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PREFACE. 


The  first  volume  of  the  Gardiner's  Magazine  being  completed, 
the  purchasers  of  it  will  naturally^  and  very  properly,  compare  its 
contents  with  the  plan  and  promises  held  forth  in  the  j^ospectus* 
We  invite  them  to  do  so.  This  may  appear  presumption  or  vanity : 
it  would  be  so,  were  we  not  indebted  to  our  contributors  for  having 
been  enabled  to  carry  into  execution  that  plan  and  those  promises. 
That  our  contributors  are  neither  few  nor  unknown,  that  they  are 
well  qualified  to  be  of  essential  service  to  the  cause  in  which  we 
are  embarked,  the  list  of  them  subjoined. will  amply  testify. 

We  had  two  grave  objects  in  view ; — to  disseminate  new  and  im- 
portant information  on  all  topics  connected  with  horticulture,  and 
to  raise  the  intellect  and  the  character  of  those  engaged  in  this 
art.  That  these  objects  have  been  furthered  even  during  the  short 
period  of  this  Magazine's  existence,  we  cannot  doubt,  when  we 
consider  the  number  of  subjects  treated  of  in  original  articles,  the 
quantity  of  valuable  matter  condensed  in  the  reviews,  the  great 
variety  of  miscellaneous  intelligence,  foreign  and  domestic,  and 
even  the  implements,  new  fruits,  addresses  of  garden  artists  and 
artisans,  titles  of  books  on  gardening,  and  rural  subjects,  recorded 
in  the  advertising  department.  A  number  of  the  books  from 
which  information  is  drawn  are  in  foreign  languages ;  and  others, 
from  their  prices^  out  of  the  reach  of  most  readers,  and  especially 
of  those  readers  to  whom  their  use  would  be  the  greatest. 

As  the  object  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine  is  the  dissemination 
of  useful  knowledge,  its  subjects  inexhaustible  as  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  among  the  most  interesting  that  concern  domestic 
life ;  its  plan  calculated  to  procure  information  from  every  pos- 
sible source  at  home  or  abroad ;  its  contributors  belonging  to  every 
department  of  gardening  and  botany ;  and  its  conductor  devoted 
to  the  subject,  from  inclination  Ho  less  than  interest,  its  readers 
may  reasonably  expect  it  to  improve  as  it  advances.  At  all  events, 
they  may  rely  that  no  exertion  will  be  wanting  on  the  part  of  its 
conductor  to  render  it  of  real  service  to  gardening  and  gardeners, 
and  worthy  a  continuation  of  that  encouragement  which  it  has 
received. 
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GARDENER'S  MAGAZINE, 

8^.  SfC. 


INTRODUCTION- 


1  HE  offre^bleness  and  utility  of  gardening  pursuits  are  bo 
generally  known  and  acknowledged,  that  to  insist  on  them 
here  would  be  superfluous.  Horticulture,  as  a  means  of  sub- 
sistence, is  one  of  the  first  arts  attempted  by  man  on  emerging 
from  barbarism ;  and  landscape  gudening,  as  an  art  ot  de* 
sign,  is  one  of  the  latest  inventions  for  the  display  of  wealth 
and  taste  in  ages  of  luxury  and  refinement  The  love  of  gar- 
dening is  so  natural  to  man,  as  to  be  common  to  children,  and. 
the  enjoyment  of  a  garden  so  congenial  to  our  ideas  of  happi- 
ness, as  to  be  desired  by  men  of  all  ranks  and  professions^ 
who  toil  hard  in  cities,  hoping,  with  Cowley,  one  day  to  retire 
to  ^^  a  small  house  and  a  large  garden."  The  care  of  a  gar- 
den is  a  source  of  agreeable  domestic  recreation,  and  espe* 
cially  to  the  female  sex ;  to  the  valetudinarian  a  garden  is  a 
source  of  health,  and  to  age  a  source  of  interest;  for  it  has 
been  remarked  of  a  taste  for  gardening,  that,  unlike  other 
tastes,  it  remains  with  us  to  the  latest  period  of  life,  and  in- 
creases rather  than  diminishes. 

Next  to  the  gratification  of  possessing  any  object,  is  the 
pleasure  of  reading  or  conversing  about  it :  and  on  this  prin- 
ciple, we  think  that  a  Gardener's  Magazine  may  be  an  accept- 
able addition  to  the  periodical  works  luready  before  the  public. 
In  an  art  so  extensively  practised  as  gardening,  and  one  daily 
undergoing  so  much  improvement^  a  great  many  occurrences 
must  take  place  worthy  of  being  recorded,  not  only  for  the 
entertainment  of  gardening  readers,  but  for  the  instruction  of 
practitioners  in  the  art*  Ine  use  of  the  Gardener^s  Magazine, 
in  the  latter  respect,  cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in  the 
words  of  various  letters  which  we  have  received  on  the  subject 
since  first  issuing  our  Prospectus.     '*  The  Gardener's  Maga- 
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zine»"  say  these  letters,  ^'  will  put  Gardeners  in  distant  parts 
of  the  country  on  a  footing  with  those  about  the  metropolis." 
It  is  not  that  improvements  are  exclusively  made  in  the  latter 
circle ;  but  more  are  made  there  than  anywhere  else,  and  most 
of  those  made  elsewhere  are  soon  heard  of  in  the  metropolitan 
district  Besides,  almost  all  new  importations  are  made  to 
London,  and  all  new  varieties  of  useful  or  ornamental  produc- 
tions, originated  in  distant  parts  of  the  country,  soon  find  their 
way  to  the  metropolis,  either  for  the  purpose  of  being  made 
more  generally  known,  or  to  be  propagated  for  sale  by  nur- 
serymen and  market  gardeners. 

The  London  nurseries  and  market  gardens  are  tlie  first 
schools  in  the  world  for  vegetable  propagation  and  culture, 
and  for  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  botany.  The  know- 
ledge acquired  in  these  schools  will  not  alone  fit  a  gardener 
for  undertaking  the  charge  of  a  private  gentleman's  garden  in 
the  country ;  but  unless  a  private  gentleman's  gardener  has  been 
properly  initiated  in  this  species  of  elementary  knowledge, 
though  he  may  know  the  common  routine  for  supplying  a  fanmy 
with  fruits  and  vegetables,  yet,  he  will  be  unfit  to  be  entrusted 
with  new  or  with  rare  plants,  and  incapable  of  keeping  pace  with 
the  progress  of  his  art.  As  a  recent  and  very  considerable  ac-  ' 
cession  to  the  advantages  of  the  metropolis,  we  may  add  that 
great  centre  of  intercourse  and  emporium  of  novelties,  the. 
London  Horticultural  Society,  and  its  extensive  garden.  Thq 
impulse  which  this  Society  has  given  to  horticultural  improve-; 
ment  in  Britain,  is  truly  astonishing;  and  even  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  in  America,  similar  societies  have  sprung  up  ii^ 
imitation  of  it,  and  for  the  same  objects.  Li  the  gardens  of 
this  Society  many  new  plants  have  been  already  introduced ; 
and  this  garden  affords  one  of  the  best  chances  of  settling  the 
nomenclature  of  edible  firuits  and  culinary  vegetables,  respect- 
ing which,  at  present,  there  is  creat  uncertainty  and  confusion.* 

T'he  general  practice  of  gardeners  and  their  employers  con- 
firms this  view  of  the  importance  of  the  metropolitan  district. 
When  a  gardener  b  in  want  of  a  situation,  or  a  gentleman  in 
search  of  a  capital  gardener,  both  apply  to  a  London  nursery- 
man :  inferior  situations  may  be  filled  up  from  provincial  nur- 
series, but  first-rate  gardeners  for  every  part  of  the  empire  are 
obtained  from  London.  A  first-rate  gardener  in  pkicej  in  a 
distant  province,  would  soon  cease  to  Be  such,  unless  he  paid  , 
frequent  visits  to  those  nurseries  for  improvement  In  this 
respect,  a  gardener  who  does  not  stay  longer  than  six  or  seven 
years  in  one  situation  has  a  gre^t  advantage  over  him  who  re- 
mains double  or  treble  that  time  j  for  before  he  acquires  a  new 
situation,  he  goes  to  his  patron  nurseryman,  and  works  unddr 
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him  till  a  suitable  one  occur.  During  this  time,  he  brings 
forward  hi&  stock  of  knowledge  of  new  plants  and  of  new  modes 
of  culture  to  the  present  standard,  and  goes  to  his  place  a 
first-rate  gardener  as  before.  Another  gardener,  remotely 
situated,  who  remains  in  the  same  situation  for  twenty  years, 
can  scarcely  avoid  during  that  time  falling  greatly  behind  in 
the  knowledge  of  modem  improvements.  Supposing  him  to 
leave  his  situation  and  go  to  work  in  a  London  nursery, 
he  would  be  astonished  at  the  number  of  new  plants  intro- 
duced ;  at  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  such  as  were  rare 
when  he  was  formerly  there ;  at  the  number  of  new  varieties 
of  fruits,  of  which  he  had  not  before  even  heard  the  names;  at 
new  modes  of  propagation  for  rare  plants,  and  new  modes  of 
culture  for  common  crops.  This  has  been  the  case  at  all  times, 
but  it  is  more  particularly  so  at  present,  when  the  progress  df 
horticultural  improvement  is  rapid  beyond  aU  former  preco- 
dent.  There  seems,  as  we  have  before  observed,  no  means  so 
likely  to  put  gardeners  residing  at  a  distance  on  a  footing  with 
those  round  the  metropolis,  as  the  circulation  of  a  Gardener's 
Magazine  and  Register,  recording  every  thing  new  as  it  occurs^ 
and  open  to  the  communications  both  of  practical  and  of  theo- 
retical men.  By  means  of  such  a  work  all  gardener^  whose 
previous  information  and  habits  are  such,  that  they  can  derive 
advantage  from  reading,  will  be  enabled  to  keep  up  their  stock 
of  knowledge  to  the  full  standard  of  value.  Those  who  cannot 
or  will  not  read,  never  have  been,  nor  ever  can  be,  first-rate 
gardeners. 

While  the  Gardener's  Magazine  is  improving  the  knovdedge 
of  gardeners,  it  will  at  the  same  time  extend  the  sources  of 
enjoyment  to  be  procured  from  a  garden.  Many  gentlemen  in 
the  country,  who  have  not  paid  any  attention  to  gardening 
themselves,  and  whose  worthy  and  industrious  gardener  ha$^ 
perhaps,  gone  on  in  the  same  track  for  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
have  little  idea  of  the  variety  of  productions  which  their  gar- 
dens are  calculated  to  afford  a^  perhaps,  little  or  not  more  ex-^ 
pence  than  is  at  present  incurred.  We  pass  over  the  modem 
improvements  in  the  forcing  department,  merely  observing,  that 
there  is  no  garden  where  cucumbers  and  melons  are  grown 
which  might  not  with  little  or  no  increase  of  stable-dung  grow 
pine  apples.  A  number  of  kitchen  gardens  in  the  country  are 
worn  out  with  age  and  cropping ;  the  fruit-trees  against  the 
walls  have  ceased  to  bear  freely :  the  walls  are  dilapidated  by 
the  alternate  driving  and  drawing  of  nails  for  perhaps  half  a 
century ;  and  the  soil  is  every  where  exhausted.  The  proprietor 
submits  to  the  privations  necessarily  incurred  under  these  cir- 
cciinstance^  and  gradually  becomes  habituated  to  them,  think- 
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ing^  p^haps,  that  there  is  no  remedy  but  an  entire  new  garden 
on  a  new  site.  But  the  expence  of  so  formidable  a  change  may 
sometimes  be  saved  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  knowledge.  If 
the  situation  and  the  subsoil  be  good,  the  surface  soil  may  be 
wholly  or  partially  renewed ;  and  brick  walls  will  last  for  ages 
by  jointing  them  and  washing  them  over  with  Roman  cement. 
Old  fruit  trees,  if  not  too  deeply  planted,  may  be  headed  down, 
or  re-grafted,  or  they  may  be  totally  removed  and  replaced 

roung  trees. 

^here  are  few  things  relating  to  kitchen-gardening  in  which 
there  is  greater  room  for  improvement  than  in  the  selecdon  of 
fruit-trees.  A  number  of  the  fruits  grown  in  almost  every 
garden  are  of  very  inferior  flavour,  arising  from  the  sorts 
originally  selected  either  not  having  been  good,  or  from  the 
plants  supplied  not  having  proved  true  to  their  names.  A 
great  many  excellent  sorts  of  hardy  fruits  have  been  originated 
or  imported,  within  the  last  twenty  years.  Few  of  these  sorts 
are  generally  known  in  the  country,  and,  consequently,  are 
seldom  enquired  for,  either  for  the  purpose  of  planting  new 
^rdens,  or  of  improving  such  as  are  already  established. 
The  idea  is,  indeed,  too  general,  that  when  once  a  garden  is 
planted  it  is  completed ;  but  a  gardener,  anxious  to  make  the 
most  of  his  garden,  will  be  continually  introducing  new  and 
better  sorts  of  the  articles  which  he  cultivates,  and  eradicating 
such  as  are  of  inferior  quality  to  make  room  for  those  of  a 
superior  description. 

The  same  stvle  of  remark  is  applicable  to  ornamental  trees 
And  shrubs.  A  great  many  new  sorts  of  these  have  been  in- 
troduced within  the  present  century;  and  a  number  of  those 
formerly  in  the  country,  which  were  considered  tender,  and 
requiring  the  protection  of  a  wall  or  of  glass,  have  been  found 
to  be  quite  hardy  and  fit  for  the  open  lawn  or  shrubbery.  Still 
less  is  known  in  distant  provmces  of  these  trees  and  shrubs 
than  of  new  fruits  and  culinary  vegetables.  There  is  scarcely 
any  of  them  to  be  seen  in  the  country  nurseries,  so  that  a  pro- 
prietor of  a  garden  has  little  chance  of  hearinff  of  them,  either 
through  his  gardener  or  his  nursery-man.  The  deficiency  of 
ornamental  trees,  in  even  the  best  Scotch  nurseries,  is  aston- 
ishing, when  we  consider  the  eminence  of  Scotland  in  garden- 
ing :  as  a  result,  we  find  the  pleasure  grounds  of  the  north 
much  less  rich  in  variety  than  those  of  the  south. 

The  importance  of  adding  to  our  stock  of  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs,  seems  to  be  less  generally  felt  than  it  ought  to  be. 
Tender  exotics,  requiring  the  protection  of  glass,  must  ever 
be  of  comparatively  limited  culture  and  imperfect  develope- 
ment ;  but  trees  and  shrubs,  which  will  grow  in  our  parks  and 
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pleasure  grounds,  may  be  planted  by  all,  and  enjoyed  by  all : 
an  increase  of  these  would  add  a  charm  to  the  woodland 
scenery  of  the  country,  which  would  be  felt  alike  by  private 
owners  and  the  public.  The  introduction  of  a  new  hardy 
tree  or  a  shrub,  or  the  acclimating  of  one  hitherto  supposed 
too  tender  for  the  open  air,  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as 
among  the  most  patriotic  of  gardening  efforts.  But  we  have 
said  enough  to  show  th^  necessity  of  disseminating  a  know- 
ledge of  the  improvements  daily  making  in  gardening,  as  an 
art  of  culture. 

To  the  improvement  of  gardenings  as  an  art  of  design  and 
taste,  we  intend  in  this  Mi^azine  to  pay  particular  attention, 
and  the  more  so  as  that  department  does  not  seem  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  objects  of  the  London  and  the  Caledonian  Hor- 
ticultural Societies :  the  published  transactions  of  these  bodies 
being  exclusively  devoted  to  vegetable  propagation  and  culture. 
Our  Magazine  will  embrace  both  departments  of  the  art ;  and 
while  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  co-operating  with  the  horti- 
cultural societies,  by  disseminating  among  practical  gardeners 
the  knowledge  contained  in  their  valuable  publications,  we 
will  have  the  additional  gratification  of  directing  the  proprietors 
of  country  residences  to  a  species  of  elegant  iinprovement, 
the  taste  for  which  at  present  is  very  generally  dormant. 

It  seems  to  be  now  almost  forgotten  that  England  first  set 
the  example  in  this  branch  of  art ;  and  that  landscape  garden- 
ing, about  a>  century  ago,  was  as  much  the  fashion  &s  horti- 
culture is  at  present.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  and  even  before,  this  taste  has  been  on  the  decline; 
having  given  way,  first,  to  war  and  agriculture,  and  since  the 
return  of  peace  to  horticulture. 

But  landscape  gardening  has  created,  in  Britain,  parks  and 
pleasure  grounds  unequalled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
These  remain  as  examples  of  what  might  still  be  done ;  but  in 
laying  out  new,  or  improving  old  residences,  there  seems  to  be 
a  great  want,  either  of  industry  or  ability  to  profit  from  them. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  exceptions ;  but  there  is  not  a  tithe  of 
the  country  seats  which  have  been  laid  out  within  the  last  thirty 
years  that  do  not  owe  their  beauty  more  to  the  climate  and  the 
architect  than  to  the  disposition  of  the  woody  scenery.  Venr 
few  country  gentlemen  have  a  just  feeling  for  what  painters  cau 
general  effect:  breadth  of  light  and  shade:  connection  and 
grouping  of  parts ;  the  importance  of  which  is  so  ably  illustrated 
by  Giranlin,  Price,  and  other  authors.  Many,  with  every  de- 
sire to  excel,  consider  that  when  they  have  engaged  a  first-rate 
gardener,  he  will  do  every  thing  required  in  laymg  out  or  im- 
proving a  place.    But  the  sort  of  loiowledge  required  for  the 
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disposition  of  scenery  is  very  difFerent  from  that  requisite  for 
the  culture  and  management  of  a  garden;  and  a  garaener  can 
no  more  be  expected  to  possess.it,  than  a  mason  or  a  carpenter 
the  science  and  taste  of  the  architect  A  very  good  test  of  the 
taste,  of  any  one  in  either  art,  is  a  facility  in  sketching  general 
scenery.  We  never  yet  knew  an  architect,  justly  entitled  to 
the  character  of  eminent,  who  could  only  draw  geometrical 
elevations;  nor  a  landscape  gardener  deserving  of  the  name, 
who  could  only  convey  his  ideas  by  maps  and  ground  plans. 
We  have  indeed  known  men  in  both  professions  extensively 
employed  who  could  not  sketch  scenery:  but  look  at  their 
works !  W^e  do  not  say  that  every  man  who  can  scketch  is 
qualified  to  become  an  architect,  or  a  landscape  gardener;  on 
the  contrary,  to  compose  a  design  in  either  art^  that  can  be 
carried  into  execution,  the  one  must  possess  a  knowledge  of  the 
strength  of  building  materials,  and  the  other  of  ground,  of 
plants,  and  other  garden  articles,  and  of  the  art  of  gardening; 
but  we  cannot  conceive  how  any  person  who  has  not  practised 
sketching  irom  nature,  can  acquire  that  habit  of  foretelling  the 
effect  of  objects  in  perspective,  and  that  taste  for  grouping, 
connection,  and  unity  of  effect,  without  which  an  architect  or  a 
landscape  gardener  is  good  for  nothing.  We  are  borne  out  in 
this  opinion  by  the  best  authorities. 

The  modem  art  of  laying  out  grounds  is,  indeed,  considered 
by  many  as  an  anomalous  business,  practised  by  a  set  of  em- 
pirics without  principles;  but  the  truth  is,  as  Wheatly,  Gi- 
rardin,  the  two  Masons,  Price,  Knight,  Dugald  Stewart,  and 
especially  Mr.  Alison  have  shown,  its  principles  as  an  art  of 
imagination  are  those  of  painting,  and  as  an  art  contributing  to 
the  convenience  and  comfort  of  man,  it  is  directed  by  those  of 
fitness  and  utility.  The  principles  of  architecture  are  precisely 
the  same ;  indeed  the  principles  of  composition  are  the  same 
in  all  the  arts  of  taste ;  and  whether  an  artist  compose  a  poem, 
a  piece  of  music,  a  building,  a  painted  or  a  real  landscape,  he 
is  alike  guided  by  unity  of  expression  as  to  the  whole  or  general 
effect,  and  by  the  connection  and  co-operation  of  the  compo- 
nent parts. 

It  has  been  objected  to  landscape  gardeners  that  no  two  of 
them  agree  about  the  mode  of  laying  out  a  plan,  or  the  beauties 
of  a  verdant  scene:  but,  it  may  be  asked,  do  two  of  any  otlier 
art  accord  in  any  thing  but  on  certain  fixed  or  received  prin- 
ciples ?  Will  two  architects  agree  in  their  plans  for  repairing  a 
house?  Or  two  physicians  in  prescribing  tor  a  patient  ?  It  is 
enough  if  scientific  men  and  artists  agree  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  their  art.  If  two  architects  are  agreed  as  to  the 
strength  and  durability  of  materials;  the  quantity  of  accom- 
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modation  required  for  particular  classes  of  sOeiety,  or  particular 
purposes  of  oocupation,  and  the  general  principles  <>f  com- 
position, as  applied  to  the  materials  they  work  with ;  thev  may 
oifier  as  to  the  kind  of  beauty  of  the  edifice  wfaic|i  tfiey  design, 
but  each  will  produce  a  beautiful  edifice.  In  like  manner^  two 
landscape  gardeners,  equally  instructed  in  their  art,  might 
give  different  plans  for  laying  out  the  same  ground,  but  both* 
plans  would,  nevertheless,  be  beautiful,  though  neither  of  them 
might  be  suited  to  the  ideas  of  a  third  person.  Principles 
that  admit  of  a  great  variety  of  application  will  always  display 
great  diversity  ci  taste  in  the  productions  created  from  them. 
A  symmetrical  building,  in  which  all  the  parts  on  one  side 
have  corresponding  parts  on  the  other,  is  understood  by,  and 
gives  satis&ction  to  the  most  ordinary  observer :  there  is  an 
obvious  reason  for  every  thing,  for  there  is  but  one  principle 
of  guidance,  symmetry :  but,  in  an  irregular  edifice,  the  har- 
mony of  the  parts  is  not  so  soon  perceived ;  there  seems  no 
-particular  reason  why  they  should  not  have  been  fewer  or 
more  numerous,  larger  or  smaller,  fiuther  apart  or  nearer,  or 
differently  disposed  relatively  to  one  another.  To  perceive  the 
beauties  of  such  an  edifice,  the  mind  must  have  undergone  a 
certain  degree  of  instruction  in  the  principles  of  composition. 
Without  uiis  instruction,  or  with  it  to  a  limited  extent,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  how  great  must  be  the  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  beauty  of  objects  designed  upon  any  but  the  very 
lowest  principles  of  art.  Hence  the  great  variety  of  opinions 
as  to  the  beauties  produced  by  modem  landscape  gardening^ 
the  {principles  of  composition  of  which  odmit  of  infinite  variety 
of  application  in  order  to  imitate  nature ;  compared  with  the 
general  approbation  of  the  antient  style  of  laying  out  grounds, 
the  principles  of  which  were  those  of  r^ularity  or  formality, 
in  order  to  produce  works  easily  recognised  as  artificial. 

That  a  gardener  should  at  once  excel  in  landscape  garden- 
ing and  in  gardening  as  an  art  of  culture,  we  consider  impos- 
sible :  it  is  sufficient  if  he  excel  in  one  department ;  for  the 
continued  personal  attention  required  for  each,  is  such  as  to 
preclude  all  hope  of  excelling  in  both.  No  gardener,  how- 
ever, ought  to  be  limited  in  his  knowledge  to  one  department; 
for  even  a  moderate  knowledge  of  landscape  gardening  will 
be  of  use  to  the  garden  cultivator ;  and  a  landscape  gardener 
without  a  knowledge  of  plant  culture  could  never  direct  the 
execution  of  his  pmns.  This  knowledge  we  hope  our  Maga- 
zine will  eventually  increase;  and,  at  all  events,  we  hope  to 
rouse  the  landed  proprietors  to  a  sense  of  the  beauties  of  this 
department  of  gardening. 

While  devotmg  our  attention  to  the  advancement  of  garden- 
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mg  and  ffardenen,  we  hope  not  tx)  forget  the  horticultural  com-* 
ibrts  of  the  poor.  We  shall  endeavour  to  promote  a  taste  for 
the  art  among  country  labourers,  and  to  draw  the  attention 
of  every  cottager  who  has  a  garden,  to  the  profit  and  enjoyment 
which  he  may  derive  from  its  improved  cultivation.  We  shall 
be  the  more  attentive  to  this  subject,  as  we  think  that  it,  no  less 
than  landscape-gardening,  has  been  rather  overlooked  by  our 
horticultural  societies. 

Agriculture  is  so  intimately  connected  with  garden  culture, 
that  no  publication  on  the  one  art  can  wholly  separate  itself 
from  the  other.  In  this  Magazine  we  will  avoid  the  business 
of  farming,  and  all  discussions  on  political  agriculture,  titlies, 
prices,  markets,  &c.  These  subjects  have  long  been  conducted 
in  a  manner  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  results  in  the 
Farmer's  Magazine,  and  in  diiferent  agricultural  newspapers. 
The  introduction  of  agriculture  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine 
will  be  limited,  in  general,  to  such  improvements  as  are  made 
on  a  proprietor's  demesne,  and  to  the  reviews  of  such  agricul- 
tural publications  as  chiefly  concern  bailiffs  and  land-stewards, 
the  beneficial  direction  of  rural  expenditure,  and  the  general 
improvement  of  territorial  property,  by  planting,  draining, 
road-making,  &c  Improvements  in  domestic  economy  and 
rural  architecture,  will,  also,  come  in  for  a  subordinate  share 
of  attention,  especially  such  as  tend  to  the  amelioration  of  the 
operative  classes  of  society. 

Finally,  there  is  one  subject  which,  moi'e  than  every  thing 
else,  will  tend  to  improve  gardening  and  agriculture, — the 
better  education  of  gardeners  and  agronomes.  A  man  may 
cultivate  a  common  kitchen-garden,  or  a  small  farm,  with  very 
little  knowledge  besides  that  which  he  may  aa{uire  in  being 
brought  up  to  these  occupations.  Mr.  Knight  had  a  man  who 
could  grow  pine-apples  **  without  knowing  a  letter  or  a  figure;" 
but  to  fit  gardeners  for  the  extent  and  variety  of  their  duties 
in  first-rate  situations,  a  scholastic  education  superior  to  tliat, 
which,  with  very  few  exceptions,  even  the  best  of  them  receive 
at  present,  is  required.     As  gardening  has  advanced,  as  its 

Eroductions  and  its  province  have  extended,  the  situation  of 
ead  gardener  has  become  more  and  more  important ;  he  has 
become  a  moi*e  confidential  servant ;  he  is  entrusted  with  more 
power,  and  'is  more  fi!^quently  consulted  by  the  master  and 
mistress  of  the  family,  with  whom  his  communications  are 
more  frequent  than  they  used  ta  be.  It  is  highly  necessary, 
therefore,  that  an  improvement  should  take  place  in  the  ele- 
mentary education  of  tliose  intended  for  heacl -gardeners;  and 
as  most  gardeners  arc  the  sons  of  gardeners,  we  shall  consider 
il  a  part  of  our  duty  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  parents, 
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the  necessity  and  advantage  of  an  education  for  their  children 
considerably  beyond  what  they  themselves  have  received. 

It  is  a  common  complaint  among  gardeners,  that  they  are 
not  sufficiently  paid,  and  that  a  man  who  knows  little  more  of 
gardening  than  a  common  labourer,  is  frequently  as  amply 
remunerated  as  a  man  who  has  served  a  regular  apprenticeship 
to  his  business.  This  is  perfectly  true  where  the  gardener  is 
nearly  or  equally  devoid  of  elementary  instruction  with  the 
labourer.  But  the  remark  does  not  apply  to  gardeners  who 
have  either  received  a  tolerable  scholastic  education,  or  have 
made  up  for  the  defect  of  it  afterwards  by  self-improvement; 
or  if  it  apply  to  them,  the  blame  is  their  own.  We  know  from 
the  information  of  some  respectable  nurserymen,  as  well  as  of 
our  own  knowledge,  that  there  are  a  number  of  proprietors  in 
this  country  who  cannot  get  gardeners  so  well  qualified  as  they 
wish,  and  who  would  ||4adly  increase  the  emolument  for  a  supe- 
rior class  of  men.  We  also  know  that  there  are  some  noble- 
men who  do  not  allow  their  head  gardener  more  than  the 
wages  of  a  servant  in  livery :  but  this  evil  we  trust  to  see  re- 
formed ;  for  if  good  gardeners  be  not  sufficiently  paid,  they 
will  soon  cease  to  be  produced.  If  a  class  of  superiorly  edu- 
cated gardeners  were  to  come  forward,  they  would  create  a 
demand  for  themselves,  on  the  principle  that  demand  is  in- 
fluenced both  by  the  supply  and  the  quality  of  the  article*  Be^ 
sides,  as  to  education,  parents  will  recollect  that  the  better  their 
children  are  educated,  the  fitter  will  they  be  to  change  their 
profession,  if  they  should  not  succeed  in  it,  or  to  sufier  the 
dis^pointment  with  patience,  and  make  the  most  of  it,  if  they 
cannot  do  better.  The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  agronomes* 
We  substitute  the  word  agronome  for  the  hatefiil  appellation 
bailiff,  till  some  of  our  readers  shall  furnish  us  with  a  better. 

Having  now  stated  at  length  the  nature  and  object  of  the 
CjardenePs  Magazine,  we  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers 
such  communications  as  our  friends  have  favoured  us  with, 
hoping  to  render  succeeding  numbers  more  and  more  interests 
ing  as  the  circulation  of  the  work  extends,  and  its  correspond- 
ents increase  in  number.  We  invite  all  those  who  take  an  in- 
terest in  gardening  to  assist  us  by  their  advice,  and  by  the  com- 
munication of  information  on  every  subject  connected  with  the 
work :  we  especially  invite  practical  gardeners  to  come  forward 
and  support  a  work  calculated  to  promote  their  own  honour 
and  advantage.  Let  them  not  make  as  excuses  the  being  un- 
accustomed to  write,  want  of  style,  &c.  but  let  them  fix  on  a 
subject,  b^n  it  at  once,  and  write  straight  on  to  the  end,  re- 
gardless ofevery  thing  but  the  correctness  of  their  statements. 
This  done  once  or  twice,  a  good  style  will  come  of  itself 
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Art.  I.  Oil  the  present  State  of  Gardening  in  Irelatidf  with 
Hints  for  its  ftdure  Lnprovenient.  By  Mr.  James  Fraser, 
Gardener,  author  of  a  Letter  to  the  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  tlie  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland. 

T^HOSE  who  are  practically  acquainted  with  the  improve- 
ment which  have  been  made  in  Horticulture  for  tliese 
twenty  years  past  in  Britain,  and  have  not  visited  Ireland,  will 
scarcely  credit  the  asseition,  that  during  this  time  the  art  in  the 
latter  country  has  rather  retrograded  than  advanced ;  that  even 
around  Dublin^  the  far-famed  environs  of  Dublin,  little,  com- 
parativ  ly  speaking,  has  been  done.  It  is  a  fact  which  can- 
not be  denied,  that  the  numerous  wealthy  absentees  have 
tended  to  injure  gardening  upon  an  extensive  scale,  as  also  to 
retard  the  modem  improvements.  But  there  are  still  numerous 
resident  wealthy  gentlemen,  fond  of  every  elegant  enjoyment, 
who  possess,  generally  ipeaking,  demesnes  of  greater  extent 
than  is  t^sually  to  be  met  with  in  England,  which,  in  point  of 
variety  of  surface,  of  hill  and  dale,  of  wood  and  water,  are  far 
more  susceptible  of  every  rural  improvement  Yet,  strange 
to  say,  we  still  plod  on  in  the  old  beaten  track ;  wedded  to  the 
old  customs,  the  gardener  looks  upon  every  new  method  in- 
troduced as  an  innovation  on  his  rights ;  and  the  employer 
cares  little  for  those  elegancies  which  render  a  country  life  de- 
lightful, but  feels  content  if  the  wants  of  the  family  are  sup- 
plied. There  is  one  obvious  cause,  however,  that  has  contri- 
buted in  no  small  degree  to  produce  the  evil  of  which  we 
complain,  namely,  the  employment  of  men  as  gardeners  not 
regularly  bred  to  the  business,  at  a  low  rate  of  wages : — men 
of  a  very  limited  education,  who  are  treated  as  mere  indoor 
servants,  placed  on  an  equality  with  them,  and  hold  their 
places  on  the  same  uncertain  tenure.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, we  do  contend,  that  it  is  morally  impossible  for  im- 
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provements  on  an  extensive  scale,  or  where  success  depends 
upon  any  degree  of  accuracy  in  thdr  application,  to  be  car- 
ried into  effect ;  and  it  is  more  than  reasonable  to  expect  that 
gardeners  not  feeling  an  interest  in  their  situation,  will  enter 
warmly  into  any  thing  tending  to  the  permanent  benefit  of  the 
place;  they  will  take  advantage  of  such  crops  as  may  be  pro- 
duced, widiout  any  regard  to  the  ultimate  consequences. 

While  on  this  subject,  it  is  but  &ir  to  state  that  the  gentry 
of  Ireland  have  evinced  an  extraordinary  degree  of  luke-warm- 
ness,  in  not  coming  Ibrward  to  establish  a  horticultural  society, 
after  the  noble  practical  examples  set  before  them  in  the  sister 
kingdoms.  The  society  bearing  the  name  of  the  horticultural 
society  of  Ireland,  under  the  management  of  nurserymen  and 

!)ractical  gardeners  in  die  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  is  too 
ocal  in  its  influence  to  advance  the  art  in  a  national  point  of 
view. 

These  strictures,  as  regard  the  relative  situations  of  garden- 
ers, and  the  taste  of  their  employers,  we  are  happy  to  say,  are 
only  applicable  in  a  very  general  sense.  There  are  many 
honorable  exceptions.  In  the  course  of  our  observations,  we 
shall  feel  great  pleasure  in  showing  that,  where  the  proprietors 
have  given  proper  encouragement,  their  gardens  vie,  in  point 
of  extent,  design,  and  management,  and  their  gardeners  in 
point  of  respectabili^  and  intelligence  in  their  profession,  vrith 
any  in  the  empire. 

There  are  three  botanic  gardens  in  this,  country;  two  in 
Dublin,  the  other  in  Cork.  The  last  mentioned  is  small  in 
extent,  and  the  collection  of  plants  few,  comparatively  speak- 
ing. Of  the  two  in  Dublin,  one  belonj^  to  the  Dublin 
Society,  the  other  to  Trinity  College,  ine  former  is  the 
largest  in  the  mpire,  and  in  point  of  picturesque  beauty  is 
wholly  unequalled.  The  botanic  gardens  in  Dliblin  possess 
this  advantage  over  those  in  Britain,  namely,  a  classical  ar- 
rangement of  trees  and  shrubs.  It  has  often  occurred  to  us, 
as  an  extraordinary  circumstance,  the  great  attention  paid  in 
the  British  botanic  gardens  to  the  collecting  and  arranging  of 
herbaceous  plants,  while  the  greater  part  of  trees  and  shrubs 
have  been,  Ull  of  late,  neglected.  The  Dublin  Society's  gar- 
den is  open  to  the  public  A  course  of  lectures  is  delivered 
annually,  which  is  also  free,  and  even  the  ypu^g  men  em- 
ployed in  the  garden  are  obliged  to  attend.  This  garden  was 
not  laid  out  and  managed  by  the  late  Dr.  Wade,  the  professor 
of  Botany,  as  was  generally  supposed,  but  by  the  present  ca* 
lented  superintendant,  Mr.  W.  Underwood.  Mn  Mackay,  the 
curator  of  the  College  garden,  is  so  well  known  as  an  inde&ti- 
gable  botanist,  that  any  observation  here  regarding  him  woukl 
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be  quite  superfluous.  All  these  botanic  gardens  are  ably  de-* 
scribed  in  the  E^linburgh  and  Gardening  Encyclopedias. 

The  only  public  grounds  about  Dublin  ai*e  contained  in 
the  Phoenix  Park,  in  which  are  also  the  country  residences 
of  the  Ix>rd  Lieutenant,  Chief  and  Under  Secretaries,  &c. 
This  Park  is  very  extensive,  and  the  grounds  are  more  ele- 
vated and  contain  a  greater  variety  of  surface  than  any  of  the 
Royal  Parks  in  the  vicinity  of  London.  There  appears  to 
have  l)een  no  general  design  in  the  disposition  of  the  trees,  if 
we  except  the  alternate  groups  of  English  elm,  on  each  side 
of  the  public  road,  and  the  trees  around  the  residences  we 
have  just  mentioned.  A  great  many  hawthorns  have  been 
irregularly  scattered  throughout  the  grounds,  and  during  the 
administration  of  Earl  Talbot  several  very  formal  groups  and 
clumps  were  made  without  the  least  regard  to  the  general 
ornament  of  the  place.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  pro- 
fessional landscape  gardener  was  not  employed  in  the  orna- 
menting of  this  Park,  for  if  it  was  judiciously  planted,  due 
advantage  being  taken  of  the  numerous  objects  within  itself, 
and  of  the  endless  variety  of  delightful  scenery  which  sur- 
round it,  assuredly  there  would  be  nothing  like  it  in  the  empire. 

The  enclosure  around  tlie  Lord  Lieutenant's  house  is  of 
itself  a  very  charming  little  demesne,  and  contains  several 
fine  ornamental  trees.  We  observed  some  large  well  formed 
trees  of  the  Ulmus  parvifolia,  generally  confounded  with 
die  common  English  elm,  which,  from  the  different  mode 
of  growth,  form  a  fine  contrast  with  the  nemoralis.  There 
are  several  very  fine  oaks  to  the  westward  of  the  house, 
where  the  woody  character  has  been  properly  preserved.  The 
gardens  are  extensive  in  every  department,  and  are  admira- 
bly kept  by  the  present  superintendant,.  Mr.  Robson.  There 
is  nothing  ver}*^  interesting  or  grand  about  them ;  on  the  con- 
trary, all  is  plain,  neat,  and  economical.  The  fruit  trees 
ou  the  walls  are  >iell  managed.  We  observed  a  beautiful 
variety  of  pyracantha  against  the  walls  of  one  of  the  little  en- 
closures near  the  gardener's  house,  with  deep  scarlet  haws» 
Mr.  Robson  has  been  in  the  habit  of  propagating  in  autumn, 
by  cuttings,  large  quantities  of  the  different  tree  growing  sorts 
of  pelargoniums,  hemmemerises,  and  heliotropes,  &c.  which 
he  keeps  over  the  winter  in  frames,  and  in  spring  plants  out 
distinctly  in  separate  beds  throughout  the  flower  garden,  whe,re 
they  blow  during  the  summer  and  autumn  in  great  luxuriance. 
Having  had  a  number  of  plants  this  year  of  the  Coboea  scan- 
dens,  he  planted  several  of  them  against  walls,  palings,  &c  and 
their  growth  was  really  amazing.  They  all  fruited,  and  many 
of  them  aref  likely  to  ripen  seed.     We  mention  this  circum- 
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stance  simply  to  show  that  this  plant  might  be  used  with  great 
success  in  coyering  bowers  and  other  rustic  buildings  during 
the  summer  and  iftitumn,  even  should  it  not  resist  the  winter 
months. 

The  gardens  and  demesnes  of  the  Chief  and  Under  Secre- 
taries are  also  well  worth  notice.  The  gardens  are  extensive, 
and  have  been  long  celebrated  for  their  excellent  productions. 
The  demesnes  are  neat  and  well  wooded.  Mr.  Forsyth,  gar- 
dener to  the  Chief  Secretary,  is  well  known  as  an  exceOent 
general  horticulturist;  and  Mr.Wilkie,  gardener  to  Mr.  Gre- 
gory, is  a  highly  respectable  man  in  his  profession,  and  a 
zealous  amateur  in  every  thing  tending  to  its  improvement. 

In  observing  genersuily  on  the  present  state  of  gardening 
here,  we  have  to  remark  that  the  same  indifference  to  every 
improvement  in  horticultural  buildings  prevails,  as  in  the 
royal  gardens  around  Londofi.  •  Every  new  method  runs  its 
round,  before  it  passes  the  centinel  at  tne  gate,  and  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  it  is  refused  admittance.  The 
dressed  grounds  are  upon  an  extensive  scale,  very  formal,  and 
as  yet  no  variety  of  ornamental  trees  or  shrubs  have  been 
introduced. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin  could 
boast  of  some  as  splendid  gardens  as  any  around  London. 
But,  alas  !  how  are  things  changed.  Look  at  Rathfiurnham 
Castle,  not  a  solitary  instance,  but  one  out  of  many,  where  a 
magnificent  green  house,  on  the  same  plan  as  those  at  Hamp- 
ton Court  and  Kew,  has  been  turned  into  a  cow-shed,  and 
the  fine  old  Dutch  garden  is  now  a  total  ruin.  In  this  coun- 
try, whenever  a  gentleman's  affairs  render  it  necessary  to  re- 
duce his  expenditure,  or  his  health  or  business  calls  him 
abroad,  the  first  step  of  his  agent,  who  is  generally  an  at- 
torney, or  some  person  equally  regardless  of  every  thing  but 
making  money,  is  to  recommend  the  gardener's  discharge, 
and  that  the  garden  be  either  let  or  left  to  the  care  of  some 
old  follower;  that  is,  one  who  has  worked  for  many  years 
about  the  place.  This  is  no  imaginary  view ;  in  nineteen  cases 
out  of  twenty  such  advice  is  given,  and  as  often  followed. 
But  mark  the  consequences : — the  labourer  undertakes  the 
business,  and  for  which  he  is  paid  the  sum  of  ten  pence  per 
day.  If,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  proprietor  returns 
home,  or  finds  it  convenient  to  keep  his  place  in  its  former 
style,  where  are  bis  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  &&,  the  labor  of 
a  hundred  years?  —  gone  I  for  what?  the  mighty  saving  of 
a  few  pounds.  The  painter  and  gilder  may  repair  any  oila- 
pidations  that  time  may  have  made  in  the  house;  should 
even  the  fabrick  itself  have  tumbled  down,  it  can  be  rebuilt, 
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bat  in  the  ordinftry  life  of  man  what  could  reproduce  the 
others?  Every  one  conversant  in  the  localities  of  Ireland 
knows  well  tlie  truth  of  what  we  have  here  stated. 

In  order  to  obviate  such  irreparable  consequences,  we 
would  warmly  recommend  to  such  g^itlemen  as  irom  neces- 
sity or  choice  wish  to  curtail  their  expenditures  in  this  depart- 
ment, to  lay  down  as  much  of  the  garden  and  pleasure- 
grounds  as  are  possible  in  grass,  and  to  retain  the  gardener, 
with  as  much  assistance  as  may  be  necessary,  to  keep  the 
trees  and  other  ornamental  plants  in  dee  order.  The  expence 
in  this  case  is  ultimately  a  mere  trifle  compart  to  the  line  of 
proceeding  we  have  just  condemned. 

Merville,  the  delightful  villa  of  Lord  Downes,  is  situated 
about  two  miles  soutn  of  Dublin,  and  is  unquestionably  one 
of  the  best  kept  [daces  in  the  empire.  The  garden  is  not  of 
great  extent,  but  it  contains  an  excellent  collection  of  fruit 
trees,  which  are  kept  in  perfect  order.  Hie  forcing  houses 
are  very  complete :  there  is  nothing  particular  in  their  forni^ 
ation ;  like  the  greater  part  of  the  hot-houses  in  this  country,' 
they  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  delineated  by  Nicol  in  hi» 
earlier  editions  of  the  "  Scotch  Forcing  Gardener."  A  range 
of  pits  for  the  growth  of  pine  apples,  on  the  plan  of  those  so 
common  about  London  and  Liverpool,  have  been  lately  built, 
and  answer  well.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  recent  improve- 
ments effected  throughout  England  in  the  growth  of  this  in- 
comparable fruit,  by  which  so  much  time  and  expence  are 
saved,  will,  ere  long,  render  every  gardener  familiar  with  its 
culture.  In  the  flower-garden  there  are  two  remarkably  neat 
houses,  with  copper  sashes  and  metallic  raflers ;  one  is  used 
as  a  green  house,  the  other  as  a  stove  for  plants,  and  they 
both  contain  an  excellent  collection.  The  parterre  in  front 
of  these  houses  is  remarkably  pretty,  and  here,  in  the  proper 
season,  may  be  seen  the  best  collection  of  spring-flowers  in 
the  kingdom.  The  figures  in  the  parterre  are,  in  our  opi- 
nicm,  rather  formal.  We  hope  ere  lon^  to  see  the  stiff  geo- 
metrical figures  which  have  so  long  held  a  place  in  the  flower 
garden  entirely  exploded,  and  fancy,  aided  by  correct  taste, 
ave  its  flight  in  this  department  of  gardening.  The  kalei* 
doscope  exhibits  many  figures  which  will  greatly  assist  the 
imagination  in  matters  of  this  kind.  Detached  from  the  gar- 
den, there  is  a  small  American  ground,  where  are  the  best 
private  collection  of  b<^  plants  we  know  of  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dublin.     They  are  judiciously  planted  and  in  great  health. 

Dublin^  28^A  October^  1825. 

.       .        (To  be  continued.) 
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diUa.    By  an  Amateue. 

-  The  ffraimdilla)  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  South  American 
Spaniarcb,  Purchas,  is  a  well  known  West  Indian  fruit»  pro- 
duced by  various  kinds  of  passiflora,  especially  by  P.  quadmn- 
gularis,  malifonnis,  and  laurifoiia,  and  also  by  a  species  now 
common  in  our  stoves,  called  Passiflora  edulis.  It  varies  in 
size  and  external  appearance  acoordinff  to  the  particular  spe- 
cies by  which  it  is  borne,  but  is  in  all  cases  a  sort  of  gourd- 
like  apple,  filled  with  seeds  enveloped  in  a  copious  pulp,  of  a 
most  agreeable,  subacid  flavour.  The  ffreat  merit  of  this  latter 
substance^  as  a  luxury  for  the  dessert,  has  induced  many  indi-* 
vidualsto  attempt  the  cultivation  of  the  plants  in  their  stoves; 
and  not  without  success.  The  fruit  of  the  P.  edulis  is  pro- 
duced in  abundance,  without  any  particular  treatment  of  tlie 
blossoms,  but  it  is  inferior  to  that  of  either  of  the  three  other 
kinds.  Those  known  do  not  bear  produce  in  suflicient  abun* 
dance  to  make  their  cultivation  worth  attention,  except  under 
a  particular  management  of  their  flowers,  which,  as  it  is,  I 
believe,  very  little  known,  I  will  endeavour  to  explain,  as 
it  is  practised  in  the  stove  of  a  gentleman  in  this  neighbour^ 
hood. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  beauty  of  tlie  flower  of  the  common 
passion-flowerdepends  upon  the  variously-coloured  little  threads 
which  are  symmetrically  arranged  around  its  centre,  so  as  to 
exhibit  the  appearance  of  rays ;  these  rays  proceed  from  a  fleshy 
cup,  inside  of  which  are  also  some  other  processes  which 
project  from  the  side  of  the  cup  towards  the  centre,  and 
from  a  cavity  capable  of  holding  a  considerable  quantity  of 
moisture.  Fronx  the  base  of  this  cavity  rises  up  an  erect  solid 
stalk,  upon  the  top  of  which,  above  the  stamens,  is  placed  a 
litde  green  ball,  surmounted  by  three  styles,  which  ball  after- 
wards becomes  the  fruit  Now,  in  a  hot  climate,  when  the 
breezes  are  constantly  playing  among  the  foliage,  and  when 
the  necessary  moisture  for  the  subsistence  of  the  plant  is  sup- 
plied by  the  dews  and  a  humid  atmosphere  only,  no  inconve- 
nience arises  from  the  complicated  arrangement  by  which 
nature  has  distinguished  the  flower  of  the  gi*anadilla  genus 
from  that  of  all  others.  But  in  a  stove,  in  an  artificial  state, 
where  ventilation  is  necessarily  very  imperfect,  and  where  the 
flowers  are  subject  to  be  dashed  with  the  spray  or  the  direct 
eflusion  of  the  watei>engine,  a  different  event  takes  place. 
The  fleshy  filamentous  rays,  which,  in  the  tropics  become 
withered  u)>,  and  quickly  perish,  are  kept,  by  the  circumstances 
just  alluded  to»  in  an  uimaturally  damp  state*  and,  becoming. 
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rotten,  collapse,  and  either  fill  the  cavity  described  to  exist  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stalk  of  the  fruit,  with  a  pret^matoral  cot- 
lection  of  putrid  water,  which  quickly  causes  the  stalk  to  decay 
at  its  base,  and,  consequently,  the  young  fruit  to  &11  off  long 
before  it  even  approacnea  maturity,  or  which,  whei  the  re- 
mains of  the  flower  become  pendulous,  keeps  the  young  fhiit 
•  and  its  support  so  damp  as  to  produce  the  same  effects.  But 
if,  with  a  pair  of  very  sharp  scissors,  the  whole  of  the  fleshy  raya 
are  remooved  afler  the  flower  is  fecundated,  all  this  inconveni- 
ence b  avoided,  and,  in  most  cases,  the  fruit  will  swell  and 
arrive  at  maturi^,  especially  if  a  little  pollen  be  implied  to  thei 
stigmas,  with  a  leather  or  a  bit  of  any  sofl  substance. 

This  is  a  very  simple  contrivance,  and  it  would  seem  obvious 
enough;  but  the  cause  of  the  failure  in  obtaining  fruit  being 
generally  unknown,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  mode  of  re- 
moving the  impediments  to  its  maturation  should  have  been 
also  overlooked. 

The  f^re,  at  the  end  of  this  communication,  will  s^rve  to 
explain  the  peculiar  structure  which  I  have  attempted  to  point 
out. 

Those  who  may  desire  to  find  a  detailed  account  of  the  various 
kinds  of  ^nodillas,  will  do  well  to  consult  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Transactions,  vol.  iii.  p.  99.,  where  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent account  of  them,  by  Joseph  Sabine,  Esq.,  the  Secretary. 


Art.  in...  Remarks  on  the  Effect  of  the  Lombard^  Poplar  in 
Park  Scenenj.  By  Mr.  John  Thompson,  Landsurveyor 
and  Pictorial  Draughtsman. 

The  Lombardy  poplar  is  a  tree,  which,  as  applied  to  the 
science  of  arboriculture,  is  capable  of  producing  not  only  the 
most  noble  and  striking,  but  the  greatest  variety  of  eflect ;  and 
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perhaps,  there  is  no  tree  which  has  the  misfbrtuoe  to  be  in 
general  so  injudiciously  planted.  I  have,  therefore,  sei^t  you 
a  few  remarks  founded  upon  the  study  of  landscape  composi- 
tion, in  which  I  do  not  intend  to  say  any  thing  of  the  bad  or 
good  qualities  of  the  poplar,  but  merely  to  consider  it  as  a  tall 
conical  mass  of  foliage,  which  becomes  of  great  import,  when 
contrasted  with  the  more  useful  and  Taluu>le  round  headed 
trees. 

First  then,  it  is  a  known  pictorial  rule,  that  all  horizontid 
Imes  should  be  balanced  and  supported  by  perpendicular  ones ; 
— thus,  the  effect  of  a  bridge  or  via-dnct  would  be  great]y  in- 
creased by  the  assistance  ofpoplars. 

In  the  act&nnpanying  skebm,  (j^.  1.)  not  only  the  lines  of  the 


"bridge  are  balanced  and  supported  b;  the  upright  poplars,  but 
lengthened  and  pleasing  reflections  are  produced,  which  break- 
ing the  horizontal  gleams  on  the  water,  continue  a  mass  of 
lines  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  than  which  effect, 
nothing  can  be  more  simply  grand  and  classical.  This  is  ad- 
mirably illustrated  at  Blenheim,  where  the  poplar  is  an  ac- 
companiment of  all  the  bridges,  but  more  particularly  at  that 
viarduct,  where  the  water  first  enters  the  park ;  this  seen  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  bridge,  forms  a  landscape  of 
much  bemity  and  puri^.  But  the  planting  of  the  island  b  as 
much  at  variance  with  good  taste :  it  is  covered  with  tall  pop- 
lars, forming  a  mass  v^ich  seems  too  big  for  its  base ;  and 
which  mass,  from  its  stiff  and  upright  form,  contrasts  but 
badly  with  the  varied  outline  of  Uie  surrounding  wood  and 
water.  How  much  more  agreeable  it  would  have  bete  to 
Vol.  I.  No.  I.  c 
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have  looked  down  from  the  bridge  on  s  welt^^dected  group  of 
round  headed  trees. 

Hie  pcmUr,  therefore,  would  be  adnntageoosly  [daiitcd- 
wherever  uiere  is  a  continuance  of  horizontal  lines ;  bnt  tliey 
should  be  so  arranged  aa  to  form  a  part  of  those  lines,  to 
s^em  to  grow  out  of  them,  rather  than  to  break  or  ctmtrast 
with  them  in  too  abrupt  a  manner.  In  the  case  of  a  stable  or 
other  agricultural  building,  where  the  principal  mass  extends  in 
length  rather  thari  in -height,  (Jig.  2.),  it  would  be  wrong  fo  plant 


tlieni  exactly  before  it  (a),  but  lhe>'  should  be  At  the  skies  or 
l>ehiiHl.  I'lie  poplar  is  very  generally  plaiiiMl  before  the  cot- 
Uiires  and  resiliences,  which  are  to  be  found  on  ilie  roads  a  lew 
miles  from  the  melro|x>lts ;  anil  as  forming  a  port  of  those  re- 
sitrences  nothing  can  be  worse ;  yon  may  see  six  or  eight  pop- 
lars taller  than  the  housie,  obstructing  its  view,  and  oveqmwer- 
ing  and  tliminishing  it  by  ibeir  magnitude  ond.siiflfhess,  when- 
a  lew  low  trees  mixed  widi  Inburnanis,  iilncs,  &c.,  would  be 
so  much  more  to  the  purpose,  —  not  but  the  poplai's  are  well 
calculated  to  produce  good  effect  as  n  whole,  w lien  the  road  is 
seen  in  perspective;  but  it  is  not  to  be  supjwsed  iliat  general 
effect  and  public  ornament  has  been  studied  by  individuals. 
The  p<^lar  should  also  appear  in  all  plantntiutis  niul  belts  that 
are  made  with  a  view  to  ptctiire^i|uc  t-fiect,  {^.  S.),  but  more 


particulorly,  they  should  be  introduced  in  a  sparing  but  judi- 
cious manner  in  all  pleasure-grounds;  and  they  are  tjuite  in- 
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dispensiMe  in  ths  romiation  of  enoh  groups  as  ire  intended  tor 
convey  an  imprcGsion  of  thxt  grand  and  classical  amplicity, 
which  is,  or  should  be,  the  first  object  in  all  omameotal  plant- 
ing.    Another  sketch,  {Jig.  *■  a,  b.)  will  be  the  shortet  way 


of  showing  the  assistance  which  the  poplars  give  to  a  group  of 
trees.  Here,  though  the  mass  (a)  might  be  seen  to  advantage  in 
some  situations,  when  grouping  wim  other  objects,  it  is,  when 
contemplated  merely  by  itself,  quite  uninteresting  from  its  dull 
and  monotonous  appearance ;  but  add  the  poplars,  as  in  {b)  and 
you  immediately  create  an  interest,  and  give  a  certain  charac- 
ter to  the  group  which  it  did  not  before  possess.  The  causes 
are  these :  the  poplars  being  toller  than  the  other  trees,  and 
terminating  in  a  point,  serve  to  carry  off  the  group  into  the 
sliy,  or  whatever  may  be  behind  it ;  and  their  pointed  heads 
form  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  round  heads,  and  break  the  too 
uniform  line  exhibited  in  the  round-headed  group  (a).  Then 
their  brsnches  rising  stiffly  upwards,  contrast  with  and  render 
more  gracefnl  the  pendent  ones ;  and  their  stems  being  taller, 
form  afi  agreeable  variety  in  the  lov  or  part  of  the  group, 

Of  course,  there  ai^  odier  trees  which  would  am  consider- 
iHe  intet-est  to  the  group  under  consideration,  particiilarly 
those  of  die  fir  tribe,  and  such  as  are  of  a  light  and  pendent' 
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nature ;  but  my  object  has  been  to  consider  the  lombardy  pep- 
lar  under  the  least  advantageous  circumstances,  and  to  show  its 
value  and  importance  in  breaking  the  monotony  of  most  planta- 
tions Its  combination  with  other  trees,  and  i*emarks  on  them 
individually,  may  become  the  subject  of  some  future  paper. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 
Yours,  &C. 
No.  \.  WeUingtcn  Street^  John  Thompson. 

WatcAoo  Bridge^  Strand. 


A  RT.  I V.  Obsefixitions  on  an  Hj/j)oifiesis  concertiitig  the  Ejg^ects 
of  Green  Vegetable  Manure.  By  Anthony  Todd  Thom- 
son, M.  D.  F.  L.  S.,  &c.  Author  of  Lectures  on  Botany. 

Dear  Sir, 

In  |>erusing  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  of  London,  I  was  particularly  struck  with 
an  hypothesis  advanced  by  a  gentleman,  to  whose  labours  in 
Phytology  the  world  is  very  largely  indebted,  Mr.  T.  A. 
Knight,  in  a  paper  read  by  him  before  that  society,  ^^  on  the 
advantage  of  employing  vegetable  matter,  as  manure,  in  a  iresh 
state."  The  hypothesis  referred  to,  assumes  as  a  principle, 
that  plants  thrive  better  on  a  soil  manured  with  green-veget^ 
able  matter,  because  ^^  many  vegetable  substances  are  best 
calculated  to  re-assume  the  organic,  living  state,  when  they  are 
least  clianged  and  decomposed  by  putremction." 

The  grounds  on  which  Mr.  Knight  has  raised  this  hjrpothe- 
sis  are  two,  well-contrived  experiments.  In  the  first,  the  seeds 
of  the  Plum  vegetated,  with  uncommon  rapidity,  in  pots  nearly 
filled  with  the  fresh  leaves  and  roots  of  grasses:  in  the  second, 
which  was  a  more  extended  an(}  an  admirable  comparative 
experiment,  turnips  sowed  on  difierent  portions  of  the  same 
field,  difierently  manured,  grew  more  vigorously  in  proportion 
as  the  manure  approached  to  the  state  of  fi*esh-vegetable 
matter.  Thus,  the  crop  was  very  forward  and  luxuriant  on  a 
portion  of  the  field  on  which  green  Fern  had  been  employed 
as  manure ;  less  so  on  another  portion  on  which  fold  and  sta- 
ble manure  had  been  used ;  and  least  forward  on  a  third  por- 
tion, the  manure  of  which  was  completely  decayed  dung. 
Tlie  inferences  drawn  fi'om  these  experiments,  are  endea^ 
voured  to  be  further  supported  by  Mr.  Knight,  by  an  ima^ 
ginarv  analogy  between  the  assimilating  fimctions  of  plants 
and  those  of  carnivorous  animals,  ^^  who,''  he  observes,  ^^  re- 
ceive more  nutriment  firom  the  flesh  of  other  animals,  when 
they  obtain  it  most  nearly  in  the  state  in  which  it  exists  as 
part  of  a  living  body." 
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Without  refenriDg  to  the  analogy,  which  could  be  easily 

S roved  to  be  incorrect,  and  a  w^iJc  and  inefficient  prop  to 
ie  argument,  I  think  I  shall  have  little  difficulty  in  convinc- 
ing you  and  the  public,^  that  the  comparative  experiment,  al- 
though it  was  apparentlv  conclusive,  yet,  was  incomplete'^and 
unsalisfactoiy ;  inasmuch  as  no  use  appears  to  have  been  made 
of  the  thermometer,  for  ascertaining  the  Comparative  degree 
of  heat  of  the  soil,  in  the  portions  of  the  field  when  manured 
in  the  manner  already  described,  both  when  the  turnip  seed 
was  sown,  and  at  different  periods  of  the  growth  of  the  plants. 
To  tliis  neglect,  I  conceive  mav  be  attributed  the  fallacy  of 
the  conclasionsf  which  have  oeen  deduced  from  so  well 
planned  an  experiment. 

I  am  aware  that,  in  opposing  the  opinions  of  so  truly  phi- 
losophical an  enquirer  into  v^table  physiology  as  Mr.  Knight 
is,  I  expose  myself  to  the  hazard  of  l)eing  stigmatized  with 
presumption ;  but,  I  am  also  convinced,  uiat  as  truth  alone 
is  the  object  of  that  gentleman's  researches,  he  will  receive 
with  candour  any  objections  to  his  opinions  which  are  fairly 
advanced.  I  have,  therefore,  no  hesitation  in  asserting^  that 
before  we  can  admit  the  correctness  of  the  opinion,  which 
assumes  that  the  superiori^  of  the  crop,  on  the  portion  of 
the  field  manured  with  the  green  fern,  was  owing  to  the  more 
easy  re-organization  of  the  recent  v^table  matter  employed 
as  manure,  by  the  living  powers  of  Uie  growing  plants,  the 
author  of  it  is  bound  to  demonstrate  how  any  vegetable  sub- 
stance contained  in  the  soil,  4n  a  state  not  reduced  to  its 
ultimate  components,  can  be  taken  up  by  the  absorbents  of 
the  radicles  of  plants ;  and^  also,  how  any  v^etable  substance, 
without  being  so  reduced,  can  be  rendered  sufficiently  soluble 
in  the  soil  to  enter  the  mouths  of  these  minute  vessels  ?  I 
am  willing  to  admit  that  the  secretions  of  some  plants  are 
altered  by  situation,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  they 
grow :  as  for  example,  in  the  change  from  potash  to  soda, 
which  occurs  in  plants  brought  from  inland  situations  and 
cultivated  near  the  sea.  But,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  these 
changes  are  found  to  occur  in  the  saline  secretions  only,  which 
are  remarkably  soluble.  Linnaeus,  indeed,  maintained,  that 
the  secretions  of  plants  very  different  firom  one.  another  in 
genera  and  species,  growing  on  the  same  soil,  exist  ready 
prepared  in  the  earth,  and  are  merely  selected  by  the  plants : 
but  this  opinion  has  been  long  since  regarded  as  untenable. 
The  living  powers  of  both  animals  and  pumts  seem  to  be  per- 
fecdy  adapted  for  recombining  substances  the  most  opposite 
and  incoi^uous,  and  assimilating  them  to  their  own  proper 
nature.    What  can  be  stronger  proofs  of  tliis  fact,  than  Uiat 
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the  Gobra  de  Capelho  secretes  tlie  p<)isoh  which  is  feand 
tinder  its  fimg,  from  aliment  ^hich  is  not  essentially  difieretit 
from^  that  employed  by  the  most  innocuous  of  the  serpent 
tribe;  and  that  fruit,  which  is  sweety  palatable,  and  nutritious, 
is  the  product  of  the  same  soil  as  the  most  bittfer,  nauseous, 
and  poisonous  plants  ?  or  that,  in  the  same  animal  and  plant, 
secretions  are  found  possessed  of  i»t>pertie8  almost  diametric 
cally  opposite  ?  It  is  a  fact,  well  known  to  physiologists,  that 
chyle,  the  substance  produced  by  the  change  which  the  food 
undergoes,  before  it  mingles  with  the  blood,  has  no  analogy 
with  t£e  character  of  the  food  from  which  it  is  formed,  but 
derives  its  peculiar  properties  from  the  action  of  the  glands  of 
the  mesentery  by  which  it  is  prepared.  Whether  this  be  the 
case  with  the  sap  of  plants,  which  may  be  r^arded  as  the 
chyle  of  vegetables,  we  shall  never,  perhaps,  be  able  to  ascer« 
tain,  owing  to  the  impossibilitjr  of  obtaining  it  unmixed  with 
some  of  the  ready  formed  secretions,  previously  deposited  in 
or  near  the  root  of  the  plant;  but,  from  die  known  characters  of 
sap,  as  it  has  been  procured^  we  know  that  it  varies  much 
less  in  different  plants  than  we  might  ^jEirtorf  expect,  on  view- 
ing the  great  diversity  of  their  secretions.  That  it  is  not, 
therefore,  requisite  for  die  vigorous  growth  of  plants  to  ma- 
nure the  toil  with  fresh-vegetable  matter,  in  order  to  enable 
the  plants  to  obtain  their  food  in  a  state  the  least  changed,  and 
dec(Hnposed  by  putrefaction,  is  obvious ;  but  it  must,  at  the 
same  time,  be  admitted,  that  fresh-vegetable  matter  employed 
as  manure  is  admirably  adapted  to  advance  vegetation ;  and 
the  following  appears  to  me  to  be  the  true  explanation  of 
this  &ct,  and  the  cause  of  the  great  superiorly  of  the  crop, 
on  the  portion  of  the  field  manured  with  the  green  Fern  al* 
luded  to  in  Mr.  Knight's  experiment 

One  of  the  most  striking,  and  the  most  universally  known, 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  process  of  fermentation,  is  the  extri- 
cation of  heat;  and  this  principle,  also,  is  the  most  powerful 
and  healthful  stimulus  of  the  vegetable  excitability,  when  it  is 
not  applied  in  excess.  Now,  the  disposition  of  green  or  re- 
cent vegetable  matter  to  run  into  rapid  fermentatioii  is  well 
known;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  matter  of  this  de- 
scription, placed  under  the  soil  so  as  to  retain  a  considerable 
degree  of  moisture,  is  in  a  situation  the  most  favourable  for 
'commencing  and  carrying  on  the  process  of  fermentation ; 
thence,  the  more  recent  the  vegetable  substance,  the  sooner 
will  the  extrication  of  heat  commence,  and  the  longer  ^ill 
it  be  given  out  The  surrounding  soil,  also,  not  being  of 
a  combustible  nature^  and  not  a  very  good  conductor  of  car 
loric,  the  heat  will  spread  in  a  more  ^^able  degree;  while, 
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the  rapidity  of  the  fermentation  wHl  be  to  moderated,  as  to 
prevent  the  pabulum  of  the  process,   if  I  may  so  express 
iDjrsel^  from  being  too  soon  exhausted.   Owinc  to  this  state  of 
tlie  green  Fern,  therefore,  the  germination  of  the  turnip  seed 
aowH  oyer  it  was  begun,  ahd  the  vegetative  process  carried  on 
in  the  plants,  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  the  efiect  which 
would  follow  were  the  seed  sown  in  a  hot-bed;  except  that  the 
heat  was  of  a  more  moderate  degree,  and,  conseouently,  better 
suited  to  maintain  the  functions  of  the  v^tabie  economy  in 
the  growing  plant  hi  a  healthy  state.     Ine  fold  aiid  stable 
aumure^  on  account  of  the  ready  formed  salts  it.  contained, 
would,  perhaps,  promote  the  germination  of  the  seed  and  the 
growth  of  the  plants  more  vigorously  for  a  short  time;  but  as 
the  process  of  fermentation  would  be  sooner  completed  in  it 
than  in  the  green  Fern,  the  supply  of  heat  to  the  soil  would  be 
sooner  exhausted,  and  consequently,  that  necessary  stimulus 
being  withdrawn  from  the  growing  turnips  on  the  portion  of 
the  field  manured  with  it,  the  plants  over  the  green  Fern 
would  now.  gain  the  ascendancy,  as  they  were  soil  supplied 
with  heat;  the  process  of  decomposition  being  yet  in  activitj^ 
in  the  Fern.    Again,  as  the  fermentation  was  altogether  over 
in  the  completely  decayed  dung,   no  heat,  or  scarcely  any, 
would  be  extricated  from  it,  and,  therefore,  the  sole  oenent 
which  could  arise  to  the  germinating  seeds  and  growing 
plants  from  this  manure,  must  have  proceeded  merdy  fixnn 
the  stimulus  of  its  saline  components,  and  from  the  carbo^ 
naeeons  nutter  in  a  soluble  state,  which  it  is  adapted  to 
afibrd.     It  may  be   argued,   that,  as  it  is   probable,   the 
soluble  carbonaceous  matter  aiFordcd  by  completely  decayed 
dung  is  the  chief  part  of  the  food  of  plants,  the  turnips  raised 
over  this  manure  should  contain  more  solid  contents  than 
those  over  the  other  manures,  although  their  growth  was  less 
vigorous  and  luxuriant.    That,  however,  more  food  is  supplied 
by  completely  decayed  manure,  and  yet  less  taken  into  the 
system  of  the  plant,  may  be  eoually  true;  for  the  heat  afforded 
l^  the  more  recent  manures  being  absent,  the  action  of  the 
vegetable   vessels  in   the  growing  turnips  would   be  more 
languid,  and  absorption  and  assimilation  consequently  less 
perfect;  the  presence  of  the  stimulus  of  heat  bei|ig'as  essen- 
tial as  the  simple  supply  of  nutriment,  for  the  perfection  of 
the  pknt.    That  it  is  heat  only  which  can  be  re^^urded  as  the 
agent  producing  the  superiority  of  the  crpp  of  turnips,  on 
the  portion  of  the  field  manured  with  green  Fern,  as  detailed 
in  Mr.  Knight's  experiment,  may  easily  be  proved  by  the 
therm(mieter,  in  a  repetition  of  the  experiments.      Why, 
therefore,  Mr.-  Knight  may  say,  has  the  objector  to  my  ex- 
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oatimi  not  maintained  the  troth  of  his  olijectioiis  by  ex- 
perinients  with  that  instrument.  I  reply  that,  in  the  first 
place,  my  residence  in  town  and  my  professional  avocations, 
oppose  themselves  to  any  experimental  attempt  of  the  kind ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  that  any  experiments  on  my  part 
are  unnecessaiy,  as  I  admit  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Knight's  ex- 
periments, and  differ  from  him  only  in  the  conclusions  which 
he  has  deduced  from  them.  Our  premises  are  the  same,  but 
our  conclusions  are  at  variance,  and,  it  must  remain  with  others 
to  decide  which  are  the  most  accurate,  and  as  the  discovery 
of  truth  is  the  object  of  both,  the  determination  will  be 
equally  acceptable,  whatever  may  be  the  decision. 

In  the  supposition  that  my  op'mions  of  the  effects  of  these 
manures  are  correct,  it  would  appear,  that  the  most  useful 
manure  may  be  obtained  from  a  mixture  of  campleteb/  de^ 
cayed  siaUe  or  Jbid  litter^  and  green  or  Jresh  v^etable  matter  i 
or  perhi^s  no  manure  would  be  more  e£Scient  than  green 
vegetable  matter  spread  under  the  soil,  and  a  top  dressing  of 
salt  and  soc^.  The  completely  decayed  manure  would  pro- 
duce its  effect  by  affording  soluble  carbonaceous  matter  and 
salts  as  food  and  stimuli  to  the  growing  plants,  whilst  the  heat 
extrcated  by  the  fermentation  of  the  green-vegetable  manure, 
would  supply  a  sufficiency  of  that  principle  which,  in  con- 
junction witn  air  and -moisture,  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
rousing  'into  activity  the  vital  energies  latent  in  the  seed,  and 
maintaining  in  the  future  plant  the  proper  exercise  of  those 
functions,  which  enable  it' to  select  and  absorb  its  nutriment 
fi*om  the  soil,  to  carry  it  through  its  system  of  vessels  and 
glands ;  to  concoct  and  secrete,  from  it,  its  proper  juices ;  and 
finally  to  assimilate  it  into  its  own  peculiar  living  substance. 

I  remain,,  Dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 
Anthony  Todd  Thomsonl 
91.  Sloane  Street, 

90th  November,  1825. 


Art.  V.     On  the  Life  of  a  Jobbing  Gardener.    By  Mr. 
Archibald  M*Naughton,  of  Hackney. 

Sir,  *  Hackney y  29ih  Nao.  1825. 

I  AM  very  glad  to  see  your  proposal  for  a  Gardener's  Ma- 
gazine, for  I  have  long  thought  that  the  gardeners  should 
nave  an  organ  to  represent  them  and  instruct  them,  as  well  as 
the  farmers  and  mechanics.     I  have  been  upwards  of  fifly 
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years  in  the  line,  and  wa&  one  of  the  first  who  set  agbmg  tb« 
Ix>ndon  Gardeners'  Lodge,  described  in  your  Encyclopaedia, 
though  I  have  lonff  since  left  it,  from  not  bdng  satisfied  with 
its  management.  I  left  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1 777)  and,  aftcar 
working  some  time  in  Mr.  Christopher  Gray's  nursery  at  Ful- 
ham,  I  got  a  very  good  place  with  a  Mr.  Rolls,  a  great  stock- 
broker, whose  afibirs  went  wrong  after  I  had  been  six  years 
with  him,  and  I  was  obliged  to  quit  After  going  down  to 
Scodand  to  see  my  firiends,  I  came  up  aeain  and  got  a  place 
from  Mr.  Hare,  then  a  seedsman  in  St.  .Ames's  Street^  to  go 
t0  Mrs.  Wilson  at  Putney,  where  I  remained  till  her  daughter 
married,  when  her  husband  having  an  aversion  to  Scotch  ser- 
vants, I  was  obliged  to  leave.  Soon  after  this,  a  fellow-work- 
man and  m^rself  attempted  to  set  up  a  small  nurserv  at  EpscMn, 
part  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Young  of  that  place; 
but,  after  struggling  hard  for  little  more  than  two  years,  we 
were  obliged  to  give  up,  after  losing  all  we  had  saved,  and 
about  50^.,  which  my  partner  had  borrowed  from  his  aunt  at 
Kinross,  and  which  preyed  so  upon  his  mind,  that  I  verily 
believe  it  was  the  cause  of  his  d^th,  which  happened  about  a 
year  afterwards  at  Windsor ;  where  he  got  into  a  small  place 
to  look  after  a  garden,  and  some  fields  in  which  vegetables 
were  grown  for  sale. 

Not  liking  to  go  into  servitude  again,  I  began  jobbing  on 
my  own  account,  atid  a  poor  business  I  have  found  it  ever 
since.  When  I  first  b^an,  ^e-  highest  wages  I  could  get 
were  85.  a  day,  and  obliged  to  find  my  own  tools.  I  had  a 
good  'deal  of  employment  at  first,  partly  frt>m  the  circumstance 
of  being  a  Scotchman,  being  called  by  the  people  who  employ 
jobbers,  a  professed  gardener.  My  wife  also  took  up  a  green- 
grocer's shop  about  this  time,  and  we  did  very  well  till  we  lost 
our  only  daughter,  which  obliged  us  to  take  in  a  maid-servanc, 
who  let  in  some  fellows  into  me  house,  one  Sunday  afternoon 
when  we  were  at  chapel,  and  took  away  all  mv  savings,  most 
of  my  wife's  clothes,  and  concealed  the  bedcnng  in  an  out* 
house,  to  be  taken  away  no  doubt  at  night.  The  maid  was  never 
seen  again,  and  we  never  could  hear  any  thing  of  the  thieves. 
We  now  left  Camberwell  altogether,  and  both  my  wife  and  I 
took  a  situation  in  a  small  fiunily  near  Hammersmith,  where 
my  wife  was  cook,  and  I  had  a  man  under  me  for  the  garden 
and  for  looking  after  a  horse  and  chaise.  This  place  aid  not 
suit,  and  I  advertised  for  another,  and  got  one  in  a  lar^e  board- 
iug-school,  which  was  worse,  as  my  wife  was  expected  to  look 
after  the  milk  of  two  cows,  and  I  was  obliged  to  assist  in  brew- 
ing. After  doing  nothing  ^r  some  time,  I  began  the  jobbing 
again  at  Paddington,  and  my  wife  took  in  washing ;  but  she 
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ftSSaig  il]^  4vt  Mmoivftd  4o<^  Hadui«^  on  aoeoont  of  the  my 
where  I  lUKW  been  eter  sinoe^  being  just  able  to  gaiu  a  liveli- 
hood,  by  ^ring  out  the  gardens  for  the  new  buwliiifis  going 
«n  in  the  be^|[hboarhood.  I  have  often  been-advisea  to  take 
np  a  publio-h(Mise;  but  besides  that  my  wife  is  against  it  aa 
oonndering  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  her  fiimiiy,  I  consider 
that  it  wowd  be  degrading  the  professicxi  to  which  I  belong  if 
I  were  to  become  a  publican. 

Havinff  now^  Sxt^  given  you  a  short  history  of  my  life,  you 
will  see  imat  a  very  poor  business  a  gardener's  is»  and  eq)ecially 
a  jobbing  gardener's.  When  I  first  began  it,  I  was  preferred 
as  being  considered  a  regular  gardener;  but  now  a  labourer 
who  has,  perhaps,  worked  a  year  or  two  with  some  market- 
gardener  is  just  as  much  employed,  and  as  well  paid  as  mvself ; 
It  is  true,  I  have  hurt  mysdf  much  by  goiiu^  into  the  jobtnng 
line;  but  what  led  to  that  was  my  vain  ambition  of  being  a 
nui^sefyman,  without  having  the  means*  I  need  not  say  any 
thing  of  th^  prospects  of  an  cXA  man  near  70 ;  my  wife  is 
doM,  and  if  the  disease  which  shall  carry  me  off  be  a  lingering 
one,  I  have  no  oth^  prospect  than  the  workhouse.  If  you 
think  my  letter  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  Magazine  1  hope  it 
will  be  a  warning  to  gardeners  when  they  are  in  good  situa- 
tions to  keep  in  tiiem,  and  not  let  discontent  or  ambition  prey 
on  their  minds  so  as  to  make  them  leave  their  places  for  tittle 
iauhs ;  and,  especially,  not  to.  let  them  five  up  the  condition 
of  servitude  for  the  very  uncertain  one  ofbeing  in  business  far 
one's  self.'  And,  especially,  let  them  never  give  up  aiiy  place 
whatever  for  the  condition  of  a  jobbing  gardener,  for  that  is 
greater  slavery  than  being  a  common  labourer. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Archd.  M^Nauohtok 


Art.  VI.     On  CtMivatinga  Collection  of  Grasses  in  Pleasure 
grounds  or  Fknoer'-sardens.     By  Mr.  George  Sinclair, 
F.L.S.,  H.  S.,  &c  Nurseryman,   Author  of  Hortus  Gra- 
mineus  Wobumensis. 

Dear  Sir, 
A  COLLECTION  of  the  different  species  of  grasses  arranged  in 
a  distinct  compartment  of  the  pleasure-ground  or  £k>war-gar- 
den  will  be  foiund  to  constitute  one  of  its  most  interestiii^  fea- 
tures. It  has  been  justly  observed  by  Sir  James  E(mard 
Smith  in  his  English  Flora,  that  the  grasses  afford  more  sus- 
tenance iff  man  and  to  the  larger  animals  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  v^^etable  kingdom  together.;  thdr  herbage  if&perpetuaUy 
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gpring^iil^  and  ao  lenadoos  oT  Ufe,  accoimpodatgd  in  onet  ii^ 
stance  or  other  to- almost  every  cUmate^  soil,  and  situation, 
aflords  to  mature  her  ipost  wdcome  clothing,  and  to  the  culti« 
vator  of  the  soil  his  chief  riches.  Nothing  poisonous  or  injo-^ 
rious  is  found  among  them.  Their  farinaceous  seed  supplies 
fnaa  with  the  stalFof  life ;  in  wheats  barley,  rice,  oats,  maiz% 
Holcus  spicatus,  Holcus  cemuus,  and  in  Poa  abysinnica.  The 
Cynosnrus  cristatus,  which  supplies  a  most  valuwleherbage  for 
'pasture^  has  culms  too  fibrous  and  wiry  to  be  eaten  by  cattle ; 
yet  these  sustain  the  seed  of  the  plant  until  winter,  and  y^hm 
ihe  snow  covers  and  conceals  every  other  kind  of  food,  these 
f  upply  the  smaller  and  even  several  of  the  larger  birds  with 
the  means  of  esustence* 

The  grasses  constitute  one  of  the  most  perfect  nature] 
orders  of  plants,  and  although  humble,  and  until  lately,  over- 
looked by  the  general  observer,  consist  of  upwards  of  a  thoui- 
«and  periecdy  distinct  species,  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  their  specific  botanical  characters,  by  the  difference  which 
exists  in  the  proportions  of  the  constituents  of  the  nutritive 
matter  afforded  by  each,  by  the  different  periods  at  which 
their  produce  attains  to  peitection,  and  by  the  peculiar  soils 
and  situations  to  which  the  different  species  are  adapted. 
The  observation  of  these  habits  and  properties,  as  they  pre^ 
sept  themselves  in  the  progress  of  growtn  of  the  plants,  will 
be  found  to  afford  more  amusing  variety,  and  perhaps  useful 
and  instructive  occupation  of  time,  than  can  be  obtained  fix>m 
the  cultivation  of  any  other  distinct  family  of  plants  whatever. 

The  flowers  of  the  grasses  are  perfect,  and  are  remarkable 
for  the  simplicity  and  elegance  which  pervades  their  whole 
structure;  they  will  be  found  to  want  only  examination  to 
excite  oar  admiration  that  so  slender  and  simple  a  structure 
should  be  productive  of  such  important  ends,  and  capable  of 
receiving  upwards  of  a  .thousand  clear  specific  shades  of 
variation  wiwout  in  the  least  affecting  its  primary  essential 
family  character. 

As  an  example  of  the  truth  and  beauty  of  die  natural  orders 
of  plants,  the  grasses  afford  the  best  illustration  to  the  young 
botanist. 

In  the  botanical  investigation  of  the  different  species,  a 
high  interest  is  kept  up  fix>m  a  consideration  of  the  various 
properties  and  separate  habits  peculiar  to  each  individual 
species,  yet  all  tending  to  one  great  and  important  end — the 
.support  of  animal  life;  from  the  moth  which  lives  op  the  Way 
b^net  {Hcrdeum  murinum)  to  man  himself  who,  from 
many  species,  draws  support  directly,  and,  in  remote  con* 
Isequenoei^  bfm  the  whple  tribe.  Park  in  his  travel^,  (VoL  i. 
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pp.  69-^  75.)9  informs  us  that  the  Holcus  spicatusand  Holcos 
eemuus  were  cultivated  laimly  in  Africa  by  the  natives,  for  the 
Vke  purposes  as  wheat  ancf  barlev  are  in  Europe.  •  The  Pda 
ainfssinica  has  a  very  small  seed,  and  yet,  as  Bruce  informs 
US)  it  is  cultivated  extensively  in  Abyssinia  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  bread,  (tefF.)  The  annual  species^of  grass  have  larger 
and  heavier  seeds  than  those  which  are  perennial,  and  me 
creeping  rooted  species  have  lighter,  and  in  general,  less  fer- 
tile seeds  than  the  fibrous  rooted.  The  creeping  roots  of 
the  common  conch  grass  {TrUicwn  repens)  contain  a  Targe 
quantity  of  nutritive  matter ;  in  its  composition  or  properties 
approaching  nearer  to  that  of  com,  than  the  nutritive  matter 
afforded  by  the  herbage  of  any  of  the  other  grasses*  On  the 
continentf  particulariy  at  Naples^  these  roots  are  r^ularly 
sent  to  market,  and  are  there  highly  esteemed  for  the  food 
of  horses.  The  writer  of  this  had  some  of  these  roots  for  ex- 
amination sent  from  Naples,  they  proved  to  contain  more 
nutritive  matter  than  the  roots  of  English  growth.  Dogs 
eat  the  leaves  of  this  specie^  of  grass  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Holcus  avenaceus,  to  excite  vomiting. 

The  &rinaceous  seeds  of  the  annual  grasses  supply  man  with 
the  staff  of  life,  and  the  herbage  of  the  perennial  species  afford 
to  the  more  valuable  domestic  animals,  that  constant  supply 
of  essential  food  without  which  they  could  not  exist  in  any 
considerable  number,  or  for  any  length  of  time,  much  less  be 
brought  to  furnish  us  with  the  most  important  articles  of 
clothing,  and  some  of  the  most  important  parts  of  food; 
meat,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese ;  wool,  and  leather,  with  all  the 
concomitant  advantages,  such  as  labour,  manure,  &c.  which 
result  to  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  from  the  use  of  cattle, 
would  be  lost  without  the  cultivation  of  the  perennial  grasses. 

The  nutritive  powers  of  the  different  species  of  pasture  or 
hay  grasses  are  tbund  to  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  saccharine,  mucilaginous,  albuminous,  bitter  extractive, 
and  saline  matters  which  each  affords. 

Not  two  species  of  grasses  are  found  to  agree  in  the  pro- 
portions of  these  vegetable  principles  contained  in  each ;  as 
instances,  the  Elymus  arenarius  affords  the  largest  proportion 
of  sugar,  the  Foa  compressa,  var.  erecta,  consists  almost  of 
pure  mucilage,  and  the  Festuca  pennata,  or  Holcus  avenaceus, 
&C-9  a  greater  proportion  of  bitter,  extractive,  and  saline 
matters. 

There  are  but  few  species  which  attain  their  height  of  pro- 
duce at  the  same  period  of  the  season,  consequendy,  scarcely  a 
month  occurs  which  is  not  the  season  of  some  particular  species 
attaining  its  perfection  of  growth :  and  here,  it  may  be  ob- 
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s&rved,  thata  grass-garden,  where  a  number  of  different 
species  of  grasses  are  arranged  side  by  side,  illnstrates  this 
important  point  in  the  economy  of  the  grasses  in  a  clear  and 
interesting  manner.  It  is  from  this  property  of  the  natural 
grasses,  connected  with  a  combination  of  a  considerable  num- 
Der  of  different  species,  which  are  always  found  in  the  most 
rich  or  fattening  pastures,  that  the  great  superiority  of  these 
over  artificial  pastures,  or  of  such  as  are  formed  of  one  or  two 
species  only,  chiefly  arises ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  former, 
whether  formed  by  nature  in  the  course  of  many  years,  or  by 
art  in  one,  (by  sowing  the  seeds  of  all  the  essential  species,  or 
by  stocking  the  soil  at  once  with  a  sufficiency  of  these  plants^ 
precluding  jhereby  the  introduction  of  spurious  grasses  or 
weeds,)  are  productive  of  a  perpetual  verdure  and  supply  of 
fresh  herbage  unknown  in  artificial  pastures,  consisting  of  one 
or  two  species  of  plants  only. 

(To  be  coiUitmed.) 


Art.  VII.  Of  tlie  best' Mode  of  Washing  Water  Cresses  atid 
otJier  Salads  so  as  to  free  them  from  the  Larva:  of  Insects^ 
and  Worms.  By  Mr.  James  Simson,  Gardener,  Mussel* 
burgh,  near  l!!dinburgb. 

Sir, 

I  received  your  letter  with  a  prospectus  of  the  Gardener^s 
Magazine,  which  work  I  think  will  be  very  useful  to  us  here^ 
who  know  little  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  gardens  about  Loiw 
don.  I  am  sorry  you  did  not  mention  some  subject  that  you 
wanted  me  to  write  about,  as  I  do  not  know  what  to  fix  on; 
however,  as  you  say  you  must  have  all  your  papers  for  the  first 
number  by  the  ena  of  this  month,  the  only  thing  I  can  think 
of  is  to  send  you  some  remarks  on  the  water  cresses,  and  other 
winter  salad^  such  as  brooklime^  scurvy  grass^  American 
cress,  &C. 

I  understand  there  has  been  something  written  on  the  cul* 
ture  of  the  water  cress  in  the  transactions  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society.  I  have  not  seen  these  transactions, 
though  my  master  got  me  to  cultivate  the  cress  in  consequence 
of  somebody's  toUinff  him  how  it  was  described  in  them.  We 
grow  them  m  a  saaajl  pond  behind  the  melon  ground  in  the 
slip,  and  only  round  the  mamn  of  the  pond ;  but  what  I  have 
principally  to  communicate  aoes  not  concern  the  growing  but 
the  ffathering.  After  these  cresses  had  beeii  served  up  to 
breakfiust  &r  several  weeks,  it  happened  on^  morning  that  a 
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yoftng  ItAf  who  was  on  $,  visit  iram  EdfnlNirrii»  obsemeil 
somethtng  clear  «iid  glatfaMmsy  like  small  snails,  fixed  on  the 
backs  of  the  leaires  of  the  cresses;  some  said  they  were  young 
water  snails ;  others  thut  they  were  yoong  horse  leaches,  ami 
some  took  them  for  the  ^gs  of  worms.  However  that  may 
be,  the  whole  family  were  disgusted  with  them,  and  it  was 
ordered  that  no  more  should  be  brought  to  table  than  what 
were  gathered  in  a  running  stream.  Some  days  afterwards,  I 
collected  some  from  the  tailnlam  of  Lasswade  mill ;  but  on 
ins|iecting  them  it  Was  found  that  there  was  also  a  white  gdati^ 
nous  substance  that  would  not  come  oiFwith  common  washinj^ 
attached  to  the  back  of  some  of  the  leaves.  There  was  now  a 
mod  deal  of  alaim,  especially  as  a  young  woman  who  worked  in 
tne  garden,  and  had  been  in  the  habit  of  serving  the  kitchen 
and  gathering  the  cmsses,  was  troubled  with  a  swelling  in  her 
stomach,  accompanied  with  occasional  foatfamg  of  food«  This 
alarm  perhaps  would  not  have  taken  place,  nad  not  a  poor 
woman  m  the  village  about  a  year  ago,  after  being  ill  for  a 
long  time  with  a  stomach  compl»nt,  at  last  one  morning 
vomited  up  a  small  bag  of  caterpillars,  which  are  supposed  to 
have  hatched  in  her  stomach  from  eggs,  attached  to  some 
vegetable  that  she  had  eaten.  It  now  became  a  serious  mattef 
to  Know  how  to  wash  water  cresses,  and  my  master  talked' of 
asking  Doctor  ■  who  belongs  to  the  London  Horticul- 

tural Society,  to  write  to  the  Secretary  to  know  how  they 
washed  them  there.  However  this  was  not  done,  and  it  oc- 
curred to  n\e  to  ask  some  of  the  women  who  gather  cresses 
and  brook-lime  from  the  bums  about  Edinburgh,  and  call  tbeni 
through  the  town,  how  they  did.  I  found  they  were  not  very 
particular  in  washing  them,  and  had  never  heard  o^  or  seen 
any  thing  like  snails  or  vermin  on  the  backs  of  the  leaves.  From 
this  I  concluded  that  there  was  no  danger  in  eatmg  these  things, 
whatever  diey  might  be.  The  idea,  however,  was  very  unplea- 
sant, and  ai^  that  were  sent  up  to  table  afterwards  were  care* 
fully  brushed  with  a  cellery  brush  by  the  butler.  But  this  was 
too  much  trouble  to  be  continued  for  any  length  of  time.  Tk« 
cook' thought  of  washing  them  with  ashes,  which  she  said  she 
knew  would  kill  mites  in  cheese.  I  thought  of  lime  water,  which 
I  knew  would  kUl  snails  and  worms,  but  on  these  plans  being 
mentioned  by  my  master  to  Mr.  Brown  of  Dalkeith,  he  suggest?* 
ed  the  idea  of  having  a  tub  of  salt  water  from  the  sea,  and  steep*' 
Ing  them  a  few  mmutes  in  that  We  imnwdiately  adoptted  his 
aovkse,  and  sncoeeded  perfeedy  in  detaching  every  thing  oi 
the  animal  kind  fttHU  the  leaves.  My  mistress  was  so  mvch 
"pleased  with  Che  thing  that  she  has  since  had  every  kind  of 
"salad  iitashed  in  this  way„  especially  such  as  grow  .close. cm 
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cKe.  gf6uili9/Md  are  apt  to  have  wormi  ^imf  slogs  gadieieJ 
with  them.  We  haye  even  had  smoH  red  froriM  come  one  of 
cabbages  and  lettuce^  besides  greenfly,  and  caterpillars..  AAer 
the  vegetables  remain  three  or  four  miniHes  in  ike  sak  water 
cistern,  whatever  has  been  in  them  comes  -^t,  and  is  seen 
wrfthmg  and  dying  in  the  water  jast  aa  worms  come  out 
of  the  ground  and  die  on  the  sur&ce  after  a  waternig  with  lime 
water.  The  vegetables  are  then  taken  out  and  washed  with 
fine  fresh  water  in  the  usual  way. 

I  think  this  is  a  thmg  that  will  be  considered  worth  knowing 
by  the  readers  of  the  Crardener's  Magazine^  as  salt  is  now  so 
cheap,  itwiU  cost  vety  little,  as  the  same  water  will  last  for 
week%  the  womisi  See.  being  strained  out  of  it. 

I  am,  Sir,  yomrs^  ftc 

Jamkb  SimsdRi 
Mfissclfmrfrh^  Nao.2tMhy  1825. 


AttT.  VIII.  On  the  Otlitvatian  <f  Hothottse  Indbous'-rooiei 
PlatUs.  By  Mr.  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.  Author  of  the 
Botanical  Cultivator,  Cistinee,  and  other  works. 

Op  all  the  genera  of  hothouse  bulbs,  that  are  eultivaled  in 
our  gardens,  none  can  vie  with  the  beautiful  genus  Akaryllts^ 
of  which  there  are  now  numerous  species,  and  also  a  ^^feat 
number  of  hybrid  or  mule  productions  in  our  coHeotsons» 
some  or  other  of  which  ave  producing  their  splendid  flaweis 
all  die  year  through.  The  mule  plants  are  ui  general  move 
hardy,  and  flower  more  readily  than  the  original  species,  which 
makes  them  very  desirable.  In  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Cobrtll^ 
a  great  quantity  of  hybrid  productions  have  been  raised  fram 
seeds,  and  several  hundreds  of  them  were  in  flower  all  dirougik 
last  winter  and  spring,  which  was  occasbned  hgi  the  follow? 
ing  method :  ^-  they  had  been  grown  in  frames  and  pits  aH 
the  summer ;  and  in  autumn,  when  it  became  time  to  remove 
them  to  the  hothouse^  they  were  taken  out  of  the  pots,  and 
the  mould  was  all  shook  clean  from  their  roots ;  they  were 
then  laid  on  shelves  in  the  hous^  and  as  the  leaves  and  roots 
began  to  decay,  they  were  cleared  away,  that  they  might  .not 
injnre  the  bulbs.  As  soon  as  the  bulbs  became  d^  and  hardj 
some  of  them  begao  to  show  flower,  and  othset  continued  t6 
do  so  all  the  winter  and  spring,  seUon  beiiq;  loss*  than  a 
hundred,  sometimes  two  or  three  bundwid  in  flower  togetheiv 
when  scarcely  any  other  pfamt  was  m  bloom.  As  soon  ^  thig[ 
show  for  bloom  th^  shoukl  be  potted^  and  the  sooner  iBe 
better,  as  they  draw  up  weak,  and  do, not  flower  so  wal^tf 
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allowed  to  remain  too  lonff  aftar  showing  bloom;  as  soon  as 

Sotted  they  must  be  placea  in  the  hothouse,  giving  them  but 
ttle  water  at  first,  but  as  tlie  pots  get  filled  with  roots  they 
will  require  a  greater  supply.  The  sorts  that  succeed  best  in 
turning  out  are  A.  regituPt  Johnsoni^  crocata^  acuminata,  rutiloj 
JUgidOf  psUtadnOj  and  vOtatOj  and  all  the  hybrids  that  have 
been  produced  from  them.  A.  aulicoj  calyptrata,  soiandra- 
Jlora,  and  reticulata^  do  not  like  turning  out  so  well,  as  it  is 
their  nature  to  continue  growing  all  the  year  through,  and 
the  hybrid  productions  fi'om  those  partake  of  the  nature  of 
their  parents.  They  only  require  to  be  vcept  dry  a  consider- 
able time  in  their  pots  to  make  them  flower,  except  any  get 
sickly,  or  the  mould  gets  sodden  in  their  pots ;  they  should 
then  be  laid  by  to  dry  for  a  considerable  time,  or  they  will  be 
apt  to  rot  By  laying  the  bulbs  to  dry  in  this  way,  a  far 
greater  number  may  be  srown  than  could  by  any  other 
means,  as  by  their  bieing  laid  to  dry  on  shelves,  other  plants 
can  be  grown  in  the  space  that  they  would  occupy  if  kept  in 
pots.  A.  reticulata  and  striati/blia  succeed  best  in  light  turfy 
loam,  mixed  with  sand;  all  the  other  sorts  we  find  grow 
more  fi-eely  in  about  one  half  light  turfy  loam,  rather  more 
than  a  third  of  white  sand,  and  the  rest  turfy  peat ;  the  use 
of  the  turfy  soil  is  to  keep  it  from  binding  or  getting  hard  in 
the  pots,  which  it  will  do  if  sifted  fine  *  the  fibres  in  die  turfy 
soil  also  keep  it  open,  that  the  roots  mav  pass  readily  through 
it';  the  pots  roust  also  be  well  drainecf  with  potsherds,  that 
the  moisture  may  pass  ofi*  readily,  as  nothing  injures  bulbs 
so  much  as  to  be  sodden  in  the  pots ;  the  i  lots  are  also  very 
fiind  of  running  amongst  the  small  potsherds.  It  is  a  very 
bad  plan  that  is  generally  adopted  of  placing  piece  of  flat 
tile  or  potsherd  over  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  for 
bv  that  means,  by  continual  watering,  the  hole  gets  as  firmlv 
closed  as  if  corked  up,  and  the  water  remains  in  the  pot,  sod-  ' 
dening  and  souring  the  mould,  and  very  often  occasions  the 
plant  to  rot.  The  oetter  way  is  to  lay  a  hollow  piece  of  pot- 
sherd about  halfway  over  the  hole,  then  to  lay  another  piece 
or  two  against  it,  and  to  fill  up  all  round  with  a  handful  or 
two  of  potsherds  broken  small^  according  to  the  size  of  the 
pot- 
Seeds  of  this  genus,  as  well  as  most  other  bulbs,  should 
be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  when  the  young  plants  are  a 
few  inches  high,  they  must  be  potted  ofi^  either  singly  or  se- 
veral in  one  pot ;  if  a  hotbed  frame  be  ready  to  receive  them, 
all  the  better,  as  they  will  grow  much  fiister  in  fi^mes  than  in 
the  house ;  as  soon  as  their  pots  are  filled  with  roots,  shift 
them  into  larger  ones,  giving  them  three  or*four  shifts  in  the 
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course  of  the  summer;  they  will  then  grow  rapidlyyaiul  many 
will  flower  at  twelve  montlis  old^  particularly  any  mules  from 
A.  reiiadata  or  slriati/blia. 

As  the  different  species  of  Crinum  and  Pancratium  con- 
tinue growing  at  all  seasons  pf  the  year,  they  will  succe^ 
better  to  be  Kept  in  pots  continually,  only  shifting  them  oc- 
casionfdly  into  larger  ones,  as  the  others  become  filled  with 
roots,  tor  the  more  room  the  roots  have  to  run,  the  finer  the 
flowers  ¥rill  be;  and  Crimim  amabilc,  if  grown  in  a  iarge  pot 
or  tub,  will  produce  its  magnificent  and  fragrant  flo  wers  four 
times  every  year.  They  will  all  require  occasionally  to  have 
the  mould  all  shook  from  the  roots,  and  the  suckers  taken  ofi^, 
or  otherwise  they  will  become  unmanageable.  As  they  are  of 
stronger  and  more  vigorous  growth  than  Amaryllis,  they  will 
require  rather  a  stronger  soil;  some,  good  rich  loam»  mixed 
with  nearly  a  third  of  sand,  and  a.littk  peat  to  keep  it  opeUf 
is  the  best  soil  for  the  difierent. species,  also  beinff  careful  to 
have  the  pots  well  drained  with  potsherds ;  and  if  any  bulb 
should  chance  to  be  getting  rotten,  or  have  lost  its  roots,  it 
must  be  dried  in  the  way  recommended  for  Amaryllis.  Any 
young  plants  that  are  wanted  to  grow  fast,  should  also  be 
placed  in  a  hotbed  frame  or  pit  in  summer,  and  as  soon  as 
one  pot  is  filled  with  roots,  it  should  be  shifted  into  a  larger 
one;  by  that  means  they  will  soon  become  flowering  plants. 

HiBMANTHUS  multi/hrus  is  a  tender  stove  bulb^  which  re- 
quires a  great  heat,  and  particular  care  to  grow  and  flower  it 
well ;  the  same  soil  as  recommended  for  Amaryllis  is  suitable 
to  it,  and  bulbs  that  are  firesh  imported  should  be  potted  and 
placed  in  a  hotbed  frame,  but  diey  will  require  very  litde 
water  until  they  have  made  fresh  roots ;  they  will  then  need 
a  frequent  supply,  but  they  will  always  require  a  warm  situ- 
ation in  the  hothoute,  and  care  must  be  uJcen  not  to  water 
them  over  the  leaves,  as  it  very  frequently  gets  into  their 
hearts  and  rots  them ;  one  reason,  we  believe,  of  their  gene- 
rally surviving  so  short  a  time  in  most  collections,  which  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  they  are  splendid  flowering  plants. 


Art.  IX.  Historical  Notice  of  the  PresaU  de  Malifies  Pear. 
By  John  Braddick,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  of  Boughton  Mounts 
Kent 

Dear  Sir, 

It  was  not  till  this  day  that  your  Prospectus  of  the  Gar- 
dener's Magazine  reached  me.  I  am  happy  to  find  that  such 
a  work  is  undertaken  by  you,  in  whose  hands  I  am  sure  that 
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It  will  be  ably  conducted*    For  the  infonnatioo  of  our 
.cultural  brethren,  to  be  inserted  in  your  new  Magazine,  I 
herewith  send  you  an  account  of  a  new  pear,  with  four  speci- 
mens of  the  fruit,  which  I  beff  that  you  will  taste  and  report 
upon  as  your  judgement  shall  direct.    The  history  of  this 
pear  is  as  follows :  —  The  late  Count  Coloma,  of  Malines, 
amused  himself  in  raising  new  varieties  of  the  pear,  by  im* 
impr^nating  the  blossom,  &c. ;   the  idea  of  so  doing  first 
struck  him  near  fifty  years  ago»  as  he  informed  me,  on  his 
reading  the  works  of  the  English  author,  Bradl^.    During 
five  years  that  I  annually  visited  the  continent,  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  buds  of  new  fruits,  I  used  every  year  to 
receive  buds  firom  the  count's  garden ;  several  of  those  had 
firuited,  and  were  named  by  him ;  many  others,  although  con- 
sidered as  children  of  promise,  had  not  fruited,  and  were,  in 
consequence,  without  names ;  amongst  the  latter  was  a  cutting, 
containing  buds  of  the  pear  now  sent  to  you ;  one  of  these 
buds  I  inserted  into  the  bearing  branch  of  a  pear  tree  growing 
against  a  N.  W.  wall  in  my  garden,  at  my  late  residence  in 
Surrey,  which  bud  produced  fruit  in  two  years  afier  its  in- 
sertion.    This  fruit  was  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  and  was  pronounced  by  those  gentlemen  to 
be  good.     I  wrote  to  Mr.  Louis  Stofiels,  corresponding  mem- 
ber of  the  Horticultural  Society  in  the  city  of  Malines,  de- 
scribing the  pear,  and  requesting  him  to  trace  out  the  name 
of  it :  m  reply  to  my  letter,  Mr.  Sto£Pells  stated  that  the 
Count  Coloma's  garden  was  sold,  and  his  collection  of  fimit 
trees  dispersed,  so  that  no  further  information  could  be  gaitied 
of  the  pear  in  that  quarter.  To  this  he  added^  that  it  was  the 
wish  of  the  Count's  friends  that  the  pear  in  question  should 
be  called  Present  de  Malines,  by  which  name  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  transactions^  and  under  this  name  I 
gave  buds  of  it  to  Mr.  Young,  nurseryman  of  Epspm,  and  some 
others.     Upon  removing  my  collection  of  fiiiit  trees  last  year 
from  Thames  Ditton,  in  Surrey,  to  this  places  I  brought  with 
me  a  young  standard  tree  of'^the  Present  de  Malineg,  and 
planted  it,  together  with  the  Seckle,  Urbaniste,  Poire  d' Ananas, 
Passe  Colmar,  Napoleon,  Marie  Louise,  Beurr^  and  many 
other  new  fruits,  in  an  exposed  situation,  on  part  of  Cox- 
heath.      This  I  did  for  die  purpose  of  tnring  if  those  su- 
perior fruits  would  ripen  on  standard  trees  m  uie  climate  of 
England :  all  the  trees  appear  to  like  the  soil  and  situation, 
and  the  Present  de  Malines  bore  seven  fruit  this  year,  four  of 
which  I  now  send  to  you,  and  suggest,  if  you  should  find  the 
fruit,  upon  tasting,  to  be  of  a  quality  that  will  warrant  the 
measure,  that  you  recommend  this  tree'  as  a  standard  to  be 
planted  in  the  southern  parts  of  England  and  Ireland ;  as  an 
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espalier  in  die  nidlaiid  parts  of  those  ooantries ;  and  ^againtt 
s  wall  in  Scotland,  and  the  remaining  part  of  die  other  two 
countries.  To  this,  I  think,  that  you  may  safely  add,  thaC 
this  firuit  will  prore  a  valuable  acqaisiti<»  tr  otur  national  stock 
of  pears.  The  tree  is  dean,  healthy,  and  vigorous  in  growtfay 
&lb  early  into  fruit,  and  promises  to  bear  abundandy. 

Respectfully  I  am. 

Dear  Sir, 
BaugkUm  Moanij  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

SOA  Nao.  1825.  John  BnAoniCK. 

NoU. — We  received  the  fruit,  which  have  a  good  deal  of  the 
Bonchr^tien  shape,  large  at  one  end,  smooth,  and  every  where 
of  a  beautiful  yellow  coloun  one  specimen  0&«5.}  we  tasted 


ourselves,  and  the  others  we  sent  to  diree  eminent  fruiterers.  It 
is  agreed  that  they  are  of  most  excellent  quality,  melting,  and 
of  a  rich  musky  flavour.    Mr.  Grange, .  one  of  our  first  firuit- 
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ererS)  knows  the  pear»  calls  it  a  melting  Bonchr^tien,  a  good 
bearer»  and  excellmt  keeper.     Mr.  Cooke's  opinion  is  to  the 

same  efiPect 

It  is  amusing  to  hear  of  the  Standard  Napoleon  being  planted 
4on  Coxheathy  a  spot  where,  during  the  war,  the  flower  of  the 
British  aimy  were  assembled  to  prevent  such  a  result  Mr.  Brad- 
dick  has  purchased  a  very  fine  estate  in  that  neighbourhood, 
which  he  is  improving  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  introducing 
there,  and,  wherever  he  has  an  opportunity,  the  most  improved 
.varieties  of  hardy  fruits.  To  this  subject  he  has  been  devoted 
for  many  years,  and,  perhaps,  no  mim.  living  has  originated 
-from  seed,  or  imported  from  France  and  .Ajnerica  a  greater 
inimber  of  excellent  sorts.  At  Boughton,  Mr.  Braddick  i& 
his  own  avdiitect,  agronome,  and  gardener,  and  we  should 
be  most  happy  to  receive  some  account  of  the  many  oper- 
ations he  has  now  going  forward  in  building  and  planting. — 

COKD. 


Art.  X.  On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Grapehumnas  Wesfs  St. 
Peter^  as  practised  at  Spring  Grove :  By  Miu  Isaac  Old- 
ACRE,  F.H.S.,  gardener  to  the  Empa*or  of  Russia. 

West's  St  Peter  grape  is  acknowledged  bv  all  who  have 
seen  it  at  Spring  Grove  to  be  the  finest  and  best  late  grt^ 
yet  cultivated  in  this  country ;  and  although  it  has  been  long 
m  England  it  is  but  litde  known  amongst  horticulturist 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  its  having  been  cultivated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  before  I  planted  two  vines  of  it 
at  Spring  Ghrove  in  the  year  1818.  It  has  made  such  rapid 
progress  in  its  growth  and  firuit  bearing,  that  I  hope  a  short 
history  of  it  in  your  Gardener's  Magazme  may  be  of  no  small 
int^^st  ta  the  lovers  and  cultivators  of  grapes  m  general,  as,  if 
they  adhere  to  the  few  hints  here  given,  they  may  have  goipes 
all  the  winter  months,  as  plentifiil  and  as  fine  as  at  any  time 
in  summer. 

I  begin  every  year  to  force  this  grape  in  the  middle  of  Aprils 
and  keep  the  heat  of  the  house  where  it  grows  as  near  sixty- 
five  degrees  fire  heat,  by  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  as  I 
can  until  the  summer  months.  This  grape  requires  more  heat 
to  brinff  it  to*  maturity  than  the  Hamburgh,  or  any  of  the 
earlier  kinds  I  am  acquainted  with.  The  fruit  with  me  b^ins 
to  change  colour  in  August  When  the  weather  is  wet  or  cold 
at  this  season  I  make  a  little  fire  at  nights,  so  as  to  keep  the 
house  at  sixty  degrees  fire  heat  until  the  fruit  becomes  quite 
black,  which  is  sometimes  in  the  middle,  and  sometimes  in 
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the  end  of  November,  wb^  I  reduce  it  to  temperate,  and  so 
keep  it  till  I  have  cut  all  the  grapes.  This  in  someyears  is 
the  beginning,  and  some  years  the  end  of  March.  The  Poo- 
pah  grape  I  k^p  till  April,  with  the  leaves  on  as  if  in  sum* 
mer. 

The  .wood  of  West's  St  Peter  is  round,  of  a  brpwn  colour, 
short  jointed,  eyes  prominent,  leaves  rather  small,  and  fiat, 
smooth,  and  shming  underneath,  deeply  serrated ;  they  turn 
to  a  purple  colour  as  the  fruit  bea>mes  olack.  *  The  vine  grows 
freely,  and  is  a  great  bearer ;  the  bunches  at  first  showing  are 
small,  and  apparently  weak,  but  gradually  advance  until  they 
become  long  with  large  shoulders.  The  blossom  sets  fi*eely, 
the  berries  are  round,  and  grow  of  an  even  size,  and  if  weU. 
thinned  they  soon  become  large.  When  ripe,  the  grape  is  of  a 
veiy  black  colour,  the  skin  thm,  with  small  seeds,  very  juicy,, 
and  high  fiavoured. 

There  is  another  St  Peter  grape  which  is  known  to.  most 
experienced  gardeners,  but  is  very  different  from  the  one 
above  mentioned ;  the  leaves  of  this  old  variety  are  very  downy 
or  woolly  underneath,  the  edges  turn  downward,  the  berries 
are  oval,  and  the  wood  long-jointed;  that  is,  with  great  dis^ 
tances  between  the  buds. 

Spring  Grove,  6th  December f  1825* 


Art.  XI.  On  the  BdatioHs-  of  Heaiy.  Moisture^  and  Eva^ 
poration  in  Natural  and  Jrt^tiat  Atmospheres.  By  Thomas 
Tredoolb,.  Esq^  Civil  Engineer. 

The  constitudon  of  the  atmosphere  has  a  most  important 
influence  on  the  growth  of  plants,  and  particularly  its  rela- 
tion to  moisture.  Till  within  these  few  years  the  variable 
state  of  the  moisture  in  the  air  was  not  registered  with  any 
degree-  of.  accuracy;  and,  chiefly,  from  the  want  of  proper 
instruments.  A  variety  of  contrivances  have  been,  firom  time 
Id.  time,  invented  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  moisture  in 
the  air,  but  none  of  them  are  so  perfect  as  it  is 'desirable  to 
vender  them.  The  well-known  expansion  and  contraction  of 
both  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  by  the  eflect  of  moisture, 
has  been  tried  in  several  ways ;  but  since  there  is  no  probabi- 
lity that  the  change  of  bulk  is  exactly  proportional  to  the 
change  in  the  quantity  of  moisture,  these  methods  are  not  in 
much  esteem.  The  inoease .  and  decrease  of  weight  from 
moisture  is  objectionable  for  the  same  reason. 

There  are  two  methods,  however,  which  give  accurate  re- 
ioilts,  though  they  are  not  quite  so  easily  applied  as  the  principle 
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of  eacpaBsion  and  oontnlotloii,  and  certeiiily  not  flo-well  adapted 
for  common  observation.  Tbe  one  tras  fiiBt  tried  by  Dr. 
James  Hutton,  and  consists  in  observing  the  temperature  as 
reduced  by  evaporation.  Thus  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer, 
being  covered  with  muslin,  and  moistened  with  water,  it 
causes  the  thermometer  to  sink  a  number  of  degrees  corre- 
sponding to  the  state  of  the  air  in  respect  to  moisture.  In 
principle  it  is  a  simple  and  elesant  method,  in  practice  not  so 
precise  as  the  method  next  to  De  described. 

When  air  is  cooled  below  a  certain  temperature^  it  deposits 
part  of  the  moisture  it  contains  in  the  fi>rm  of  dew.  Now 
when  air  deposits  dew  it  is  saturated  with  moisture^  therefor^ 
air  always  contains  that  quantity  of  moisture  which  would  sa- 
turate the  same  quantity  of  air  when  its  temperature  is  reduced 
down  to  the  dewing  point  or  temperature  at  which  it  deposits 
dew.  But  if  a  body  cooled  down  to  the  temperature  of  the  dew 
point  be  presented  to  a  mass  of  air,  dew  is  deposited  on  its 
surfiu% ;  hence  it  only  requires  the  combination  of  a  thermo* 
meter,  with  a  means  of  reducing  the  body  containing  it  to  such 
a  degree  of  cold  that  dew  deposits,  to  have  an  accurate  means 
of  determining  the  dew  point;  and,  consequently,  the  quantity 
of  moisture  in  the  air. 

A  most  ingenious  instrument  has  been  contrived  on  this 
principle  by  Mr.  Daniell,  and  it  has  lately  been  slighdy  im- 
proved by  Mr.  Jones  of  Charing  Cross.  These  instruments 
are,  however,  rather  too  delicate- and  troublesome  for  ordinary 
use,  and  something  more  simple  seems  to  be  desirable.  The 
state  of  an  artificid  atmosphere,  in  r^ard  to  moisture  may, 
perhaps,  be  most  satisfactorily  obtained  by  measuring  the  real 
quantity  of  evaporation,  it  being  the  excess  or  the  deficiency 
of  this  quantity  that  afifects  the  health  of  plants;  and  the 
evaporation  in  a  given  time  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  dif^ 
ference  between  the  quantity  that  would  saturate  the  air  and 
the  quantity  it  actually  contains. 

In  order  that  the  quanti^  evaporated  in  a  given  time  may 
be  sufficieutly  measurable,  aproper  surfiKse  should  be  exposed  to 
the  air  in  a  cylindrical  vessel,  having  vertical  sides  {Jig.  6.) ;  and 
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a  tube  of  smaller  diameter  might  be  added,  into  which  the  watei 
may  be  changed  to  measure  the  quantity  evaporated.     If  the 
diameter  of  the  cylindrical  vessel  be  r58  inches,  and  that  of 
the  tube  half  an  inch,  then  each  tenth  of  an  inch  in  the  cylin- 
der will  occupy  an  inch  in  the  tube ;  and  as  the  mean  evapo- 
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mtioniD<mr  cUnmte  will  then  be  eqnsl  to  about  cme-fiUi  ofaa 
inch  in  the  tube  in  twelve  hours,  this  quantitv  might  be  made 
the  unit  on  the  scale;  and  the  whole  would  be  evaporated  in 
£1W  hours  in  the  mean  state  <A  the  air. 

Place  the  tube  in  a  perpendicular  position,  and  lill  it  to  zero ; 
then  place  it  with  the  tube  horizontally  as  in  the  figure.  When 
it  is  desired  to  know  the  quantity,  which  has  been  evaporated, 
nvert  the  remaining  portion  from  the  cup  to  the  tube,  and 
the  place  of  its  surface  in  the  tube  wiU  indicate  the  qoanti^ 
•vaporated.-  The  lower  part  of  the  cup  ought  to  contain  as 
much  water  as  fills  the  tube  to  zero. 

This  instrument  will  bithfiillv  indicate  the  power  withwbicli 
the  air  is  abstracting  moisture  irom  plants ;  it  is  a  little  trouUe- 
•ome  in  use,  but  not  more  ao  than  the  hygrometers,  which 
indicate  with  equal  acooracy. 

The  ordinary  state  of  the  Btmoephere,with  respect  to  moisture 
in  this  country,  is  extremely  variable ;  but  the  mean  result  of 
many  observations,  of  both  the  thermometer  and  the  dew  point, 
shows  that  tfie  temperature  of  deposition  and  the  actual  temper- 
ature, fellow  each  other  in  a  regular  manner.  The  dilFerence 
between  the  actual  temperature  and  that  nf  the  dew  point  is 
least  in  January,  and  gradually  increases  till  June,  when  it 
agab  declines  to  its  winter  state.  Mr.Daniell  has  observed 
these  phenomena  with  much  attention,  and  has  given  the  results 
fcr  three'years.  The  mean  of  these  observations  is  shown  in  the 
small  tablet  (^.  ?■)>  where  the  upper  ^laded  line  shows  the 
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mean  temperatorey  and  the  lower  shaded  line  the  mean  temper- 
ature of  the  dew  point.  This  species  of  tabular  picture  is  valu- 
able, because  we  can  so  easily  observe  not  only  the  whole  ranae^ 
but  also  the  range  of  any  particular  period.  From  Mr.  Cald^ 
cleugh's  observations  at  Villa  Rica,  the  mean  evaporation  was 
double  that  in  this  country,  and  the  quantity  of  moisture  in  the 
air  also  nearly  double. 

It  will  at  once  be  perceived,  that  the  prc^rress  of  evaporation 
must  depend  on  the  quantity  of  water  the  air  is  capable  of  taking 
up  to  saturate  it,  and  when  it  is  perfectly  saturated,  evaporation 
must  cease. 

Also,  since  a  supply  of  heat  competent  to  form  the  vapour 
produced  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  process,  the  evaporation 
must  be  limited  by  the  supply  of  heat,  and  proportional  to  it 
Hence,  in  the  progress  of  evaporation,  there  will  be  cold 
produced,  till  the  dlfierence  between  the  temperature  of  the 
surface  affording  vapour  and  that  of  the  surrounding  medium 
be  equivalent  to  produce  the  proper  flow  of  heat  It  must 
obviously  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  conductors  which  supply 
it,  but  must  be  constant  under  the  same  circumstances ;  and, 
therefore,  the  hygrometer  of  Dr.  Hutton  is  founded  on  true 
principles. 

But  the  sur&ce  affording  vapour  being  cooled  below  the 
general  temperature,  the  quantity  of  moisture  the  air  is  ca- 
pable of  takinff  up  must  be  estimated  from  the  temperature 
of  the  evaporatmg  sur&ce. 

In  ordinary  circumstances,  the  ultimate  depression  of  tem- 
perature is  about  one  d^ee,  by  an  evaporation  of  150  grains 
per  hour,  from  a  sur&ce  one  foot  square,  or  2*5  grains  per 
minute. 

It  also  appears  from  Mr.  Dalton's  experiments  (Nicholson's 
Journal,  vol.  vii.  p.  7.)  that  in  a  still  atmosphere,  where  the  heat 
is  supplied  in  the  quantity  necessary  to  produce  the  vapour, 
the  evaporation  per  minute,  from  a  sur&ce  one  foot  in  area,  is 
exactly  equal  to  twice  the  quantity  of  vapour  in  a  cubic  foot  of 
saturated  air  of  the  same  temperature,  or  120  dmes.that  quantity 
in  an  hour. 

From  these  conditions  we  have  the  easy  means  of  forming  a 
table  to  exhibit  the  evaporation  from  an  area  of  one  foot  of 
water  at  any  temperature.  For  this  purpose,  I  will  take  the 
weight  of  vapour  which  a  cubic  foot  of  dry  air  takes  up  at  dif* 
ferent  temperatures,  when  saturated,  from  my  work  on  Warming 
and  Ventilating,  and  add  the  columns  for  showing  the  rate  of 
evaporation  and  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  first  column  shows  the  temperature  of  the  evaporating 
fluid  at  its  surface ;  the  second  column  the  weight  of  water  in 
grains  that  would  saturate  a  cubic  foot  of  dry  air  at  that  tern- 
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peratiire.  The  third  ooluiiiii  shows  tlie  auanti^,  in  grains,  that 
would  be  evaporated  in  one  minute,  if  the  air  had  no  moisture 
in  it;  and  the  fourth  column  shows  the  temperature  of  the  air 
correnxniding  to  this  degree  of  evaporation,  when  the  evapor- 
ating fluid  is  not  suppliea  by  extraneous  heat 


Qvantity  evaporated 
in  Mill  air  in  grains 
per  minute,  from 
a  fturfiice  Of  one 
iquarefoot. 

Tcmpentura  oftiieat- 

Temperature  of 
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in  a  cubic  foot 

theeraporationtriLei 
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'              1 
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^ 
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6r0 

87-0 
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2^ 

5-8 

42*8 

45 

8-4 
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47-7 

40 

40 

8*0 

53-2 

5S 

4-6 

9-2 

58-7 

60 

5-7 

11*4 

64-5 

e& 

6-9 

13-8 

70-5 

70 

7^ 

15-6 

76-2 

75 

9-2 

18^4 

82-3 

80 

10-7 

21-4 

88-5 

85 

12-3 

24-6 

94-8 

90 

14-1 

28-2 

101-2 

95 

16-9 

88-8 

108-4 

100 

19-0 

88-0 

115 

105 

21-2 

42-4 

122 

110 

24-6 

49-2 

130 

115 

280 

560 

137 

120 

82-5 

65-0 

146 

125 

37-4 

74-8 

154 

ISO 

42-8 

84-6 

163  . 

135 

48-7 

97-4 

174 

140 

54-9  . 

109-8 

184 

A  few  examples  will  show  the  application  of  this  table. 

1.  If  the  temperature  of  the  air  be  64-5^  then  opposite 
64*5  in  the  fourtn  column  we  find  11*4  grains  for  the  evi^- 
ration  in  a  minute  when  the  air  is  dry ;  but  if  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  dew  point  is  at  87^,  look  opposite  87^  in 
the  fourth  column,  and  the  evaporation  corresponding  to  that 
f  temperature  is  5  grains.  Take  the  difierence  between  theses 
that  is,  11-4 — 5^:6*4  grains  per  minute  will  be  the  evapo- 
ration from  a  superficial  foot  when  the  temperature  is  64j^ 
and  the  dew  point  37^. 

If  the  grams  evi^rated  in  a  minute  be  divided  by  600,  the 
result  wm  very  nearly  express  the  inches  in  depth  evaporated 
in  an  hour,  in  a  still  atmosphere. 
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9.  In  an  atmosphere  where  the  dew  point  is  at  42«S  and 
the  tempeiatuine  •  70-5%  required  the  depth  of  water  evaporated 
per  hour?  This  will  be  the  diflferenoe  between  13*8  and  5*8»  or 
8  grains  per  minute.  Now  ^^  is  *01S4  Inches  per  hour,  or 
a  Qttle  more  than-  S  tenths  di  an  inch  in  24  hoars. 

S.  A  forcing  house  contuns  4000  cubic  feet  of  air,  and  it.  is 
desired  to  know  the  quantity  of  water  that  would  saturate  it^ 
the  temperature  being  70*. 

Opposite  the  temperature.  70*  in  the  first  column,  the 
moisture  which  combines  with  a  cubic  foot  of  air  at  70*  is 
7'8  grains,  and  7*8  x  4000  is  81200  grains. 

4.  If  the  ventilation  of  ahouse  be  800  cubic  feet  per  minute, . 
and  the  dew-point  of  the  air  admitted  be  82"  required  the 
sur&ce  of  water  that  would  maintain  the  dew-point  of  the  air 
in  the  house  at  50  when  its  temperature  is  70"? 

When  the  dew-point  is  at  82^  we  find  each  foot  of  air  con- 
tains 2-8  grains,  and  at  50*  it  contains  4  grains,  the  difierence 
has  therefore  to  be  added  by  evaporation,  but  4—2*8  is  1*7 
grains,  and  800  x  1*7  is  510  grains.  The  evaporation  fi'om 
each  foot  at  70^  is  nearly  18*8  grains,  and  at  50*  about  the 
mean  between  6*8  and  7*8,  or  7*8  grains,  therefore  18*8 — 7*8 
is  6*B  grains  from  each  foot  of  surrace;  and  as  we  have  found 
that  510  grains  will  be  required  in  that  time,  we  have  the 
quantity  by  dividing  510  by  6'B^  which  is  very  nearly  80  feet 
ofsurfiice.    . 

By  this  time  the  reader  will  have  felt  that  an  important  in- 
quiry is  but  slighdy  entered  into,  it  requires  a  more  complete 
table,  and  experiments  on  the  evaporation  from  moist  ^u*th, 
leaves,  &c.  to  render  it  more  usefiiL  It  is  not  to  artificial 
atmospheres  alone  that  the  investigation  implies,  it  may  be 
extended  to  the  iace  of  the  globe,  and  may  enable  us  to  trace 
the  efiects  of  cultivation,  of  stagnant  waters  in  confined  dis- 
tricts, and  the  proper  distribution  of  wood,  cultivated  land, 
and  water  which  will  preserve  a  healthy  element.  M«i,  as 
well  as  plants,  feel  the  exhausting  influence  of  dry  air,  or 
perish  under  the  effect  of  a  cold  and  saturated  atmosphere,  and 
perhaps  a  warm  and  saturated  one  is  equally  noxious. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  researches  of  Mr. 
Dalton,  on  evaporation,  will  find  tiiat  his  experimental  ana- 
logy is  abandoned,  and  the  subject  referred  to  those  first 
principles  which  must  be  involved  in  the  question ;  and  I  trust 
I  have  done  sufiBcient  to  show  the  basis  of  an  accurate  theory. 

Mr.  Dalton's  analogy  gives  nearly  true  results  in  low 
temperatures,  but  in  high  ones  it  is  very  erroneous ;  besides 
not  accounting  for  the  well  known  depression  of  temperature 
which  must  take  place  where  the  heat  is  not  supplied  firom  an 
artificial  souroe. 
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Art.  Xlt.  On  the  CuUivaiian  of  Vines  in  the  open  Air  in 
Great  Britain.  By  R*  A.  Salisbury,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  LS., 
H.SL,  &c» 

Many  yean  «go^  the  writer  of  this  paper  had  an  extensive 
range  of  glassF^hoi^ses,  built  chiefly  fiur  the  cultiyation  of  exotic 
trees  and  plants,  half  of  which  being  removed  into  the  open  air 
f<Hr  seven  months,  the  rafters  were  devoted  to  training  vines 
along  them ;  and  the  climate  bein^  cold  and  soil  un&vourable, 
namely,  one  of  the  more  barren  districts  of  Yorkshire,  some  of 
the  grqies  never  ripened  well,  no  artificial  heat  being  given,  as 
a  mx  more  abundant  supply  than  was  wanted,  rqiened  in 
his  odier  fiwnes  and  hothouses.  A-  very  large  brick  build- 
ing adjoining  this  range  of  glass  was  covered  entirely  with  a 
single  vine  of  tihe  miller's  grap^  and  ^s  it  was  ornamental  to 
the  buildings  it  was  pruned  and  trained  yearly,  |it  no  trifling 
expence,  though  it  very  seldom  ripened  twenty  bunches  out  rf. 
irom  1000  to  2000,  whidi  it  annually  bore. 

A  Scotch  nobleman,  who  oft^  visited  the  place,  one  autumn 
made  the  following  remark,  and,  I  believe^  nearly  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  —  '^  When  1  was  a  young  lad,  I  remember 
eating  ripe  grapes  from  a  vine  in  the  open  air  near  Stirling 
Castle,  which  was  brought  to  ripen  half  its  crop  in  most  sun^ 
mers,  and  a  whole  crop  in  warmer  summers,  by  the  following 
treatment: — On  the  20th  of  September  prune  the  vine  as 
you  would  in  the  month  of  December,  taking  off^all  the  leaves 
and  grapes,  ripe  or  unripe,  and  shortening  ml  the  branches  to 
1,  2,  or  S  eyes  at  most  The  following  sprinff  it  will  push 
its  buds  a  few  days  before  any  neighbouring  vmes  pruned  in 
winter.  Train  it  as  carefoUy  all  summer  as  if  you  was  oeiv 
tain  it  would  ripen  its  crop  of  fruit  Pursue  the  same  system 
annually,  pruning  the  tree  always  between  the  20th  and  SOth 
of  September,  and  in  the  course  of  seven  years,  you  will  be 
rewarded  for  your  "patience  and  expence,  with  half  a  ripe  crop 
in  most  summers,  and  a  whole  ripe  crop  in  warm  summers.'' 

This  mode  of  treatment  was  immediately  begun  in  his  lord- 
ship's presence,  and  five  years  afterwards  some  excellent  wine 
was  made  from  the  grapes. 

The  only  remarks  I  have  to  add  to  your  intelligent  readers^ 
are 

1st,  That  sage  prince  of  gardeners^  as  Linni  called  him, 
Philip  Miller^  informs  us,  that  if  the  vineyards  in  the  north  of 
France  are  neglected,  it  takes  seven  years'  careful  pruning  and 
proper  treatment  to  make  them  ripen  their  crops  of  fruit 

2dly,  The  experienced  president  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety has  found  that  all  vegetables,  which  require  to  be  left 
in  a  state  of  inactivity  during  winter,  vegetate  sooner  in  springy 
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if  that  state  of  inactivity  is  brought  on  socmer  in  autumn ; 
hence,  though  the  winter  of  1824-5,  was  so  mild,  that  a  small 
leaved  wyrUe  and  geranium  zonule  survived  in  the  open  air  in 
the  court  of  the  writer  of  this  paper  near  Bryanstone  Square^ 
the  spring  flowering  plants  and  shrubs,  and  even  the  abnond 
trees,  blossomed  remarkably  late,  considering  the  temperature 
of  the  season ;  and  what  is  still  more  to  the  point,  he  observed 
winter  aconites  and  crocuses  in  blossom  from  north  of  the 
river  Trent  so  fiur  as  York,  where  the  winter  had  not  been  so 
mild  as  in  the  southern  counties,  but  several  days  of  continued 
frost  and  snow  had  occurred ;  those  flowers,  with  the  mezereon 
being  much  more  advanced  than  in  the  gardens  and  nurseries 
about  London^  which  were  visited  the  day  before  he  left  Lon- 
don. 

8dly,  To  any  person,  who  wishes  to  pursue  this  mode  of 
hastening  the  maturity  of  grapes,  north  of  Stamford  in  Lincoln- 
shire, he  recommends  the  cultivation  of  the  miller's  or  J3ur- 
gundy  grape  exclusively ;  for  he  has  finmd  it  unaffected  by 
smart  frost,  when  the  snoots  of  the  muscadine  and  sweet  water 
were  injured ;  and  this  is  easily  and  physically  accounted  for 
by  the  very  thick  wool  of  its  young  shoots. 

4thly,  In  the  more  southern  counties,  where  many  varieties 
of  grapes  ripen  better,  still  an  attention  to  the  practice  now  re- 
commended will  ensure  a  superiorflavoured  crop,  and  some  of  the 
very  best  Grisly  Frontiniacs,  he  ever  tasted,  were  produced  in 
the  late  Earl  of  Tankerville's  garden,  at  Walton  upon  Thames, 
when  under  the  care  of  Mr.  John  Dudgeon,  who  afterwards 
.  lived  with  Dr.  Fothergill. 


Art.  XIIL  On  the  Cullure  of  the  Huntingdon  WiUoWj  Salix 
alha^  as  a  Timber  Tree,  By  Mr.  Archibald  Gorrie, 
C.H.S.,  &C.  of  Annat  Garden,  Perthshire. 

There  are  few  subjects  connected  with  rural  economy  of 
more  national  importance,  or  more  generally  interesting  than 
the  rearing  of  timber.  The  purposes  to  which  the  propelling 
power  of  steam  has  been  recently  applied  in  navigation,  and 
as  an  auxiliary  in  many  of  the  arts,  together  with  the  immense 
quantities  of  coal  used  for  furnishing  gas  in  great  towns,  have 
produced  a  rise  in  the  price  of  coal  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent 
within  the  last  twelve  months ;  a  demand  in  many  places  for 
brushwood  to  be  used  as  ftiel,  with  a  corresponding  rise  in 
price,  has  been  the  consequence ;  a  demand,  which  in  many 
districts,  the  state  of  plantations  is  but  ill  calculated  to  meet 
The  present  demand  for  timber  also,  for  ship-building,  and  for 
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improyeoients  going  forward  in  the  island^  is  unprecedented ; 
consequently  wood  of  every  description  is  becoming  every  day 
more  valuable* 

When  a  man  of  wealth  employs  his  capital  m  any  ordinary 
speculation,  or  in  any  of  the  joint  stock  schemes  of  the  day,  he 
calculates  on  an  early  return ;  but  he  who  lays  out  his  money 
hi  the  rearing  of  timber,  has  no  stimulus  but  the  interest  he 
may  have  in  the  soil,  or  in  the  welfare  of  posterity.  Hence, 
where  we  see  an  estate  that  is  likely  to  descend  by  entail  to  an 
heir  at  law  of  a  distant  relationship,  we  find  that  the  operation 
of  planting  b  seldom  engaged  in  to  any  great  extent,  unless  it 
be  with  a  view  to  burden  that  estate  wim  a  proportion  of  the 
expence  on  such  improvements,  in  &vour  of  nearer  or  dearer 
collateral  branches  of  the  iamOy ;  and  wherever  we  see  the 
operation  of  planting  entered  into  under  such  drcumstancesy 
the  future  management  of  the  plants  is  too  frequently  n^ected. 
'  There  are^  indeed,  several  of  our  most  useful  trees,  which 
require  the  lapse  of  ages  before  they  arrive  at  a  state  of  abso^ 
*lute  maturity;  but  there  are  othiers  of  more  rapid  growth^ 
•which  acquire  considerable  magnitude,  within  the  natural 
period  of  human  life,  and  which  may,  in  the  natural  course  of 
'events,  be  cut  down  a  full  grown  tree,  by  the  same  hand  by 
which  it  was  planted.  The  most  distmguished.  of  these,  and 
the  one  which  seems  most  to  deserve  public  attention,  I  con- 
ceive to  be  the  Huntingdon  willow,  Salix  alba,  of  English  bo- 
tany, of  which  there  are  several  varieties. 

The  uses  to  which  the  timber  of  the  Huntingdon  willow  are 
applied  are  various.     In  ship  bottoms  it  is  not  found  so  liable 
'to  split  by  any  accidental  shock  as  oak  or  other  hard  wood.  It 
is  found  an  excellent  lining  for  stone  carts,  barrows,&c.  In  roof- 
ing, it  has  been  known  to  stand  an  hundred  years  as  couples, 
and  with  the  exception  of  about  half  an  inch  on  the  outside, 
the  wood  has  been  found  so  fresh  at  the  end  of  that  period, 
as  to  be  fit  for  boat-building.    Its  bark  is  used  by  the  tanners 
and  there  b  no  tree  that  in  the  same  time  will  yield  so  much 
bark  for  fuel,  or  that  requires  less  labour  in  preparing  it  for 
•the  fire,  where  it  gives  out  most  heat  when  burnt  in  a  ^reen 
'State ;  and  to  all  this  it  may  be  added,  that  its  cultivation  is  the 
most  simple,  while  it  will  luxuriate  in  most  soils,  where  other 
trees  make  comparatively  slow  progress. 

As  a  proof  of  what  is  stated  above  respecting  easy  culture 
and  rapidity  of  growth,  I  may  remark,  that  it  is  only  fourteen 
years  next  February,  since  I  was  engaged  in  planting  a  piece 
of  rising  ground  on  the  estate  of  Rait^  on  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Carse  of  Gowrie.  The  soil  a  dry  gravel,  which  effer- 
vesced freely  with  adds,  the  bank  formed  a  slope  of  45^  with- 
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out  sward  r  at  the  IxittDm  rotis  a  small  rlvuldt  on  a  bed  of  th^ 
same  kind  of  ^vd.  The  bank  and  higher  grounds  were 
planted  with  oaks,  larch,  and  Scotch  fir,  and  tM  sides  of  the 
rill  with  alder  and  Hontiiigdoh  wiUdw.  The  undertaking  was 
bv  my  neighbours  reckoned  foolish,  and  I  had  to  encounter  no 
little  obloquy  for  my  presumption.  The  result,  however,  has 
been  ikvourable,  the  plants  on  the  high  ffround  come  away 
boldly,  and  in  the  hollow,  which  is  only  about  50  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  the  Huntingdon  willow  has  made  astonish- 
ing progress ;  at  four  feet  above  the  ground,  several  of  the  trees 
already  measure  46  inches  in  circumference,  and  in  length 
from  SB  to  60  feet,  giving  fully  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  tour 
feet  in  akitude  for  every  year  they  have  been  in  the  soiL  The 
plants  were  about  four  feet  in  lengthy  and  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
diameter  at  plantmg.  Pruning  has  l)een  reffularly  attended  to,  all 
thick  aspiring  braifohes  were  removed,  me  leading  shoot  and 
numerous  small  side  shoots  encouraged  for  the  purpose  of  pn>» 
ducmg  sufficient  foliage  to  elaborate  the  sap. 

One  peculiar  advantage  in  the  culture  of  this  valuable  plant 
is,  that  in  planting,  rooted  plants  are  not  absolutely  requisite. 
I  have  found  shoots  of  from  six  to  eight  feet,  and  about  two 
inches  in  diameter,  succeed  better  than  rooted  plants ;  they  re-^ 
quire  to  be  put  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  deep  in  marshy 
^oil,  which  should  be  drained ;  the  numerous  roots  sent  out 
in  such  soil  affords  abundant  nourishment^  and  shoots  are  pro- 
duced the  first  year  more  vigcMrous  than  when  the  plants  have 
been  previously  looted. 

If  you  think  this  paper  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  *^  Gar- 
dener's Msmwi^^  and  if  it  shall  have  the  effect  of  turning  the 
attention  ofany  of  your  readers  to  the  cultivation  of  a  plant 
•which  is  particularly  usefiil,  I  shall  feel  highly  gratified. 

In  the  mean  time  I  shdl  conclude  by  expressikig  my  sin- 
cerest  wish  for  the  prosperity  of  your  present  undertaking ;  a 
^  Gardener's  Magazine"  I  have  long  consider^  as  a  desider- 
atum in  the  periodical  literature  of  the  day^  Your  other  lar 
hours  on  rural  economy  I  am  not  unacquainted  with.  The 
talent,  the  zeal,  and  the  perseverance  these  labours  exhibit, 
produce  my  cheerfiiL  compliance  with  your  request,  in  becom- 
ing a  contributor  to  your  Magazine. 

I  am  most  respeetfiilly,  l^r, 

Your  obedient  servant^ 

AliCHD.  Xjorrib. 
Annat  Garden^  Erroly 
Dec.  &k,  1825. 
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Aht*  L    Crarden  Botany, 

1«  The  Botanical  Magaxtney  or  Flcfwer  Garden  displayed  $  in 
tohich  the  moil  ornamental  foreign  Plants  cultivated  tn  the  open 
Groundy  the  Greenhouse^  and  the  Stove^  are  accurately  represented 
in  their  natural  Cdoursy  SfC.  By  Wm.  Citrtis.  Conttnued  by 
John  Sims,  MJ>.  F.R.S.  &c.  &c.  1787— 1826.  53  vols.  8to. 
London. 

2.  The  Botamtal  Register^  consisting  of  coloured  Figures  of 
exotic  Plants,  cuUivateain  British  Gardens;  mth  their  History 
and  Mode  of  Treatment,  The  designs  by  Sydenham  Edwards, 
FX^.  1815—1826.  Vols.  L—XI.  8vo.  Ridgway,  London. 

8.  The  Botanical  Cabinet^  consisting  of  coloured  Delineationt 
of  Plants  from  all  Countries,  toith  a  short  Account  of  each,  Direc* 
turns  for  Managementy  Sfc.  Sfc,  By  Conrad  Loddioss  &  Sons. 
1817— 18^*    IOtoIs.  4to.  andSvo.   London* 

4u  Exotic  Flora^  containing  Figures  and  Descriptions  qfnen^ 
rare,  or  otherwise  interesting  exotic  Plants,  especially  of  such  as  are 
deuToing  of  heing  cultivZed  in  our  Gardens,  ifc.  By  W.J. 
HooKsi^  LLJ).,  F.R.A.  &  L.S.  &q.  Ac  29  Ptots.  8vo.  1828 
—4826.  2  vols.  Blackwood,  Edinburgh. 

g.  Geraniace,  or  Natural  Order  of  Geraniums.  By  Robert 
SwsBT,  FX.S.  1820—1826.  6  vols.  8vo.  Ridgway,  London. 

6.  The  British  Flower  Garden.  By  Robert  Sweet,  FX.8. 
1822—1826.  2  vols.  8vo.  Simpkin  and  Marshall,  London. 
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?•  CUtinea.  The  Natural  Order  of  Cistus^  or  Rock  Rose.  By 
Robert  Sweet,  FX.S.  3  I^os.  8vo.  1825.  Ridgway,  London. 

8.  Flora  Conspicua  ;  a  Selection  of  the  most  ornamental,  Jhw 
eringy  Jiardy,  exotic^  and  indigenous  Trees,  Shrubs^  and  herbaceous 
Plants  Jbr  embellishing  Flower  Gardens  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 
By  Richard  Morris,  FX.S.  Dravm  and  engravedjrom  living 
Specimens,  by  Wm.  Clark.  6  Nos.  8vo.  18§5*  Smith,  Elder, 
Sc  Co.,  London. 

9.  The  Botanic  Garden  ;  or  Magazine  of  hardy  Flotoer  Plants 
cultivated  in  Great  Britain,  each  number  containing  Four  coloured 
Figures.  By  B.  Maund.  .  Nos.  I — 1.  Small  4to.  Baldwin, 
Cradock,&  Joy. 

It  is  our  purpose^  under  this  head,  to  lay  before  the  public, 
remilarly,  an  analytical  and  critical  account  of  such  periodi- 
cal publications,  upon  the  subject  of  Garden  Botany,  as  are  of 
sufficient  importance  to  deserve  attention.  In  order  to  fix  a 
dj^nite  period  from  which  our  observations  may  be  com- 
menced, we  have  determined  to  take  the  1st  January  182@, 
the  day  of  the  birth  of  this  Magazine ;  and  to  occupy  in  our 
first  Number  the  space  hereafter  to  be  devoted  to  detailed  cri- 
ticbm,  with  some  account  of  gardening  throiu^hout  Europe  at 
the  present  day,  as  far  as  it  exercises  any  influence  upon  bo- 
tanical pursuits. 

France^  which  may  be  truly  called  the  cradle  of  science,  has 
lonff  been  celebrated  for  the  number  and  importance  of  her 
pumic  botanical  institutions,  and  for  the  deep  interest  her 
government  has  taken  in  the  prosecution  of  ever}'  department 
of  Natural  History.  From  uie  days  of  Tournefort,  there  has 
scarcely  been  an  expedition  of  discovery  undertaken,  to  which 
a  botanist  has  not  been  attached,  with  ample  means  of  prose- 
cuting his  pursuits.  Resident  botanists  and  collectors  have 
been  placed  in  every  colony  belonging  to  the  French  govern- 
ment, whose  ibreigA  possessions  have  scarcely  been  less  .assi- 
duously investigated  than  its  provinces  at  home.  The  voyages 
of  Commerson,  of  Michaux,  of  Olivier,  of  Labillardiere,  of 
Du  Petrt  Thouars,  of  Leschenault,  of  Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  and 
of  a  host  of  other  scientific  travellers,  and  the  large  cdlections 
formed  by  Dombey,  Aublet,  and  others  of  less  note,  have  sup- 
plied the  French  botanists  with  stores  of  knowledge  more 
ample  than  have  been  possessed  in  almost  any  other  country. 
The  importance  of  these  is  shown  by  the  extent  of  the  advan- 
tage derived  to  the  French  botanists  by  tiie  acquisition  of 
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tlieiQ,  by  the  multitude  of  new  species  and  genera,,  with  which 
the  publications  of  Jussieu,  of  LAmarck,  and  his  successors,  of 
D^ontaines,  and  more  recently  of  DecandoUe,  are  replete.  Of 
private  means  applied  to  the  prosecution  of  investigations  in 
natural  history,  the  expedition  of  Humboldt  to  Soufh  Americft 
is  a  splendid  example.  The  various  scientific  publications  in 
iltustratipn  of  its  results,  are  a  noble  monument  of  the  zeal, 
and  knowledge,  and  well  applied  resources  of  the  most  illus- 
trious traveller  now  existing. .  The  public  gardens  of  France 
are  numerous ;  but,  with  the  exceptioir  of  Paris  and  Mont- 
pellier,  have  not  much  celebrity.  They  are  generally  ill 
managed  and  inadequately  supported.  That  of  Montpeiiier, 
which  has  successively  been  under  the  direction  of  Magnol, 
Gouan,  Decandolle,  and  Delile,  all  botanists  celebrated  in 
their  day,  has  acquired  a  high  degree  of  reputation ;  the  Jar- 
din  des  Plantes  at  Paris  is  also  an  establishment  of  great  cele- 
brity, and  numbers  of  the.  rarest  plants  have  been  reared  with- 
in its  walls :  but  as  a  botanic  garden,  it  is  inferior  to  some  of 
other  countries  of  Europe. 

The  private  gardens  in  France,  in  which  botanical  objects 
occupy  a  principal  place,  are  many.  They  aU,  however,  be- 
long to  nurserymen,  or  private  gentlemen,  who  traffic  in  the 
produce  of  their  gardens  in  order  to  maintain  them.  That  of 
Cels,  at  Paris,  is  celebrated  by  the  labours  of  Ventenat ;  Noi- 
sette^ another  Paris  nurseryman,  possesses  a  large  collection 
of  botanical  rarities ;  and  among  die  amateurs,  the  establish- 
ments of  Parmentier  at  Enghien,  of  Soulange-Boudin  at  Fro- 
mont,  and  of  Boursault  at  Jraris,  deserve  honourable  mention. 
Some  efibrts  have  lately  been  made  to  establish  an  horticul- 
tural society  at  Paris,  but  we  know  not  with  what  success. 

Botany  in  Spain^  like  all  the  other  liberal  sciences,  may  be 
said  to  have  at  present  no  existence  in  that  unhappy  country; 
its  professors  are  banished,  its  gardens  desolate,  and  all  that 
mighty  support,  which  was  once  bestowed  upon  them,  with- 
held, as  much,  perhaps,  from  the  ignorant  recklessness  of  the 
reigning  sovereign  as  from  the  exhausted  state  of  his  treasunr. 
But  the  time  has.  been  when  Spain  was  the  most  powerful 
patroness  botany  ever  experienced ;  as  the  numberless  scientific 
expeditions,  undertaken  by  that  country  at  enormous  cost,  and 
its  splendid  public  gardens  abundantly  testify.  The  former 
have  ever  been  unparalleled  for  the  unlimited  resources  with 
which  they  have  been  prosecuted.  Not  to  mention  the  fruit* 
less  expedition  of  Hernandez  to  Mexico,  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  II.,  which  is  said  to  have  cost  the  lar^e  sum,  for  the 
time,  of  50,000  crowns ;  the  reign  of  Charles  IIL  was,  beyond 
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all  others,  frnitfal  in  voyages  undertaken  by  order  of  the  Spa- 
nish government  fi>r  the  purposes  of  instituting  remarks  on  the 
botany  and  natural  histoiy  of  the  New  World.  In  that  reign 
Joseph  Cdestino  Mutis,  the  well-known  correspondent  of  Lin- 
naeus, was, appointed  to  investigate  New  Grenada;  John  Cu- 
ellara  was  sent  to  the  Philippines ;  Martin  Sesse  jand  others 
were  commissioned  to  explore  Mexico,  and  to  the  same  ex- 
pedition was  joined  Vincentio  Cervantes,  an  experienced 
gardener*  who  was  specially  provided  tor  the  purpose  of 
founding  a  botanic  garden  at  Mexico,  now  existing.  To  cir- 
cumnavigate the  globe,  and  to^enrich  their  country  with  the 
productions  of  every  other  part  of  the  world,  another  voyagp 
was  carried  into  execution,  to  which  Antonio  Pineda,  Luis 
Nee,  and  Thaddeus  Haanke,  all  assiduous  and  enterprising 
naturalists,  were  attached.  But  the  best  arranged,  and  to 
science  the  most  important  of  all  the  Spanish  expeditions,  that 
of  Don  Hippolito  Ruiz,  and  of  Don  Joseph  Pavon,  to  examine 
Chili  and  Peru,  remains  to  be  enumerated.  These  celebrated 
travellers,  together  with  Joseph  Dombey,  a  French  botanist, 
and  an  ample  retinue  of  attendants,  amoi^  whom  wbre  two 
draughtsmen,  reached  Lima  in  April  1778.  The  results  of  this 
fiunous  enterprise  are  too  well  known  to  require  repetition  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  advantages  which  have  accrued  to 
botany  firom  it  have  been  almost  without  parallel,  notwith- 
standing the  miserable  shipwreck  of  a  large  pait  of  their  col- 
lection m  fifty-three  cases  on  the  coast  of  Portugal.  These 
various  expeditions,  exclusive  of  the  ancient  one  of  Hernan- 
dez, are  said  to  have  cost  the  Spanish  government  more  than 
Jive  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  public  gardens  of  Spain 
may  be  said  to  have  received  a  corresponding  degree  of  at- 
tention, but  they  are  less  known  than  those  ofother  countries, 
from  the  little  intercourse  which  Spain  has  maintained  with 
the  rest  of  Europe.  At  Aranjuez  a  famous  garden  was  formed 
by  Philip  IL,  another  at  Cadiz,  by  Philip  V.,  and  the  bo- 
tanic garden  of  Madrid,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in 
Europe,  was  established  by  Ferdinand  VL  Besides  these  a 
public  garden  was  formed  at  Carthagena,  -  by  the  orders  of 
Charles  IIL 

In  Germam/j  the  various  states  have  all  considered  botany  ah 
important  part  of  the  endowment  of  any  universi^ ;  whence  the 
number  of*  botanical  gardens  in  that  part  of  Europe  is  very 
numerous ;  they  are  generally  rich  in  such  plants  as  require  no 
artificial  protection,  but  .poor  in  stove  and  greenhouse  plants; 
but  tlie  gardens  of  Berlin  and  Schbnbrunn  are  noble  instances 
of  perfection  in  all  the  departments  of  a  useful  and  scientific 
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bolanicid  ooUectioiL  Thelastcatdogue  of  the  Berlin  garden 
^  enumerates  fin  qiecies,  mtoy  of  which  are  new.  At  Schon- 
^cz-^c  K  bninn,  celebrated  as  the  storehouse  whence  the  Jacquins  have 
J  />,*  kfr  so  long  a  time  drawn  their  inexhaustible  treasures  of  bo- 
tany,  great  additions  have  been  making  within  the  last  year 
by  the  construction  of  new  hothouses,  and  the  inclosure  of  a 
larger  quantity  of  ground;  The  lEmfttl^tsi^tSiBBttOf^  main- 
tains botanical  collectors  in  various  distant  countries*  At 
the  present  time,  Ehrenberg  and  Hemprich  are  in  Egypt^ 
Sdlow  and  Olfers  in  Brazil,  and  some  others  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  late  King  of  Bavaria,  at  whose  private 
diarge  Drs.  Martins  and  Spix  were  for  a  long  time  occupied 
in  exploring  the  riches  of  Brazil,  did  not  cease  to  extend  his 
patronage  to  them  after  their  return,  but  nobly  provided  the 
means  m  making  the  world  acquainted  with  the  result  of  their 
discoveries,  in  a  manner  equally  worthy  of  the  monarch  and 
the  man  of  science.  The  work  on  Brazilian  palms,  by  Dr. 
Martins,  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  perfect  botanicfu  pro- 
ductions the  world  ever  beheld.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Prussian  government,  under  the  advice  of  Cqunt  Altenstein, 
has  also  long  maintained  collectors  not  only  in  Brazil,  which 
seems  to  be  a  favourite  country  with  the  Gverman  princes,  but 
also  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Isle  of  France. 

The  botanic  gardens  of  Germany,  which  belong  to  private 
persons,  are  scarcely  known,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
the  Prince  of  Salm-Dyke,  which  is  the  richest  in  the  world 
in  succulent  plants,  and  of  the  brothers  Baumann,  nursery- 
men, at  BoUwiller,  whose  catalogue  exhibits  a  very  consider* 
able  list  of  plants  upon  sale,  of  all  descriptions.  An  horti- 
cultural society,  upon  the  plan  of  that  of  London,  has  lately 
'  been  created  under  the  auspices  of  the  king  of  Prussia. 

In  Bussioj  where  the  arts  and  sciences  are  just  beginning 
to  appear,  under  the  auspices  of  an  enlightened  monarch, 
50,000  silver  roubles,  and  the  Apothecaries'  Island  in  the 
Neva,  at  St  Petersburgh,  have  recently  been  appropriated  to 
the  construction  of  a  national  garden,  for  the  support^  of 
which  an  ample  income  has  been  assigned,  the  whole  being 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Fischer,  a  botanist,  to  whom  a 
hidi  station  has  long  since  been  assimed  in  the  ranks  oi 
science  By  this  time  8000  feet  of  hothouses  will  have  been 
completed,  and  the  whole  of  the  garden  stocked  with  every 
kind  of  rare  or  valuable  plant^  collected  either  by  gift  or 
purchase,  and  at  a  vast  expense^  from  every  country  in  Eu- 
rope* Nor  has  die  watchftil  eye  of  the  Kussian  sovereign 
closed  with  the  completion  of  this  great  work :  not  only  has 
ample  provision  been  made  for  the  permanent  support,  on  a 
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most  liberal  scale,  of  the  establishment  of  the  garden  itself 
but  every  mefms  has  been  taken  for  securing  lor.it  a  continual 
increase  of  botanical  riches.  Not  one  of  me  Russian  vessels 
of  discovery  has  sailed  without  a  botanist  and  his  necessary 
equipunents.  An  expedition  to  Siberia,  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  the  natural,  history  of  that  vast  and  little  known 
region,  in  all  its  branches,  is  under  consideration:  and  an 
experienced  collector,  from  the  nationid  garden,  of  the  name 
of  Pomortso£^  has  been  alreadv  dispatched  to  the  borders  of 
the  Caspian  sea,  whence  he  is  to  examine  a  part  of  Caucasus. 
In  the  spring  he  will  be  at  the  Baical  lake,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  districts  in  the  world,  in  a  botanical 
point  of  view,  especially  the  adjacent  mountains  of  Koultak. 
It  is  at  that  point  that  the  floras  of  Middle  Siberia  and 
Daouria  unite;  it  is  there  that  the  curious  Robinia  jubata  ex- 
ists, and  it  is  in  that  favoured  spot,  and  not  in  Kamtchatka, 
that  the  Lobelia  Kamtchatica  of  Pallas  is  found,  with  many 
other  plants  equally  beautiful  and  interesting. 

The  minor  states  of  Europe^  Denmark^  Stoedefij  and  H6l~ 
landj  have  amply  proved  themselves  liberal  patrons  of  botany. 
If  their  exertions  have  been  less  powerful  than  those  of  other 
states,  it  must  be  remembered  that  their  powers  have  been  less 
adequate  to  the  prosecution  of  costly  scientific  expeditions.  But 
the  Flora  Danica,  and  the  excellent  botanic  garden  at  Copen- 
hagen, are  evidence  of  the  ffood  dispositions  of  the  Danish  go- 
vernment The  Dutch,  while  thev  were  the  lords  of  the  sea, 
were  also  the  protectors  of  natural  history  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree ;  and  their  once  famous  botanic  gardens  are  still  main- 
tained. The  Dutch  have  also  a  colonial  garden  at  Batavia, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Blume,  and  a  powerful  and  active 
patron  of  natural  history  in  Baron  Falk.  In  Sweden  there  i& 
not  an  university  without  its  public  botanic  garden,  and. its 
professors,  many  of  whom  have  filled  the  highest  ranks  in 
science.  Poftugal  has  smaller  claims  than  any  other  state 
upon  the  gratitude  of  the  world  for  her  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
science ;  yet  there  are  public  botanic  gardens  both  at  Lisbon 
and  Coimbra.  ItcUy  has  numerous  botanical  iastitutions,  and 
we  believe  that  even  in  the  Papal  states  some  traces  of  such 
establishments  may  stiU  be  found. 

The  government  of  North  America  has  shown  itself  not  in- 
sensible to  the  advantages  of  encouraging  among  its  subjects 
a  feeling  for  other  pursuits  than  those  connected  with  mere 
mercantile  speculations.  Seated  in  a  country  rich  beyond  all 
others  in  stores  of  botanical  wealth,  it  would  have  been  indeed, 
surprising  if  the  study  of  botany  had  not  been  among  the  first, 
of  those  objects  which  the  American  government  felt  itself  bound. 
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to  pelronize.  Accordingly  we  find  botanic  gardens  and  pro- 
fessorships attached  to  the  American  universities,  and  expe* 
ditions  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of  making  scientific  disco- 
veries. At  one  time  the  country  was  chiefly  known  by  the 
investigations  of  Europeans ;  but  now  iiere  are  the  native 
names  of  Hosack,  Elliot,  Nuttall,  Torrey,  Barton,  Bigelow, 
and  others,  all  of  which  deserve  honourable  mention  for  their 
exertions  in  the  protection  or  prosecution  of  native  botanical 
investigations,  and  some  of  whom  are  held  in  high  estimation 
even  among  Europeans.  There  is  also  a  horticultural  spciety 
established  at  New  York. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  aid  which  has  been  given  to  botanical 
pursuits  by  the  government,  and  especially  by  the  wealth  and 
boundless  commercial  resources  of  private  persons,  has  been 
such  as  to  raise  the  gardens  of  England  to  a  far  higher  state 
of  perfection  than  those  of  any  other  part  of  Europe.  We 
cannot  say  that  the  few  expeditions  undertaken  with  the  im- 
mediate patronage  of  the  British  government  have  produced 
such  generally  beneficial  results,  as  some  of  those  carried  into 
effect  oy  France  or  Spain ;  but  this  has  happened  rather  fi'om 
contingent  circumstances  than  firom  any  diing  ill-arranged  in 
ihe  voyages  themselves.  The  mission  of  the  Forsters  to  the- 
South  Seas  with  Captain  Cook  produced  extensive  advantages, 

'  of  which  the  public  is  sufficiently  informed,  llie  celebrated. 
Expedition  round  the  world  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  with  Solan- 
der,  and  an  unheard-of  equipment  for  the  investigation  of. 
every  branch  of  knowledge,  undertaken  in  Cook's  second  Voy- 
age, was,  in  every  sense,  a  private  act  of  munificence  and  per- 
sonal exertion  like  which  there  are  few  instances  upon  record. 
Nor  were  the  scientific  results  of  that  famous  expedition  less 
brilliant  than  the  expectations  which  were  formed  of  them. 

•  To  botany  it  may  almost  be  said  to  have  given  a  new  creation, 
by  the  multitude  of  unheard-of  plants  which  were  then,  for  the* 
first  time,  made  known.  In  the  year  1802,  a  highly  distin- 
guished botanist,  and  no  less  skilful  botanical  draughtsman' 
were  appointed  to  accompany  the  expedition  under  Captain 
Flinders,  to  explore  the  coasts  of  New  South  Wales.  How 
admirably  the  objects  of  this  enterprize  were  carried  into  effect, 
we  are  informed  not  only  by  the  official  history  of  the  voyage, 
but  also  by  the  extensive  benefits  which  have  .accrued  from  it 
to  the  public.  A  more  splendid  collection  of  botanical  trea^- 
sures  was  never  formed  under  any  circumstances,,  the  port- 
fi>lio^  of  drawings  were  of  inestimable  value,  and  the  materials 
of  all  kinds  which  were  collected  for  an  account  of  the  vegeta- 
tion of  Australasia,  were  as  near  perfection  as  any  thing  human 
could  be.     But^  alas  !  the  liberal  patronage  which  had  been 
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bestowed  upon  the  expeditiou  while  abroad  was,  as  so<»  as 
the  time  arrived  for  giving  to  the  world  the  result  ot  its  labours^ 
unfortunately  withheld,  and  all  which  is  even  now  known  of 
its  botanical  discoveries,  has  been  published  at  the  private 
charge  of  Mr.  Brown,  while  the  incomparable  drawings  of 
Fenunand  Bauer,  which  could  only  have  been  made  public  at 
a  national  expence,  are  still  slumbering  in  their  portfolios. 
With  Captain  Tucke/s  expedition  to  the  Congo  was  sent  the 
unfortunate  Christian  Schmidt,  and  an  abundant  trwi  of  natu- 
ralists and  assistants.  But  the  lamentable  result  of  that  voyage 
has  of  necessity  prevented  any  material  advantage  from  resum- 
ing from  iL  It  is,  however,  scarcely  worth  expecting  any  really 
valuable  national  assistance  in  botanical  science,  while  there 
is  no  national  receptacle  for  the  arrangement  and  examination 
of  the  objects  collcMCted.  Within  the  walb  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum the  name  of  botany  is  almost  unknown;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  noble  fortune  which  was  generously  supplied  by 
die  late  Bi^t  Honourable  Sir  Joseph  Banks  to  the  service  of 
the  science,  and  for  the  'point  d^ofpui  which  he  suffered  his 
private  residence  to  be  made^  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  die 
numerous  coUecdons  of  dried  plants  which  were  either  obtained 
from  the  government  expeditions  or  from  the  laudable  exerdona 
of  various  British  Officers,  not  specially  emploved  in  sciendfip 
pursuits,  would  at  this  day  have  had  any  public  existence. — 
The  royal  gardens  at  Kew  have  been  long  celebrated  for  the 
stores  of  vegetable  riches  which  have  been  for  nearly  half  a 
century  concentrated  witliin  their  precincts.  Government  col- 
lectors maintained  at  great  expense,  national  expedidobs,  the 
various  botanic  gardens  of  £ur(^)e,  the  establishments  of  the 
Honourable  East  India  Company  at  Calcutta  and  Madras,  the 
governors  of  colonies,  merchants,  and  private  individuals  of  all 
ranks  and  descriptions,  have  filled  the  Kew  garden  to  an 
overflow  with  all  manner  of  botanical  producdons.  At  least 
such  is  the  general  belief:  but  since  the  publication  of  the  last 
edition  of  the  Hortus  Kewensis,  the  public  has  had  litde  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  any  precise  knowledge  on  this  point,  owing 
to  the  peculiar  system  of  exclusive  possession  which  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  maintain  in  that  national  establishment. 
The  new  garden  at  Edinburgh  attached  to  the  college  is  a 
noble  institution,  and  cannot  &il  to  be  of  high  importance  to 
botanists  in  the  northern  parts  of  these  islancEL 

Nurseries  and  gardens  for  the  rearing  and  establishment 
of  native  plants,  have  been  formed  in  almost  all  our  co- 
lonies. Under  the  protection  of  the  East  India  Company,  the 
celebrated  botanic  garden  at  Calcutta  has  been  raised  to  a 
state  of  excellence  which  has  never  been  equalled  iii  a  co- 
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hmj;  anotber  garden  eidsts  at  Ceylon.  Tba€  formed  at 
the  Isle  of  Francei  by  the  French  government,  is  still  main-^ 
tained  by  our  own;  and  an  establishment  for  the  growth  of 
the  native  productions  of  New  South  Wales  is  in  .full  activity 
at  Port  Jackson.  In  the  West  Indies  there  are  botanic  gar* 
dens  at  Trinidad  and  St  Vincent's,  from  the  latter  of  which 
numerous  valuable  importations  have  been  frequently  re- 
ceived ;  but  we  understand  it  is  now  neglected.  In  Jamaica  a 
garden  and  a  horticultural  society  are  in  the  course  of  being 
formed* 

Now  let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  the  private  protection  and  assist- 
anoei  which  botany  has  received  in  Great  Britain,  and  we 
shall  find  nothing  like  it  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  To 
pass  over  the  garden  of  Sherard  at  Eltham,  which  was  copi- 
ously stored  with  plants,  of  which  more  than  four  hundred 
new  spe<xes  were  published  by  Dillenius  in  1732,  no  one  can 
have  forgotten  the  noble  garden  founded  at  Chelsea  by  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  and  attached  to  the  company  of  apothecaries. 
In  this  garden,  which  at  the  time  of  Miller  was  in  the  meri- 
dian of  its  glory,  all  those  contributions  whidh  are  now  dispers- 
ed among  the  public,  were^  as  it  were,  concentrated,  ana  the 
number  of  unknown  plants  which  were  first  reared  in  its  hot- 
houses was  very  considerable.  From  the  time  of  Miller,  the 
taste  for  garden  botany  in  England  has  been  rapidly  increasing, 
and  the  collections  of  private  individuals  have  been  extended, 
,  until  some  of  them  rival  in  extent  the  large  public  establish- 
ments of  the  Continent  Besides  the  botanic  gardens  of  the 
two  English  universities,  one  of  which,  that  of  Cambridge, 
was,  in  the  time  of  the  late  Mr.  Donn,  among  die  most  cde«- 
brated  in  Europe,  most  important  public  gardens  have  been 
founded  by  the  liberality  and  zeal  of  private  individuals  at 
Glasgow,  at  Liverpool,i  and  at  Hull.  The  two  former  of 
tiiese  are  now  in  so  feurishing  a  state,  that  the  first  men- 
tioned is  said  to  contain  no  less  than  ei^ht  thousand  spe- 
cies of  plants,  and  that  of  Liverpool  is  pernaps  more  exten- 
sive. 

The  taste  thus  excited  by  the  zeal  of  amateurs  has  naturally 
rendered  the  introduction  of  rare  plants  an  important  object 
of  commerce,  and  has  induced  individuals  to  risk  laige  sums 
of  money  in  the  business  of  nurserymen.  The  late  Mr.  Lee 
maintained  for  a  long  time,  in  partnership  with  the  Empress 
Josephine  of  France,  a  collector  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
by  whom  an  immense  number  of  new  plants  was  introduced, 
and  similar  expeditions  have  been  undertaken  by  other  enters 
prizing  nurserymen.    The  noble  establishment  of  the  Messrs. 
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Loddiges  at  HiDckney,  is  scarcely  equalled  in  any  part  of  tlie 
world. 

But  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  modem  history  of 
gardening,. is  the  extraordinary  impulse  which  has  been  ^ven 
to  the  ptioiic  mind  through  the  London  Horticultural  Sc^ety, 
which  in  the  short  space  of  a  very  few  years  increased  from 
three  or  four  hundred  to  about  two  thousand  members,  among 
whom  is  now  ranked  nearly  all  the  nobility  and  science  of 
the  land.  This  society  has  established  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive gardens  in  the  world,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis, 
and  has  spared  neither  cost,  nor  influence, .  nor  exerdojis,  to 
accumulate  within  its  bounds  all  the  most  rare  and  valuable 
productions  of  the  vegetable  world. 

From  the  preface  to  the  5th  volume  of  the  transactions  of 
this  important  institution,  we  learn  that  infinite  pains  have 
been  tiJ&en  to  secure  the  acquisition  of  new  plants,  by  the 
mission  of  collectors  to  various  countries.  We  are  told  that 
a  large  stock  of  China  and  East  Indian  plants  were  obtained  by 
the  exertions  of  Mr.  John  Potts  in  Bengal  and  China  in 
1822;  we  are  also  informed  that  the  government  expedition 
under  Captain  Owen,  to  explore  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa, 
was  accompanied  by  a  promising  young  botanist,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  society,  Mr.  John  Forbes,  who  unfortunately 
perished.  A  considerable  accession  of  valuable  plants  has 
also  been  acquired  by  the  same  body  from  the  voyage  of  Mr. 
George  Don  to  Sierra  Leone  and  the  eastern  coast  of  South 
America,  and  of  a  second  collector  sent  to  China.  Add  to  all 
these,  that  an  enterprizinjz  young  man  has  been  dispatched  to 
the  northwestern  coast  of  North  America,  and  an  experienced 
collector  to  tlie  Sandwich  Islands,  and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  the  result  of  all  this  expense  and  exertion  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  die  mosit  important  advaptages  to  science.  How  ^ 
much  has  been  already  done  is  abundantly  shown  by  the 
transactions  of  the  society,  and  by  the  large  number  of  new 
plants  which  have  been  distributed  to  the  public,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  various  periodical  works,  to  the  review  of  which 
this  part  of  our  Magazine  is  particularly  devoted. 

If  to  these  means  of  acquiring  the  rarest  vegetable  pro- 
ductions of  all  parts  of  the  world,  are  added  Uie  stores  dl 
Eastern  treasures  which  are  poured  into  Great  Britain  from 
the  important  establishments  of  the  East  India  Company,  it 
will  be  easily  conceived  that  no  part  of  the  world  can  at  the 
present  d^  boast  of  such  superb  private  botanical  establish- 
ments as  England. 
.    The. last  edition  of  the  well-known  Hortus  Cantabrigiensis,  * 
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in  189S,  enHmerales  about  12,000  qoiecies;  to  which  it  is 
probable  that .  at  least  5000  may  be  added,  if  the  obscure 
tribes  of  plants  which  are  not  admitted  into  that  useful  work, 
and  those  which  have  hemi  introduced  since  1823,  be  taken 
into  account.  The  number  of  plants,  new  to  the  gardens, 
which  were  seen  in  England  for  the  first  time  in  1824>,  could 
not  have  been  much  less  than  1000. 

An  admiration  of  the  beauties  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  has 
diffused  itself  through  all  ranks  of  society,  and  has  be- 
come the  &vourite  recreation  of  the  merchant,  of  the  private 
gentleman,  and  of  the  man  of  letters.  To  administer  to  such 
budable  pursuits,  and  to  render  the  votaries  of  fashion  the 
willing  instruments  of  promoting  the  progress  of  science,  was 
the  original  intention  of  such  works  as  are  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  If  some  of  those  which  are  of  recent  existence  can- 
not be  said  to  have  kept  the  latter  object  so  much  in  view  as 
the  former,  let  us.  do  justice  to  those  which  have  never  suf- 
fered themselves  to  lose  sight  of  the  interests  of  science  for 
the  sake  of  administering  to  a  morbid  disposition  among  the 
public  to  the  contrary. 

The  number  of  periodical  publications  to  which  the  prevail- 
ing taste  for  garden  botany  has  given  rise  is  very  considerable. 
In  France  the  Choix  des  PlanteSj  the  Jardin  de  la  Malmaisorij 
and  i\xe  Jardin  de  Cels  of  Ventenat,  and  Liliacies  and  Roses  fk 
Redout^,  are  excellent  works  of  this  description.  To  the 
same  dass  in  Glermany  may  be  referred  the  splendid  public- 
ations of  Jacquin.  But  it  is  in  England  that  such  works  have 
flourished  beyond  any  example  in  foreign  countries.  By  judi- 
ciously adapting  the  cost  and  the  size  of  their  books  to  the 
means  and  wishes  of  the  public,  and  by  laying  them  before 
their  purchasers  in  an  unexpensive  form,  wiui  a  peipetuai 
recurrence  at  certain  definite  periods,  a  circulation  has  been 
created  for  eiq)enstve  works  on  the  plants  of  our  gardens 
which  never  could  have  been  obtiuned,  if  the  necessary  con- 
veniences we  have  noticed  had  not  been  supplied,  indeed 
the  only  instances  in  which  similar  works  have  not  met  with 
adequate  support,  have  either  been  when  the  publication, 
from  its  price,  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
public,  or  from  the  irregularity  of  its  appearance  gave  no 
r^ascmable  hope  of  a  long  continuance. 

The  utility  of  periomcal  publications  connected  with  the 
objects  of  science,  cannot  be  placed'  in  a  stronger  light  than 
by  the  forcible  observations  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  their  editors.  <<  A  moderate  priced  periodical  publica* 
tion,"  says  this  writer,  ^^  with  figures  of  the  objects  of  that 
department  of  the  hbtory  of  nature  to  which  it  happens  to  be 
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dedicated,  aoeomponied  by  to  as  popularly  written  aoebant 
of  the  sobject  as  the  matter  will  admit  o^  series  for  the 
immediate  and  imperishable  record  of  species,  which  never 
after  lose  their  place  in  the  forthcoming  systems  of  natural 
history;  while  tney  remain  4  standard  for  compilers  to  refer 
to,  serving  at  the  same  time  to  lighten  their  labour.  We 
believe  Uiat  many  a  tolerable  botanist  has  been  made  by 
these  works,  and  still  more  collectors,  ever  upon  the  alert  to 
assemble  the  curious  and  new  objects  of  their  pursuits,  that 
they  may  behold  them  .a  part  of  the  general  histonr  of  nature 
and  be  taught  their  story,  while  they  themselves  oecome  the 
means  of  having  a  value  stamped  upon  things  which  had 
none  before.  A  plant,  for  instance,  that  is  to  remain  unknown 
to  its  possessor  except  by  its  fugitive  blossoms,  or  till  the 
owner  becomes  a  botanist^  i&  valueless,  and  escapes  attention ; 
while  by  the  publications  to  which  we  allude,  the  pursuits  and 
expenses  of  the  collector  and  the  florist,  otherwise  lost  and 
useless,  are  rendered  important  to  knowledge,  and  are  made 
to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  its  activity,  as  weU  as  to  contribute 
to  the  amount  of  its  treasures.  It  is  not  n^uch  above  thirty 
years  that  a  work  of  this  kind  appeared  amongst  us,  and  the 
diffusion  of  a  taste  for  the  study  of  nature  has,  to  our  cer- 
tain knowledge  and  observation  at  least  kept  pace  with  that 
appearance.  Formerly  the  rarest  vegetable  bloomed  for  its 
master  alone,  or  perhaps  to  the  desert  air  ;  now  a  blossom 
no  sooner  expands  than  its  representation  is  spread,  not  only 
over  this  country,  but  in  a  short  period  reaches  the  abode 
of  every  botanist,  even  of  him  who  dwells  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Caucasus,  and  makes  an  addition  to  the  general  fund 
of  literature,  while  it  brings  in  contact  the  feam^  and 
lovers  of  science  in  every  region.  The  reference  to  a  figure 
enables  the  inhabitant  of  Petersbunrh  and  Vienna  to  acquire 
the  plant  he  wishes  to  possess  m>m  the  nurserymm  in 
London ;  while  a  name  without  a  figure  had  long  proved  a 
source  of  irremediable  confiision  and  imposition  between  the 
two.  The  more  costly  works  published  by  the  assistance  of  the 
continental  governments,^  are  useful  only  to  the  rich,  and  to  the 
student  who  has  access  to  their  libraries ;  to  the  bulk^  of  man- 
kind they  are  unknown,  and  of  no  avail.  To  detect  a  species, 
in 'the  general  enumerations  of  plants,  is  only  within  the 
power  of  one  already  versed  in  the  science;  to  others  these 
works  are  un&diomable." 

To  these  observations  we  may  add  one  word  more  ui^on 
the  utility  of  the  scientific  and  theoretical  speculations  which 
are  introduced  into  the  most  important  of  these  publications ; 
and  to  this  we  are  particularly  induced  by  the  knowledge 
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tbit  it  k  die  opiaaon  ofiiiaiij  amateurs,  that  in  works  spe- 
cially intended  for  their  use,  abstract  disquisitions  should  be 
purposely  avoided.  Indeed  nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
hear  people  crying  out  that  botany  is  merely  a  science  of 
idle  speculation,  and  charging  its  professors  with  an  absolute 
neglect  of  the  only  essential  object  connected  with  its  study, 
that  o(  the  properties  of  plants.  But  these  gentlemen  forget,  as 
an  ingenious  French  writer  has  truly  said,  that  the  same  ob- 
servations apply  to  every  other  branch  of  science,  which  is  in 
its  e^ence  pure  and  theoretical,  and  that  t)ie  utility  of  a  parti- 
cular science  is  only  developed  by  placing  it  m  combination 
with  several  other  sciences,  when  it  for  the  first  time  becomes 
applicable  to  the  wants  of  mankind.  The  reason  of  this  ifi  obvi- 
ous. A  particular  science  abstractedly  considered,  looks  at  its 
int^^l  parts  in  one  point  of  view  only,  while  on  the  contrary 
a  knowledge  of  its  relation  to  others  is  absolutely  indispens- 
able before  any  substance  whatsoever  can  be  successfully  ap- 
plied to  the  purposes  of  man.  It  is  also  forgotten  by  those  . 
who  affect  to  despise  the  study  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  a 
^eoretical  view,  that  it  often  happens  that  the  moment  when 
the  labours  of  the  botanist  appear  to  be  furthest  removed  from 
the  wants  of  society,  is  precisely  that  at  which  he  is  about  to 
offer  an  important  discovery.  For  by  the  peculiar  mode  of 
his  arrangements,  he  gives  to  the  world  a  power  of  consulting 
all  the  writings  upon  a  given  subject  which  have  ever  ap-^ 
peered,  and  so  places  the  experience  and  the  knowledge  of  all 
countries  and  all  ages  in  a  right  point  of  view ;  and  by  an 
attentive,  and  as,  it  appearsi  to  ignorant  people,  by  an  unnecea- 
saiy  examination  of  the  characters  and  peculiarities  of  a  new 
vegetable,  he  arrives  at  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  relation 
which  it  bears  to  others  already  known,  whence  the  chemist  or 
the  physician  may  be  enabled  to  form  a  tolerably  accurate 
notion  of  the  purposes  to  which  it  may  be  applicable. 

We  shall  now  advert  to  the  publications  at  the  head  of  this 
article.     The  Botanical  Magazine  owes  its  existence  to  the 
late  Mr.  Wm.  Curtis,  a  sincere  lover  of  nature  for  her  own 
sake,  by  whom  it  was   commenced  in  the  year  1787,   for 
the  purpose,  as  its  title-page  still  states,   of  making  ladies 
and  gentlemen  scientificaUy  acquainted  with  the  plants  they 
cultivate.     At  firet,    the  numbers  appeared  at  consKlerabie 
intervals  of  time,  but  the  rapid  increase  which,  after  the  ap- 
pearance  of  the  few  first  volumes,  took  place  in  ita  sale,  in- 
duced the  publishers  to  make  arrangements  for  its  more  sp^dy 
deUvery.     Artists  of  acknowledged  talent  w«e  empteyedm 
preparhig  the  plates,  the  drawings  for  which  were  at  first 
Sipjled^by  Mr.  James  Sowerby,  and   eventually   by  Mr. 
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Sydenham  ixlwards,  who,  perhaps,  has  never  been  eqaalled 
for  the  skill  he  possessed  of  transferring  an  accurate  resem- 
blance of  the  largest  plants  to  the  small  space  of  an  octavo 
page.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Curtis,  -the  editorship  was  con- 
fided to  Dr.  John  Sims,  by  whom  it  is  now  held.  The  work 
has  arrived  at  the  lar^e  extetit  of  52  volumes,  and  many 
hundred  plates.  The  latter  are  now  executed  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Curtis,  an  artist  of  deserved  reputation,  and 
are  remarkable  for  the  fidelity  with  which  they  are  prepared. 
The  colours  are,  however,  generally  dini,  and  the  letter-press 
is  less  copious  than  it  used  to  be  when  the  bodily  health  of  the 
excellent  and  venerable  writer  was  more  vigorous.  > 

The  Botanical  Begister,  which  derived  its  origin  fix>m  a 
misunderstanding  between  the  proprietors  of  the  Botanical  Ma- 
gazine and  some  of  their  previous  supporters,  was  commenced 
m  181 5,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Sydenham  Edwards,  as 
draughtsman,  and  of  John  B.ellenden  Ker,  Esq.,  an  acute  and 
very  skilful  botanist,  to  whom  the  Botanical  Magazine  had- 
been  for  a  long  time  principally  indebted  for  its  scientific 
reputation.  The  work  nas  now  reached  the  extent  of  11  vo- 
lumes and  948  plates,  the  latter  parts  of  which  have  appeared 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lindley.  The  plates  of  this  publi-- 
cation  are  better  filled  by  their  subjects  than  those  of  the  Bo- 
tanical Magazine,  and  the  letter-press  has  altogether  a  difierent 
character.  The  latter  may  be  considered  as  a  register  for  the 
old  school  of  botany,  the  former  for  the  modem ;  this  of  the 
principles  of  the  French  botanists,  and  of  those  in  this  country 
who  think  with  them,  that  of  the  opinions  formerly  inculcated 
by  Linnaeus. 

The  Botanical  Cabinet  was  established  in  1815,  by  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  the  celebrated  nurserymen  at  Hackney,  as  a  means 
of  making  the  public  acquainted,  in  a  cheap  form,  with  the  plants 
in  their  own  possession.  It  is  an  unpretending  work,  re- 
markable for  the  neatness  of  the  figures  and  the  useful  inform- 
ation which  it  contains  upon  the  cultivation  of  plants.  It  is 
the  only  publication  of  the  kind  in  which  we  remember  to 
have  seen  a  feeling  of  religion  the  most  distii^ishing  cha- 
racteristic. It  has  now  reached  the  extent  of  ten  volumes 
and  ]  040  plates. 

The  Exotic  Mara  is  a  work  of  a  different  kind  fix>m  any 
which  have  been  yet  noticed.  While  the  others,  froni 
their  cheapness,  are  altogether  precluded  the  advantages 
of  botanical  dissections,  the  latter  form  a  principal  object  of 
the  Exotic  Flora,  which  is  published  by  Dr.  Hooker,  chiefly 
from  materials  afforded  him  by  the  botanic  gardens  of  the 
northern  parts  of  this  kingdom.     The  execution  of  the  work 
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IS  like  that  of  all  tbe«botanical  publications  of  the  indeiatigabie 
author,  excellent ;  and  its  high  price  enables  it  to  assume  an 
appearance  of  finish  and  perfecition,  to  which  neither  the  Bo- 
tanical Magazine  nor  Roister  can  externally  lay  claim. 
«  The  Geraniaceay  the  Ci^inecp  and  the  British  Flaooer  Garden^ 
are  all  three  works  carried  on  simultaneously  by  Mr.  Robert 
Sweet,  a  well  known  excellent  cultivator  ana  good  practical 
botanist.  The  Geraniacea  will  comprize  all  the  species  or 
varieties  of  that  extensive  and  feshionable  order  which  from 
time  to  time  may  make  their  appearance  in  the  gardens.  As 
hybrid  varieties  of  all  descriptions  are  included,  the  authoi''8 
labour  is  not'likeiv  soon  to  terminate.  We  observe  that  De- 
candoUe  takes  this  work  as  the  text-book  of  his  species  of  • 
Geraniaceffi.  The  Cistinea^  or  history  of  the  pretty  tribe  of 
plants  called  rock  roses,  is  just  commenced,  and  from  what  has 
yet  appeared,  seems  likely  to  be  a  useful  repository  of  figures, 
which  we  think  are,  upon  the  whole,  both  better  drawn,  and 
more  carefully  coloured  than  in  the  Geraniacess.  The  British 
Flower  Garden  is  intended  to  represent  such  hatdy  plants  as 
may  appear  deserving  of  notice.  The  execution  of  the  letter- 
press is  equal  to  that  of  the  author's  other  works,  but  that  of  the 
plates  heixs  no  sort  of  comparison  with  the  neatness  and  accu- 
racy we  are  accustomed  to  expect  in  works  of  this  nature.  We 
hope  this  hint  will  not  be  thrown  away  upon  the  publishers. 

Tie  Mora  Qmspicua  is  a  work  lately  brought  forward  by 
Mr.  Richard  Morris,  and  seems  intended  to  include  figures 
of  all  such  pliants  as  are  handsome  subjects  for  a  fine  plate, 
without  regard  to  their  novelty  or  importance  otherwise.  We 
confess  we  do  not  perceive  the  utility  of  this  work  as  a  bota- 
nical publication,  but  we  must,  nevertheless,  do  justice  to  the 
execution  of  the  plates  by  Mr.  Clark,  which  are  really  beauti- 
ful specimens  of  art.  Such  talents  deserve  to  be  better  em- 
ployed than  in  drawing  and  engraving  subjects  like  Azalea 
Pontica,  and  other  well  known  things. 

The  Botanic  Garden  is  a  little  work  published  by  Mr.  B. 
Maund  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing  one  plate,  repre- 
senting figures  of  four  plants  neatly  colour^  and  four  leaves 
of  letter  press.  Like  the  Flora  Conspicua  it  is  destined  to  re- 
ceive only  hardy  plants.  The  plates  are  very  well  executed, 
and  do  credit  to  the  artists  employed;  but  each  subject  being 
confined  to  a  very  small  size,  the  largest  and  the  smallest 
plants  appear  by  the  side  of  each  other  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions; this  inconvenience  is  however  diminished  by  the  degree 
in  which  the  figure  of  a  given  plant  is  reduced  below  its  natu- 
ral size,,  being  explained  upon  the  plates.  The  letter  press  is 
respectably  written;  and  is  of  much  the  same  character  as 
that  of  the  Flora  G>nspicua. 
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Thb  essence  of  all  that  is  in  the  first  four  volumes  of  these 
Transactions,  will  be  found  in  the  second  edition  of  the  En-* 
cyclopaedia  of  Cvardening,  including  also  a  part  of  this  fifdi 
volume*  We  shall,  therefore,  begin  at  where  we  have  left  ofi, 
so  thi^t  those  who  are  in  possession  of  the  Encyclopedia,  and 
who  i*ead  this  Magazine,  will  be  made  acquainted  witfi  every 
improvement  published  by  the  Horticultural  Society. 

In  the  Preface,  which  is  dated  December  1824,  it  is  stated, 
that  in  thb  volume  will  be  found  ''  a  greater  variety  of  mat* 
ter,  interesting  to  the  horticulturist,  than  is  to  be  found  in  anj 
of  the  preceding  volumes/'  At  the  date  of  the  Preface  to 
Volume  IV.,  "  The  total  number  of  Fellows  of  the  Sode^ 
was  1520;  it  has  since  been  augm^ited  to  1915,  making  an 
absolute  accession  of  near  400  in  about  two  years  and  a  half* 
The  list  of  the  Society  contains  altogether  the  names  of  2197 
persons  connected  wiUi  it,  either  as  Fellows,  Honorary  Mem-^ 
bers.  Foreign  Members,  or  Corresponding  Members ;  an  ex- 
tension which,  in  the  in&ncy  of  its  estaUishment,  was  never 
contemplated,  and  which  certainly  cannot  be  considered  as 
having  arrived  at  its  maximum,  since  fresh  additions  are  made 
at  earn  succeeding  meeting  of  the  Society. 

<<  The  increase  in  the  list  of  the  Members  has  not  arisen 
solely  from  British  subjects :  the  knowledge  of  the  operations 
aiid  objects  of  the  Society  has  so  extended  to  foreign  countries^ 
as  to  induce  the  Sovereigns  of  several  of  the  European  states 
to  honour  it,  bv  enrolling  their  names  among  its  fellows ;  a 
circumstance  wnich  must  prove  highly.benefidal,  since  it  in-' 
sures  a  ready  protection  and  countenance  to  its  oommunioa^ 
tions  with  foreigners.''  Pref  p.  2. 

The  beneficiu  influence  of  Uie  Society  is  noticed,  *^  as  inspir- 
ing a  general  taste  for  gardening;  adding  to  our  stock  of  fiiiits 
and  vegetables,  and  encreasing  the  numberof  ornamental  plants^ 
For  these  purposes  three  coUectors  had  been  sent  to  different 
parts  of  the  world,  of  whom  it  is  melancholy  to  add,  that  oiily 
one,  Mr.  George  Don,  survives." 

Mr.  John  Potts  was  sent  to  Bengal  and  China,  and  intro-* 
duced  a  large  stock  of  Chinese  and  Indian  plants.  He  out-* 
lived  his  return  but  a  few  weeks,  and  died  in  October  182S. 

Mr.  John  Forbes  was  sent  to  the  east  coast  of  Africa;  he 
died  at  Senna,  while  making  hk  way  up  the  Zambezi  river,  in 
August  1823,  havmg,  during  the  interval  between  bis  dqpar-* 
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ture  from  England,  aAd  the  time  of  his  death,  eoridied  our 
coUectioiis  with  an  unusual  number  of  entirely  new  plants. 

In  the  spring  of  1823,  Mr.  John  Damper  Parks  was  sent 
to  China,  and  obtained  a  great  many  plants  of  novelty  and  in-* 
terest  In  June  1823,  Mr.  David  Douglas  was  sent  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  obtained  many  plants  which  were 
much' wanted,  and  gT^atlv  increased  our  collection  of  fruit 
trees,  by  the  acquisition  of  several  sorts,  only  known  to  us  by 
name.  In  July  1824,  Mr.  Douglas  sailed  for  G>lombia,  on 
the  north-west  coast  of  America;  a  country  ridi  in  plants 
which  will  endure  the  open  air  in  our  gardens.  His  retuiTi  is 
expected  in  1826.  In  September  1824,  Mr.  James  M^Rae 
was  sent  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  Society  '^  has  always 
evinced  a  becoming  liberality  in  transmitting  to  various  places 
abroad,  such  seeds  and  plants  as  were  known  to  be  wanting 
to  the  comfort  of  their  inhabitants ;  and  it  has  had  the  grati- 
fication to  find,  that  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  to  which  its 
influence  has  reached,  these  efforts  have  been  duly  appreciated, 
and  met  by  a  corresponding  feeling.  Indeed,  there  is  .scarcely 
any  portion  of  the  civilized  world,  in  which  there  is  not  some 
one  labouring  with  good  will,  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
Society."  Pref.  p.  viL 

The  library  of  the  Society  is  increasing  by  gifts  and  pur- 
chases, the  collection  of  drawings  and  of  models  in  wax  have 
become  of  considerable  magnitude. 

In  the  garden  of  the  Soaety  <'  the  collections  of  firuit  trees, 
and  of  hiray  trees  or  shrubs,  which  it  contains,  may  be  pro* 
nounced  the  most  complete  that  have  ever  been  made  in  this 
or  any  other  cbuntry ;  and  although  much  remains  to  be  done, 
the  v^ue  of  that  which  has  been  accomplished,  in  a  period  of 
little  more  than  two  years,  must  be  evident  to  every  one  who 
visits  the  garden.  As  fiur  as  the  general  arrangement  and  form- 
ation are  concerned,  the  woncs  may  be  said  to  be  nearly 
finished.  Additic^ial  walls,  however,  lodges  of  entrance,  and 
.ranges  of  houses  for  the  reception  of  plants,  yet  remain  to  be 
built.  For  these  fiirther  expenses,  it  is  hoped  that  sufficient 
fimds  may  be  provided.''  Pref,  p.  viii. 

The  number  of  papers  in  wis  voluime  is  eighty-two,  and  two 
Appendices,  by  forty-four  authors.  The  first,  and  one  of  the 
most  valuable  is, 

On  the  different  Species  and  Varieties  of  the  Genus  Brassica^  and 
of  the  Genera  allied  to  it^  Vohich  are  cultivated  in  Europe^  SfC. 
nj  Fhrfessor  Decandolle. 

We  have  noticed  M.  DecandoUe^s  arrangement  of  the  cultif- 
vated  species,  in  the  Encyclopaedias  of  Gardening  and  Agricul- 
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ture,  and  adopted  it  with  some  variation  in  the  Encydopsdia  of 
Plants.  The  most  original  part  of  his  communication  is  what 
respects  those  varieties  whidi  are  cultivated  for  their  seeds,  to 
be  crushed  for  oil,  from  which  it  appears  that,  in  Britain,  we  are 
not  possessed  of  the  most  valuable  variety  for  this  purpose. 
This  variety  is  the  colsat  or  colsa,  of  the  Flemish,  and  the 
brassica  campestris  oleifera,  of  Decandolle.  <<  It  would  be 
desirable  for  agriculture,*'  Mr.  Decandolle  observes,  ^  that 
in  all  countries  cultivators  would  examme  whether  the  plant 
they  rear  is  the  brassica  campestris  oleifera,  or  the  brassica 
napus  oleifera,  which  can  easily  be  ascertained  by  observ- 
ing whether  the  young  plant  is  rough  or  smooth;  if  his- 
pid, it  is  the  brassica  campestris ;  if  glabrous,  the  brassica 
napus.  flxperiments  made  by  M.  Gaujac,  show  the  produce 
of  the  first  compared  to  that  of  the  second,  to  be  as  955  to 
700."  The  true  colza  or  B.  c.  oleifera,  is  in  Belgium  gene- 
rally sown  about  the  middle  of  June  in  a  piece  of  well  ma- 
nured garden  ground,  from  whence  it  is  transplanted  after  har- 
vest into  fields  in  ^ood  heart,  which  have  h&ta  once  ploughed 
after  the  corn  has  oeen  removed.  It  is  kept  clean  and  top- 
dressed,  or  watered  with  liquid  manure  in  November,  after 
which  it  stands  the  winter,  blossomi^  in  the  spring,  and  soon  af- 
ter runs  to  seed."    Decandolle.    Badcliff^s  Flanders. 

We  hope  soon  to  hear  of  the  seed  of  the  Colsa  being  on 
sale  at  the  shops  of  our  agricultural  seedsmen,  and  of  trials 
being  made  with  it  against  the  common  rape,  which  is  the  bras- 
sica napus  oleifera  of  Decandolle ;  the  B.  napus  of  Linnaeus, 
and  of  £ng.  Bot  2146. 

In  comparing  the  oil-bearing  cruciferous  plants  together, 
Mr.  Decandolle  has  the  following  observations : 

^<  Most  of  them,  and  perhaps  the  whole  number,  are  susceptible 
of  two  different  variations,  the  one  having  a  thin,  slender,  slightly 
fleshy  root,  the  other  a  thick  and  fleshy  root :  in  general,  ui.ose 
of  the  first  kind  bear  a  considerable  quantity  of  seeds,  and  are  cul- 
tivated throughout  Europe  as  oleiferous  vegetables ;  the  others, 
on  the  contrary,  bring  few  seeds  to  perfection,  and  are  cultivated 
in  ffeneral  for  their  roots,  as  excellent  for  field  or  garden  vege- 
tables. So  in  the  brassica  oleracea,  the  varieties  that  have  a  thin 
stalk  are  cultivated  for  their  seeds;  and  those  that  have  swelled 
radicles  are  reserved  for  food.  Among  the  varieties  of  the  bras- 
sica campestris,  which,  by  reason  of  its  large  seeds,  appear  to  be 
eminently  oleiferous,  the  colsa  is  the  most  productive,  and  has  the 
thinnest  root ;  for  the  produce  of  the  oil,  the  ruta-baga  and  common 
napa  brassica  are  much  less  useful.  In  the  brassica  rapa,  the  na- 
vette  with  a  thin  root  is  cultivated  for  its  oily  seeds,  whilst  the 
turnip,  or  brassica  rapa  depressa  is  used  for  food.  In  the  brassica 
napus,  the  navette  with  a  thin  root  is  cultivated  for  its  oil,  and  the 
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navet  fbr  ike  sake  of  its  root.  I4ttt1]r»  In  the  raphaniis  sativust  tlie 
same  dfcomatance  again  appears;  the  thin  roots  constantly  belong 
to  the  many  seeded  varieties,  whilst  the  thick  fleshy  roots  are  eni- 
ployed  for  culinary  purposes  only.  A  similar  law  may  be  observed 
in  other,  cruciferous  plants.  Ine  cochlcaria  armoracia  (horse- 
radish,) which  has  a  very  large  thick  root,  rarely  brings  any  seeds  ' 
to  perfection,  whilst  ever3r  other  species  of  cochlearia  produces 
them  freely ;  this  observation  maybe  useful  to  guide  cultivators  in 
the  choice  of  the  varieties  proper  t6  try  as  oleifcrous  plants.  If 
taken  in  a  more  extensive  sense,  it  may  serve  to  throw  some  light 
on  the  laws  of  vegetation  in  general,  for  we  know  it  is  not  con- 
fined to  cruciferous  plants  alone."  —  HwL  Trans,  vol.  v.  part  1. 
page  42. 

The  cultivated  cabbage,  brassica  oleracea,  according  to 
M.  Sageret,  a  correspondent  of  Mr.  Decanclolle,  a  zeaioua 
cultivator,  presents  a  singular  phenomenon ;  that  of  being  in* 
capable  of  receiving  fecundation  irom  any  but  its  own  species. 
M.  Sageret  tried  in  vain  the  pollen  of  the  brassica  campestris 
oleifera»  or  colsa,  as  well  as  that  of  every  other  species  of  bras- 
sica ;  he  then  found  out  that  it  had  a  natural  tendency  to 
fecundate  several  other  species  of  cabbages,  and  even  the  cul-  • 
tivated  black  radish,  but  it  could  not  be  impregnated  by  any 
except  its  own  varieties^  The  colsa,  the  chou-navet,  or  white 
ruta-baga  (Brassica  campestris  napo-brassica^  and  the  navet- 
jaune^  or  common  yellow  ruta-baga  {Brassica  campestris  najHh' 
brassica,  y«t.  rtita4)aga\  appear  to.be  hybrid  products  of  the  . 
cabbage  and  turnip  (Brassica  rapa)j  taken  in  different  degrees 
of  culture  and  domestication ;  they  are  none  of  them  capable 
of  crossing  the  true  cabbage,  but  may  all  become  fruitful  by 
ita  means ;  they  can  produce  amongst  themselves  other  cross 
races,  which  bring. their  own  seeds  to  perfection.  Tliis  man- 
ner of  mixing  in  artificial  breeds,  shews  that  it  forms  a  type 
suiceneris. 

Trie  allied  genera  which  are  cultivated  for  oil  plants,  are 
sinapis,  camelina,  and  raphanus.     Sinapis  alba  is  cultivated  in 
the  Vosges  as  an  oleiferous  plant,  under  the  name  of  navet 
d'^t^,  and  sometimes  it  is  called  grain-de-beurre.     The  cam-  . 
elina  sativa  {Eng.  Bat.  1767.)  is  cultivated  in  some  provinces 
under  the  same  name,  and  next  to  the  true  col^^  is  the  most 
productive .  amor^r   the   oleiferous   cruciferous  plants.     Tlift 
radishes  M.  Decandolle  divides  into  three  races ;  the  round> 
the  long,  and  the  oil-bearing.    (See  Encifc.  of  Plant Sy  g^n* 
Raphanus.)     The  Raphanus  sativus  oleifera,  is  a  native  of 
China,  and  fs  cultivated  in  Italy  for  its  seeds.     Instructions  ou 
the  manner  of  cultivating  it„  have  beep  published  by  M.  Graudi,, 
in  his  Istorid  Cultura»  1807. 

Vol.  I.  No.  !•  f 
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The  succeeding  papers  to  Na  54<9.  have,  as  befi»e  observed^ 
been  noticed  in  uieir  proper  places,  in  the  last  editaon  o£  tbe 
Encydopeedia  of  Crardening. 

Bi^Onthe  Ctdtivation  of  the  Yellow  Rose^  and  of  the  tender  Chinese 
RoseSy  hy  budding  on  the  Mtuk  Cluster  Rose,  In  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary.  By  J^n  Williams,  Esq.  Corresponding  Member  of 
the  Society.     Read  July  !&  182S. 

The  double  Yellow  Rose,  which  does  not  flower  with  Mr. 
Williams  as  a  standard  bush,  flowered  freely  from  buds  in- 
serted on  strong  shoots  of  a  musk  cluster  rose,  trained  on  the 
east  front  of  a  nouse.  The  buds  were  inserted  ten  feet  from 
die  ground;  die  satne  plan  succeeded  with  the  sweet  Rented 
and  dark  Chinese  Roses ;  the  blossoms  of  the  latter  were 
larger  than  usual,  which  Mr.  Knight  thinks  is  owing  to  *^  the 
distance  the  sap  has  to  pass  from  the  root  before  it  reaches 
the  flower<buds."  At  Cobham  Hall,  in  Kent,  the  sweet 
scented  Chmese  rose  is  also  found  to  do  best  on  the  musk 
species.  In  a  note  by  the  secretary,  we  are  informed  that  in 
the  garden  of  T.  C.  ralmer,  Esq.  of  Bromley,  in  Kent,  the 
double  yellow  rose  will  not  live  on>  its  own  roots,  but  budded  on 
the  common  Chinese  rose  in  April  1822,  it  grew  so  well  as  to 
produce  upwards  of  thirty  flower  buds  the  following  season. 
The  bud  put  in  in  April  had  a  little  of  the  wood  attached  to 
it  in  the  French  or  scoUop  manner  of  spring  budding. 

5S.  On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Arachis  Hypogaa.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary.  By  Mr.  John  Newman,  Garaener  to  the  Hon.  Robert 
Fulke  Greville,  F.H.S.  at  Castle  Hall,  near  Milford,  South 
Wales.     Read  Aug.  !?•  1823. 

The  Arachis  Hypogsea  is  a  leguminous  plant,  a  native  of 
Africa,  but  now  naturalized  in  most  of  the  European  settle- 
ments of  America.  It  is  cultivated  for  the  seeds,  or  nuts,  as 
they  are  commonly  called,  which  are  roasted  and  used  as 
chocolate.  In  China  they  extract  an  oil  from  these  seeds, 
which  is  used  both  for  lamps  and  for  the  table.  The  plant  is 
annual  in  duration,  and  has  herbaceous  procumbent  stems, 
with  pinnate  leaves,  and  gold-coloured  axillary  flowers  •  on 
long  peduncles.  As  soon  as  the  flower  begins  to  decay, 
the  germ  of  the  seed-pod  thrusts  itself  under  ground,  and  is 
there  orown  and  ripened.  Hence  the  reason  why  the  seeds 
are  called  ground,  or  earth  nuts.  In  our  stoves  Mr.  Newman 
directs  the  seeds  to  be  sown  singly  in  February,  and  the  plants, 
when  six  inches  high,  to  be  turned  into  the  tan-pit,  just  afl;er 
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tbe  pines  have  been  shifted,  a  little  below  the  surface  of  the 
tan,  close  to  the  curb  of  the  pit  They  will  then  form  a  beau* 
tiftil  ed^ng  without  injuring  the  pines,  as  they  seldom  grow 
more  than  a  foot  in  height.  They  should  be  taken  up  in  the 
autumn,  and  the  pods  washed,  and  dried  in  the  shade.  One 
plant  will  produce  from  twenty  to  thirty  pods. 

» 

56.  On  the  Treahneni  of  the  Banyan  Tree  {Ficue  Indica\  in  the 
Conservatari/.  In  a  lAer  to  the  Secretary.  By  Peter  Rainier,  Esq. 
Captain  R.N.  F.H.S.    Read  Jan.  20.  1824. 

The  Banyan  Tree,  in  its  native  woods,  sends  down  fibres 
from  the  under  side  of  its  horizontal  branches,  which  reach- 
ing the  earth  increase  in  size,  and  ultimately  become  so  many 
props,  or  additional  stems  to  the  tree.  In  captain  Rainier's 
conservatory,  these  fibres  damped  off  before  they  reached  the 
soil ;  to  prevent  which  he  conducted  them  to  it  in  rocket  cases, 
filled  with  equal  parts  of  white  sand,  and  sifted  loam.  When 
the  fibres  had  established  themselves  in  the  soil,  the  cases  w^re 
removed,  and  the  fibres  soon  increased  to  stems  of  the  size  of 
a  quill,  and  were  covered  with  bark  the  first  year.  In  his 
conservatory  at  Southampton,  Captain  R.  has  now  a  Banyan 
tree  with  thirteen  stems,  the  only  'one  which  he  has  seen  in 
this  country  exhibiting  its  native  character. 

57*  Further  Note*  on  the  Utility  of  the  Grafting  Wax,  described  in  a 
Jbrmer  paper.    In  a  letter  to  Charles  Holfordy  Esq.  F.H.S.     By 
David  Powell,  Esq.,    communicated  by  Mr.  Holford.     Read 
Nov.  4f.  1823. 

This  grafting  wax  is  composed  of  lib.  of  pitch,  lib.  of 
resin,  ^Ib.  of  beeswax.  ^Ib.  of  bollard,  ^Ib.  of  turpentine, 
melted  and  well  mixed  together.  This  composition  is  kept  in 
a  fluid  state,  by  putting  it  in  an  earthen  pan  over  boiling 
water ;  with  a  brush  it  is  then  spread  evenly  on  sheets  of 
moderately  thin  brown  paper,  which,  when  cold,  is  cut  into 
slips  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  wide.  The  scion  being  fitted 
to  the  stock,  take  one  of  these  slips ;  warm  it  by  breathing  on 
it,  and  bind  it  round  the  graft,  when  it  will  be  found  to  serve 
the  purpose  both  of  matting  and  claying.  The  neatness  and 
convenience  of  this  method,  Mr.  Pow^  thinks,^  will  recom- 
mend it  to  amateurs,  and  its  cheapness  and  rapidity  to  prac- 
tical gardeners. 

The  grafting  wax  was  used  in  the  comparatively  infant  stai» 
of  horticulture,  both  in  Britain  and  on  the  continent^  but  it 
is  now  every  where  giving  way  to  grafUng  clay,  as  a  substance 
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wore  congenial  to  yegetatton;  retuning  a  moi^  equable  tem^ 
perature  and  degree  of  moisture  in  the  graft,  than  is  likely  to 
be  done  by  a  thin  coating  of  any  description  of  resinous  mat^ 
ter.  So  tar  Mr.  Powjell's  practice. may  be  considered  retro- 
grading ;  but  to  the  amateur,  who  had  rather  his  hands  smelt 
of  wax  than  were  crusted  with  day,  it  may  possibly  be  con- 
sidered as  an  improvement 

58.  Some  Remarks  on  ike  supposed  Influence  of  ike  Pollen  in  Cross- 
breeding  upon  the  Colour  qftke  Seed'-coats  ^  Plants^  and  ike  Q^a' 
lities  oftkeir  Fruits.  By  Thomas  Andrew  Knight>  Esq.  F.R.S. 
President.    Read  June  8. 1828. 

This  being  a  subject  on  which  physiologists  are  far  irom 
))eing  agreed,  little  advantage  would  result  irom  discussing  it 
here.  Mr.  Knight  is  of  opinion  ^^  that  neither  the  colour  of 
the  seed-coats,  nor  the  form,  taste  or  flavour  of  fruits  are  ever 
afiected  by  the  immediate  influence  of  the  pollen  of  a  plant 
of  another  variety  or  species.'^  A  number  of  physiologists 
tmd  gardeners,  however,  contend,  that  not  only  the  colour  of 
the  seed-coats,  but  the  size,  taste,  and  flavour  of  fruits  may 
be  aSecteid  by  the  pollen  of  a  variety  of  a  difierent  character. 
(Cases  of  hybridized  apples,  melons,  and  other  fruits,  are  said 
to  be  famib'ar  to  various  cultivators.  (See  Emyc.  of  Gard.  S2$y 
824.) 

*«  «  •    • 

59.  An  Account  of  a  Nexv  Variety  of  Plumy  called  tke  Doumton 
Imperatrice.  In  a  letter  to  tke  Secretary.  By  Thomas  Andrew 
KtkighU  Esq.  F.R.S.&C.  President.    Read  Dec.  2.  182S. 

A  hopeful  fruit,  originating  from  the  white  magnum  bo- 
iium  as  the  mother,  and  the  blue  imperatrice  as  the  male  parent. 
It  is  named  by  the  Society  the  Downton  Imperatrice ;  but  as 
the  specimens  sent  were  the  first  fruit  it  had  ever  produced, 
it  would  rather  be  premature  to  say  much  as  to  character. 

'    .         .'  . 

60.  Observations  upon  tke  Effects  of  Age  upon  Fruit  Trees  ofdif 
ferent  Kinds  ;  tvttk  an  Account  of  some  neu)  Varieties  of  Nectarines. 

In  a  letter  to  tke  Secretary.  By  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq. 
,  F.R.S.  &c.  PresMent.     Read  March  2. 1824. 

.  Desultory  remarks  *'  .upon  the  question,  whether  each 
variety  have  its  period  of  youth„  of  maturity,  and  of  old  age, 
and  be  forined  for  a  limited  fieriod  of  duration  only ;  or  whether 
each,  be  capable  of  eternal  propagation,  with  undiminished 
health  and  vigoiir/'  This  is  a  difficult  subject,  and  it  is  to 
Ui&  regretted  that  the  President  has  so  few  co-operators  in 
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experimenting  on  it  His  opinion  is  known  to  be  in  &• 
Tor  of  the  id^  that  varieties  are  fonned  for  a  limited  period 
of  duration  only ;  but  he  has  brought  forward  nothing  to  dis- 
prove,  that  if  a  variety  bef  renovated  by  frequent  propagation,  it 
may  not  last  and  retain  all  its  prc^rties  for  ever.  For  ex- 
ample, suppose  the  golden  pippin  to  be  at  present  in  full  per- 
fection  as  a  variety  of  apple ;  take  healthy  scions  from  a  tree^ 
and  graft  them  on  healthy  stocks ;  the  produce  of  these  scions 
will  be  of  the  same  quali^  as  those  of  the  parent  tree ;  while 
this  ofi&pring  tree  is  in  full  vigour,  take  scions  from  it,  and 
ffraft  them  on  healthy  stocks  as  before ;  the  same  quali^  of 
nruit  in  an  equal  degree  of  perfection  wUl  be  product.  Now^ 
the  question  is,  whether  this  process  might  not  go  on  for  an 
tmlimited  period,  care  always  bein^  taken  to  take  off  the  scions 
for  the  purpose  of  renovation,  before  the  tree  they  were  taken 
from,  became  diseased  or  decayed  ?  At  the  same  time,  it  is  an 
unquestionable  fiict,  that  the  varieties  of  some  species  of  fruit 
which  have  been  long  cultivated,  are  now  degenerated ;  but 
whether  thb  is  the  consequence  of  neglect  of  timely  renova^ 
don,  or  whether  it  arises  irom  the  constitution  of  the  variety, 
is  very  uncertain,  and  not  likely  to  be  soon  determincfd  frpm 
ikcts.  That  some  varieties  are  constitutionally  more  apt  to 
degenerate  than  others,  is  within  the  limits  of  every  gardener'^ 
experience ;  and  equally  so  the  counteracting  influence  of  fr^ 
quent  renovation.  From  the  results  of  Mr.  Knight's  experi- 
ence, he  infers  ^  that  the  debility  and  diseases  of  old  varieties 
arise  from  the  want  of  a  properly  prepared  circulating  fluid ; 
and  that  when  such  is  given  by  efficient  foliage,  the  bark  of 
the  most  debilitated  variety  possesses  the  power  to  occasion 
the  necessary  secretions  to  take  place,  and  the  alburnum  is  en- 
abled to  execute  all  its  oflices."  The  foliage  could  never  be 
otherwise  than  efficient,  or  the  bark  than  healthy  under  a  sys- 
tem of  frequent  renovation ;  and  therefore  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
concluding,  that  such  a  system  would  keep  up  any  variety  in 
perfection  for  ever.  It  certiEunly  seems  to  do  so  with  some 
varieties  of  plants  commonly  cultivated ;  as  willows,  poplars, 
vines,  fifl»,  8cc.,  which  are  certainly  not  oflen  re-oriff inated  from 
seed.  But  this  subject  can  hardly  be  treated  -with  advantage 
without  considering  tc^ether  the  whole  that  has  been  advanced 
on  it;  and  we  sh^l  leave  ofi^  only  observing,  that  even  the 
conjectures  of  a  philosopher  who  has  studied  the  subject  for  so 
long  a  period  as  Mr.  Knight,  deserve  the  utmost  respect  In 
this  paper,  these  conjectures  are  much  more  consonant  with 
common  experience,  .than  .in  several  of  the  essays,  which 
appeared  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 
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The  sccQuiit  of  new  vArietieti  of  nectarine^  meatioaed  in 
the  title  to  the  piq>er,  merely  K&n  to  a  ramric,  that  good 
varieties  may  be  raised  from  seed,  and  that  the  piesideiit  sent 
to  the  secretary  in  the  last  outumn,  « many  new  varieties  of 
nectarines,  raised  from  seeds  of  the  Elruge,  and  the  pollen  of 
the  early  violet  nectarine.    They  were  the  produce  of  buds, 
mserted  mto  the  bearing  branches  of  old  peach  and  nectarine 
tree^   ^wing  upon  my  walls,  the  original  seedling  trees 
not  having  been  retained  in  my  garden."    The  practical  gar- 
dener may  observe  the  ingenuity  of  this  mode,  and  the  room 
andto-ouble  saved  by  it:  the  first  season  of  die  growth  of  the 
seedhn^  a  bud  is  taken  from  it,  and  Inserted  in  Uie  branch  of 
any  old  tree,  while  the  seedling  itself  is  dirown  away,  and  all 
the  labour  that  would  have  been  required  to  raise  it  to  a  bear- 
mg  tree,  wholly  avoided.    (Se«  Enofc.  of  Gard.  ^12014.) 

61.  On  a  Hybrid  AntaryUu  produced  behoeenAnutryait  mttata,  and 
^i»aryUu  Regtna-vittata.  In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary.  By  James 
Robert  Gowen,  Esq.  F.H.S.    Read  May  1. 1828. 

The  production  aUuded  to,  is  a  splendid  hybrid,  which  is 
aU  we  can  say  aboiit  it.  Mr.  Gowen  thinks  that  the  tent 
hybnd  should  be  limited  to  such  productions  from  cross 
breeding  as  are  sterile.  When  by  t£e  artificial  union  of  two 
dJstinct  speaes  of  the  same  genus,  a  progeny!  is  raised  capa- 

have  not  been  originally  distinct  species,  but  die  oflfepiinif  of 
one  species,  which,  bemg  disseminated  over  extensive  VegiSns. 
diffennff  in  elevauon,  temperature,  soU,  and  humidity?have 
assumea,  m  d,e  course  of  ages,  varied  forn.  and  clours  of 
t:rZ^  "^"f^  constituting  distinctions  so  striking  Jt^S 
rendered  specjlic.  He  acknowledges  however  his  Soubt,  « 
to  die  law  which  governs  diese  artifical  productions. 

\^  ^^'lltlT  «^'^  >P«^-4«pfe.    In  a  letter  to  the  Secre. 
D^.Tl8^      VaJleyfield,  near  Culross,  Perthshire.    Read 

The  culture  of  the  pine-apple,  is  by  no  means  so  wefl  un- 
derstood m  Scodand  as  in  Engfand ;  thepkntSM^wt^ 
dry  an  atmosphere  genendlyf  and  not  .fiowed^SaS 
tmd  moisture  m  die  summer  season.  Early  in  1 820  Mr 
^art  felt  very  desirous  to  grew  pines^LS  Ae  lid^f 
tan,   and  wid.  more  steam  dian  he*^had  hitbeito  bL^l£ 
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in  which  he  built 


to  (1o.     He  therefore  m:  a  pit 
two  flues    (flr,  a,)   .  ana  '^ 
supported  over  dienif  on 
brick  prop?  {c\  a  floor- 
ing   of   pavement,     co- 
vered  with    a  layer   of 
gravel  and  sand  {d\  on 
whkh  to  place  the  pots;.  J^ 
at  the  sides  were  open- 
ings {bj  b)f  to  admit  the 
heated  air  from  below  to 
to  warm  the  atmosphere 
of  die  plants;    the  up- 
per level  of  the  platform 
on  which  the  plants  stand,  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  Ae  ex- 
ternal surface  (e,  e).    The  pots  of  plants  are  set  on  the  sand, 
so  that  when  moisture   is   added  either   to   it  or   to    the 
..plants,  it  causes  a  fine  gentle  steam  to  arise  through  the 
whole  of  the  pit,  which  can  be  regulated  at  pleasure,  oy  ad- 
ding more  or  less  fire  according  to  the  season  or  other  cir- 
cumstances.  -*Aftgr  nearly  throo  yearg  PTprriemiOj;" Mr^-Stew- 
^juct  ia^-fiilly'-eonvinced^-thBt^tait'  is  quite  uxmeoessary  not 
^joidy  as^seuree  b(  bottom  -heal,. Juit. evei^  fer  Tooting  tbe 
.crowns  and   suckers. — <*The  temperature  kept  during  the 
spring  and   summer  is  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  degrees 
tnrough  the  day,  and  as  low  as  from  sixty-five  to  sixty  degrees 
durinff  the  night ;  in  the  autumn  and  winter  it  is  as  low  as 
fifiy-five  or  S&y  degrees!^  AHe  has  no  hesitation  in  stating 
that  where  coaL  are  moderate  in  price,  it  is  the  cheapest  plan 
he  has  seen  adopted ;  and  he  sends  the  particulars  to  the  hor- 
ticultural society,  <Mn  hopes  that  they  may  assist  in  establish- 
itig^    Mr.  Knight's  views  on  the  subject  of  cultivating  the 
pine-apple. 

63.  Desertion  of  a  Pear  Tree,  on  tvhick  the  Operation  of  Reverse 
Grafting  has  been  performed.  In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary.  Ry 
Mr.  WiSiam  Balfour,  Gardener  to  Earl  Grey,  at  Howick,  in 
Northumberland.    Read  Nov.  4.1828. 

The  usual  defect  of  horizontally  trained  trees^  viz. :  barren* 
ness  to  some  distance  on  either  side  of  the  main  stem,  led  Mr. 
Balfour  to  grafting  reversely  on  the  under  side  of  the  horizon* 
tal  branches.  Ine  scions  for  this  method  are  inserted  m 
the  same  manner  as  in  rind  grafting ;  they  take  freely  and 
bear  abundantly.     The  advantages  of  the  plan  are,  curing 
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the  barrenness  in  the  centre;  m>wing  several  kinds  of  pear 
upon  oiie  tree^  which  JTor  small  nunllies  is  an  advantage;  as  a 
full  fffown  pear-tree,  bearing  a  moderate  crop  in  many  kinds, 
yielcb  more  fruit  than  can  be  consumed  before  that  kind  begins 
to  decay.  Ail  these  advantages,  however,  may  be  much  more 
readily  attained  by  reversing  young  side  shoots  to  cover  the 
centre  of  the  tree,  or  by  .grafting  some  of  the  horizontal 
shoots  where  they  issue  from  the  main  stem  in  the  usual  man* 


ner.    A  tree  grafled  in  the  reverse  manner  (fig.  9.)  may  be 
curious,  but  it  certainly  is  not  an  elegant  object 

64.  Notice  <^neto  or  remarkabk  Varieties  of  Fruits^  ripened  in  the 
Summer  and  Autumn  of  the  Year  1822,  n^ich  toere  exhibited  at. 
Meetings  of  the  Horticultural  Society^ 

Strawb£rri£8.  —  Naim's  scarlet,  fix>m  seed,  by  Mr.  John 
Nairn,  gardener  to  Thomas  Forbes  Reynolds,  Esq.  at  Hack- 
bridge,  in  Surrey. 

Wilmot's  black  imperial,  from  seed,  from  Keeps'  imperiaL- 

Grove  End  scarlet,  from  seed,  by  William  Atkinson,  Esq.^ 
Grove  End,  Mairlebone. 

Peach.  *^  Spnng  Grove  Persian  peach,  from  a  stone  re- 
ceived from  Persia,  and  grown  by  Mr.  Isaac  Oldacre,  at 
,Lady  Banks's,  Spring  Grove,  Hounslow. 

Gkape.  — -  EJford's  seedling  grape,  from  seed  sown  in  January 
1821,  and  now  exhibited  on  the  1st  of  October  1822,  being  a  re- 
markable instance  of  a  vine  bearing  fruit  in  the  first  year  frdm 
seed.  It. is  a.  tolerably  good  grape.  Bv  Mr.  WiUiam  Buck, 
gardener  to  the  Hon.  f*.  6.  Howard,  at  Elford,  near  Lidifield. 

Apples.  —  The  Jubilee  pippin,  from  seed  sown  in  the  year 
of  the  jubilee,  1 809,  in  the  garden  of  Michael  Bland,  Esq.  at 
Norwich.  . 
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Bere  Court  pippin,  iroin  seed  sown  m  his  gtoAetk^  at  Bere 
Court,  near  Pandboume,  Berkshire,  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Breedon. 

Cray  pippin,  nrom  seed  in  his  garden  at  St.  Mary's  Cray, 
Kent,  by  k.  Waring,'  Esq. 

Stoney  Royd  pippin,  from  the  seed  of  an  American  iq^ple^ 
in  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Kawsbn  of  HalifigE,  in  Yorkshire. 

Esopus  Spitzenberg  apple,  an  American  sort  reauiring  the 
protection  of  a  wall,  wge,  beautifiil^  and  of  an  ezauisite  flavour. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  originated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Albany.  By  George  CasweiC  Esq.  in  his  garden  at  Saccombe 
Park,  Hertibrdshire. 

Claygate  pearmain,  the  produce  of  a  bod  taken  from  a  seedr 
ling  tree,  in  a  hedge-row  in  the  hamlet  of  Claygate,  near 
Thames  Ditton,  by  John  Braddick^  £sq«  in  his  garden  at 
Thames  Ditton* 

Fruit  of  the  Akona  squamosa,  or  custard  apple,  ripened 
in  the  stove  of  Earl  Powis,  at  Walcot  Hall,  Shropshire.  This 
is  believed  to  be  the  first  instance  of  this  delicate  fruit  coming 
to  maturi^  in  this  country. 

65.  DescripHon  qfsofne  New  Pears.    By  Mr.  John  Turner,  F.L.S. 

Assistant  Secretary. 

To  copy  or  abridge  these  descriptions  here  would  be  of 
little  use ;  where  they  stand  they  may  serve  as  preparations 
for  that  general  descriptive  catalogue  of  fruits  which  it  is  to 
lie  hoped  the  Horticultural  Society  will  be  able  to  publish  at 
no  very  distant  period. 

66.  Account  and  DetcripHon  of  Five  new  Chinese  Chrysanthemums; 
with  some  Observations  on  the  Treatment  of  all  the  Kinds  at  pre* 
sent  cultivated  in  England;  and  on  other  Circumstances  relating 
to  the  Varieties  generally.  By  Joseph  Sabine,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Scq. 
Secretary.    Read  April  20. 1824. 

This  is  a  long  paper  chiefly  descriptive  and  historical,  but 
from  which  we  find  nothing  sufficiently  interesting  to  extract, 
excepting  that  most  or  all  of  the  sorts  thrive  very  well  when 
planted  at  the  base  of  a  south  wall,  and  trained  against  it. 
In  such  9.  situation  they  will  stand  the  severity  of  a  winter  like 
that  **  of  1822-8,  which  was  very  tryii^  generally  to  tender 

flants,  without  other  protection  than  mulching  their  roots. 
t  is  desirable  that  the  old  roots  should  remain,  and  not  be 
replaced  by  young  plants  when  thus  cultivated,  because 
the  stronger  they  are  the  more  branches  will  be  produced, 
and  on  ^e  number  of  these  the  superiority  of  their  beauty 

depends.'* . 

(To  he  emtmued.) 
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Art.  III.  Uit  of  Works  on  Gardenings  JgricuHure^  Botamf^ 
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8V0. 
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HUmre  AuguMte  St,    Plantes  usuelles  des  Braziliens.    Pws,  No.  I.  4to. 
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The  New  England  Farmer,  Vol.  iV.  4to.    Baltimore. 
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PART  III. 

INTELLIGENCE. 

.  Abt.  I.    Foreign  Notices. 

FRANCE. 

J[GRICULTURB  of  the  Itiand  of  Cortiea.  In  •  work  on  tfait  8ul!ject 
by  M.  Vigarous,  it  is  stated  that  there  are  wastei  of  gfeat  extent,  called 
maMSf  on  which  the  following  plants  grow  to  a  monstrous  size :  Cistus 
monspeliensis.  Erica  multiflora,  vulgaris,  and  other  species,  FSstada  lentis- 
cus,  ^rtitttus  unedo,  Lavandula  staechas,  and  npicata,  Lonicera  grata,  and 
other  spedes.  Genista  Anslica,  Myrtus  commonM,  Asphodelus,  Hellelx>ras» 
Ferula,  Digitalis,  &c  Tmese  fine  plants  form  such  an  impervious  mass  of 
Vi^etation,  that  the  first  step  towards  culture  is  to  set  fire  to  them.  There 
are  many  forests  in  which  the  principal  tree  is  the  l^nus  larido,  in  many 
instances  lOO  feet  high,  and  four  feet  diameter  at  the  base.  Of  this 
valuable  spedes  of  pine  there  are  now  plants  to  be  had  in  several  of 
the  London  nurseries,  and  it  is  perhaps  as  wdl,  or  better  worth  culture,  as 
that  too  frequently  despised  tree  the  Pinus  sylvestris.  In  general  appear- 
ance it  has  a  strong;  resemblance  to  that  spedes ;  but  it  exceeds  it  in 
rapidity  of  growth  in  a  most  extraordinary  decree.  We  have  been  told, 
upon  undoubted  authority,  that  a  jovmg  Individual  of  each  spedes  was 
planted  in  1817  upon  a  sandy  hill  in  one  of  the  coldest  of  our  enstenr 
counties.  About  a  twdvemonth  since  it  was  found  diat  while  the  Scotch 
pine  had  reached  iioJ]igher,than  six  or  seven  feet,  the  P.  larido  was  at  least 
twelve  feet  high. 

RepeopKtig  Wattes  and  Waters.  A  society  in  France,  who  st]^]e  them- 
selves *  Society  Anonyme  de  Fructification  g^ndrale,"  prqx>9e  in  fifteen 
years  to  put  in  productive  culture  about  90,000,000  of  acres  of  waste  land, 
and  to  render  productive  120,000  leagues  of  watercourses,**  which,  deprived 
of  their  antient  shades,  do  not  contain  above  the  twentieth  part  of  the  fish 
which  they  contained  only  forty  years  ago."  As  a  condition,  the  society  de> 
mands  a  ninety-riine  years'  lease  of  all  the  uncultivated  lands  and  waters 
of  Phince ;  their  fund  is  to  be  100,000,000,  and  they  are  to  pay  5  per  cent, 
to  the  subscribers. 

Sheep  of  Thibet.  A  variety  of  spedes  called  off rtrit  is  said  to  produce 
the  wool  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cashmere  shawls. — {Joum,  det  Comm, 
Uiu,  et  Prat,  by  M,  Lastwrie,  No.  1 .,  and  Asiatie  Joum,  vol.  i.^ 

Grafting  the  Pine  and  Fir  Tribe.  The  Baron  de  Tschudv  has  made  a 
great  many  experiments  on  grafting  trees  and  herbaceous  plants,  some  of 
which  we  nave  noticed  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Gar-> 
dening.  The  pine  and  fir  tribe  he  inoculates  before  the  buds  have  pushed, 
which  is  found  to  succeed  much  better  than  any  other  mode.  In  herbace- 
ous vegetables,  he  has  grafted  tlie  melon  on  the  brion^jr,  the  result  of  which 
was,  fruit  of  the  size  of  a  dtron,  very  sweet.  The  artichoke  he  grafted  on 
the  cardoon,  the  cauliflower  on  cabbage^  love  apples  on  potatoes,  and  so 
on.  —  {Ann,  de  VAgr.  Franc,  X,  xxix.) 

Dodder,  A  French  cultivator,  who  found  his  lucerne  very  much  in- 
jured by  this  parasite,  recollecting  that  it  germinates  in  the  soil,  and  that  it 
IS  the  shoots  that  attach  themselves  to  the  stalks  of  the  lucerne,  adopted 
the  plan  of  cutting  the  latter  frequently  early  in  the  season,  by  which  the 
dodder,  whidi  is  an  annual  plant,  could  noffix  itself,  and.died< 
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DkliOaiianflvM  Pimmt,  An  excellent  spirit  is  obMdned  fixun  tbelvnised 
pulp  and  kernel,  fermented  with  hon^  and  floor,  and  distilled  in  the 
usual  manner.  -^Jour,  du  MidL  Fevrier,  1825. 

Goatt  of  TIabti.  M.  Temaux  has  obtmned  great  praise  throughont 
France  for  the  Introduction  of  these  animals,  which  seem  to  thrive  in  ful  the 
climates  of  that  country.  "  The  beat  of  the  departments  of  the  south,  and 
the  cold  of  the  highest  mountains,  such  as  the  Pyrenees,  the  Mount  d'Or, 
and  the  Vosges  seem  equally  to  agree  with  them.  —  ConsiUut.  AvrU,  1885. 

Potatoa,  Voltaire,  it  seems,  was  the  first  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
French  to  this  i^uable  tuber  in  1777, and  after  him,  Parmentier  and  Cadet 
de  Vauz. 

Code  if  AgrieuUure,  This  work  has  been  translated  into  French  by 
M.Mathieu  4fi  Pombasle,  under  the  title  of  **  L'Agriculture  Pratique  et 
Raisoon^e;"  because,  says  the  translator,  the  wora  "  code"  conveys  the 
idea  of  a  collection  of  particular  laws. 

DeitntctUm  of  Antt,    The  first  mode  is  to  sprinkle  snuff  over  them ;  the 
second  consists  in  mixing  soot  with  oil  of  hemp^seed,  and  sprinkling  the , 
mixture  on  the  plant  it  is  wished  to  preserve.    The  odour  is  said  to  be 
insupportable  both  to  ants  and  bugs. 

American  Cranberry  and  Oak  Leaves.  Some  of  the  German  joumab  are 
only  translating  in  1884,  the  culture  of  the  former  plant,  and  the  use  of 
the  leaves  as  a  substitute  for  tan  or  dung,  from  the  Horticultural  Transac- 
tions for  1808,  and  Speecfaley's  Treatise  on  the  Vine  fotn90^-^BuUet,  Unw, 
SepL  1885. 

Thunder  and  Hail,  A  society  for  mutual  assurance  against  storms  of 
this  description  in  France,  is  proposed  by  M.  Tessier  in  the  Annales  de 
^Agriculture  Fran^oise,  L  xxx. 

Presermng  Poiaioet  in  a  dried  slate.    Wash  them,  cut  them  in  pieces,' 
steep  them  forty-eight  hours  in  lime  water,  then  fbr^-eight  hours  in  fresh 
water ;  dry  them  in  an  oven.    One  hundred  parts  of  firesh  potatoes  will 
give  thirty  so  prepared  and  dried.    In  this  state  they  may  be  kept  for 
years,  or  ground  at  once  into  flour.    This  flour  mixed  with  a  thi^d  part  of 
that  of  rye,  is  said  to  make  an  excellent  bread.    The  same  author  proposes* 
to  moisten  potatoes  dried  as  above  with  olive  oil,  and  then  to  grind  them,, 
and  nse  them  as  cofiee. 

How  lo  make  ike  most  of  Unripe  Mdons.  Boil  them,  and  season  them 
with  spices  and  salt,  or  bake  them  like  pumpkin  pie. 

Pine  Apple.  A  manufacturer  who  has  a  steam*engine,  is  said  to  have 
oonceivea  the  happy  idea  of  applying  the  spare  steam  to  the  culture  pf 
this  fruit;  of  course  the  result  was,  fruit  of  a  superior  quality  to  those 
grown  in  the  ordinaiy  y/ny.^^Jour.Hebdom.  Paris,  Mmf  1885. 

Prhmda  sinensis.  Thu  plant  is  gready  prized  in  France  and  in  the 
Netherlands,  where,  under  the  protection  of  glass,  without  fire-heat,  it 
flowers  most  abundantly  the  whole  year.  —  Ann  de  la  Soc.  Linn,  de  Paris, 
Mars  1885. 

^f^g^  Frmt  Drees.  A  jNimphlet  has  been  published  on  this  subject 
by  M.  C.&illy,  of  Paris;  it  is  in  two  parts,  the  first  treating  of  the  effect 
of  ringing  on  fruit  trees  in  general,  and  the  second  of  the  enect  of  ringing 
the  vine. 

1st  Rineng  increases  the  diameter  of  the  parts  of  trees,  but  not  their 
length ;  a  met,  explained  by  the  theory  of  the  ascending  and  descending 
aap.  The  latter  is  arrested  in  its  progress  by  the  circular  incision,  as  is 
proved  by  the  thick  edge  which  takes  place  on  the  upper  margin  of  the 
wound,  and  bv  the  diameter  of  the  shoot,  which,  in  the  vine  in  particular, 
acquire  double  the  thickness  above  the  wound  that  it  does  below  it. 

But  in  proportion  as  the  shoots  are  benefited  by  ringing,  the  roots  are 
injured  1^  the  want  of  the  regular  circulation  of  the  descending  sap ;  the 
^at  art,  therefore,  is  to  adjust  the  dimension  of  the  inpirion  to  the  degree 
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of  nifieranee  which  the  qrttem  of  roots  can  undergo,  without  matenal 
iojurv. 

9iL  The  efihct  of  riogiog  vines  which  have  ligneous  stems,  is  similar  to 
that  produced  on  fruit  trees  in  general,  and,  therefore,  M.  Baiily  confines 
himself  to  the  eflects  of  ringing  those  vines  which  are  annually  cut  down  to 
low  stools,  as  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  vineyards  of  France.  To  vines 
of  this  description  he  considers  the  practice  disadvantageous,  as  weakening 
the  root ;  hut  he  excepts  Certain  cases,  in  which  as  in  provins,  the  shoots 
are  annually  laid  down  and  covered  with  earth ;  and  says,  if  it  could  be  so 
contrived  as  to  nourish  the  young  shoots  from  the  fibres  produced  at  the 
incision,  when  it  is  buried  in  the.  soil,  and  thus  dispense  with  the  large 
ramose  roots  often  unfurnished  with  fibres,  and  which  only  serve  to  con- 
sume the  sap  prepared  by  the  leaves,  it  would  be  of  great  advantage. 
*  Horticultural  Society  in  Paris,  We  are  happy  to  be  enabled  to  state, 
that  hopes  are  entertained  by  the  amateurs  of  gardening  in  France,  to  be 
enabled  to  form  a  Horticultural  Society,  which  may  be  similar  to  that 
established  in  England.  Barons  Ferussac  and  Morteraart-Boisse,  the  latter 
of  whom  we  last  ^ear  saw  in  England,  have  been  using  their  influ^cc 
and  personal  exertions  to  brinff  about  this  desirable  event.  We  know  no 
Gountrv  in  which  an  establishment  for  horticultural  purposes  is  more 
needeci  than  in  France. 

GERMANY. 

Afoiffi^atn  Rice.  It  is  proposed  to  acclimatize  this  grain  in  the  Duchy 
of  Baden.  The  directions  gjiven  by  M.  de  Hermann  for  its  acclimatization, 
are  as  follow :  1.  choose  a  situation  as  little  as  possible  exposed  to  sudden 
cold;  8.  sow  it  on  a  hot-bed,  and  transplant  it  after  the  frosts  of  spring; 
I.  sow  it  suffidently  early  to  ripeu  in  September ;  4.  choose  the  very  b^t 
seed;  5.  sow  every  year  a  little  earlier;  6.  transplant  every  year  a  little 
earlier;  7.  if  these  practices  succeed,  try  sowing  where  the  plants  are 
finally  to  remain ;  8.  employ  manure,  hot  and  stimulating;  9.  steep  the  seed. 

Gardener's  Magazine  in  Germany,  In  January  1825,  a  new  German 
Gardener's  Magazine  was  commenced  at  Weimar,  in  a  noted  establish- 
ment, the  proprietor  of  which  is  a  great  lover  of  gardening,  and  has  an 
extensive  walled  garden,  containing  numerous  hot-houses.  It  is  divided 
into  eight  parts.  1.  Botany,  relative  to  gardens;  S.  theory  of  gardens; 
5.  ornamental  gardens;  4.  culinary  gardens;  5,  orchards;  6.  parks  and 
English  gardens ;  7.  literature  of  gardening ;  and  8.  miscellaneous  intel- 
ligence. It  is  published  in  parts,  of  which  six  make  a  volume ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  time  of  publication  is  to  be  regular.  The  first  number 
containa  a  translation  of  Mr.  Knight's  last  paper  on  the  culture  of  the 
melon. 

Hanoverian  Method  of  saving  Lettuce  Seed,  Do  not  wait  till  the  spike 
of  flowers  has  ripened  all  the  seeds,  but  cut  it  over  on  the  first  appear^ 
ance  of  maturity,  and  lay  it  on  the  ground,  when  all  the  florets  will  ripen 
their  seeds  nearly  about  the  saine  time. 

How  to  destroy  Caterpillars  in  an  Orchard,  Plant  according  to  its  siz^ 
from  one  to  four  plants  of  bird-cherry  (Prunus  Padus);  almost  the  whole 
of  the  caterpillars  and  butterflies  within  lOO  or  200  yards  will  resort. to 
that  plant.  The  appearance  of  the  bird-cherry  will  be  hideous,  but  the 
fi-uit  trees- will  be  safe. — {AgricuUur<d  Journal  of  Bavaria,  April  1825.) 

Praservatioe  against  Insects  and  Blight,  A  correspondent  in  a  German 
AgnculturaJ  Journal  says,  **  bore  a  hole  in  the  branch  attacked,  drop 
therein  two  drops  of  quicksilver,  and  at  the  end  of  two  days  all  the  in- 
sects will  be  found  dead."    This  assertion  may  very  well  be  questioned. 

Maize,  The  Pomological  Society  o^  Brunn  are  endeavouring  to  na- 
turalize five  varieties  of  the  maize  or  Indian  com,  which  they  have  pro- 
cored  from  America. 

Vol.  I.  No.  i.  g 
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Indian  MUlH.  In  Bavaria  thqr  are  endeavouring  to  naturaUze  thb 
y^etabie  {Sorghum  mUgare),  and  it  is  said  with  apparent  success. 

Astmgalut  Bceticut,  Two  ounces  of  the  seeds  added  to  half  an  ounce 
of  good  cofiee  beans,  roasted  and  ground,  are  said  to  make  an  excellent 
coffi^e. 

DalmaHan  Strawberry.  This  is  the  Arbutus  Unedo,  l^Vio^oM,  Italian, 
and  Magnkhe^  lUyrien.  In  Dalmatia  these  fmits  are  so  abundant,  that 
in  1517  th^  began  to  dbtil  a  spirit  from  them,  which  they  have  since 
done  in  great  quantities,  and  sold  in  Trieste  for  the  highest  price. 

Culture  of  vie  Millet  in  Germany,  There  are  three  species  in  cu]tiv»» 
tion,  common  millet,  Panicum  miliaceum,  Italian  millet,  P.  italicam,  and 
Polish  millet,  P.sanguinale.  The  first- is  principally  cultivated,  and  is  veiy 
productive  in  rich  soil.  It  requires  to  be  sown  very  thin,  eq»ecial<y  in 
good  soiL  To  preserve  it  from  the  mildew,  the  seed  is  immersed  for  a 
moment  in  boiling  water.  Great  care  is  re<]uisite  to  cut  down  the  plant 
as  soon  as  the  seeds  begin  to  ripen,  otherwise  they  are  apt  to  be  lost  by 
the  wind.  The  straw  is  less  useful  than  that  of  wheat  for  thatch,  or  that 
of  oats  for  fodder. 

In  the  Garden  of  the  Imperial  Residence  in  Vienna  a  laige  conservatory 
has  lately  been  erected,  and  a  considerable  number  of  new  plants  have 
been  sent  thither  from  this  country;  amon^  these  were  a  collection  of 
Chrysanthemums  from  the  Horticultural  Society. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Agricultural  Schools.  The  number  of  these  for  the  poor  are  increasing 
from  day  to  day.  That  which  was  established  at  Bloesihof,  in  the  Canton' 
of  Zurich,  in  1818,  is  in  the  most  flourishing  state;  that  of  Hofwyl,  near 
Berne,  the  first  which  was-  established  in  Switzerland,  still  maintains  its 
reputation ;  that  of  Carre,  near  'Geneva,  and  that  at  Basle,  are  com- 
paratively recent  establishments,  but  give  every  prom»e  of  successw 

7%tf  Mole  Plough,  One  of  Uiese  has  been  introduced  at  Geneva,  and 
approved  of  by  the  Society  of  Agriculture  there. 

ITALY. 

TVantjdantation  of  Trees.  An  Italian  Journal  has  published  a  long 
naper  on  this  subject,  containing  the  results  of  many  experiments  made  by 
M.Carradori;  these  are,  1.  to  cut  as  little  off  the  roots  as  possible; 
S.  that  transplanted  things  require  no  other  nourishment  than  water,  and 
are  injured  by  manure;  and  3.  that  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to 
shelter  them  from  the  sun. 

Grapes  in  Sicily.  In  the  ndghbourhood  of  Termini  they  cultivate  above 
forty-one  varieties,  the  names  of  which  are  given  in  L*Ape  di  Palermo 
for  18S2. 

T%e  Hypericum  crispum  is  stated  in  the  Transactions  of  an  Italian  Agri- 
cultural Society,  to  be  a  deadly  poison  to  sheep,  and  well  known 'as  sudi 
by  the  Sicilian  and  Neapolitan  shepherds. 

Vineyards,  ^  Hopes  are  entertained  that  the  produce  of  the  Italian  vine- 
yards, which  is  almost  unknown  in  this  country,  will  be  soon  materially  im- 
proved under  the  direction  of  a  patriotic  Roman  nobleman,  the  Marquis 
PoCinziani.  We  understand  cases  of  the  first  fruits  of  hb  vin^ard  have  been 
already  consigned  to  a  celebrated  Italian  house  in  London.  Under  the  di- 
rection of  the  same  spirited  individual,  the  common  Woad  {Isatis  Onctoria) 
has  again  been  brought  into  very  extensive  cultivation;  we  have  been  in- 
formttl  that  the  produce  and. quantity  have  proved  to  be  quite  equal  to 
that  of  Indigo  already  cultivated,  and  as  good  indigo  made  as  in  lodia,^ 
but  not  cheap  enough. 
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NETHERLANDS. 

The  Pear  Colmar^Dewez,  This  pear  lately  originated  in  the  neigbbour- 
liood  of  Brussels,  is  said  to  contain  a  rare  assemblage  of  extraordinary 
qualicies;  flesh  white,  tender,  and  exquisitely  melting.  The  juice  abund- 
ant, nrild^  and  of  an  elevated  agreeable  perftime,  equal  to  the  Harden^K>nt 
d'hiTer.  In  a  note  it  is  observed,  that  the  Hdrden-pont  Pear,  is  die  same 
■sthe  glougion ;  and  that  the  Pear  ^ouxmorceau  de  Cambron  is  the  same 
as  the  fieorr^  de  Neuve  Maisons,  and  both  resemble  the  Harden>«ont, 
vokarly  called  the  Beurr^  d'hiver;  so  that  after  all  this  new  pear  aiffers 
little  m>m  the  Beurr^  d'hiver. — Bullet.  Unher,  Sept  18S5. 

PreparaHons  of  Milk  in  Fkmden.  In  that  country  there  are  two 
curious  nreparations  of  milk  in  common  use^  The  first  is  a  mess  called 
sour  mile,  much  used  by  the  country  people,  and  made  as  follows :  a  cod» 
siderable  ouantity  of  milk  is  put  into  a  deep  wooden  vessel,  and  a  certain 
quantity  ot  salt  is  added  to  it.  It  is  then  left  until  the  whey  separate  from 
tne  cura,  when  the  former  is  poured  off  and  given  to  the  p^gs,  and  die 
latter  is  stirred  round,  and  more  milk  is  added  to  it.  This  operation  is 
repeated  until  the  desired  quantihr  of  curd  is  obtained,  which  is  found  to 
wre  acquired  a  very  acid  taste,  in  this  state  it  is  kept  &>r  winter  use,  and 
is  used  m  mixing  a  ouantity  of  it  with  water  and  nour,  which  is  boiled, 
and  then  bread  is  added  to  it.  This  mess  is  used  for  breakfast  and  sup- 
per, which  always  concludes  with  bread  and  butter.  The  second  is  a  mess 
of  cord,  often  lued  in  the  summer  months,  and  much  relished  for  supper. 
For  making  it  vessels  are  procured,  the  one  of  which  goes  within  the* 
other,  the  innermost  being  perforated  with  numerous  holes  for  the  escape' 
of  whey.  The  milk  is  coagulated  by  means  of  rennet  made  by  infusing  a 
small  piece  of  the  dried  stomadb  of  a  young  hare  in  white  wine.  To  Uie 
curd,  virell  freed  of  the  whey,  is  added  salt  and  pepper,  but  many  consider 
eschallots  an  indispensable  ingredient. — Brevn.  Ed.  Jour,  Oct. 

RoeeM  grafted  on  Oaks,  M.  Bomowsky  grafted  or  budded  Rosa  centi- 
folia,  bicolor,  lutea,  semperflorens,  and  alba  altissima,  on  the  young  shoots 
of  oaks,  planted  in  pots  and  placed  in  a  greeD4Knise.  Rosa  semperflorens 
flowered  the  same  year ;  the  others  grew  but  did  not  flower.  Only  one 
sort  died.  M.  B.  does  not  know  whether  they  will  last  many  years  or  not» 
but  he  recollects  other  anomalies  of  the  same  kind. —  BuUei,  Umoer, 
Aiig«  1825. 

Sknw  of  PlanU  at  Ghenl,  i9tk  of  June  and  2d  of  Jufy  1895.  The  medal 
was  given  for  Hovea  Celsi,  as  the  most  rare.  Amaryllis  toxicaria,  and 
Canna  Iridiflora,  were  the  second  in  point  of  rarity. 

Tan  from  the  Bark  of  the  Spanish  Chesnui.  The  excellent  quality  of 
this  tan  is  set  forth  in  the  Journal  de  TAgriculture  des  Pa^s  Bas, 
Oct.  18S4. 

Budding*  In  the  Agricultural  Journal  of  the  Pavs  Bas,  for  October 
18S4,  it  is  recommended  to  reverse  the  usual  mode  of  raising  the  bark  for 
insertiiu;  the  buds^  and  to  make  the  cross  cut  at  the  bottom  of  the  slit,  in* 
stead  of  at  the  top^  as  is  generally  done  in  Britain.  The  bud  is  said  rarely 
to  fiul  of  success,  because  it  receives  abundance  of  the  descending  sap, 
which  it  cannot  receive  when  it  is  under  the  cross  cut. 

SWEDEN. 

• 

Cmlisire  of  Silk  in  Sweden,  This  it  seems  was  attempted  a  number  of 
years  i«o,  and  in  1823  was  renewed.  The  mulberry  grows  very  well  in 
aooie  of  the  provinces,  and  the  silk  produced  is  said  to  be  of  a  finer  and 
^ronger  quality  than  that  of  India.  The  tilk  produced  in  Bavaria  is  in 
like  manner  said  to  be  superior  to  that  of  Italy. 

Uie  Agricultural  Society  of  Stockholm  celebrated  in  February  last  their 
twelfth  anniversary.    The  king  himself  was  present,  and  made  a  speech  on 
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the  importance  of  the  subject;  observing  Ihat  the  result  of  their  efforts  had 
notwitlistanding  the  severity  of  the  climate,  exceeded  their  hopes. 

DENMARK. 

Hartieukure  in  Denmark  seems  to  be  as  much  in  repute  as  in  most  other 
countries  of  the  continent;  the  Crown  Prince  is  a  feUow  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  London ;'  and  one  of  the  royal  gardeners,  Mr.  Peter 
Lindcgaard  has  contributed  several  papers  to  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Thmsactions.    Some  of  Sir  John  Sinclair's  writings  have  been  translated. 

RUSSIA  AND  POLAND. 

CaUrpiliart  on  Cahbaget.  In  Lithuania  these  are  said  to  be  destroyed  by 
distributing  the  leaves  of  a  species  of  Kalmia  which  grows  wild  there  (pro* 
bably  Ledum  palustre),  the  odour  of  which  is  said  to  occasion  the  deatn  of 
the  caterpillars. 

Boiamc  Gard^  at  St.  Petertburgh.  The  celebrated  botanic  garden  of 
Prince  Razumoii&ky,  at  Moscow,  which  was  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Fischer,  at  the  death  of  that  nobleman,  excited  no  interest  in  the  mind  of 
his  son ;  and  Dr.  Fischer  then  used  his  utmost  exertion  to  have  a  botanic 
garden  worthy  of  the  Russian  empu%  established  at  its  capital,  St.  Peters- 
burgh.  This  happily,  through  the  intervention  and  influence  of  the 
Emperor's  mother,  a  great  lover  of  botany,  and  who  herself  possesses  a 
very  fine  collection  of  plants,  was  accomplished. 

Upon  one  of  the  small  islands  formed  by  the  branches  of  the  Neva,  to 
the  north  of  the  town,  and  named  Aptekerski  Stroff  (Apothecaries'  Island]^ 
was  founded  by  Peter  the  Great,  a  small  garden  for  the  cultivation  prin- 
cipally of  such  plants  as  were  useful  in  medicine,  and  was  given  to  the 
company  of  apothecaries.  Here  Peter  built,  with  his  own  roval  hands,  a 
hut,  which  still  exists,  and  planted  several  trees,  especially  of  poplar  and 
lime,  which  have  attained  a  considerable  size,  and  are  preserved  with  a 
sacred  care.  This  s{K>t,  consisting  of  good  soil,  and  watered  upon  one 
side  by  a  branch  of  the  Neva,  was  fixed  on  as  the  scite  of  tlie  present 
garden.  Other  ground,  however,  was  added  to  it  in  1823,  so  that  it  in- 
cludes an  area  of  60  English  acres,  in  part  surrounded  by  a  wooden  fence, 
and  partly  by  a  hedge,  which  occupies  about  200  yards  next  the  river. 
'  In  1824,  a  series  of  operations  Were  commenced  and  carried  into  exe- 
cution; such  as,  perhaps,  have  scarcely  any  parallel  in  the  annab  of 
botanical  institutions.  Onlers  were  given  for  ranges  of  green-houses,  con- 
servatories, and  stoves,  the  cost  of  which  was  estimated  at  a  million  of 
roubles  (about  40,000/.  sterling),  and  the  whole  to  be  completed  before  the 
present  winter. 

There  are  three  principal  houses,  facing  the  south,  each  700  feet  in 
ksigtb,  and  20  to  50  feet  from  back  to  front,  placed  in  parallel  lines,  but 
at  such  a  distance  from  each  other  that  by  two  other  houses  of  the  same 
length,  running  from  north  to  south,  and  placed  at  the  ends  of  these,  the 
whole  forms  a  parallelogram,  measuring  700  feet  each  way,  intersected  by 
a  central  house  of  the  same  length.  The  middle  building  is  most  lofty, 
being  40  feet  high  in  the  central  part.  Tlie  three  that  face  the -south  have 
a  sloping  light  in  front  reaching  from  the  top  to  the  ground.  Those  which 
run  north  and  south  have  a  double  roof,  are  comparatively  low,  and  have 
the  path  in  the  centre.  All  are  heated  by  means  of  common  flues,  and 
with  wood,  principally  birch.  Water  is  raised  by  engines  from  the  river, 
and^  cisterns  filled  in  various  parts  of  the  houses,  and  in  the  most  con- 
venient situations.  The  large  spaces  of  ground  or  areas  between  the  build- 
ings, are  filled  with  shrubs  and  floweV*  beds;  only  behind  the  most  southern 
one  is  a  splendid  suite  of  apartments  for  the  Royal  Family.  These  have 
windows,  opening  firom  above  into  the  house  below,  so  that  the  plants  may 
be  seen  to  great  adwmtage. 
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Dr'  Fischer,  who  has  the  charge  of  the  establishmenL  occupies,  at  pre- 
sent, a  small  wooden  dwdling  within  the  garden ;  hancuome  and  commo- 
dious habitations  are  to  be  built  for  him  and  for  the  two  chief  gardeners, 
one  of  whom  is  a  Dane,' and  the  other  a  Frenchman.  Two  secretaries  are 
einployed,  one  a  French  Gentleman,  M.  Fleury,  who  lately  visited  this 
country  with  Dr.  Fischer,  the  other  a  Russian,  and  also  an  excellent  bo- 
tanic painter,  a  native  of  Germany,  who  has  already  executed  some  very 
beautiful  drawings  of  new  and  rare  plants.  There  is  scarcely  a  garden  in 
Europe,  which  ml  not,  if  it  has  not  already,  contribute  to  stock  this  su- 
perb establishment.  The  collection  is,  even  now,  very  great.  100,000 
roubles  were  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  plants  at  the  commencement ; 
and  68,000  roubles  annually  for  the  ordinary  expenses.  During  the  last  year, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  first  of  the  commencement  of  the  institu- 
tion, no  less  than  14,000  packages  of  seeds  were  sown  in  60,000  pots.  Dr. 
Fisdier  paid  a  hasty  visit  to  England  and  Scotland  in  last  autumn,  and 
collected  so  great  a  number  of  living  plants  (above  4000),  that  he  engaged 
Mr.  Goldie  of  the  Monkwood  Nursery,  near  Ayr,  to  taxe  charge  of  them 
during  the  voyage,  and  to  asdst  in  the  transplantation.  This  was  success- 
ful, and  on  Mr.  Goldie's  quitting  St.  Petersbur^h  in  October,  the  whole 
collection  was  in  a  most  thriving  condition.  Edm,  Jounu  of  Science,  1 824, 
No.  6.,  p.  356.  358. 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

Don  Mariano  La  Gasca,  professor  of  botany  at  Madrid,  has  promised 
to  furnish  us  with  ample  information  on  the  gardening  of  Spain,  for  our 
next  Number. 

INDLV. 

SubstUuiet  for  Hemp.  The  palm  Saguerus*  Rumphii  has  fibres  which 
may  serve  for  ropes  and  cables  of  any  size.  The  late  Dr,  Roxburgh 
planted  100,000  of  them  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Calcutta.  At  the  end  of 
six  or  seven  years  this  may  be  cut  down,  the  fibres  of  the  trunk  converted 
into  ropes ;  the  sap  into  palm  wine,  or  toddy ;  and  the  pith  into  sago. 
Crotalaria  juncea  is  used  m  several  parts  of  India  to  make  ropes,  and 
delivered  in  London  it  comes  much  cheaper  than  Indian  hemp.  The 
common  hemp  Cannabis  sativa  is  not  cultivated  in  India  for  cordage  or 
the  weaver,  but  only  in  a  small  quantity,  on  account  of  the  narcotic  (jua- 
Hties  of  the  leaves  of  the  male,  and  the  flowers  of  the  female.  Robinia 
cannabina  is  one  of  the  best  vegetables  of  India  for  producing  fibres  fit 
for  cables  and  ropes.  Corchorus  Olitorius  is  cultivated  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  Agave  Americana,  Aletris  nervosa,  Abroma  augusta.  Hi- 
biscus Manihot,  a  species  of  Bauhinia,  another  of  Sterculia,  may  all  be 
employed  for  the  same  purpose ;  but  Crotalaria  juncea  is  most  generally 
used  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  all  the  countries  of  the  East. — 
Tecknic.  Bepot.  Oct,  1824. 

CHINA. 

Hatching  of  Fish,  The  Chinese  have  a  method  of  hatching  the  spawn 
of  fish,  and  thus  protecting  it  firom  those  accidents  which  generally  destroy 
a  large  portion  of  it  The  fishermen  collect  with  care  from  the  margin  and 
surface  of  water,  all  those  gelatinous  masses  which  contain  the  spawn  of 
fish,  and  after  they  have  found  a  sufficient  quantity,  they  fill  with  it  the 
shell  of  a  fresh  hen's  egg  which  they  have  previously  emptied,  stop  up  the 
hole,  and  put  it  under  a  sitting  fowl.  At  the  expiration  of  a  certain 
number  of  days,  they  break  the  shell  in  water  warmed  by  the  sun.  The 
young  fry  are  presently  hatched,  and  are  kept  in  pure  fresh  water  till  they 
are  large  enough  to  be  thrown  into  the  pond  with  the  old  fish.    The  sale 
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of  spawn  for  tins  purpoK,  fonot  an  important  fanuidi  of  tade  fli 
Frofeu,  SUSmanU  Jbam.  ^&iaKe,  Vol.  tuL  p.  581. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

Tke  American  Farmet^s  Journal,  Tol.  ti.,  and  the  Am^rkan  Plowbojf, 
▼ol.  ii.,  both  weddy  publications  after  the  manner  of  newmperSy  have 
been  lately  presented  to  the  Horticultural  Society^  and  will  aSbrd  us  some 
gleanings  for  our  next  Number. 

.  African  Sheen,  An  importation  into  the  United  States  firom  Africa 
has  recently  taken  place,  of  a  number  of  the  broad-tailed  breed  of  sheep, 
procured  from  the  interior  of  Africa  at  considerable  expense  and  trouble, 
by  Captain  Creighton,  of  the  United  States  ship  Cijane.  This  species  is 
said  to  be  extremely  valuable,  not  only  for  the  wool,  but  the  flesh ;  and  the 
tail  in  particular,  which  is  eight  or  ten  inches  in  breadth,  is  esteemed  a 
great  delicacy.  This  is  the  first  attempt  to  introduce  the  breed  into  North 
America.  —  Mom.  Chron,  Oct. 

A  HorUenltural  Society  has  been  establithed  m  Jammca  ;  the  secretary  of 
wUch,  Mr.  Miller,  has  profiered  its  services  to  the  Caledonian  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  Cow  Tree,  This  tree,  which  has  been  named  Galactodendron, 
and  appears  to  belong  to  the  &mily  of  Sapoteae,  grows  on  rocky  declivities 
on  the  northern  Andes.  Its  leaves  are  large,  oblong,  thin,  dry,  and 
coriaccQus.  **  Its  thick  ligneous  roots  scarcely  enter  the  rock ;  for  lieveral 
months  in  the  vear  rain  scarcely  waters  its  fan-shaped  leaves.  The  branches 
appear  dry  and  dead.  But  when  an  incision  is  made  in  the  tr^nk,  a  sweet 
and  nutritious  milk  runs  from  it.  It  is  at  sun-rise  that  the  vegetable  liquid 
runs  most  abundantly.  Then  the  natives  and  negroes  are  seen  to  come 
from  all  parts  provided  with  vessels  to  receive  the  milk,  which  becomes 
yellow,  and  thickens  at  the  surface.  This  vegetable  milk  possesses  all  the 
physical  properties  of  the  milk  of  animals,  only  it  is  a  little  thicker,  and 
mixes  easily  with  water.  When  boiled  it  does  not  coagulate,  but  a  thick 
yellow  pellicle  is  formed  on  the  surface.  Acids  do  not  form  with  this  milk 
any  coi^ulum  as  with  that  of  the  cow."  —  Humboidij  Voyage  aux  Regions 
Equinoxitdei  du  Nouveau  Continent,  lib.  v.  chap.  16.  p.26S  and  964. 

AUSTRALASIA, 

AuttraUan  Agrictdtural  Company.  We  are  happy  to  be  enabled  to  state 
of  our  own  knowledge,  that  this  company,  which  has  been  incorporated 
for  the  promotion  of  horticulture  and  agriculture  in  N.  S.  Wales,  is  pro- 
ceeding under  the  most  favourable  auspices.  Lar^^e  quantities  of  agricul- 
tural implements  and  new  farming  stock,  and  horticultural  productions  of 
all  kinds  have.been  sent  from  this  country,  and  the  reports  from  the  colonv 
are  of  the  most  gratifying  description.  It  is  expected  that  the  olive  will 
be  soon  introduced  at  Port  Jackson,  where  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  has 
already  succeeded  beyond  expectation.  We  have  seen  samples  of  a 
growth  of  wine  from  tnese  young  vineyards,  which  is  not  inferior  to  the 
very  best  of  the  light  white  Bur^ndies.  With  the  protection  which  the 
promoters  of  the  purposes  of  this  company  will  meet  with  from  the  new 
and  enlightened  colonial  secretary,  Alexander  M'LoEiy,  Esq.,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  anticipate,  that  in  a  few  short  years  the  vineyards  and  olive 
grounds  of  Port  Jackson  and  Sidney  will  rival  the  best  of  France  and  .of 
Italy,  as  their  Merino  fleeces  already  do  the  finest  which  are  imported 
from  Spain. 

Government  Garden,  Some  additions  have  been  made  lately  to  the 
colonial  garden  at  Port  Jackson,  which,  under  the  care  of  its  iudefatigable 
superintendent  Mr.  Charles  Frazer,  is  rapidly  accumulating  in  one  common 
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point,  tbe  Ti^getable  ri^ies  xd  the  oolcAiyy  and  the  moft  important  pro- 
dnctions  of  our  own  quarter  of  the  world. 
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Prangot  Htgf  Plant.  This  is  a  perennial  herbaceous  plant  belon|iiur  to 
the  Dmbellifene,  nearly  allied  to  Cachrys,  and  named  by  Mr.  Lradley, 
Prangos  pabuhtfia. .  It  has  a  large  fleshy  root  stock,  and  finely  cut  leares, 
about  two  feet  long,  which  constitute  the  fodder.  It  is  cultirated  in 
Tliibet,  and  employed  in  the  form  of  hay  as  a  winter  fodder  for  sheep  and 
goats^  It  b  considered  to  be  at  least  as  durable  as  Lucem,  and  may 
probably  become  a  valuable  plant  in  several  British  colonies.  ^  Seeds  sent 
to  this  country  had  lost  their  vegetative  power,  but  from  various  facts  it 
is  conjectured,  that  the  Prangos  may  become  an  agricultural  plant  of  this 
country.  — ^  Lindley  in  Jour,  of  R,  Jngtit,  No.  37. 

CameiGa  Oletfera^  a  handsome  plant  of  this  species  is  now  in  flower  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges  for  the  first  time  in  this  country ;  the  petals  are  white, 
and  about  two-thirds  of  the  size  of  the  angle  white^  Camellia  japonica. 
Ill  the  southern  provinces  of  China  it  is  cultivated  in  great  abundance 
for  the  sake  of  the  seeds,  which  produce  by  pressure  a  fiuoe  pure  oil  used 
for  lamps,  and  for  various  purposes  of  cookery. 

Island  of  Jeney,  A  nursery  was  establbhed  here  in  1 8 1 6,  by  B.  Saunden. 
Its  extent  is  about  six  acres,  in  which  a  general  assortment  is  kqit,  of 
fruit  and  forest  trees,  greenhouse,  and  herbaceous  plants.  .  Many  new 
varieties  of  apples  and  pears  from  France  are  here  cultivated.  It  is  noted 
for  the  Chaumontel  pear,  which  here  grows  to  great  perfection ;  and  also 
for  veiy  choice  new  roses,  Tulips,  Jonquils,  Anemones,  bdas,  Gladioluses, 
double  white  Primroses,  Carnations,  and  Yellow  plcotees,  in  great  variety 
Supplies  of  Belladona  and  Guernsey  Lilies  are  annuaUy  sent  to  the  London 
and  provincial  nurserymen. 

WoodM  and  Potest  Lands.  We  omitted  to  include  in  the  last  edition 
of  the  Encyc.  of  (Tard.,  a  work  entitled  Observations  on  Woods  and  Forest 
Lands,  by  W.  Wilkie,  published  ^  lUvington  and  Co.,  in  1800.  The 
author  is  at  present  employed  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Corroack,  Son, 
and  Smclair,  New  Cross,  Oeptiord,  and  may  be  advantageously  consulted 
by  gentlemen  on  the  subjects  of  hb  book. 

HorHcttUurat  Society  of  London,  Nothing  very  particular  was  exhibited 
at  the  Society's  rooms  on  the  two  meetings  of  October;  but  on  the  1st 
and  15th  of  November,  a  splendid  shew  of  chrysanthemums  was  placed  on 
the  table,  including  nearly  twelve  sorts,  which  have  never  before  bloomed 
in  this  country.  Among  tiie  fruits  tasted  during  the  last  four  meetinss, 
the  best  in  our  judgment  were,  the  Tottenham  park  Muscat  ^rape,  the 
Beurr^  d*  Aremberg  pear,  and  the  Golden  pippin  and  Nonpareil  apples. 
The  pears  were  grown  by  Mr.  Knevet,  an  eminent  market  gardener  at 
Tumnam  Green,  who  occupies  ground  that  was  a  garden  celebrated  for 
Pine  apples  in  the  time  of  ^stice,  nearly  a  centurv  ago.  Some  very  large 
ftnit  or  FVrus  japonica  were  exhibited  by  Miss  Crabtree,  an  amateur.  The 
Pine  ^ples  of  November  had  very  little  flavor.  Fine  specimens  of  Humea 
elegans,  Crowea  saligna,  and  Cyclamen  persicum  were  exhibited  on  the 
«th  of  December,  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  interesting  paper  read  on  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  production  of  double  flowers,  by  Mr,  Lindley. 

In  the  aarden  of  the  society  the  finest  autumnal  feature  has  been  the 
Chrysanthemums ;  the  Dahlias  had  bloomed  tolerably  well  for  the  season ; 
but  the  Chrysanthemums,  for  variety,  brilliancy,  and  luxuriance,  we  may 
assert,  without  the  least  risk  of  exaggeration,  presented  a  dbplay  never 
hitherto  equalled  in  Europe.    There  are  now  in  the  garden  about  fifty 
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sorts ;  the  whole  of  these  were  asiembled  in  one  bouse;  and  in  full  bloom 
on  the  20th  of  November,  and  the  greater  part  of  the. varieties  were  in 
equal  perfection,  closely  trained  against  a  south  wall. 

The  Pine  plants  are  equal  in  luxuriance  to  an^  in  the  ndghbourhood  of 
London,  ana  in  general  every  thing  cultivated  m  the  garden  is  in  a  pros« 
perous  state.  In  future  numbers  we  expect  to  be  more  particular  in  our 
details  of  this  garden,  and  of  the  meetings  and  transactions  of  the  society  in 
Regent  Street. 

The  prospectuses  of  two  publications  have  been  issued  by  the  society  $ 
the  first  is  to  contain  correct  delineations  of  the  new.  or  rare  plants  which 
may  be  flowered  in  the  garden  at  Cbiswick ;  and  the  second  accurate  deli- 
neations of  the  fruits  cultivated  there. 

Ericas  in  flower  from  October  ist  to  November  26th,  in  the  Tooting 
Nursery,  communicated  by  Messrs.  RolUson. 

Aoominata, 

Aitoni, 

Archeriana, 

Ardens, 

Awuiigeiu, 

Bandoni, 

Banksia  purpurea^ 

Bowieana, 

Cafflra, 

Carinata, 

Carneola, 

Cerintholde», 

magna. 
Colorant, 
Concinn.!, 
Cupronina, 
Euurgcni, 

From  November  ist  to  the  26th,  besides  many  of  the  above. 

Calydna,  FubeMsens  Hiinlna,  Scabrltiaculaa 

CoDcolor  supeibo,  *         Reeerminaiu,  SerraU/olia, 

Deniiculau,  RoUiMoni*  blanda,  Sonlida, 

Hirta,  Hith^fif^  Virideacena. 

Mucoaoidea, 

We  expect  in  our  next  number  to  give  a  catalogue  of  the  Ericae  of  Pro- 
fessor Dunbar,  the  most  complete,  we  believe,  in  existence. 

Scotch  farming.  One  of  the  most  spirited  examples  may  be  seen  on  the 
htm  of  Kidbrooke,  Blackheath,  consisting  of  620  acr&i,  occupied  by  Mr.  R. 
Dickson  from  East  Lothian.  Mr.  Dickson  seems  to  possess  abundant 
capital,  which  is  directed  by  adequate  skill,  and  stimulated  by  the  highest 
spirit  and  love  of  his  profession.  In  the  appendix  to  Holdich's  essay  on 
weeds,  latelj^  edited  bv  Mr.  Sinclair,  is  given  an  account  of  Mr.  Dickson's 
mode  of  freeing  a  fielcf  of  heavy  soil  from  couch-grass,  without  the  aid  of  a 
naked  fallow.  From  this  it  appears  that  no  cost  is:  spared  for  the  most 
improved  implements ;  six  being  described  as  employed  for  the  above  pur- 
pose, which  together  must  have  cost  at  least  120^  The  most  efiective  of 
these  implements  is  Moreton's  revolving  harrow. 

To  render  trees  permanenlly  fmUflU,  It  has  been  suggested  we  believe 
by  Sennebier,  that  if  a  rins  oH  bark  were  taken  from  the  trunk  of  a  rapid 
growing  tree,  and  replaced  by  a  ring  of  bdirk  from  a  tree  of  an  allied  species, 
but  of  slower  growth,  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  operate  like  the  process 
of  ringing  without  any  of  its  inconveniences.  Apply  a  ring  of  plum-tree 
bark  to  a  branch  of  peach-tree. 

Provincud  Horticultural  Societies  are  established  at  Cambridge,  York, 
Leeds,  liverpool,  Winchester,  and  other  places ;  we  should  be  happy  to 
receive  some  account  of  these  societies,  and  from  time  to  time  a  report  of 
their  proceedings  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  them  in  the  Gardener's 
Magazine. 

Magnolia  macropkyUoy  a  plant  of  this  species  about  14  feet  high,  flowered 
in  the  open  ground  at  Chiswick  in  May  last, and  about  die  same  time  another 
trained  against  a  wall  in  the  flower*garden  at  Harringay  near  Highgate. 
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Boiame  Gmtia^  Mmy-i^'iaime.  This  establuhment  of  Bir.  Jenkins  lias 
been  entirely  broken  up,  and  the  plants  sold  to  make  way  for  building 
operations.    Several  nurseries  have  submitted  to  the  same  fate. 

Large  Pme  Applet,  On  the  30th  September  a  pine-apple  was  cut  in 
Lord  Anson's  ^futlen,  at  Shugborough,  which  was  two  feet  in  circum- 
ierapce»  and  weighed  1 1  lbs.  3  qrs. — (Mom.  Ckrtm.^  Ocioher.)  About  the 
same  time  one  was  cut  in  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  garden  at  Stowe  by 
Mr.  Brown,  somewhat  larger  than  the  above. 

■^  IHg^on  Aihenmum  and  Oriental  Garden.  The  principal  objects  of  this 
institution  are  the  following :  I.  An  extensive  collection  of  exotic  plants 
inclosed  in  a  glazed  conservatory.  II.  A  library  of  standard  works  in  liter- 
ature and  science,  museum  of  natural  history,  &c  &c.  III.  Annual  courses 
of  lectures  on  all  subjects  of  interest  and  importance. 

The  Oriental  Garden,  This  name  has  been  chosen  from  the  adaptation 
of  the  place  to  the  ^wth  of  tropical  plants.  The  building  will  be  of  ori- 
ental cnaracter,  entirely  of  glass,  supported  by  iron-work  of  a  peculiar  con- 
struction ;  which,  while  it  possesses  the  requisite  strength  for  covering  so 
vast  a  space,  is  delicate  enough  to  adroit  the  light  widi  perfect  freedom. 
It  will  include  about  an  acre  of  ground :  and  under  this  magnificent  canopy 
the  finest  and  most  beautiful  tropical  plants  may  be  grown  in  alt  the  per- 
fection of  their  native  soil  and  climate. 

New  Plum,  Two  nurserymen  have  been  advertizinjE  a  plum  imported 
from  New  Jersey ;  the  one  calls  it  La  Delldcuse,  as  being  a  name  given  to 
it  by  Charles  X.'  of  France ;  and  the  other.  Cooper's  La^e  Red  American 
Plum,  as  being  the  original  name.  It  is  said  to  be  verv  peculiar  in  the 
habit  of  its  wood  and  leaves;  the  fruit  of  a  laige  size,  oval, purplish  color, 
rich,  and  juicy,  making  an  excellent  preserve.  It  is  ripe  m  this  countnr 
about  the  end  of  September,  on  trees  trained  to  a  wall ;  on  standards  it 
ripens  a  week  or  ten  days  later. 

Destruelion  of  Worms  and  Slugs.  Mr.  D.  M'Dougal  perseveres  in  dis- 
seminating his  remedy  for  these  vermin,  and  wherever  he  is  employed  is 
completely  successful.  His  secret  is  well  known,  but  we  do  not  mention  it, 
because  most  people  make  light  of  things  which  cost  them  nothing,  and  be- 
causie  we  think  that  Mr.M'Dougal  merits  something. — Encyc.  of  Gard.  9884. 

American  Aloe.  One  flowered  last  Autumn  at  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's, 
of  which  the  following  description  was  sent  us  by  Mr.  Lindsay,  gardener  to 
his  Grace :  **  The  plant  is  upwards  of  twenty-four  feet  in  height;  the  leaves 
average  about  four  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and  about  seven  inches  in 
breadth ;  the  circumference  of  the  plant  at  the  base  is  about  four  feet,  and 
that  of  the  flowering  stem  about  sixteen  inches.  In  all  probability  the 
plant  will  continue  flowerine  for  three  weeks.  The  flowers  on  being 
minutely  reckoned,  compose  the  immense  number  of  21  IS.  This  species 
of  agave  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and  was  introduced  into  Britain 
in  the  year  1640;  the  class  hexan.  monoff.  This  plant  is  known  to  have 
been  in  Chiswick  gardens  for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
upwards  of  nine^  years  old." 

Mustard  Seed  of  Scripture.  Mr.  John  Frost  thinks  he  has  discovered 
that  the  Mustard  Seed  of  Scripture  was  the  seed  of  the  Phytolacca  do* 
decandra.  —  Joum.  R.  Inst.  Oct. 

Action  of  Poisons  upon  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.^  M.  T.  Marce^  of  Geneva, 

has  lately  made  some  curious  experiments  upon  tlie  effects  of  poisons  upon 

the  vegetable  system.    By  causing  plants  to  grow  in  poisonous  mixtures,  or 

by  introducing  poisons  into  their  system,  it  was  found  that  the  effect  upon 

vegetation  was  nearly  the  same  as  upon  the  functions  of  animals.    The  ex* 

periments  were  generally  made  with  plants  of  the  Kidney  Bean,  and  a 

comparison  was  always  made  with  a  plant  watered  with  spring  water.  — 

Joum.  JR,  Inst,  Oct. 

/fytbr  Park  and  KmukatfUm  GaiOen*.    ComidcnU*  aKcnttoiu  we  iiMking  in  the  Toads  and 
totcetof  Um  park,  and  a  brtdse*  or  viaduct  of  foot  dewripUoo,  m  being  erected  at  tlic  head  of 
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«m— iMIIatWiwii  WWtf«  UdtitB  inilEi,  ttmiw«^tt»«Miil  liiiiii  I)  iBiiirw  n. 
4n(*ltaBt«arf««ntaKnriiwl«oiuteHvidUUtlatb»pufcta&«iiu1*T*l|  tBilbmm 
tiwnh«ti6»lBtiiiiU»il,m«Hb»Bi  cao<Btm»  UmMiMlM  dr  lh«  pa^fron  Ihe  MrtcB^  I" 
Out  MM,  Uw  «ana&iB  or  Uh  Kn  Xoi,  MuT  iftoiBL  iIdh  Otud  JimAid  InM,  ^fhi . 
vMrttaM&aHtlTwbHalliliuiaia  tb*  UiIwMh  Bod,  inl  M  Matfnw  (loii  tb«  Dartli 
■HrinortbcutilM  ilnr,  dll  it  joliu  tlw  puTt  nS  ^i^  «l«li«,  Unmk  K*  MMfD  (s. 
tMdtT.  Aiiod>«lrapmraa««wgaMtetobili>f  Inlbt  Butoif  wMRlHBlngtfb&vMdi 
■icUWMtntlwwbanttepCBiMtmsk  oowa  Bodic  tteOiudJiawiliaCKuC    n»ad. 

miniw  ■iiiilil  1 1  Mill  ft  !■  Ilil MiiiiMil .  Ibit,  UMmta-wauUbclmaibllnniR,  IIHMail 

<f  ktfH,  ■  tt  k,  ■  cmindn  intr ;  HBondlT,  fc  nVibt  »•  Moiifbt  bi  III  wA  u  d*nika  H  wmU 
jfnmWiiluabnli)t_taKaie.naimiaiaao[Mtf^.    tsAaiaOkloiuaiiflmtnatiUi 

IntanctmAtbcpnidaBid.'  flimthiii  liiiiiiiiiwiiii.  uMili  mlmii  Miml  jMUmnmiiimiil. 
liltonBOHlocUai^laf  «Ei<  ttaa  iHrfta oT  liBbR  tnH  Ann  CunbtrUnil  Oh* toaw dn 
Into  K«uii<flan  (hidm,  Bariwitoc.  Hmm  Rmi  Mnj  nuond,  an  open  pdludt  ihiKild  ba 
nlvtltulad  Bw  the  mil,  ad  vllUn,  ■  tmtd  nu^  of  41iuaiuu  ihnib^  to  ftmart  the  ptlvHT 
h«  lM«lor<iml  ro»d'  ■■*  iHlfc.  mJ  Imtom  tbo  ImntT  ftom  tbe  tOtHar.    Tb«  cu  tn 


)uilp«nL«diin,*eiindoBcc<'*lnwindnipUn,Uk«Ui*|inHBt.  B<ittiHtni(hti,liotlilbotuli 
mat  (Bd«u  wva  ^utad  bdbn  n  bid  MUianl  lo  ducIi  dlnliBliuiioD  oc  UMe  (ud  vlikli 


-_ Ft  hudl*  uuloet  to  T<t;  in  IhtcbOi'xotf 

F  a  IkTonble  ODe  nr  ImpraTtDe  oar  puUk  mrkt, — 
---'-  •-  "■ • ■- ■  ^[J  oTEuii 


Jonil  ■oint  (ilacmtliini  on  U^  idUecI  bj 


bT  Ih*  Ou4«n  CoamlttM,  dUed  Hmh  Ml  18S9.  Tha  nnund,  ilBut  tea  acn,  Bd  Ml  ■  do. 
cLiliT  iMmadlUeJir  u  tlu  iMnlimnl  of  tb>  Bauak  Gudw,  tna  wlricli  it  U  cn^  lapanlad  W 
■  waU(lt.ia/)  Tlwapentk]oafarbnalBtii,oc«iiuDcad]B  AiuuailfniUMiilitiwuthaMu 
pniSuRhHiof  tvomembenof  tbeeommlt&e^tiiilelilciror  Mrll'HilL  It  bu  lw«  dnn  up 
*itb  **  tba  laaal  cureftil  nrifennoa  to  tba  rhwiI  fratum  of  the  envad  hi  renrd  to  Jta  Hpceta, 
aad  to  the  m/lBt  coiklilicini  and  ouilttla  of  Ihe  ■oil :  ihow  computin«iu  allDUcd  Is  naiHUrd 
fnilt  Inei,  hare  been  placed  on  tlig  waalen  lide,  irliFrT  the  kII  b  dnHit,  uid  bnl  alnlitnl 
to  main  then ;  and  cateilaT  lo  tbeaa,  tbe  aiboretum  hu  been  diipned  In  nidi  a  manner  aa  to 
mite  thaairrrnaM  ofaheHec.aniaaienLawl  uiillir. 

In  fonnlng  the  tuinu  walt^  attBitun  baa  b«i  pilil  lo  un  Lie  beauty  of  deilgnwfth  (beta. 
■"" ._^_.v .. „ .... .     ■"■;«  principal  m-"-    -'-'-   — '-■ -- 


the  wbiJe  Oanlio,  i»f  ba  jaintcularllaed  bere,  a>  conttUuUng,  on  una  tide,  a  ipluiiliel  i.inor. 
walk,  of  near  TDD  IM  In  lanftli,  commanding  one  of  the  Onen  Tle«  of  Edtnburgh  tin  Iha  nutli, 
and  iba  Botanic  Qarden  on  the  nenh,  tKadarad  on  each  ilde  bj  u  eUentire  c^laclHB  of  row 
TbcADn^  an  tbe  daulb  «f  tbe  plan  1 


o,  Orclwnli  for  Sund.nl  Appre,  Ptw,  P)uro,  and  Cbefry  TVew.— Ther 
Tccupy  •  ipace  contaiDing  nearlj.  two  sod  a  half  Enelub  acre*,  and  an 


I 


• 
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calculated  to  oomimi  abaiit  550  fiiut'tiaaa,  at  twrifo  feet  apart  eveiy  way. 
As  the  appie-treesy  however,  will  moftly  be  tndned  en  buisson^  and  many  of 
the  pear*tree8  en  quemomUe,  eight  or  ton  feet  apart  will  generally  be  fimnd 
wfficient:  so  that  the  number  of  trees  may  be  greatly  increased.  It  is 
here  intended  to  form  a  collection  of  all  the  best  yarieties  of  hardy  fruits, 
to  be  procured  in  this  countiy,  and  from  the  continents  of  Eoiope  snd 
America :  which  will  be  brought  with  the  utmost  diligence  into  a  bearing 
state,  in  order  that  the  kinds  may  be  proved,  and  the  nomenclature  fixe£ 
We  shall  thus  ascertain  with  precision  those  kinds  best  suited  to  the  climate 
of  Scotland ;  grafts  or  buds  of  which  will  be  subsequently  distributed  to 
the  memben. 

tf.  Central  enclosed  Experimental  Garden. — A  portion  of  ground  en- 
closed by  a  holly  hedge,  with  a  door  to  be  kept  under  lock  and  key,  for 
select  experiments. 

c.  The  Culinarium  or  Kitchen  Garden,  containing  nearly  an  acre  of 
ground— -Besides  payinc  every  attention  to  the  more  ordinary  kinds 
worthy  of  cultivation,  m  the  new  or  little-known  varieties  of  culinary 
▼eatables  will  be  fairly  tried,  in  beds  of  considerable  extent;  and  the  re- 
lative advantages  of  various  modes  of  culture  determined  A  copious 
supply  of  water  is  conveyed  to  a  cistern  in  the  centre  of  this  compartmentb 

i^  Compartments  for  an  ample  assortment  of  Stocks  of  difiocnt  kinda 
for  grafting  or  budding :  such  as  Paradise  and  Doucin  Stocks  for  Ap- 
ples: Quince  Stocks  for  Pears:  Plum  and  Almond  Stocks  for  Peaches^ 
Nectarines,  Apricots  and  Plums:  and  Guin  and  Mahaleb  Stocks  for 
Cherries. 

e.  Nurseries  for  rearing  Seedlings,  Offietts,  Cuttings,  and  Layers  of  the 
rarer  trees  and  shrubs. 

/,  Principal  Wall,  with  a  south  aspect,  for  the  finer  kinds  of  firuit  trees : 
as  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Cherries,  Almonds,  the  best  French  and 
Flemish  Pean>  Figs,  Quinces,  and  hardy  Gra^Vines,  with  an  exempli- 
fication of  the  difierent  modes  of  training.  This  wall  is  in  general  14  met 
high :  40S  feet  are  built  of  coursed  freestone,  75  of  conned  whinstone, 
and  filO  are  faced  with  brick.  Three  kinds  of  coping  have  also  been 
adopted  for  different  portions  of  the  wall.  The  border  in  the  firontis 
eighteen  feet  broad,  and  is  formed  in  the  most  efficient  manner,  with  a 
compost  which  has  been  long  in  preparation-  Part  of  it  has  been  laid 
with  a  bottom  impenetrable  to  the  roots  of  the  trees.  On  this  border, 
also,  it  is  intended  to  raise  the  choicest  annual  esculent  vegetables ;  and 
in  this  warm  situation,  some  of  the  rarer  varieties  may  be  expected  to 
ripen  their  seed,  and  ultimately  become  more  hardy. 

g.  Walled  Experimental  Garden.-— An^enclosed space  in  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  ground,  enjoying  the  advantage  of  walls,  with  south  and  west 
aspects,  to  which  new  or  rare^  fruit  trees  and  delicate  shrubs  may  be 
trained.  Part  of  thi«  enclosure  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  naturalisation  of 
tender  exotics.  This,  and  the  compartment  6,  will  be  kept  locked,  and 
under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  society's  gardener,  in  whose  presence 
they  may  be  visited  by  the  members. 

h.  The  East  slip ;  —  having  a  wall  eight  feet  in  heiftfat,  with  a  weat  aspect, 
for  new  varieties  of  dwarf  fiiiit  trees,  and  a  nursery  border  for  raising  new 
plants  from  seed. 

iy  Eastern  Division  of  South  Slip.  —  A  fine  border  sloping  to  the  south, 
well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  or  strawberries;  and  where,  the  diilerent 
species  and  varieties,  at  present  in  great  confiiuon  in  Scotland^  may  be 
correctlf  ascertained  and  distinguished. 

Ar,  Western  Division  of  South  Slip; — intended  for  a  collectton  of 
the  small  fruits,  such  as  gooseberries,  currants,  and  raspberries.  Those 
varieties  which  require  a  oeeper  and  richer  soil,  and  a  more  riieltered  situ- 
ation, will  be  commodiously  placed  between  the  rows  of  trees  in  the  lower 
division  of  the  orchard 
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/,  The  site  for  the  erection  of  a  hot«house  for  tropicul  fhiits,  and  a  few 
ornamental  plants;  a  sreenhouse,  chiefly  for  the  citrus  tribe,  Chinese 
plants,  &c.  and  forcing  houses  for  late  peaches,  nectarines,  grape  vines,  &c. 
The  plan  of  these  houses  is  not  yet  prepared,  and  must  be  modified  for  the 
present  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  funds.  The  space  allotted  to 
them  is  200  feet  in  length  by  95  in  breadth,  including  back  sheds.  In  the 
firont  will  be  a  border  IS  feet  in  width.  The  aspect  is  a  little  to  the  east^ 
ward  of  south,  so  that  the  houses  will  face  the  sun  about  a  quarter  before- 
eleven  o'clock. 

m.  The  Framing  Department, — 150  feet  in  length,  by  lOO  in  width,  for 
Ananas  and  Melon  Pits,  Cucumber  and  Gourd  Frames,  with  room  also 
for  different  Earths,  Composts,  and  Manures. 

n.  Enclosure,  sheltered  by  an  evergreen  hedge,  for  Greenhouse  Shrub^ 
and  other  plants  kept  out  of  doors  during  the  summer  months. 

o,  General  Arboretum ;  for  large  trees  and  tall  shrubs  which  produce 
dry  capsules,  and  fruits  little  used  as  food;  so  disposed  around  the  Garden 
as  at  once  to  afford  shelter,  produce  ornament,  and  serve  the  purpose  of 
a  scientific  collection. 

p^  Raised  Belts. — The  larger  ones  dividing  the  orchards  are  intended 
for  middle-sized  trees  and  shrubs  producing  small  fruits,  such  as  Guins, 
Mulberries,  Medlars,  Azaroles,  Mountain-Ash,  Crabs,  Barberries,  &c.  The 
smaller  belt,  next  to  the  stock  department,  is  appropriated  to  a  collection 
of  Chesnuts,  Walnuts,  Filberts,  Hazel  and  Cob  nuts.  These  raised  belts, 
formed  at  a  trifling  expence  during  the  levelling  of  the  ground,  constitute 
a  part  of  the  Arboretum,  and  will  eventually  afibrd  mucn  shelter. 

7,  Compartment  for  a  collection  of  the  most  ornamental  sorts  of  Pereo- 
nial  Herbaceous  Plants. 

r,  Another  compartment,  destined  for  the  culdvation  of  the  most  desir- 
able Annuals,  and  for  naturalizing  the  more  tender  exotic  species. 

<,  A  portion  of  ground  set  apart  for  receiving  plants  used  in  Agricul- 
ture ;  as  Grasses,  Clovers,  &c. ;  where  experiments  may  be  tried  at  the 
suggestion  of  those  interested  in  promoting  the  agriculture  of  the  country. 

//,  American-Shrub  Department,  with  prepared  borders.  Here  also 
will  be  the  Pond  for  aquatics,  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  Rock-work  for  al- 
pine plants,  &c. 

tf,  A  space  for  plants  with  striped  and  varie^ted  leaves.  ' 

V,  Ornamental  Flower-Borders  for  Carnations,  Pinks,  Ranunculuses, 
Anemones,  Stocks,  and  other  plants  producing  double  flowers,  as  well  as 
for  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Polyanthus-Nardssus,  &c. 

Wy  The  Rosary,  forming  a  border  on  each  side  of  the  south  terrace- 
walk  through  nearly  its  whole  extent;  calculated  to  contain  a  collection 
of  all  the  known  species  and  well  mailed  varieties. 

jr.  Entrance  from  Trinity-road,  with  a  cart-way  into  the  fTame-pt>und. 

fff  Site  of  the  Gardeners  house  and  the  Committee-room,  with  apart- 
ments for  arranging  and  keeping  seeds,  &c. 

z,  South  entrance  to  the  Garden. 

This  plan,  as  iar  as  we  can  judge  of  it  without  inspecting  the  grounds, 
meets  our  entire  approbation.  We  consider  it  great^  superior  to  that  of 
the  London  society's  ^den,  in  which  a  radical  mistake  consists  in  having 
placed  the  arboretum  m  one  compact  mass,  instead  of  forming  a  belt  of  it 
to  surround  the  garden.  The  ground  plan  of  this  arboretum,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  canal,  or  river,  is  quite  a  caricature  upon  ornamental 
landscape. 

The  Caledonian  HortlcuUural  Society  held  their  great  autumnal  com- 
petition on  the  51  St  of  August  last,  at  which  a  numlier  of  premiums  were 
awarded  for  fruits  of  various  descriptions.  That  for  the  best  Queen  pine 
apple,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Mitchel,  gardener  to  Sir  David  Mon- 
crief,  Bart 
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WmeM.  This  todety  has  alwajs  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
subject  of  homoHBaade  wines.  T1iirty«<teTen .  noieties  were  now  presented 
to  them  for  examination.  The  qualities  of  the  wines  seem  to  have  im- 
proved materiallj  fiom  jear  to  year,  not  onlv  in  the  Champi^ne,  both  still 
and  mousseux,  m>m  the  unripe  goosebenr  becoming  more  and  more  pa- 
latable ;  but  various  attempu  at  imitating  tne  drier  continental  wines  have 
succeeded  beyond  expectation.  The  committee  recommend  competitors 
to  follow,  as  nearlv  as  possible,  the  mode  practised  by  Mrs.  Roberts,  and 
described  at  leugth  iu  the  Memoirs  of  the  Society,  voLiii.  p.  460.  The 
following  receipt  is  from  this  family  :— 

I  bave  but  one  general  rule  fat  making  eveiy  kind  of  guden  wine.  I  put  one-half  pound  of 
water  to  erery  pound  of  flruit ;  bniiae  them  well  together,  and  continue  to  mix  them  twice  or 
tbrioe  a  day.  I  use  the  Saccbarometer,  and  w^gfa  a  nnall  quantity  of  the  liouid  after  erery 
operation.  The  increaae  of  gravity  is  regularly  noted  down ;  for  as  long  as  saocnarine  matter  is 
contained  in  the  husks,  the  graTity  will  increase.  When  this  Is  exhausted,  a  decrease  of  saccha- 
rine matter  wiU  be  ohserteJbya  decreased  spedfle  gravity  at  the  next  trial,  shewing  that  such 
matter  begins  to  be  deoompoaed.  It  is  then  strained  fWxn  the  husks  into  a  oak  wUhout«  head, 
fiir  fermentation ;  which  auk  is  suiBcicnUy  larse  to  contain  double  the  quantity  required.  The 
arerage  quantltr  of  sugar  I  use,  is  two  pounds  loaf,  powdered  fine,  to  every  gallon  of  imnressed 
iuioe^  put  in  with  the  juioe  In  the  cask.  This  fermentation  is  allowed  to  continue  till  It  nat  at- 
tenuated  SO  or  40  per  cent,  helping  the  operation  by  adding  a  very  small  quantity  of  yeast  at  the 
first,  and  afterwards  skimming  and  stirring  it  at  the  least  once  a-day.  It  is  then  transferred  into 
the  barrel  for  final  feimentatlon,  (filling  it  up  twke  a^y  with  its  own  liquor,  kept  for  this  pur. 
poae),  and  allowed  lo  remain  unbunged  till  all  visible  fennentation  has  ceased,  l  again  weim  a 
sample,  and  find  a  flirther  attenuation  of  10  or  15  per  cent.  It  is  then  racked  (hm  its  leee 
into  another  cask,  and  the  lees  run  through  a  filtering  bag.  Hie  proportion  of  spirits  used  it 
one-twelfth ;  put  in  at  three  racking!,  one-tnlrd  at  each. 

With  regard  to  the  saoeharometer  I  am  of  opinion,  that  If  it  were  In  general  use,  the  character 
of  home-made  wines  wouU  be  greatly  improved:  and  that  it  is  impossible,  without  its  aid,  to 
make,  firom  year  to  year,  a  reguUr  and  well  manufiustured  wine.  The  seasons  in  this  climate  are 
so  precarious,  that  the  miit  ra  some  years  will  yield,  at  the  least,  one  quarter  more  saccharine 


matter  than  in  others ;  and  by  following  the  generality  of  receipts,  in  fiivourable  seasons,  we  shall 

wine;  in  others,  (although  adherine 
methods),  a  thin  and  greatly  inferior  wine.    By  using  this  intrument,  we  find  in  bad  seasons  the 


have  a  rich,  well  tasted,  exodlent  wine ;  in  others,  (although  adherine  strictly  to  the  same 


deficiency  of 'gravity  ;  in  good  seasons,  the  increase  Tlie  known  evil  can  be  eairily  remedied 
by  an  extra  quantl^  of  unadulterated  Juioe,  sufilcient  to  bring  up  the  gravity  as  high  as  we  find 
by  experience  is  requisite.  We,  all  of  us,  I  am  convinced,  greatly  err  m  using  too  much  sugar  j 
and  were  we  to  bring  up  our.  gravities  by  an  extra  quantity  or  ftuit,  sugar  mlgh^  perhaps,  be  com- 
pletely  dispensed  wiui.  Home-made  wines  would  then  In  every  respect  rraemlila  forogn,  and  be 
for  superior  to  what  they  now  are: 

With  reeard  to  th^  fermentation,  I  find  the  greatest  advantage  flnom  the  ftequent  racking  off 
our  wine  nom  the  lees,  as  well  to  give  it  an  opportuni^  of  fining  more  eflbctually,  as  to  restrain 
in  some  degree  the  fermentation,  whldi  migfat  otherwise  proceed  ftnm  the  vinous  to  the  acetous, 
and  thus  produce  vinegar  instead  of  wlne^  wbidi'is  sometimes  the  case  Yet  the  moderate  check 
it  receives  ftvm  the  frequent  racking,  is  not  sufficient  to  obtain  the  desirable  attenuation.  So  long 
as  any  portion  of  the  sweet  continues  to  exist,  the  fermentation  will  go  on ;  and  this  I  have 
<rflen  experienced  after  wine  has  been  bottled  Ifar  many  monthsi  The  rnquent  raokingi  will 
contribute  to  the  soundness  and  preservation  of  the  wine,  no  less  than  to  its  deameas  ud 
splrituosi^r. 

I  have  found  the  avenge  spedfle  gravity  of  home  made  wines,  when  a  twelvemonth  old,  to  be 
ftom  30to50.  Whereasa  wttl  manufectured  wine  will  never  exceed  the  weight  of  water }  as  is 
the  case  with  all  good  foreign  wines.  The  last  specific  gravity  before  fermenution  I  adopt,  aver, 
aaes  ISQ  Allan's  mstrumcnL 

The  instrument  is  expensive  certainly  when  purchased  merely  for  this  use;  but,  if  the 
method  appears  to  you  dedraUe.  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Allan  could  make  an  Instrument  of  glasa 
for  ten  or  twelve  shillings,  which  would  answer  the  purpose  very  weU,  if  the  use  of  it  were 
ftdly  explained  to  him. 

The  Caledonian  Society's  quarierfy  Meeting  for  the  election  of  office- 
bearers for  the  ensuing  year,  was  held  in  November,  when  a  number  of 
prizes  were  awarded;  among  others,  a  medal  for  long  service  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Pattison,  gardener  to  Waiter  Campbell,  Eso.  of  Sbawfield. 

Catalogue  of  Vte  Glasgow  JBoianic  Garden,  datea  Jttiy  Istj  1825.  Dr. 
Hooker  has  published  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  in  this  cardea,  which  at 
a  rough  estimate  appears  to  contun  about  seven  or  eight  thousand  species, 
besides  "  many  others,  which  are  either  entirely  new  and  undescribed,  or 
which,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  not  having  yet  blossomed,  cannot 
be  accurately  determined."  The  object  of  the  catalogue  is  "  to  increase 
still  further  the  collection ;"  the  arrangement  is  alphabetical,  as  the  most 
convenient  for  reference.  To  avoid  the  necessity  of  giving  synon^ines, 
the  generic  and  specific  names  are  the  same  as  those  employed  in  the 
nomenclator  botanicus  of  Dr.  Steudel,  with  the  exceptions  ofthe  orchidism, 
in  Mihich  the  nomenclature  of  firown  has  been  preferred. 

The  ferns  are  not  included  in  the  alphabet,  but  are  arranged  systema- 
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tMll^afttlieeDdoftiiewotk^cliMr  ainoittittoaliimdfed«idtw«atj^&Te 
specieB,  of  twenty-nine  ^Boen.  Tnere  are  in  the  catalogae^  60  ipeciet  of 
Campanula  818  of  £nca»  46  of  Irii»  159  of  Mesembryantheoium,  107 
of  Salix,  58  of  Saiiftaga,  50  of  Silene,  49  of  Tciibiium»  and  78  of  Veronica. 

**  The  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  tince  elefated  to  a  Royal  Institution, 
was  only  founded  in  the  year  1817 ;  and  it  nrast  be  a  source  of  high  gra- 
ttfication  to  those  individuab  who  have  been  instrumental  in  the  form- 
ation and  support  of  the  establishment,  to  see  in  how  short  a  time  it  has 
been  made  to  contain*  a  collection  of  plants,  which  is  surpassed  by  few 
in  the  kingdom.*' 

Pmmne  de  deux  Am,  At  a  meeting  of  the  Caledonian  Hordcultnral 
Society,  held  on  the  aist  of  August  last.  Dr.  Duncan  presented  two.appJes 
of  this  variety,  which  had  been  pulled  hy  him  in  his  garden  that  morning 
from  the  same  tree.  They  grew  within  six  inches  of  each  other ;  the  one 
was  the  produce  of  blossom  in  spring  1884,  and  was  the  fruit  of  lart 
year;  the  other  was  from  the  blossom  of  spring  1885,  and  the  fruit  of 
the  present  year. 

IRELAND. 

CowUry  Seals  in  Ireland^  omiiied  in  the  Sncydopta&a  of  GardeTttng,  com' 
mumetUed  by  Mr.  Forbes,  gordener  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  fVobum 
Abbey. 

Ruckmghsm,  near  Boyle^  Lord  Lorton's,  co.  Roscommon.  A  magiii-^ 
fident  mansion,  from  the  designs  of  Nash  of  London,  and  executed  by 
Lynn.  It  is  situated  on  an  eminence  commanding  some  fine  picturesque 
views,  and  a  lake  of  several  miles  extent,  that  washes  the  veree  of  the  lawn, 
and  surrounds  an  ancient  castle,  still  inhabited  by  a  part  of  the  establish- 
ment. There  is  also  a  hardy  heath  garden,  adjoining  a  handsome  bridge 
lately  erected  across  a  narrow  part  of  the  lake  to  an  island  of  consideralue 
extent  The  kitchen  garden,  one  of  the  best  in  the  kingdom,  with  a  very 
extensive  range  of  hot-houses.  The  pleasure  grounds  and  flower  garden 
tastefully  laid  out,  and  the  whole  kept  m  the  neatest  order. 

Strokestown  House,  Strokestown,  Lord  Hartland's,  co.  Roscommon. 
An  ancient  residence,  greatly  improved  bv  Lynn  in  1819.  The  demesne 
contains  above  a  thousand  acres,  beautifully  varied  with  wood  and  water, 
and  a  good  kitchen  garden. 

CasUerea  House,  Castlerea,  Lord  Mountsandford,  co.  Roscommon.  An 
ancient  house  and  extensive  gardens,  abounding  with  many  rare  plants. 

Moat  Park,  near  Roscommon,  Lord  Crofton.  An  excellent  house  and 
extensive  demesne  remarkable  for  its  fine  old  oak  timber. 

Courtoum  House,  near  Gorey,  co.  Wexford,  Earl  of  Courtown.  An 
ancient  residence  with  extensive  grounds,  beautifully  varied,  and  an  ex- 
cellent kitchen  garden,  with  a  v^  handsome  flower  garden,  on  different 
levels,  and  also  a  choice  collection  of  American  plants  in  several  parts  of 
the  demesne. 

SheUou  Abbey,  near  Arklow,  Earl  Wicklow,  co.  Wicklow.  A  magni- 
ficent building,  situated  in  a  valley,  surrounded  by  extensive  oak  ^in* 
tations.    The  river  Arklow  passes  witiiin  a  few  yards  of  the  abbey. 

Lyons,  Lord  Cloncurry,  co.  Elildare.  A  noble  hous^  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  present  proprietor.  There  is  a  fine  sheet  of  water  in  firont. 
On  the  opposite  side,  there  is  a  hill  beautifully  planted,  commanding  some 
fine  views. 

New  Zealand  Hemp  {Phomdum  tenax\  This  plant  has  grown  in.  the  open 
air  in  the  counties  of  Waterford,  Cork,  Limerick,  LouUi,  Wicklow,  and 
Dublin,  for  the  last  thirty  y&irs,  as  an  ornamental  plant.  During  that  time  it 
has  only  suffered  once  or  twice  in  the  extremities  of  th«  leaves  from  the  most 
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seferft  fiwts.  Six.  hmYm-ffte  an  oimoe  of  dried  fibm,  which  it  it  o*lcBlafted 
win  oEceed  per  aora  the  piodoce  of  eitbev  flax^  or  bnap.  It  nmy  bt  ob^ 
served,  however,  that  the  feparation  of  thete  fibres  froin  the  matter  of  the 
leaf  M  not  at  prewnt  nnderrtood.  Whether  the  cultivation  of  thb  plant 
IS  ever  Hkelj  to  beeonne  an  object  of  importanee  to  Ireland  mav,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  be  almost  doubted.  At  least  the  eiperieace  upon  the  subject 
in  New  South  Wales  is  against  it.  A  company  was  rome  yean  smoe 
frtn^iialMid  in  that  colony  m  collecting  the  phmt  m  New  2^eahuid,  and  for 
rearing  it  at  Port  Jackson.  Both  schemes  proved  unsuccessftii;  the  former 
fiom  uie  plant  being  bv  no  means  common  enough  in  New  2^1aod  to  pay 
for  the  trouble  of  collecting  it:  the  latter  from  the  Ions  space  of  tuie 
wbidi  was  required  to  bring  the  plants  to  perfection.  Botn  plans  were 
also  impeded  by  the  great  d^culty  which  was  experienced  in  reducing  the 
fibres  of  the  leaves  to  a  marketable  state  as  flax* 

Iteariag  of  SiUk  Worms,  Much  interest  has  been  excited  by  the  oper- 
atioBs  of  a  joint  stock  comnany  formed  for  the  truly  patriotic  purpose  of 
pravidine  employment  for  toe  poor  of  the  south  of  Ireland  by  the  rearing 
of  the  suk  worm.  This  interest  has  been  increased  by  the  knowledge  that 
the  amistance  of  his  m^yesty's  ministers  has  been  liberally  accorded  in 
eway  wm  whk^has  appoured  likely  to  prove  advantageous  to  the  scheme, 
and  oy  the  strenuous  exertions  made  in  its  support  by  the  Earl  of  Kingston 
and  other  powcarfiil  Irish  noblemen.  In  the  spring  of  18S5  a  nursery  was 
establishednear  Cork,  upon  the  estate  of  the  £an  of  Kingston,  as  a  cen- 
tral dc{)6t  whence  mulbm^  plants  might  be  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  another  for  similar  purposes  in  Devonshire;  and  we  believey 
that  during  the  summer  which  has  just  passed,  all  proper  means  have  been 
taken  bgr  Lord  Auckland,  the  most  active  director  of  the  company,  for 
forwardmg  its  ends. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  this  plan  will  proceed,  notwithstanding  the  diffi- 
culties which  may  be  expected  to  iropecle  it  from  the  unfavourable  nature 
of  our  climate.  Perhaps  we  may  pursue  this  matter  further  in  a  future 
■umber. 


Abt.  III.    Biography, 

Under  this  head  we  ibould  be  happy  to  collect  some  notices  r^pecting 
the  lives  of  eminent  gardeners,  or  promoters  of  gardening,  long  since  de- 
ceased ;  and  where  we  can,  we  should  also  be  glad  to  enerave  their  por- 
traits. The  following  are  a  few  names,  respecting  whicli  the  smallest 
degree  of  information  would  be  interesting:  Tradescant,  Rea,  Rose, 
C<x>ke,  Meager,  Read,  London,  Wise,  Lucre,  Field,  Switzer,  Langley, 
Furber,  Gray  of  Fulham,  Rocque,  Justice,  Hitt,  Powell,  Weston,  and  espe- 
cially Wheatley;  all  authors  of  whom  very  little  is  known.  Any  inform- 
ation would  also  be  very  acceptable  respecting  the  following  garden  artists, 
or  any  others  whose  names  do  not  occur  to  us :  Bridgeman,  Robinson, 
Brown,  Havorfidd,  Eames,  White,  Ramsey,  Meickle,  &c. 


Art*  IV.    Ohkwny. 

We  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Ross,  F.L.  S.  H.  S.,  a  re- 
spectable nurseryman  at  Stoke  Newington.  Mr.  Ross's  father  came  to 
England  firom  the  south  of  Scothmd  early  in  the  last  century;  and  after 
beine  some  years  in  service  as  a  sentleman's  gardener,  he  commenced  cul- 
tivatinff  vegetables  for  sale  at  Stole  Newington,  and  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life  there.    His  son,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  bom  and  edu- 
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cated  at  Newbgton,  where  he  carried  on  the  same  budnen  as  his  father 
for  some  years ;  but  having  acquired  a  taste  for  botany  and  drawiiig,  he  gra- 
dually turned  bis  market  garden  into  a  nunery  for  trees.  This  piece  of 
ground  was  at  first  of  three  or  four  acres  of  extent,  but  he  gave  up,  tor  brick 
making  and  building,  one  part  of  it  after  another,  till  at  last  be  reduced  it 
to  little  more  than  half  an  acre.  In  this  small  space  he  cultivated  an  ex- 
tensive collection  of  curious  plants,  particularly  Alpines  and  Succulents. 
He  raised  one  or  two  new  species  of  Mesembryanthemum  from  Cape 
seeds,  and  several  Camellias,  some  of  which  have  not  flowered;  and  tor 
one,  known  as  Ross's  Seedling,  he  recdved  a  medal  from  the  Horticultural 
Society.  He  was  one  of  the  few  cultivators  who  succeeded  in  ripening 
seeds,  and  raising  seedling  plants  from  the  Strelitzia  Regmse,  which  ne  did 
to  a  conuderable  extent. 

The  taste  of  Mr.  Ross  for  small  ponds  and  artificial  rock-work  was  at 
one  time  such,  that  he  got  apparatus  for  boring  for  water,  and  intended  to 
turn  his  skill  in  this  way  to  account,  by  finding  a  supply *for  any  one  who 
micht  employ  him*  He  was  freauently  applied  to  to  nt  up  little  jets-d'eau, 
and  ornament  them  with  shells,  flmts,  and  rock-work,  and  various  specimens 
of  his  skill  in  this  way  may  be  seen  in  the  flower-gardens  about  Stoke> 
Newington.  A  sudden  illness,  however,  put  a  stop  to  his  progress  as  a 
well-sinker ;  but  he  lived  several  years  afterwards  to  enjoy  his  garden,  and 
the  comfort  and  solace  of  two  well-educated  daughters,  fond  of  the  same 
pursuits  as  himself.  He  had  lost  his  wife  several  years  before,  and  night 
fell  upon  himself  in  his  62d  year,  on  the  14th  day  of  November  last.  He 
was  buried  in  the  church  yard  of  the  parish,  where  a  stone  is  erected  to 
his  memory. 


Art.  V.     Queries. 


A  correspondent  wishes  to  know  the  best  mode  of  bagging  grapes ;  and 
one  who  styles  himself  a  *'  Constant  Reader,*'  (inadvertently  we  presume,) 
asks  how  he  may  best  grow  and  bloom  the  yellow  rose.  We  may  observe 
here,  that  it  is  not  our  intention,  as  guardians  of  the  six  printed  sheets 
which  we  mean  Quarterly  to  issue  to  the  public,  to  insert  letters  of  queries 
at  length,  but  only  to  give  their  substance,  and  also  the  substance  of  their 
answers. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  account  of  the  conservatory  at  the  Grange  is  necessarily  postponed 
till  next  number,  owing  to  Mr.  Sylvester's  dilatoriness'in  sending  us  the 
description  of  his  mode  of  heating  that  conservatory,  which,  though  pro- 
mised by  the  1st  of  December,  is  not  yet  (26th)  received. 

Professor  La  Gasca's  paper  on  the  Gardening  of  Spain,  that  of  Mr.  Mack- 
intosh on  a  New  Verge  Cutter,  and  of  Mr.  Daff  on  the  Cranberry,  shall 
appear  in  our  next. 

Communications  to  be  addressed  to  the  Conductor,  Bayswater,  London; 
Advertisements  for  Part  IV.  may  either  be  sent  there  or  to  the  Publishers. 
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PART  IV. 


ADVERTISEMENTS   CONNECTED  WITH    GARDENING    AND 

RURAL  AFFAIRS. 


On  the  Vint  Day  of  Janmry  1896.  will  be  pub- 
Uahed,  FMt  quarto  la.  6d.,  and  Footocap  quar- 
to la. 

No.  IS.  of  the 

BOTANIC  GARDEN,  or  Ma- 
gBSineof  Hardy  Flower  Flant^  cultiTated 
In  Ot«at  BriUin ;  and  a  succeeding  Number  will 
be  published  on  the  first  day  of  erery  montb, 
containing  Four  Coloured  Figures  with  their 
•dentiflc  and  English  names ;  the  LInnaan 
dass  and  order,  and  Jussleuean  natural  older 
to  which  they  belong;  their  natire  country, 
date  of  introduction,  <»r  known  cultivation; 
height ;  time  ot  flowering,  and  duration  —whe- 
ther annual,  biennial,  or  perennial ;  the  medi- 
cal or  other  qualities  of  sucn  as  are  used  in  phar. 
macy,  domestic  practice,  or  the  arts;  the  most 
uporaved  mode  of  propagatlan  and  culture :  and 
leneranceto  abotanlcal  description  of  each  plant ; 
together  with  notices  of  many  physiological  ohe- 
Domena  obserred  in  this  beautmil  part  of  the 
creation.    By  B.  BfauiiD. 

The  following  commendations  of  this  work  are 
extracted  from  the  Critical  Gazette  and  Liter- 
ary  Chronicle. 

**  We  introduce  this  pubUcatlon  to  the  notice 
of  sudi  of  our  readers  as  are  hitherto  unac- 
quainted with  its  merits  with  Infinite  satisfac- 
tum.  The  object  is  to  combine  useftal  inform, 
ation  with  the  nicest  botanical  accuracy,  at  the 
least  possible  price,  and  we  think  the  author  has 
oomp^ly  ftiifilled  his  intentiona.  Vhe  plates 
Tie  in  spirit  of  execution  and  accuracy  of  deline- 
ation with  many  of  the  best  productions  of  Sow- 
cifoy,  and  the  directions  for  the  cultlnktian  and 
general  history  of  the  plants  are  written  In  a 
clour  and  concise  style.**     CHLOax-JtmelSaS. 

"  Four  numbers  of  this  elegant  work  bare  al- 
ready appeared,  and,  if  we  may  ludge  from  the 
specbnens  they  ftimish,  we  thiok  we  may  pro- 
mise-that it  will  be  a  great  treat  to  all  lovers  of 
the  clHnoest  productions  of  nature,  or  admirers 
of  that  enchanting  and  instructive  science,  bo- 
tany. The  work  is  not  only  sdentiflc,  but  is 
very  readable,  and  even  useftu  to  those  woo  may 
not  make  botany  a  study.'* 

ZJL  Ckrm.  Ma^WaS, 

The  firrt  twelve  numbers,  with  tiUe  and  index, 
neatly  boenled,  wiU  be  ready  on  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary, and  may  be  had  of  all  BookscUers;  large 
paper  18s.  small  ISs. 

JLondon :  PublUhedby  Baklwin,  Cradpek,  and 
Joy,  Paternoster  Row,  and  T.  OrilRths,  S. 
Warwick  Court,  Holbom;  W.  Whyte  and 
Co.  Edinburgh;  and  Westley  and  Tyrrel, 
Dublin. 

Vol.  I.  No.  L 


'<  The  moat  peinter-like  eflMs  nay  be  uo. 
dnced,  even  by  a  mUture  of  the  simplest  thinfn 
when  properly  placed  and  combined  with 
others.  In  the  pictures  of  many  of  the  great 
Italian  masters,  sheds,  with  ttttle  alteration  or 
disguise,  are  introduced  amoog.buUdiogi  of  no 
mean  character.** 

Prke  om  tkt  PUtwrtMrne. 

VoL  8.  p.  818. 

Preparing  M  PtibUeaUon^  ^  ^ 
A  SERIES  OF  DESIGNS  for 
FARM  BUILDINGS,  with  a  view  to  prove 
that  the  simplest  forms  may  be  rendered  pleaa- 
xng  and  oroamenUl,  bv  a  proper  disposition  of 
the  rudest  materials.  In  the  course  of  the  work 
the  Village  Church  «id  Parsonage  will  be  Intto^ 
duced.  together  with  the  School- House;  Occa- 
sional ideas  will  be  added  for  oroamental  root- 
houses,  and  seats  to    decorate  the  pleasure 

"^"p.  F.  Robinson,  Architect,  author  of 
the  Rural  Architecture,  Designs  for  Villas,  an 
essay  on  Mickieham  Church  in  Surrey,  kc 

London :  PobUshed  by  Jambb  CAMnnm 
and  Son,    Old  Bond  Street 


This  day  is  published,  in4ta  price  15*.  bds.  or 
21s.  IndUprooft.  bds. 

HALF  a  DOZEN  HINTS  on 
PICTURESQUE  DOMESTIC  ARCHI. 
TECTURE,in  a  Series  of  Designs;  for  Gate 
lodges.  Game  keepers*  Cottages,  and  other 
RuralBesidences.  „_-._ 

By  T.  F.  HUNT. 
**  Entertaining  the  highest  ophiion  of  their 
merits  in  every  point  of  view,  we  strenuously 
recommend  Mr.  Hunt's  Hints  to  attenUon,  ej. 
nectallyof  country  gentlemen  and  of  archltecU 
CTployed  by  them  **— literafy  Gaxette. 

Printed  for   Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown, 
and  Green. 


Tbia  day  is  published.  In  one  volume,  8vo. 
price  6s.  bds. 
TESTIMONIES  IN  FAVOUR  OF  SALT 
as  manure,  and  a  condiment  for  Horse,  Cow, 
and  Sheepb  With  testlmonUla  of  its  vast  te. 
poctance  in  the  arts  in  ihanufoctnres,  and  th» 
'flsheria;  aeeompanied  by  tastinoities  tai  fk- 
Tour  of  agriculture,  by  the  Rev.  a   Dacro, 

'  Printed     for     Longman,     Rees,    Orme, 

Brown,  and  Green,  Paternoster  Row ;  Hurrt 

r  Robinson    and    Co.  Waterloo.  Place ;  and  J. 

Harding,  St  James's   Street,    London:  an^ 

BoUnioa  and  Beot,  Manchester. 
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A  TR£ATI8B  oh  bulbous 
BOOTS;  oontBiniAffa  Botaoietl  ArrangemeDt 
and  Dcnipdoa  or  the  Plants  heretofore  in. 
eluded  under  the  General  AmaryllU.  Cyitaa. 
ttaiu,  Crinuin»«nd  FUicratiuiDi  with  general 
Obeervatiode,  Kfid  DtrtcUona  for  their  CultiTa. 
tioB.  lUiMtnted  with  coloured  Plates,  and  two 
Isife  Plate*  of  DnMcUoniL  By  the  Hon.  and 
Ber.  WnjaAM  HbbbskT'   Plrioe  5i. 

A  PRACTICAL '-TREATiSE, 

SXPLAININO  the  ART  and  MYSTERY  of 
BREWING  PURTER,  ALE,  TWOPENNY, 
aoad TABLE BEER&  reeornmending andprmr. 
lug  the  Bue  and  Powibllity  of  erery  Mantf 
Baewlng  hi«  own  Beer  in  any  Quantity,  ttom 
One  Feck  to  a  Hundred  Ouaiteraorifalt.  In- 
tended  to  reduce  the  Ezpenaei  of  Famlliee.  By 
SaMUSL  Cbild,  Brewer.  TIm  Eterentb  Edition, 
■     Prioela. 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on 
BREEDIN6.  REARING,  and  FATTENING 
VOCLTRY,  ftc,  after  Flan*  pursued  with  Ad- 
▼antage  and  Profit  in  Fiance.  Second  Edition. 
PtioeSc 

Neaity  nady  for  Publication, 

SWEET'S  HORTUS  BRITAN- 
HICUS,  or,  a  Cataloqus  of  all  pLAjrra  culti- 
TATEn  In  the  Gasobiib  of  Gekat  BarrAiN,  ar. 
tanged  aooonliqg  to  the  Natural  Orden  to  wnlch 
they  bdong,  with  a  rdnence  to  the  Linnaan 
Oaawe  and  Orden ;  their  Selentiflc  and  English 
JUaaBam^  with  refcrenoei  to  the  bett  Autbacitice : 
where  nattve,  when  introduced,  their  tkoee  of 
lowering,  duratioo,  and  references  to  the  books 
in  which  tbcy  art  jkuredi  with  numerous  other 
lue  whole  brought  down  to 


By 


WORKS  reeenUg  pvUUked 

Reus,  _Obi>b»    Baown,   and 


(praient  time,  and  contains  many  hundreds 
ef  rants  not  yet  published  in  any  Catalraue  of 
tUe  OiutttzyC  By  Romurr  Swsnr,  F.L,a;  8^ 
cond  Edition. 


FINLAtSON'S  BRITISH  FARMER. 
Just  published  in  Sra  price  91.  boards, 

nPHE    BRITISH   FARMER; 

"^  or  a  series  of  Scientlflc  and  Practical  ES. 
SAYSon  AGRICULTURE;  to  which  Is  added 
l^s  PunraBMAH*!  GtTiDB.  Bt  Jobm  Finlat. 
■OK,  luTentor  and  Fstentee  of  the  Self-Cleaning 
Ploughs  and  Harrows.  EmbelHsbed  with  seven 
Copper-plate  En^Tings.  showing  the  Author's 
New  Patent  Agricultural  Implements. 

**  TIm  Author  of  this  very  uaeftil  and  inter, 
eetliv  Work,  deaenres  the  thanks  of  his  country, 
and  of  the  fiinning  interest  in  particular,  for  the 
many  great  improvements  in  the  science  of  agrl. 
culture  which  be  has  here  laid  before  tliem,  the 
ftidts  ofmany  yeans*  study  and  uractical  experl. 
coce.  The  ceneral  utility  of  nis  system,  and 
the  superlonty  of  bis  new  implements  orer 
•very  other,  liave  been  most  satisftctorlly  proved 
In  the  successfbl  public  competitions  held  with 
them  before  experienced  agriculturists  in  the 
diflbrent  counties  of  England  and  Scotland, 
many  of'Which  are  noticed  in  the  work  now  be. 
fore  us,  and  also  in  the  Farmer's  Magailne, 
ftc  Ac. 

PUMlsbcd  by  Siirni,  Su>bb*  Coi«  Comhil], 


CasBN,  Ix>ndon. 
^  VoLLnf 
.  L1&CTURES  on  the  ELEMENTS 
of  BOTANY.  Containing  the  DescripUve 
Anatomy  ef  those  0«n^  onwhich  the  Growth 
and  Prseci  f  atlou  of  nie  vegetable  depend.  By 
Airraoirr  Tono  THoaaoM,  F.L.&  Member  o< 
the  Roval  College  of  Surgeons,  ftc.  ftc.  In  Svou 
price  It  8s.  board%  illustrated  with  Plates  and 
WoodXuU 


An  INTRODUCTION  to  EN- 
TOMOLOGY} or  Elements  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Insects.  By  IVuxiam  Kiaar, 
HA  F.R.a  ft  I^a  And  WILLIAM  SmicB,  Esq. 
F.L.a  iB  8va  Vok.  IIL  and  IV.  Prtee  Ite. 
each,    tloatrated  by  cokNired  Plates. 

ThlftWork  Is  intended  as  a  general  and  Po- 
pular HMafy  of  Insects,  and  cootalns  an  ae- 
ooaat  of  the  injnilei  they  oceaaion,  (*<  Indud 
lug  an  Booount  of  those  Insects  which  cause 
diseases  la  the  human  frame,  andof  thoee  which 
are  noxious  to  the  fliimer  and  aaxiculturlst,**} 
the  beneflls  derived  fkom  them,  me  metaasor* 
phoses  they  undergo,  their  aflectlon  for  their 
young,  tb«r  various  kinds  of  food,  and  the 
means  by  whidi  they  procuiw  It,  a  ^Weill|l<^^l^ 
of  their  habitations,  ftc 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE,  to 
fender  the  ART  of  BREWING  more  easy  s 
wherein  is  exemplified  the  Method  of  Brewing 
the  several  Sorts  of  Matt  Liquor  BMSt  gene- 
rally esteemed;  accompanied  by  Instructions 
for  the  Purchase  of  Malt  and  Hops :  also  parti- 
cular Directions  for  rhe  General  Hanaigeinent 
of  the  Brewery,  with  Tables  of  the  net  jEadse 
Duties  on  Strong  and  Tidile  Beer.  The  whole 
rendered  ftmiliar  for  the  Public  or  PrivatB 
Brewer.  By  C.  N.  Hatman,  Common  Brewer* 
The  Second  Edition,  in  IStaia  with  an  Eograv. 
ing.    Price  is.  6d.  boanU 

TAXIDERMY,  or  a  compkta 
TREATISE  on  the  Art  of  oreparinff,  mount- 
Ine,  and  |ureserving  every  Oliect  of  Natural 
Hlirtory  for  Museums ;  to  which  is  added,  for 
the  convenience  of  TraveUen,  a  sucdnet  Series 
of  more  simple  Instructions,  for  collecttng, 
transporting,  and  observing  the  various  Ot{)ects, 
of  the  three  Kingdoms,  with  lisU  lndicating| 
those  which  ara  rarest  or  most  wanting  in  EuJ 
ropean  CoUectionsi  The  Second  Edition,  in 
One  YoL  ISmo.,  with  Plates.    PriceTsLdd  bds. 


FLORA    CONSPICUA;  b 

of  the  most  Ornamental  Flowering, 
Hardv,  Exotic,  and  Indigenous  Trees,  Shrubs, 
and  Heitaaeaous  Plants,  for  embellishing  Flower 
Gardens  and  Pleasttre  Grounds :  The  Generic 
and  Specific  Names,  the  Clasaes  and  Orders, 
and  distinguishing  Cbaiacters,  in  strict  agree, 
ment  with  Llnncus ;  the  Remarks  as  to  culU. 
vation,  treatment,  and  propagation ;  the  parti* 
cular  earth  for  each  plant)  itsneight  of  growth ; 
month  of  flowering}  and  native. country.  By 
RicBABD  MuBKiB,  F.La  ftc  Author  of  <*  Es- 
says on  Landscape  Gardening,'*  ftc  NaVII. 
price  Ss.  fid.  oontabing  Four  cokmred  figures : 

SI.  Btgnonia  BoiUeans,  Ash.leaved  TVunpeU 

flower. 
flSL  Acomitum  VaHegaimm,  Variegated  WolTs 

Bane. 
93.  Daakne  Cmeonm,  Trailing  Daphne. 
M.  JJ&m  CoHcolor,  One  coloured  Uly. 

Drawn  and  Engraved  from  living  spcdmana 
by  WnxiAM  Olabx. 
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GARDENER'S  MAGAZINE, 
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PART  L 

ORIGINAL  CeMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I.     On  the  Benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  Country  JjAauttr 

froma  Garden,  and  the  Means  cf  teaching  him  ham  to  ao- 

quire   those    Benefits.     By    William    SrEVKWsoNi    Esq. 

Autkor  of  th«  A^jcultural  Surveys  of  Sorrey  and  Dofnefe- 

«   shire^  &c. 

Sir,  •    • 

^H£  Introduction  to  the  first  Number  of  your  Gardener^s 
Magazine  has  one  singularity,  which  distinguisbes  it  from 
all  introductions  I  ever  read :  so  far  from  exhaastingthe  subjects 
which  your  Magazine,  from  its  tide  and  character  may  be  ex- 
pected to  contain,  and  bisitig  so.lavi&b  in  your  promises  of  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  it,  as  to  stir  up  doubts  in  my  mind, 
whether  with  all  your  own  industry  and  knowledge,  aided  by 
those  of  a  nunierous  correspondence,  you  will  be  able  to  accom- 
plish them,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  have  enth-ely  neglected 
one  most  important  benefit,  which  through  your  Magazine 
may  be  conferred  on  the  great  mass  of  the  country  population. 
The  activity  and  enthusiasm  lately  displayed  for  die  instruc- 
tion and  improvemeAt.  of  all  dasses  of  mechanics,  and  the 
consequent  amelioration  of  their  oondidon,  and  opening  unto 
them  new  sources  of  udlity  and  happiness,  ave  highly  ere- 
ditable  Co  the  age  in  which  we  live.  But  these  advantages 
are  from  their  very  nature  confined  to  the  town  population 
of  this  kingdom.  Institutions,  associations,  and  lectures,  may 
be  carried  00  in  towns,  but  they  are  impracticable  in  the 
country,  where  the  population  is'  thinly  scattered.  In  towns, 
mechanics,  by  mutual  collision,  while  they  are  «t  work,  and 
at  other  times,  strike  out  new  ideas,  and  thus  benefit  one 
another;  but  in  the  country  this  can  seldom  be  the  case. 
In  shoit,  it  seems  to  me,  that,  by  the  present  measures  for 
Vol.  I.  No.  2.  i 
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the  instruction  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  the  working  classes 
in  towns  will  be  enabled  to  get  greatly  in  advance  of  those 
in  the  country ;  and  I  am  sure,  of  all  classes,  the  country 
population  most  require  the  expansion  of  their  minds,  and  in 
the  end,  by  this  expansion,  will  most  conduce  to  the  real 
wealth  and  stability  of  their  country. 

But,  you  will  ask,  in  what  manner  can  the  Grardener's 
Magazine  be  rendered  conducive  to  this  object,  which  all 
must  allow  to  be  one  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance. 
I  will  briefly  sketch  out  a  plan,  which,  if  followed,  will 
enable  your  Magazine  to  become,  at  least,  in  some  d^ree 
and  manner  conducive  to  this  object  But,  remember,  having, 
sketched  out  such  a  plan,  I  leave  it  entirely  to  you  and  your 
readers  properly  and  fully  to  execute  it 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  lead  on  men,  who  have  not  been 
accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  their  thoughts,  and  to  derive 
gratification  from  that  exercise,  to  any  mental  pursuit :  you 
must  at  first  make  use  of  the  gross  motives  of  advantage* 
Thus,  it  would  be  difficult  to  draw  off  a  peasant  irom  the 
ale-house  to  the  cultivation  of  his  garden,  by  merely  expatiat- 
ing on  the  interest  and  pleasure  derived  from  such  cultivation ; 
you  must  first  get  him  into  his  garden,  by  proving  to  him^ 
that  by  its  proper  cultivation  he  may  benefit  his  health,  save 
his  money,  and  cheaply  contribute  to  some  of  his  animal 
gratifications.  Having  thus  drawn  him  into  it,  and  excited 
his  interest  r^ardinff  what  grows  there,  and  chiefly  because 
by  means  of  his  garden  his  meals  may  be  rendered  less  costly 
to  his  purse,  and  more  agreeable  to  his  palate,  you  may 
gradually  unfold  to  him  higher  and  more  intellectual  motives 
for  cultivating  it,  and  the  prospect  of  new  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment to  be  derived  fi'om  its  cultivation. 

These  remarks  contain  the  principle  on  which  my  plan 
proceeds.     I  shall  now  go  into  its  detail : 

I  should  wish  to  see  in  your  Magazine  a  series  of  papers 
on  the  following  subjects : 

1.  Papers  that  would  teach  the  peasant,  in  a  very  plain, 
explicit,  and  full  manner,   how  he  might  derive  fi'om  his 

Erden,  at  the  least  expence  of  time,  labour,  and  money,  the 
'gest  contributions  to  his  own  meals  and  those  of  his  family. 
You  must,  suppose  he  has  just  entered  on  his  garden ;  and 
that  it  requires  to  have  every  thing  done  for  it :  its  soil  im- 
proved, draining,  inclosing,  &c.  After  instructions  on  these 
topics,  give  him  instructions  respecting  the  kinds  of  vegetables 
and  fruits,  which  it  will  be  most  for  his  benefit  (always  t^ing 
into  consideration  the  saving  of  time  and  money),  to  cultivate. 
We  will  suppose  that  by  the  assistance  of  your  instruc- 
tions he  has  succeeded  in  making  a  good  garden,  ai^d  that  he 
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has  raised  in  it  excellent  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  a  con* 
siderable  variety  of  them  ;  for  that  is  a  consideration  of  greai 
moment,  as  conducing  to  give  to  the  interest  he  takes  in  his 
garden  a  more  expanded  and  a  deeper  stability.  You  must 
not  yet  leav^e  him  to  himself;  but,  stepping  a  little  out  of 
your  proper  character,  teach  him  in  what  manner  to  use 
these  vegetables  and  fruits,  so  as  to  derive  from  them  the 
greatest  nourishment  and  relish :  I  add  relish,  and  I  parti* 
cularly  and  emphatically  dwell  upon  it;  because  we  must 
enlist  animal  gratification  on  our  side,  otherwise  we  shall  never 
be  able  to  effect  a  lodgment  in  the  mind.  Do  you  or  your 
readers,  therefore,  instruct  the  peasant  population  fully  and 
clearly  hour  they  may  best  keep  their  vegetables  and  fruits, 
after  they  have,  by  attention  to  your  rules,  raised  them ;  how 
they  may  best  pickle  or  preserve  such  as  are  suited  fpr  these 
purposes ;  and  in  what  manner  they  shpuld  cook  them,  so  as 
tor  render  them,  most .  nutritious, .  palatable,  and  economical. 
It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  go  into  further  detail ;  many  subor- 
dinate and  collateral  points,  connected  with  this  division  of 
the  plan,  will  suggest  themselves  to  you  and  your  readers. 

2.  Having  thus  succeeded  in  creating  an  interest  in  the 
mind  of  the  peasant  for  his  garden,  by  connecting  his  own 
benefit  and  gratification,  with  proper  attention  to  it,  we  may 
proceed  one  step  farther,  and,  taking  advantage  of  that  interest, 
and  of  that  fondness  for  flowers,  which  seems  almost  natural 
to  man,  direct  his  thoughts  and  wishes  next 'to  their 
cultivation.  On  this  point  your  Magazine  might  be  of  essen- 
tial service.  I  do  not  mean  by  merely  teaching  him,  what 
flowers  best  suit  certain  soils  and  climates,  or  how  they  are  to 
be  managed  during  the  whole  of  their  progress ;  but  by  im- 
proving his  taste.  Teach  him  in  what  manner  to  select  and 
arrange  his  dowers,  so  as  best  to  please  the  eye ;  and  by 
degrees  give  him  reasons  for  such  selection  and  arrangement ; 
first,  however,  give  him  time  to  perceive  from  his  own  observ- 
ation and  experience,  that  his  eye  and  taste  are  most  pleased 
by  a  certain  selection  and  arrangement ;  and  then  enter  on 
the  most  simple  and  obvious  reasons  why  they  should  be  so. 

We  have  now  got  our  peasant  one  degree  above  mere 
profit  and  animal  gratification,  with  respect  to  the  motives 
which  lead  him  to  attend  to  his  garden :  but  we  must  not  yet 
give  up  these  auxiliaries,  nor  think  our  cause  degraded  by 
their  assistance. 

3.  In  the  course  of  teaching  him  that  his  vegetables  and 
fruits  will  thrive  best  in  certain  soils,  or  with  certain  manures, 
an  easy,  natural,  and  obvious  transition  may  be  made  to  the 
causes,  why  this  is  the  case,  and  his  attention  and  interest 
being  thus  excited,  a  considerable  degree  of  instruction  may 
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be  given  in  the  more  simple  and  elementary  points  of  veget- 
able physiology.  But  one  grand  object  must  never  be  lost 
sight  of —  to  induce  and  enable  him  to  become  his  own  in« 
structor ;  and  this  must  be  effected,  by  gradually  leading  him 
to  make  observations  on  what  is  daily  going  on  among  his 
v^tables  and  fruits-— the  greater  vigour  and  quicker  growth 
of  some ;  and  thence  an  investigation  into  the  causes.  Teach 
him  to  take  an  interest  in  his  garden ;  and  tlien  he  will  soon 
use  bis  eyes  when  in  it ;  he  cannot  long  use  his  eyes,  before  his 
thoughts  will  be  exercised;  and  this  is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
render  him  first  a  good  gardener,  and  next  a  tolerable  botanist 
and  physiologist. 

One  great  advantage  our  peasant  possesses  over  the  town 
mechanic.  Nature  is  constantly  making  experiments  for  the 
former,  she  is  every  moment  at  work  under  his  eyes,  he  has 
only  to  see  and  think,  and  what  she  does  is  more  beautiful 
ana  astonishing  than  any  thing  man  can  do.  Whereas  the 
town  mechanic  must  either  make  experiments  himself,  or 
attend  to  those  of  others.  Besides  the  difficulty,  or  perhaps 
impracticability  of  the  first,  and  the  inconveniences  attending 
the  second,  he  cannot  watch  the  processes  and  results  of  the  ex- 
periments so  attentively,  so  long,  or  so  repeatedly  as  the  pea- 
sant can  do  those  which  Nature  is  carrying  on  under  his  eyes. 

4.  But  we  may  render  our  peasant  still  better  informed^ 
and  thus  multiply  his  sources  of  utility  and  enjoyment.  Here 
also  we  ought  to  work  by  means  of  gross  motives.  In  giving 
him  instructions  regarding  his  vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers, 
you  will,  of  course,  point  out  to  him  the  depredations  com- 
mitted on  them  by  various  kinds  of  insects,  &c.  and  the  best 
manner  in  which  they  can  be  protected  from  these  depredations; 
this  unfolds  a .  very  obvious  mode  for  drawing  his  attention 
and  interest  to  one  branch  of  natural  history ;  as  it  certainly 
would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  lead  him  to  study  the  habits 
and  actions,  if  not  the  structure  of  the  insects  that  frequent  or 
infest  his  garden.  In  order  to  protect  his  vegetables,  fruits, 
and  flowers  from  them,  he  must  know  something  about  them, 
he  must  feel  some  interest  about  them ;  and  this  feeling  and 
knowledge,  properly  taken  advantage  of,  will  lead  our 
peasant  to  instruct  himself,  by  his  own  observation  and  ex- 
perience, in  the  more  easy  and  pleasing  parts  of  insectolc^. 

I' may  be  too  sanguine  in  the  results  I  expect  from  such  a 
series  of  papers,  as  I  have  described;  but  I  cannot  help  think- 
mg,  that  by  means  of  them,  not  only  may  the  peasant 
population  be  enabled  to  derive  from  their  garden  a  more 
abundant,  various,  and  better  supply  of  vegetables  and  fruits 
for  their  table,  at  less  expence  of  time  and  money ;  and  to 
cook  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  wilt  be  at  once  more  eoo- 
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nomicalf  and  rendet  them  more  whcJesome^  nutritious,  and 
palatable ;  not  only  may  the  peasant  population  be  enabled  to 
cultivate  flowers  with  skill  and  success,  to  take  an  interest  in 
their  cultivation,  and  to  improve  their  taste,  and  thus  multiply 
their  sources  of  innocent  pleasure ;  not  only  may  the  peasant 
be  enabled  by  such  a  series  of  papers,  to  teach  himself  much 
on  botany,  vegetable  physiology,  and  insectology,  and  by 
watching  Nature  as  she  is  at  work  in  his  flowers,  vegetables, 
9nd  fruit  trees,  and  in  the  insects  that  frequent  them,  raise 
and  purify  his  thoughts;  but  I  do  hope  and  believe,  that  by 
such  a  series  pf  papers,  a  few,  at  least,  may  be  called  forth 
from  the  ignorance  and  obscurity  in  which  they  otherwise 
would  have  dwelt,  and  be  rendered  useful  contributors  to 
these  branches  of  sciences.  Much  still  remains  to  be  learat, 
which  can  only  or  best  be  learned  by  thqse  who  use  their  eyes 
and  thoughts  while  in  a  garden ;  much,  especially,  respecting 
the  manners,  habits,  ana  economy  of  the  various  tribes  of 
minute  insects  which  frequent  a  garden. 

If,  therefore,  by  such  a  series  of  papers  this  branch  of  natural 
history  is  advanced,  you  will  indirectly  have  done  service  to 
science  ;  but  whether  this  be  the  result  or  not,  such  a  series 
most  tend  to  benefit  the  peasant  population,  by  increasing 
at  once  the  sources  from  which  their  animal  wants  and 
gratifications  are  supplied,  and  opening  to  them,  by  the 
cultivation  of  their  minds,  new  sources  of  much  higher  utility 
and  pleasure.  I  trust,  therefore,  you  will  set  yourself  and  your 
friends  to  work,  and  b^rin  the  series  immediately, 

I  am,  Yours,  &c. 

W.  Stevenson* 

3,  Beaufort  Rou),  CheUea. 
2Ut  February  1826. 


Art.  II.  Same  Account  of  a  Conservatory  lately  erected  at  Hie 
Grange^  the  Seat  of  Alexander  Baring,  Esq.  M*P.f  Hamp^ 
shire.  By  Mr.  Peter  M^Arthur,  F.H.S.  Gardener  there ; 
with  a  preliminary  notice  respecting  the  Architecture  of  the 
Mansion^  by  an  Anonymous  Contributor. 

The  Grange  was  the  seat  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde^ 
and  the  house  is  one  of  the  best  works  of  Inigo  Jones.  The 
architecture  of  the  interior;  in  particular  the  hall,  cor- 
ridores,  and  staircase,  and  the  saloon  on  the  first  floor,  have 
been  celebrated  by  WaJpole  and  others,  as  amongst  the  finest 
specimens  of  his  taste.  •  The  original  building  consisted  of  the 
Italian  square  villa ;  the  ground  floor  containing  a  suit  of  low 
rooms ;  and  the  first  floor  being  reserved,  according  to  the  fa- 
shions of  those  days,  for  the  best  living  apartments,  was  laid  out 
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with  all  the  proportion  and  effect  of  which  the  space  was  capable, 
and  approached  hy  a  statelj  and  well-contrived  staircase  — - 
a  disposition  which  seems  peculiarly  appropriate  to  situaticHis 
like  the  Grange,  where  the  advantage  of  elevation  ccHnmands 
an  extensive  view  over  a  fine  country,  well  wooded,  and 
with  great  variety  of  landscape.  The  Grange  has  always  been 
a  favourite  spot  in  the  annats  of  taste,  and  contiuned,  at  one 
time,  a  very  tine  and  curious  collection  of  paintings. 

A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Drummond,  in  whose  possession  it 
then  was,  conceived  the  idea  of  converting  the  exterior  into 
the  aspect  of  a   Grecian   temple,  {fg.  n!)   which  was  ac- 


complished with  great  skill  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  as  fiir  as  that 
object  was  concerned.  The  basement  was  formed  into  a 
magnificent  pedestal  for  the  portico,  and  the  attic  story,  and 
its  roof,  were  suppressed  and  concealed  behind  a  massive  in- 
tablature.  It  is  a  question,  (which  however  is  not  the  subject  at 
present,)  how  far  those  cumbrous  proportions,  and  that  Doric 
severity,  which  according  to  Vitruvlus  were  reserved  to  honor 
the  major  deitieb,  are  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  villa 
architecture. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  sitAiated  on  a  gentle  declivity,  and  slop- 
ing towards  a  fine  piece  of  living  water,  with  teiiaces  surround- 
ing the  east  and  west  fronts,  embosomed  in  wood  ^which 
covers  the  surrounding  heights,  and  approached  by  mag- 
nificent avenues,  it  has  the  effect  in  the  landscape,  of  those 
ideal  scenes,  which  indulged  only  in  the  painter's  imagination 
are  hardly  expected  to  be  realized  in  nature.  Those  ponderous 

firoporttons  which  encumber  the  spectator  on  a  near  approach, 
ike  the  tragic  mask,  communicate  in  the  distant  view  all  the 
characteristic  traits  that  belong  to  that  severe  architecture, 
and  give  all  its  expression. 

The  present  taste  of  the  exterior  is  not  more  in  accordance 
with  the  original  architecture  than  with  its  real  convenience, 
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which  has  siiB«red  considerabt;^  in  the  odaptatjon  of  the 
templar  style,  and  by  heightening  the  ground  floor  in  com- 
pliance with  the  modem  habits,  without  acquiring  those 
Dol^e  proportions  of  which  this  operation  has  totally  deprived 
die  upper  floor,  and  which  the  great  designer  knew  so  well 
bow  to  give.  In  consequence  of  these  inconveniences,  the 
present  proprietor  has  found  it  necessary  to  make  some 
extensive  additions,  which  have  been  made  from  the.  designs 
of  C.  R.  Cockerell,  Esq.  Jun.  a  distinguished  student  of  the 
Grecian  style  of  art. 

These  additions  consist  of  a  dining-room  to  the  north- 
east, and  a  range  of  most  agreeable  livmg  apartments  to  the 
south-west,  terminated  by  a  conservatory  70  by  46  and  21  feet 
high.  Into  this  spacious  area  of  perpetual  spring,  are  direct- 
ed the  windows  of  those  apartments  dedicated  to  the  ladies. 

The  ornamental  scenery,  immediately  surrounding  the 
garden,  fronting  the  house,  partakes  of  the  symmetry  of  its 
architecture;  it  is  not  entirely  finished,  but  will  be  heightened 
with  all  the  care  and  taste  for  which  the  libend  possessor  is  so 
distinguished. 

The  entrance  trout  is  approached  by  an  avenue,  seemingly 
coeval  with  the  original  building ;   it  enters  a  court  (Jig  12.  a) 
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ioduEed  by  n  dwarf  wall,  v\A  the  door  of  the  hoase  is  under'a 
porch  of  isolated  square  pilasters,  in  imitation  of  the  Chora^c- 
moDument  of  Thrasybulus  at  Athens.  The  suite  of  rooms 
leads  from  the  hall  and  staircase  {b)  to  the  dinbg-room  {c) ; 
thence  to  the  ladies'  apartments  [d)  and  craiservatory  {e). 
Fart  of  the  conservatory  is  a  promenade  under  an  opaque  roof 
[f),  approached  by  a  deep  portico  (g),  the  floor  of  which  is  on 
the  same  level  with  the  upper  terrace  {k).  From  this  terrace, 
different  flights  of  steps  tlescend  to  one  on  a  lower  level 
(/■)  connected  with  the  site  of  a  flower-garden;  which,  as 
befiire  observed,  is  not  yet  completed. 

Deicription  of  the  Mode  .of  preparing  the  Soil,  PiatUitig  Sgc. 

•aiilh  a  List  <^the  Plants  in  the  Conservatory  at  the'  Grange. 

By  Mr.  Mc  Abthur. 
Dear  Sir; 

AtiREEABLY  to  your  request,  I  send  you  some  account  of 
the  Conservatory  at  this  place,  as  far  as  regards  the  hor- 
ticultural arrangements; ;  accompanied  with  n  section,  in  order 
to  illustrate  what  observations  I  have  to  make;  and  that  they 
may  be  made  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

The  house  ^^i  1 8.  c),  except  llie  vestibule  ^^  which  forms 
an  interior  portico,  is  laid  out  longitudinally  into  two  beds, 
each  of  which  is  15  feet  6'  inches  wide.  The  centre  wnlk  is 
6  feet  6  inches  wide ;  those  at  back  and  front  being  4  feet  9 
inches. 


The  walks  ^^gr^:^  k)  are  under  an  arched,  covered  way, 
formed  of  double  plates  of  rolled  iron  (0,  between  which  is 
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confinied  a  sUratan  of  air,  to  prevent  tbe  eaeape  of  heat.. 
The  bottom  of  the  beds  (m)  are  of  a  concave  form,  that  the 
drainage  may  go  to  the  centre;  wider  each  bed  there  are  three 
dry  wells,  filled  with  large  rough  flints,  laid  as  hollow  as 
possible :  as  the  wells  are  sunk  in  the  chalky  any  drain  firom 
them  was  unnecessary.  The  hollow  (n)  along  the  middle 
was  also  laid  with  flints,  and  the  whole  bottom  covered  with  a 
layer  of  brick-bats  &c.  about  18  inches  de^ ;  on  this  was  laid 
a  thin  layer  of  coarse  shingly  gravel,  still  keeping  the  concave 
form.  The  bottom  being  thus  finished,  the  depth  lefl;  for 
soil  is,  in  the  back  bed,  along  the  centre^  4  feet  6  inches ; 
and  at  the  sides  3  feet  6  inches ;  thus  giving  the  greater  depth 
for  the  large  plants  in  the  centre.  The  firont  bed,  being 
intended  for  plants  geneirally  of  a  more  humble  growth,  is 
5  feet  6  inches  deep  along  the  middle,  and  at  the  sides  3  feet. 
These  were  fiUed  up  in  the  following  manner:  first  with  a 
layer  of  thick  rough  turf,  laid  loosely  and  hollow  by  doubling 
them  up,  always  keeping  the  grass  side  inmost;  over  this  was 
thrown  some  clean  water  gravel,  'just  enough  to  fill  the 
hollow  left  amongst  the  turf;  the  layer  was  about  one  foot  in 
thickness :  the  turf  had  been  some  time  cut  and  exposed 
to  the  $un  and  air,  &c«  The  next  layer,  about  tbe  same  depth, 
was  surface  loam  with  the  turf  chopped  up  a  little,  and  mixed 
with  die  most  rooty  and  heathy  pi£rt  of  a  quantity  of  bog  or 
heath  soil,  amonfi;st  which  was  thrown  some  sandy  water 
gravel.  While  this  was  doing,  care  was  taken  to  prevent 
anyonefirom  treading  upon  what  was  already  laid.  Thus 
&r  both  beds  were  treat^  alike ;  and  excepting  in  the  front 
one,  both  layers  were  only  about  18  inches  in  thickness. 

The  following  four  soils  were  previously  prepared ;  viz.  light 
dark  loam;  yellow  mellow  loam  of  a  stronger qualily;  sandy 
bog,  all  cut  with  the  turf  laid  in  ridges,  and  firequently  turned 
until  perfectly  sweet  and  mellow ;  and,  the  same  sort  of  bog 
soil,  only  cut  more  recendy,  so  that  the  turf  was  not  rotted  down 
like  the  others.  For  the  back  bed,  the  above  was  mixed  in- 
nearly  equal  quantities,  to  which  was  added  some  sandy 
gravel ;  this  mixture  was  laid  about  2  feet  thick  and  then  trod 
evenly  over,  and  near  the  top  the  chopped  turf  was  omitted 
and  sand  substituted  in  place  of  gravel.  For  the  front  bed 
equal  quantities  of  bog  and  loam  were  used,  adding  the  chopped 
turf  and  small  gravel  until  within  a  foot  of  th^  surface.  The. 
turf,  was  then  omitted,  and  sand  used  in  place  of  gravely 
excepting  in  two  places  intended  for  clumps  ot  camellias ;  and 
there  two  parts  of  loam  and  one  of  bog  were  used  quite  up 
to  the  surfisice.  Allowance  was  made  for  the  ground  setp- 
tling,  and  when  planted,  loam,  sand,  bog,  tur^  gravel,  or 
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pot  sherds^  was  used  under  or  about  individual  plants,  as  w«» 
diought  necessary  or  a^eeable  to  their  different  natures* 

Along  the  back  wall  there  is  a  border  eighteen  inches  wide, 
drained  and  filled  with  soil  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  beds- 
In  this  border  is  planted  the  geraniums  and  climbing  plants 
which  cover  the  back  wall  of  the  house,  which  is  trellised  with 
wire. .  At  each  pilaster,  along  the  front  and  ends,  are  small 
beds  of  mould,  in  which  are  planted  the  climbers  that  run  up 
the  iron  columns  which  face  the  pilasters. 
.  When  finished,  the  soil  in  the  middle  of  the  beds  was  from 
nine  to  twelve  inches  higher  than  the  level  of  the  walks,  and 
rounded  down  to  them.  Along  the  walks,  which  are  of  Port- 
land stone,  is  a  curb  of  the  same,  two  inches  high  by  one  and 
a  half  indi,  rounded  off  at  the  top;  this  prevents  the  soil 
getting  upon  the  walks  when  watering,  and  makes  a  good 
finish.  The  plants  are  all  planted  out  in  the  beds,  and  grow 
luxuriantly,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  although  consisting 
of  a  collection  of  our  best  green-house  plants,  and  some 
generally  thought  too  tender  for  the  conservatory. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  and  most  con- 
spicuous sorts :  — 

Acacia  alata»  Brachysema  latifolium,   Eugenia  australisy 

— —  dealbata,  Brexia  Madagascariens.  ■  jambos,  &c. 

—  longissima,  Brugmansia  arborea,       Eutazia  myrtifolia, 

■  pol^scensy  Burchellia  capensis,         Ficus  elastica, 

'   pulchella,  Callicoma  serratifoUa,     Fuchsia  gracilis^ 

■  speciosa,  Calodendron  capense,  '    arborea,  • 
yenusta,              Calostemon  spedosum    ■  macrostemoDy 

and  several  others,  Calothamuus  villosa,  ■  ajietala,  &c. 

Acrostichum  alcicorne,    Camellia  Japonica,  Gastrolobium  bilobum, 

Andersoniasprengelioid.  — — —  sasanqua,  Gnidia  pinifolia, 
Aralia  sp.  Nepal,                                   -  ros.  &c.  Greyillea  sericea, 

Araucaria  Braziliensis,     Canna  iridiflora.  Hibiscus  Palersoma, 

two  varieties.  Citrus  decumana,  Hovea  celsi, 

Ardisia  crenulata,  —  limonium,  Jacaranda  mimosasfolia. 

Azalea  indica,  -^—  nobilis,  &c.  Lambertia  formosa 

fl.  pi.  albo,  Correa  speciosum,  Lantana  mista, 

" purpuj^eo,  Crowea  saligna,  Lasiopetaluni,  5  species^ 

Banksia  speciosa,  Cussonia  tfayrsiflora,  Laurus  glauca, 

—  coccinea,    ^        Diosma  fragrans,  and  other  species, 

■  dentata,  and  debt  other  spedes,  Lomatia  siiaifoiia, 

■    '      semula,  Dryan<&a  longifolia.        Magnolia  conspicuai, 

australis,  ■      floribunda,         _.^_  fuscata, 

'■  int^srifolia,  _— —  forraosa,  &c      ■  annonaefolia^ 

■  verticillata,  Elaeocarpus  cyaneus,       _— -  gracilis, 
■  "■  littoralis,  Elichrysum  prolifer.  &c.  Melaleuca  fulgens, 

■  latifolia,  Enkianthus  quinqueflor.  — : decussata,    • 

—  oblongifolia,  Epacris  grandiflora,         ■  pulchella, 
&c>    &c.                    and  wl  the  species,     -..^—  fimbriata, 

Beaufortia  decussata,      Erythrina  sp.  nova,  Nep.  &c.    &c. 

Boronia  pinnata.  Eucalyptus  pulverulent.  Mdastoma  sanguinea, 

■  semilata,  ■  cordata,         Metronderos  spedosa. 
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'  Metrodderoslanceolata,  Thea  bohea,  Cissus  viti^eus, 

Musa  coccinea»  ■         yiridis,  Fuchsia  coccinea, 

Myrtus  tomentosa,  Theophrasta  dentata.  Glycine,  5  speciety 

Nandina  domestica,  Tristania  laurinay'  Heliotropium  sp. 

Neriuin  odorum,  ^  nerifolia,  Ipomea  sanguinea, 

Olea  fragrans,  Viburnuni  odoratiuiin* mutabilis^ 

Paaserina  filiformis.  Yucca  superba,  Jauninum  6  species^  \ 

Penoonia  linearis,  ■  rufo-cincta.  Passifloraracemosay 

■  lanceolatB,  _„.     ,     _,  the  4  Hybrid.  Tar. 

Pmu»  Uinceohita,  Clunbing  Plants.  ednlis, 

Pittosponim,  5  species,  Bignonia  capreolata,  malifonQts, 

Polygah,  10  species,  -       grandifolia,  adiantifoiia, 

Protea  argentea,  grandiflora,  — — —  pcdata, 

Fsidium  cattleyBAum,  Brachysema  latifolium,  Rubus  moluccanus^ 
Rhododendron  arbor.                     ■  ■  undulatum,  Testudinaria  elephant. 

Stenanthera  pinifolia,  Bryonia  quinquefolia,  &c.  dec.  &c. 

Telopea  speciosissima,  Ceanothus  cendeus. 

In  the  vestibule,  stand  plants  in  boxes  or  pots ;  being  fine 
specimens,  or  fine  flowering  plants,  of  Orange-trees,  Camellias, 
Proteas,  the  Chinese  magnolias,  Buonapartea  juncea,  Croweas 
Gardenias  in  flower,  and  Erythrina  cristagdli  (which  last, 
when  cut  down  and  forced  a  Uttle,  will  flower  three  times  in 
the  season).  These  plants  are  in  flower  great  part  of  the 
,  summer,  and  are  succeeded  by  camellias,  salvia  colorata, 
chrysanthemums,  geraniums,  &c.  for  the  winter.  There  are 
also,  in  the  recesses  of  the  windows,  betweei^the  pilasters,  small 
stands,  seven  inches  in  height,  upon  which  are  placed  smaU 
flowering  plants  in  pots. 

Under  these  stands  are  the  ventilators,  which  admit  the 
current  of  heated  air  and  steam,  together  or  separately  at 
pleasure  into  the  house. 

We  give  water  freely  in  the  summer,  generally  with  the 
'  rose,  and  frequently  with  the  engine  over  nead,  at  the  same 
time  opening  the  house,  that  the  superabundant  moisture 
may  soon  dry  up.  This,  in  the  summer  is  done  in  the  even- 
ing; and  in  the  spring  and  autumn  in  the  morning.  During 
winter,  the  plants  are  watered  individually,  as  their  nature  or 
state  of  ffrowth  may  require ;  and  at  this  season  steam  is  sub- 
stituted m  place  of  the  engine. 

The  water  which  £sdls  upon  the  roof  is  conducted  through 
the  iron  columns  which  support  it  into  a  large  tank  under  the 
portico,  and  brought  up  again  by  a  forcing-pump,  for  the 
supply  of  the  house.        /r*) 

It  is  not  intended  entiitSIy  to  expose  the  house,  by  taking  off 
the  lights,  windows,  &c.  in  the  summer ;  as  air  can  be  freely 
and  abundantly  admitted,  both  by  the  windows  and  roof,  inde- 
pendendy  of  Mr.  Sylvester's  flues  {Jig.  13.  o);  so  much  so^ 
that  notwithstanding  the  ffreat  body  of  glass,  during  the  hottest 
day  of  last  summer,  the  thermometer  in  the  Conservatory,  and 
one  out  of  doors  in  the  shade,  stood  exactly  at  the  same 
point,  viz.  96^. 
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The  ventilation  by  the  heating  apparatus  I  leave  to  Mr. 
Sylvester  to  describe.  Its  full  heating  power  we  have  not 
yet  had  occasion  to  try,  not  having  had  any  intense  frosts.  As 
far  as  it  has  been  tried,  I  am  satisfied  that  we  have  gained  a 
desideratum  in  heating  larce  houses.  We  were  at  a  loss 
how  to  heat  this  immense  nouse,  steam  not  being  thought 
sufficient  unless  the  pipes  were  kept  above  ground ;  and  Mr. 
Sylvester's  hot-air  stove,  with  which  he  proposed  to  heat  it, 
would  have  produced  too  arid  an  atmosphere  for  luxurious 
vegetation.  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Cockerell  the  possibility  of 
combining  the  two  together ;  he  instantly  saw  the  advantage 
to  be  obtained  by  so  doing,  and  we  have  as  yet  every  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  result.  The  medium  fire  heat  kept 
up  may  be  stated  at  45  degrees. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours,  &c 

P.  M*Arthub. 

The  Grange,  Nw.  Why  1825. 

Noie.  This  opinion  of  Mr.  Sylvester's  mode  of  heating  is 
amply  confirmed  by  a  subsequent  letter  from  Mr.  M' Arthur, 
dated  the  1st  of  March  last,  received  since  the  above  was 
sent  to  press. 


Art.  IIL  On  Cultivating  a  Collection  of  Grasses  in  Pleasure^ 
grounds  or  FUmer^gardenSj  and  on  the  utility  (^studying  iJie 
Graminece*  By  Mr.  George  Sincxair,  FX.S.,  H.S.,  &c« 
Nurseryman,  Author  of  Hortus  Gramineus  Wobumensis. 

(Continuedjrom  page  29.) 

Different  species  of  grasses  affect  different  soils  and  situ- 
ations, but  generally  in  combination ;  in  few  instances  solitary. 
The  Aira  prsecox,  on  elevated,  diy,  and  poor  sands,  where  the 
whole  plant  scarcely  attains  half  an  inch  in  height,  the  Fes- 
tuca  ovina,  Festuca  vivipara,  Poaalpina,  Nardusstricta,  Mdica 
caerulea,  &c.  on  heaths  aud  alpine  situations,  are  in  general 
solitary,  Rowing  in  separate  tufts  or  patches;  die  Arundo 
arenaria,  Elymus  arenarius,  and  Festuca  rubra,  on  die  blowing 
sands  of  the  sea  coast ;  the  Glycerea  fluitans,  Aira  aquatica,  ana 
Poa  aquatica,  in  water,  are  almost  the  only  exceptions  to  the 
almost  universal  law  in  the  natural  economy  of  the  grasses, 
viz.  that  of  growing  in  intimate  combination  with  each  other. 
If  we  may  be  allowed  the  expressions,  the  greater  part  of  this 
fiunQy  of  plants  are  gregarious,  while  but  few  are  solitaiy.  In 
a  recent  publication  on  the  subject  of' grasses  (Hort  Grram. 
Wob.  2d.  edit.),  the  above  fads  are  illustrated  by  a  number 
of  details  dedwced  fi^om  actual  cultivation  of  the  different 
spmea  of  grasses  during  a  series  of  years.     Tlie  iacts  there 
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brought  forward  cm  this  pofait  clearly  prove  that  any  oertahi 
soil  will  maintain  a  greater,  and  produce  more  nutrit]ou9 
produce,  if  cropped  with  a  number  of  difierent  species  of 
grasses,  than  it  will  maintain  and  produce  if  cropped  with 
only  one  or  two  species.  This  is  a  curious  and  important 
fact,  and  which  has  been  unnoticed  in  previous  works  on 
the  subject,  as  well  as  h^lected  in  practice*  If  an  acre 
of  good  land  is  sown  with  three  pecks  of  rye-grass,  and  one 
peck  of  the  clovers,  or  trefoil,  470  plfluots  only  will  be 
maintained  on  the  square  foot  of  such  land;  it  a  larger 
quantity  of  these  seeds  is  sown,  whether  of  these  two  species, 
or  of  any  other  two,  the  extra  number  of  plants  v^tated^ 
(which  will  certainly  appear  at  first  if  the  seeds  are  good,) 
will  decay  in  a  short  time,  and  leave  blank  spaces  to  be  filled 
up  with  weeds  or  spurious  grasses;  or,  in  fiu:t,  plants  of 
different  species,  supplied  by  the  soil,  manure,  or  neimbouring 
hedges.  But  if,  instead  of  two  species  of  grasses,  &om  eiffht 
to  twenty  di^rent  sorts  are  sown  on  the  same  soil,  or  tnat 
now  alluded  to,  a  thousand  plants  will  be  maintained  on  the 
same  space,  and  the  weight  of  produce  in  herbage  and  in  hay 
mcreased  in  proportion.  (Hort.  Oram.  Wob.  pp.  24.  245.) 
It  may  be  truly  said,  therefore,  that  every  variety  of  soil 
and  situation,  from  the  alpine  rock  to  water  itself,  is  pro* 
vided  with  its  appropriate  grassy,  destined  for  the  support  of 
animal  life,  and  for  covering  the  soil  with  the  colour  meet 
pleasing  to  man. 

The  shades  of  green  colour  in  the  herbage  of  the  di& 
ferent  grasses  are  numerous,  and  highly  interesting,  as 
may  be  proved  by  applying  these  varieties  of  tints  to  the 
test  of  the  practical  system  of  colours,  ^by  that  eminent 
artist,  G.  Hayter,  Esq.  exhibited  in  the  diagram  inserted 
in  the  Hortus  Ericaeus  Wobumensis ;  or  by  comparing  at 
the  same  and  at  diflfisrent  seasons  a  select  number  of  the 
leaves  of  distinct  species.  The  colouring  matter  of  grasses^ 
when  the  saccharine  and  mucilaginous  principles  are  in 
much  less  proportion,  as  is  found  in  the  leaves  or  latter* 
math  late  in  autumn,  in  general  accompanies  the  solution 
of  the  constituents  of  the  nutritive  matter.  After  the  first 
evaporation  of  the  solution,  the  green  colouring  matter  maybe 
destroyed  and  again  recovers  successively,  by  alternate 
Solutiop  and  ev^)oratioD  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  The  im* 
portant  law  in  the  natural  economy  of  the  grasses  before 
alluded  to,  which  provides  that  a  number  of  many  different 
species  should  always  be  found  intimately  combined ;  that  one 
species  should  not  exist  or  thrive  for  any  length  of  time  by 
itself  even  in  its  natural  soil ;  and  that  a  greater  number  of 
plants  is  maintained  on  the  same  soil,  and  a  greater  weight 
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of  produce  obtained  by  many  different  species  being  intiniately 
mixed  together,  than  can  by  any  art  or  means  be  effected  from 
an  equal  space  of  ground,  by  the  cultivation  of  any  one  or 
two  individual  species  of  grass,  has  lately  been  made  avail- 
able in  practice  with  great  success  in  the  formation  of  rich 
permanent  pastures,  converted  from  tillage  land,  as  well  as 
in  that  of  artificial  pastures  of  the  alternate  husbandry. 

But,  besides  the  important  uses  above  enumerated,  we  may 
observe  that  the  culms  or  straws  of  several  of  the  grasses  afford 
a  most  valuable  article  of  manufacture  for  bonnets,  mats,  and 
of  various  ornamental  works.  The  culms  of  several  of  the 
perennial  grasses  afford  a  material  which,  in  proper  hands,  may 
be  manu&ctured  into  an  imitation  of  the  Leghorn  straw  plait, 
far  surpassing  the  original,  eoen  the  finest  of  them^  in  textsire 
and  in  durability.  If  the  subject  be  properly  encouraged  by 
tlie  public,  and  persevered  in  by  the  manufacturers,  there  is 
not  a  shadow  of  doubt  but  that  England  would  become,  and 
that  at^  no  remote  period,  an  exporter,  instead  of,  as  at  present, 
an  importer  of  this  useful  and  ornamental  part  of  dress. 

The  Elymus  arenarius,  Arundo  arenaria,  Festuca  rubra,  and 
Poa  maridma,.  arrest  the  inroads  of  the  sea  on  the  land ;  theur 
habits  or  tenacity  of  life  are  such  as  to  enable  them  to  grow 
and  flourish  on  the  blowing  sands  of  the  beach,  which  collect 
around  these  plants,  forming  hillocks ;  the  Eljrmus  arenarius, 
being  the  most  robust,  occupies  and  secures  the  top,  while 
the  Arundo  arenaria  secures  and  supports .  the  sides,  and 
the  last  two  species  are  found  straggling  on  the  level  sand^ 
preparing  a  foundation  for  the  latter;  the  creeping  Fescue  I 
have  found  on  the  beach  near  Skegness,  with  roots  extending 
six  feet  in  length  in  the  blowing  sands. 

A  consideration  of  these  various  properties  and  important 
uses,  peculiar  to  the  different  species  of  grasses,  and  of  which 
a  slight  and  short  mention  only  has  now  as  above  been  made, 
will  DC  found  to  infuse  itself  into  every  botanical  investigation 
of  the  species,  and  render  the  cultivation  of  a  proper  collection 
doubly  interesting. 

A  collection,  consisting  of  from  two  to  four  hundred  species 
dP  the  most  interesting  kinds,  may  be  formed  and  kept  up  at 
but  little  trouble  and  expence.* 

The  Hortus  Gramineus,  in  the  gardens  at  Wobum  Abbey, 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  may  serve  as  a  model  for 
forming  such  a  compartment  in  a  pleasure-ground  as  is  a^ble 
of  affording  the  pleasure  and  instruction  alluded  to  in  the  fore- 
going observations.     The  spaces  allotted  to  the  proper  grasses 

*  Collections  of  several  hundred  species  of  grass  seeds  may  be  obtained 
at  Connack,  Son,  and  Sinclair's,  53.  K^nt  Street,  or  New  Cross,  Surrey. 
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are  in  number  two  hundred  and  forty-two,  of  two  square  feet 
each,  inclosed  by  cast-iron  frames.  Paths'of  gravel  two  feet 
nine  inches  wide  separate  the  spaces  on  every  side;  these  are 
surrounded  by  a  path  three  feet  wide,  with  a  border  for  the  her-> 
baffe  plants,  such  as  clover,  lucern,  saintfoin,  vetches.  Sec  A 
heaffe  of  hombean  separates  the  compartment  from  the  rest 
of  the  grounds,  and  an  outside  border  of  roses  completes  the 
grass-garden.  The  entrance  to  it  is  a  Grecian  structure,  de- 
signed by  J.  Wyattville,  Esq. ;  the  grass-garden  was  designed 
and  executed  by  myself,  then  the  Duke's  gardener. 

At  the  Nursery  Gardens,  New  Cross,    Surrey,   a  grass- 
garden  {J^.  14.)  has  been  established,  for  the  supply  of  seeds 


of  all  the  different  species ;  and,  for  exhibiting  to  agriculturists 

and  fiirmers  living  specimens  of  the  most  useful  grasses. 

Jn  this  garden,  a,  represents  a  border  for  the  herbage  plants, 

as  clover,  trefoil,  lucern,  saintfoin,  &c. ;  likewise  for  new 

or  dubious  varieties  of  grasses,  and  for  experiments  and 

trials  generally. 
bf  A  patn  or  walk  of  sand  or  gravel,    r,  Paths  between  the 

different  grasses,      d^  Spaces  inclosed  by  iron  or  timber 

borders,  tor  the  perennial  and  known  annual  grasses. 
e,  Border  furnished  with  two  rows  of  roses;  ue  back  row 

consisting  of  moss  roses,  and  the  front  row  of  rose  unique. 
J'9  Leaded  tubs,  or  tanks,  for  the  aquatic  grasses,  or  such  species 

as  live  in  water. 
g9  Hedge  of  hombean,  holly,  box,  or  privet,  to  inclose  the 

grass-garden,  or  compartment,  from  the  rest  of  the  surround- 

me  garden  or  grounds. 
A,  l^trance  to  the  grass-garden. 

In  planting  a  grass-garden  thus  formed,  it  is  of  importance 
to  suit  the  different  species  of  plants  with  their  natural  soils ; 
this  is  easily  effected,  as  the  separation  of  the  spaces  allotted  to 
each  by  the  giravel  or  sand  paths  prevents  any  admixture 
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from  the  rains,  tr&nsplafiting,or  other  accidental  drcumsUlihces. 
The  plants,  should  be  arranged  according  to  their  natural  affi- 
nities, as  affording  the  greatest  assistance  to  the*  memory,  and 
presenting  the  most  pleasing  general  view  of  the  different  spe- 
cies constituting  the  natural  order. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  sincerely, 

OfioaaE  Sinclair. 
Neil)  Crou  Nurtery, 
Ntn>.  30th,  1825. 


Art.  IV.  Remarks  en  Mr.  Thompson! &  Observatiom  on  the 
Effect  of  the  Lombardy  Poplar  in  Park  Scenery.  By 
Richard  Morris,  Esq.  F.  L,  S.,  Surveyor  and  Landscape 
Gardener. 

The  poplar,  as  an  ornamental  tree,  does  n6t  possess  beauty, 
grandeur,  or  the  qualifications  of  the  picturesque;  yet  in 
combination  it  mav,  for  the  purpose  of  opposition  of  charac- 
ter, be  introducea  into  scenery  with  advantage;  and  it  is 
upon  this  principle  that  Mr.  Thompson  recommends  this 
tree  to  notice.  No  one  can  differ  from  Mr.  T.  upon  the  rule 
on  which  his  recommendation  rests,  "  that  horizontal  lines 
should  be  balanced  and  supported  by  perpendicular  lines  *'  — 
what  induces  me  to  make  any  comment  upon  his  illus- 
tration of  this  subject,  is  to  endeavour  to  prove  a  better 
adaptation  of  forms  to  the  scenery  presented ;  and  to  show, 
that  although  hori2!ontal  lines  require  to  be  balanced  and 
supported  by  perpendicular  lines,  much  depends  on  the  con- 
tour,, forms,  and  outlines  of  the  adjacent  objects  and  scenery. 
Although  Mr.  T.  has  studied  well  the  description  of  his 
subject,  he  has  not  succeeded  so  well  in  the  elucidation. 
In  the  sketch.  No.  1.  of  his  article  upon  this  subject,  in 
the  first  Number  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  in  illus- 
trating his  argument,  he  has  introduced  perpendiculAr 
forms  which  are  prejudicial  to  both  pictorial  and  scenic 
beauty.  I  agree  with  Mr.  T.  that  the  bridge  requires 
perpendicular  forms  to  oppose  its  horizontal  lines,  but  the 
plantation  behind  the  bridge,  where  by  the  mtermixtures  of 
poplars  an  agreeable  irregularity  of  outline  is  produced,  would 
have  been  sufficient  for  this  purpose^  at  least  as  far  as  poplars 
should  contribute  their  aid;  From  the  manner  in  which 
this  plantation  ranges  with  the  scenery,  it  was  indispensable 
to  introduce  poplars,  otherwise  the  broad  masses  of  foliage 
would  have  formed  an  horizontal  and  somewhat  parallel  line 
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with  the  top  of  the  bridge,  which  would  have  been  oSen- 
■ive  to  the  eye,  and  would  have  frustrated  the  intention. 
Since  perpendicular  forms  are  introduced  in  the  fore-ground, 
this  plantation  at  the  back,  viewed  as  regards  pictorial  effect, 
is  unnecessary  as  a  mean  for  introdudng  perpendicular  forms. 
Had  merely  an  undulating  character  been  preserved  instead 
of  so  decided  an  irregularity  of  outline,  the  grandeur  of  the 
efiect  would  have  been  much  enhanced ;  for  then  the  straight 
lines  of  the  bridge,  the  curved  line  of  the  rearing  plantation, 
and  the  rude  outline  of  the  distant  mountain,  would  have 
supported  each  other  mutually.  Add  to  this,  that  lofty  ob- 
jects ever  contribute  toward  a  deception;  and  though  this 
deception  may  sometimes  be  advant^eoua,  it  is  more  fre- 
quentlv  injunous  by  causing  objects  to  appear  much  nearer 
toan  tndr  true  situation,  and  consequently  the  distant  scenery 
which  they  illustrate  will  appear  to  approach :  the  introduction 
of  a  few  poplars  in  the  fore-ground  would  have  been  a 
sufiBdent  opposition  of  forms  —  this  is  elucidated  in  the  sketch 
befow.   (jfe.XS.)  15 


Here  perpendicular  forms  are  employed  in  opposition  to 
those  which  are  horizontal,  in  addition  to  which  curved  lines 
are  introduced,  thereby  illustrating  that  curved  as  well  as 
perpendicular  lines  agreeably  oppose  horizontal  lines;  and 
although  it  be  admitted  that  horizontals  require  perpendi- 
culars for  the  purpose  of  opposition,  still  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  low  and  broad,  require  lofty  objects  for  their 
support :  thus,  in  the  fore-ground,  broad  masses  of  foliage 
are  introduced,  mixed  with  the  spiral  fonn  of  the  poplar  to 
contrast  with  diem. 

With  regard  to  the  introduction  of  poplars  in  scenery  gi&- 
nerally,  they  should  be  so  dispersed  as  never  to  appear  done. 

Vox  1.  No. «.  K 
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Their  decided  stiff  fbrnx  is  objectiond^e  eidier  iki  natare  or 
in  representation,  unless  supported  towards  their  base  bj 
some  contrasting  foHage  and  forms.  In  park  scenery  it  would 
be  highly  objectionable  to  introduce  poplars,  either  singly  or 
in  groups,  unsupported  by  any  other  trees,  as  their  style  of 
growth  is  so  much  at  variance  from  that  natural  irregularity 
of  character  so  essential  to  the  picturesque.  Where  they 
are  embodied  in  plantations  of  various  characters  of  growth, 
their  towering  forms  may  contribute  to  produce  grace,  dig- 
nity, or  grandeur.  The  effect  of  this  composition  Mr. 
lliompson  has  happily  elucidated  in  his  sketch  No.  8.  With 
respect  to  the  continued  lines  of  reflection  produced  in  the 
water,  I  imagine  that  this  would  have  been  considerably 
improved  by  the  introduction  of  pendant  forms,  as  the  weep- 
ing willow,  which,  assisted  by  trees  of  a  more  circular 
character,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  poplar,  would  have 
very  much  enhanced  the  beauty  of  the  scenery. 

45.  Vincent  Square^ 
Februart/,  1826. 


Art.  V.  Remarks  on  the  ^^ffict  ^  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon^  in 
Landscape,  By  John  Thompson,  Esa.  Pictorial  Draughts- 
man, and  Student  of  Landscape  Garaening. 

The  cedar  of  Lebanon  assumes  a  very  romantic  and 
imposing  appearance,  and  from  its  frequent  mention  in  sacred 
history,  is  ever  associated  with  ideas  of  grandeur  and 
architectural  magnificence.  There  is  even  something  archi- 
tectural in  its  form ;  the  thick  upright  stem,  supporting  the 
horizontal  branches,  in  a  great  measure  accord  with  the 
pillars  and  copings  of  buildings.  This  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  inspire^  pictures  of  Martin,  when  Assyrian 
history  has  been  the  subject  of  his  pencil.  7-  He  has  realized 
all  that  the  most  vivid  imagination  could  conceive  of  Eastern 
splendour —  and  the  famous  hanging  gardens  have  not 
been  forgot^n.  In  them  the  cedar  is  the  most  prominent 
tree,  which  he  has  shown  mixed  with  cypresses,  and  a  few  low 
shrubs  and  flowers  foiming  a  mass  simple  but  ffrand,  and 
quite  in  unison  with  the  architectural  character  of  the  scene. 
The  accoitipanying  sketch  {Jig.  16.)  is  from  an  etching  of  the 
destruction  of  Babylon,  and  represents  part  of  the  hanging 
gardens. 

Thus  it  may  be  inferred  that  cedars  should  always  be  the 
accompaniment  of  palaces,  public  buildings,  and  superior 
residences,  though  they  are  seldom  met  with  so  situated. 
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Ita  tinest  X  bare  seen  are  at  UleDbeim ;  but  even  there 
tbey  are  not  much  contrasted  with  the  architecture^  bat  are 
ipiead  geaerally  throughoat  the  whole  of  the  sanlau ;  and 
they  f^jpeared  to  me  in  a  great  measure  lost  mm  buiilg  so 
nixed  up  with  other  trees  and  shrubs ;  however,  they  serve  to 
maintain  the  character  of  srandeur  which  belongs  to   thia 

flace.  On  the  banks  of  ue  great  Uke^  where  ue  present 
>uke,  since  he  left  White  Knishts,  has  formed  his  new  fiower> 
garden,  extending  from  the  nouae  to  the  cascade,  there  are 
some  very  fioe  ce£irs,  and  it  b  curious  how  well  they  accord 
with  the  simplicity  of  flower  and  garden  scenery ;  but  this 
may  be  accounted  for  by  their  being  sufqwrted  by  other  large 
trees  —  from  the  extensiveness  of  the  gardens,  and  from 
every  thing  around  being  on  so  grand  a  scale.  For  there  are 
some  garden  scenes  in  which  they  would  be  found  not  only 
mi^laced,  but  out  of  character  and  injurious;  as  in  the 
grounds  of  a  small  modem  villa,  sut^  as  are  to  be  found  five 
or  ten  miles  from  town ;  there  they  would  be  quite  at  variance 
with  our  ideas  and  associations,  as  to  what  shoidd  attach  to 
such  a  place.     Tlie  accompanying  sketch  (^.  17.)  thou^  it 


brms  a  tolerablepicture,  will, I  trust,  illustrate  what  I  have 
been  stating,  Tue  villa  is  rendered  insignificant  by  the 
Btately  presence  of  the  cedars ;  and  the  cedars  seem  to  have 
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been  there  before  the  villa  was  built,  as  if  they  came  by  ac- 
cident, and  were  foreign  to  the  scene.  In  the  next  sketch 
{^.  18.)  where  I  have  supplied  their  place  with  a  few  pendent 


and  appropriate  trees,  the  whole  seems  more  consistent,  more 
complete,  and  in  better  keeping. 

The  form  and  character  of  the  cedar  is  not  suited  to  any 
thing  on  a  small  scale,  or  that  betrays  want  of  effect  ifi  its 
architectural  features,  or  in  the  disposition  of  the  ground :  thus 
one  would  not  place  them  in  the  centre  of  a  home  meadow,  or 
arable  field,  where  oaks  and  elms  are  sometimes  met  with, 
having  a  very  good  effect ;  nor  should  they  ever  appear  where 
the  scenery  is  either  domestic,  or  homely,  or  tame.  Nothing 
annoys  me  more  than  to  find  a  cedar,  a  cypress,  or  other 
stately  tree,  contrasting  itself  with  hay-stacks,  and  dove-cotes, 
in  the  garden  of  some  old  farm-house,  which,  though  litde 
remain  of  its  former  greatness,  might  originally  have  been  the 
residence  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  or  some  titled  person : 
yet  some  of  these  old-fashioned  red-brick  residences  are  to  be 
occasionally  met  with  in  their  original  state;  their  terraces 
adorned  with  vases  and  figures;  the  gardens  in  the  old 
geometric  stile,  with  costly  iron  palisading,  Sec. ;  then  the 
addition  of  a  few  venerable  cedars  will  generally  form  a  highly 
picturesque  and  pleasing  view. 

The  cedar  will  not  bear  to  be  planted  too  thickly,  or  too 
close  together;  it  should  be  placed  by  twos  and  threes  in 
conspicuous  situations,  such  as  on  small  mounds,  or  by  the 
side  of  water,  next  bridges  or  temples ;  sometimes  on  lawns, 
or  rising  grounds  that  command  extensive  prospects,  where 
it  may  serve  as  a  fore-ground ;  but  they  must  not  be  made 
common  by  being  seen  at  every  turn :  too  many  of  them  will 
always  destroy  their  effect,  they  are  of  such  an  exclusive 
character,  that  they  are  more  calculated'  to  act  tipon  a  scene 
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at  figures  do  in  landscape  compositionj  than  to  form  the  basis 
of  it.  A  red-coated  soldier  or  two,  would  enliven  a  view,  but  a 
£ie  of  them  would  be  anything  but  picturesque :  unless,  indeed, 
in  a  batde  scene,  where  they  formed  the  principal  feature.  So 
it  should  be  with  the  cedars ;  if  they  must  be  together,  let  them 
form  a  grove;  they  would  then  have  a  character  of  gloomy 
magnificence,  which  might  be  a  very  fine  addition  to  a 
residence.  I  should  imagine  that  such  a  grove  of  full-grown 
cedars  would  be  highly  interesting  and  attractive.     We  will 

C  suppose  that  the  banks  of  an  artificial  river  or  lake  were 
nded  on  one  side  by  grassy  hills,  planted  with  a  few 
evergreens  and  birches,  and  that  the  other  side  was  a  gentle 
slope  covered  with  a  grove  of  cefTars ;  that  a  winding  and 
almost  natural  path  conducted  you  among  their  ponderous 
stems ;  that  the  grass  was  kept  tolerably  free  from  weeds,  that 
holly-hock,  pseouies,  roses,  and  other  flowers  of  a  large  and 
imposing  character,  were  raising  their  heads  here  and  there, 
and  that  the  woodbine  was  also  twining  around  some  of  the 
stems ;.  then  suppose  a  clear  summer  evening,  the  water 
Teflecting  the  yellow  light  of  the  sunset^  and  the  stems  of  the 
cedars  touched  by  its  rays,  and  I  think  we  shall  have 
-conceived  one  of  the  calmest  and  most  solemn  scenes  that 
could,  be  found  in  nature,  or  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  art  to 
create.  In  the  annexed  sketch  {J^.l9.)  I  have  endeavoured  to 


convey  some  idea  of  the  subject,  but  the  smallness  of  the  scale, 
and  the  absence  of  colour,  are  much  against  my  pourtraying 
such  a  scene. 

I  would  not  recommend  the  introduction  of  cedars  into 
plantations,  or  belt^  as  they  are  generally  lost  amidst  the 
other  foliage;     and    if  brought  'to    the    edge,    form    too 
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macb  ootdnet  with" whit  is  aroond  tbcsni  ^utj  vomj  be 
•paringly  iutrodnced  in  clumps,  and  should  always  take  the 
lead;  «  few  dwarf,  roiind-headed  trees  or  shrub^  with  the 
po^ar  or  cypress,  are  the  best  to  group  with  them.  (j^.  SO.) 


However,they  are  much  bettn'  solitary ;  and  in  the  fbre-oonrts 
of  pidacea  or  other  biuldlngs  of  suffideiit  cfHisequcnce,'!  would 
liave  nothing  but  a  cedar  or  two.  It  is  said  tliat  the  new  palace 
erecting  on  the  site  of  Buckingham  House  is  to  hare  a  lane 
area  before  it,  surrounded  by  a  railing  of  Mosaic  sold;  —  toe 
broad  carriwe-way,  the  dark  erass,  and  a  few  oraars,  are  aU 
that  I  would  introduce  in  it;  unlesa  it  were  a  very  few  floweriog 
shrubs,  hoUy-hocks,  or  standard  roses,  and  these  not  in  dug 
beds,  but  on  the  grass. 

llieie  are  two  cadara  on  a  small  mound  at  Sion  House ; 
these  are  seen  trom  the  Thames,  and  are  sure  to  attract  the 
attention  of  every  artist.  I  have  seen  numerous  sketches 
and  drawings  of  the  scene  around  them,  and  I  may  venture  to 
say,  that  it  was  the  cedars,  and  they  only,  that  were  the 
inducement.  Ilose  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Chelsea  are 
never  passed  unheeded  ;  thus  showing  bow  valuable  th^  are 
in  latHlsc^>e  con^mntioD,   and  cwisequently   in   landscape 
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AsT.  VL     On  Jbrcing  Botes.    By  R.  A.  Sausbcrt,  Esq. 
F.  B.  S,  &c 

The  most  saccessfbl  method  of  obtMning  these  delightful 
flowers  in  great  perfection  during  the  winter  months,  which 
I  am  acquainted  with,  is  as  follows;  but  it  lakes  three  years 
to  get  them  strong  enough  to  produce  a  liill  crop ;  and  I  do 
not  here  include  the  Chme&e  roses  lately  introduced,  whidi. 
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amder  j^assy  blow  ntturaUy  at  all  aeaaons ;  but  those  viinetiei 
wbick  we  only  see  in  summer^  especially  the  Provence^  red  Pro* 
vencCf  mass  ProaencCf  and  iiAite  Pr^pence.  A  few  plants  of  the 
maidais  bluskj  damask  rose^  red  rose^  and  York  and  Lancaster 
may  ,be  admitted  after  January,  but  they  do  not  succeed 
aoooer. 

7^  Take  off  strong  suckers  about  the  end  of  October  or  be* 
fpsaungxii  NovemSer^  with  all  the  .fibres  they  may  have  formedi 
which  can  only  be  well  done  by  dij^ing  up  the  paisnt  stock- 
Plant  these  suckers  in  pots  only  about  four  inches  diameter  at 
the  top;  winding  the  sucker  three,  four,  or  five  times  round 
ike  inside  of  the  pot,  and  prune  it  m^no  nr  1^^  irfffrtling  to 
iti  bingth» .  so  as  to  leave  no  more  than  two  buds,  ,or  three  at 
most,  above,  ffround.  Fill  the  pots  with  hazel  loam,  mixed 
with  one  third  of^vegetable  mouldy  pressing  it  firmly  down  to 
keep  the  sucker  m>ln  starting^  and  plunge  them  to  the  brim 
dose  to  one  another,  quincunx  fashion,  in  an  open  bed,  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  air.  The  small  size  of  these  pots 
mny  mirp"«^  tuany  gaiv^anaraj  ]^  thc  plauti  viU  Droduce 
stronger  blossoms  in  tihnm  thnn  might  ht  suppofifdj  evete 
the  first  year,  if  the  suckers  are  large ;  and  as  they  are  to  be 
shifted  annually,  it  is  absolutely  necessarv  to  begin  with 
small  pots.  To  have  a  plentifiil  supply  of  blossoms  during 
the  months  of  December,  January,  February,  March,  Apri^ 
and  May,  firom  100  to  300  suckers  must  be  thus  prepared. 

For  the  plants  to  be  forced  ~ 

firom  December  to  March,  a 
small  firame  should  be  de- 
voted, about  twelve  feet  long, 
five  feet  wide,  seven  feet 
high  behind,  and  only  six 
or  eight  inches  in  front 
(^.  21 .) ;   this  pitch 


admitsthe  rays  of  ^hi&:iW^ 
light,  at  that  period,  to  strike 
upon  the  pli^its  to  ihe  great- 
est advantage.  Iprdfer  a 
'flne^  running  ilMPOUgii  the- 
vyhob  floor  fi'om  one  end. 
to  the  other,  wliiflfa,  if,I>uilt 
thick,  and  the  fire-place  as 
well  as  chimney-top  be  well 
closed  up,  after  the  heat  has 
penetrated  the  flue,  the  air 
within  will    be  siifficiendy 


/, 
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heated,  with  very  little  fuel,  and  r^qaixe  no  attendance  at 
night,  except  in  very  severe  frost  The  back  of  this  firama 
may  consist  of  wood,  or  a  narrow  bride,  at  pleasure,  and 
should  have  a  door  in  the  middle,  just  sufficiently  large  to 
admit  the  gardener  to  creep  in  and  water  the  plants  by  reach* 
ing  over  them  from  one  side  to  the  other,  without  any  walk 
inside.  A  strong  latticed  floor  must  be  fixed  six  inches  above 
the  flue,  on  which  the  pots  must  be  placed  when  introduced^ 
and  these  must  have  a  pan  or  receiver  under  each,  not  only  to 
QBtchany  of  the  manured  water,  wfatdi  I  recoromendy  but  to 
prevent  the  heat  of  the  flue,  which  will  now  and  then  be 
smart,  notwidistanding  every  precaution,  from  striking  directly 
on  the  pots  themselves.  After  the  month  of  March,  roses  may 
be  advantageously  forced  in  other  houses  and  situations,  but 
hardly  sooner,  except  on  the  front  flue  of  a  pine-stove ;  and  a 
small  frame  like  this  is  not  only  built  and  maintained  at  a 
small  coat,  but  the  lights  may  be  used  for  other  crops,  especially 
melons,  after  June. 

The  plants,  to  be  forced  into  blossom  by  Christmas  day^ 
should  be  placed  in  this  firame  on  the  1st  day  of  October, 
lighting  fires  gradually,  so  as  to  keep  the  temperature  in  the 
day  time  rather  increasing  than  decreasing  from  60  d^rees  of 
'f  anrenheit  to  80,  but  at  night, OMieli  lower;  if  the  plants  meet 
with  one  frosty  night  or  twa  in  the  beginning  of  October,  so 
much  tbe  better,  for  they  will  push  more  vigorously  after  the 
heat  is  applied.  The  first  year,  none  of  the  crop  will  come 
in  so  early  as  afterwards,  and  I  advise  all  the  young  suckers 
to  be  forced  in  succession  the  first  year,  not  waiting  till  they 
have  had  one  year's  growth  in  the  open  air;  moreover  if  the 
suckers  are  strong,  uey  wiU  produce  more  blossoms  than 
might  be  expected. 

nff  the  second  crop  of  plants  t)^  introduced  on  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, ihey  will  blossom  from  the  middle  of  January  to  the 
middle  of  February ;  those  of  the  third  crop,  introduced  on  the 
^Ist  of  December,  from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  middle  of 
March;  those  of  the  fourth  crop,  introduced  on  the  1st  of 
January,  from  the  middle  of  M^ch  to  the  middle  of  April ; 
those  of  the  fifth  crop,  introduced  on  the  1st  of  February,  from 
the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May ;  those  of  the 
sixth  and  last  crop,  introduced  on  the  1st  of  March,  from  the 
middle  of  May  till  the  middle  of  June ;  when  several  varieties 
in  the  open  ground  begin  to  blossom. 

'  As  soon  as  the  plants  begm  to  push  their  «buds,  whether 
any  aphides  appear  upon  the  young  shoots  or  not,  fill  the 
Jhune  with  tobacco-smoke,  and  do  not  fiiil  to  repeat  this  every 
third  week  till  the  flowers  appear,  smoking  for  the  last  time 
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jvst  befinv  mj  red  tints  appear  on  the  eaiiiest  buds.  No 
impleasant  smell  of  die  tobacco  will  remain  upon  the  jdants 
after  a  day  or  two.  The  young  shoots  must  also  be  care- 
fiiily  examined  when  only  half  an  inch  long,  and  any  gpsbs 
feeding  upon  them  destroyed. 

j^fter  the  blossoms  are  gathered,  the  plants  must  not  be 
removed  to  a  back  shed,  but  kept  in  the  frame,  or  brought 
•back  into  it,  if  diey  have  been  taken  into  the  apartments  of 
the  owner,  permitting  them  to  grow  as  they  do  in  summer  in  the 
open  air,  ibr  at  least  two  or  Uiree  months.  They^nust  then 
be  placed  in  a  shady  situation,  and  kept  rather  dry  than 
moist,  to  throw  them  into  a  state  of  rest;  after  the  month  ^^,<  [^^  / >/. 
of  May,  $;^prefer>inverting  them,  especially  the  earlier  crops, '  '^      , 

between  two  planks  rabed  upon  tressels,  high  enough  to 
prevent  the  branches  fit)m  touching  the  earth,  as  in  the  annexed 
sketch  ^J;^*  28») }  having  for  twenty- 
five  years  experienced  the  utility 
of  this  treatment,  and  suspecting  that 
it  strengthens  the  future  blossoms  by 
retaining  sap  in  the  branches,  which 
would  otherwise  descend  to  the  root  or  form  suckers. 

While  the  plants  are  growing  they  must  be  constantly 
supplied  with  moisture;  that  whirh  1  employed  with  great  /^. 
ad^pwtage  consisted  of  wate^  a^d.pigeon^^.duiig4nfiised  in  it 
a  kjf  days  before,  in  the  proportion  o^he  ounce  to  a  gialloh  of 
water.  Where  pigeon's  dung  cannot  be  had,  two  ounces  of 
sheep  or  deer's  dung  may  be  substituted  to  each  gallon  of 
water.  .    //,  ' 

It  now  only  remains  to  add  m^fit  is  Ae  most  important 
pesnttSfath^lo-sttend'^*  in  forcing  roses,  fnd  that  is  to  mark 
all  the  plants,  so  that  those  introduced  into  the  frame  in 
October,  the  first  year,  may  be  introduced  on  the  same  day  / 
the  second,  and  every  succeeding  year;  and  I  know  no 
roothod  of  doing-tbis-  so  effectually  as-  to*  paint  No.  1,  2,  3, 
&c.  upon  the  pots  themselves,  v  i^icks  and  ^narks  are  liable 
-40  decay,  wto.be  changed  by  accident  or  negligence.  Every  , 
year,  about  a  fortnight  before  the  plants  are  forced,  they  must 
be  shifted  into  larger  pots,  exacdy  one  inch  wider  in  diameter 
and  not  more,  turning  them  out  without  breaking  the  ball  or 
disturbing  any  of  the  fibres,  and  filling  the  pots  with  the 
same  compost  of  hazel  loam  and  vegetable  earth.  By  this 
method  the  same  plants  may  be  forced  for  ten  years  with- 
out  the  inconvenience  of  using  a  very  large  pot,  as  the  last 
season  they  will  not  want  to  be  removed,  or  may  be  shifted 
into  the  same  pot  again.  With  respect  to  pruning,  I  have 
never  been  in  the  habit  of  leaving  more  than  two  buds  on 
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each  bmicby  and  as  the  pfaniis  iDCfease  in  siae  andnuinbcir 
of  branches,  often  only  one  bad  upon  the  weaker  branches ; 
k  is  much  better  to  hare  from  ten  to  twenty  strong  blossoms 
ihan  a  larser  number  of  weak  ones,  and  ue  foliage  is 
wise  more  healthy,  /f^ 


Art.  VII.  Hisiovy^  Description^  and  Mode  of  Treatment  of 
Bishop*s  Earfy  JDvoarfPea.    By  Mr.  David  Bishop. 

Sir, 

I  SEND  you  some  seed  of  an  early  pea,  which  I  believe  is 
not  at  all  known  in  England,  and  only  to  a  few  of  my  friends 
and  acquaintance  in  Scodand ;  among  whom,  it  has  attracted 
considerable  attention,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Bishop's 
Early  Dwar£ 

The  following. is  a  short  historical  notice  and  description^ 
with  an  account  of  the  manner  of  treatment ;  which,  should 
you  deem  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  is  at 
your  disposal.  I  obtained  this  pea  some  years  ago  from  a 
large  sowing  of  the  Spanish  Dwar£  At  that  time  it  had 
nouing  to  recommend  it  to  notice,  but  that  of  being  dwarf  and 
early.  Indeed  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  bad  bearer,  for 
upon  the  plant  I  found,  were  only  two  pods ;  but  I  considered 
it,  even  in  that  state,  worthy  my  attention.  I  saved  its  seed^ 
and  grew  it  in  pots  and  boxes  for  two  years,  and  each  year 
it  increased  in  productiveness.  On  the  third  year  I  sowed  it 
in  a  warm  border,  and  was  happy  to  find,  I  had  not  only 
got  an  early,  and  dwarf  pea,  but  at  the  same  time  a  very 
productive  one. 

The  height  that  it  attains  even  in  the  richest  soil,  is  seldom 
more  than  twelve  inches ;  but  as  it  produces  a  great  number  of 
branches  it  occupies  a  considerable  breadth.  The  pods  are 
of  moderate  size,  and  the  peas  they  contain  {Jg,  23.  a)  are 
larger  than  the  Early  Frame  (b)   or  even  the  Charlton,  (c) 
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The  flowers  are  large,  and  a  border  or  plot  in  bloom  has  a 
fin^  appearance.  Kespecting  its  productiveness  it  will  be 
found  fully  to  equiil  either  of  the  above  mentioned  sorts,  and 
in  Very  mod  soil  to  surpass  them.  From  its  dwarf  size,  it 
will  be  found  admirably  adapted  for  small  gardens ;  and  for 
an  early  ctop^  it  may  be  sowi^  close  to  die  bottom  of  a  wall, 
where  it  may  be  ealiily  protected  from  the  Spring  fix>st8^  if  found 


iteoessftty,  by  f^Min^  a  boanl  l^isA^wiM  in  front,  wOk 
the  iipper  e^es  resting  on  the  wal^  md  die  lower  on  the 
j^nnd.  Or,  die  u|^)er  edget  may  be  fixed  to  the  wall,  fay 
means  of  hinges,  or  thongs  of  leather,  and  kept  tied  np  in 
good  weather,  and  let  down  in  bad.  .  I  have,  however,  in  this 
oountiy,  without  using  any  means  of  protection,  gathered  a 
dish  of  good  peas  on  the  23d  of  May.  I  have  likewise 
aown  the  produce  of  peas  which  came  to  maturity  in  June 
and  Jnlyt  and  obtained  a  good  crop  in  the  Autumn  of  die  same 
year.  But  what  I  consider  most  worthy  of  attention  is,  that 
its  dwariness  and  earliness  point  it  out  to  be  the  only 
fit  pea  for  forcing ;  and  I  consider  it  in  the  power  of  every 
gentleman  who  is  possessed  of  a  small  pit  or  peach-house^ 
to  have  young  peas  at  his  table^  at  least  during  the  months 
cf  April  and  May. 

When  sown  in  the  open  ground,  this  pea  should  have 
Beiirly  the  same  room  ^ven  it  as  French  beans  have ;  that  is, 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  between  the  rom,  and  from  one 
inch  to  two  inches  between  each  pea :  this  wilfbe  found  quite 
dikk  enough ;  and  as  a  quart  will  go  over  as  much  ground 
as  a  peck  does  in  common  cropping,  there  will  be  found  a 
great  saving  of  seed. 

I  am^  Sir,  &c. 

New  SeoMf  near  Pertkf  Dav.  Bishof* 

lOrA  Dec.  182& 

P.  S.  The  method  of  rearing  peas  in  pots  and  boxes,  in 
hotrbeds,  and  hot-houses,  and  afterwards  transplanting  them 
out  into  the  open  ground,  is  a  common  practice  with  gardeners, 
and  often  succeeds  very  well ;  particularly  if  they  are  not  too 
long  in  transplanting  them ;  but  I  would  recommend  a 
inetnod,  not  so  well  known,  as  fkr  preferable  to  that  of  pots  or 
hoiLfiSf  particularly  when  they  are  to  be  raised  in  a  hot-bed. 
This  consists  in  having  a  quantity  of  turf  cut  into  pieces,  of 
about  nine  or  ten  inches  loi^,  and  three  or  four  broad,  which 
are  placed  in  a  regular  manner  over  the  surface  of  the  bed* 
grass  side  downwards,  and  a  row  of  peas  is  sown  upon  each 
row  of  tnr^  and  afterwards  covered  with  soil ;  when  they  are 
fit  for  transplanting,  no  more  is  required,  than  to  lift  out 
the  tur^  piece  by  piece,  with  the  peas  crowing  upon  it,  and 
place  them  where  they  are  to  produce  their  crop.  By  this  means 
the  roots  receive  no  injury;  nor  does  the  plants  sustain  the 
least  check  in  transplanting.  This  method  may  be  practised, 
with  similar  success,  in  the  raising  of  potatoes,  beans,  &c. 

Naie  by  the  Conductor. ^^Vfe  have  distributed  the  peas  sent 
us,  among  Messrs.  Malcolm  and  Gray,  Cormack,  Son^  and 
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Sinclair,  and  some  odier  emin^t  seed  growers ;  the  Hor- 
licultoral  Society  have  received  some  from  Scotland  since  ours 
arrived.  We  consider  this  pea  a  most  valuable  acquisition 
to  the  horticulturist. 


Art.  yill.  On  a  new  Mode  of  training  the  Peack-tree,  in^ 
vented  by  Mr.  J.  Seymour,  and  communicated  by  Mr. 
William  Seymour,  Gardener  at  Weddington,  and  Mr. 
Duff,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Grosvenor,  at  Eton  HalL 

.  We  have  received  two  letters  on  this  subject,  which,  being 
of  cpnsiderable  importance,  .we  shall  insert  die  principal  part 
of  both  of  them,  and  add  an  explanatory  note  of  our  own. 

Sir, 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  inform  you  of  a  peach-tree  that 
is  trained,   I  believe,  in  a  difierent  manner  from  any  that 
is  mentionedMi  your  Encyclopssdia.     It  is  growing  in  the 

firden  of  Mues  Stapleton,  Esq.  at  Carlton,  near  Snaith, 
orkshire,  and  was  planted,  a  two  years'  old  tree,  in  the  year 
1806,  and  at  this  time  extends  forty -five  feet,  upon  a  ten  feet 
wall,  which  is  perfectly  covered  with  it.  It  consists  of  forty-four 
principal  leading  branches,  which  are  nailed  in  direct  lines,  at 
regular  distances,  in  the  fan  form;  each  of  the  leading 
branches  is  regularly  furnished  with  young  shoots  from  the 
stem  to  the  extreme,  and  all  of  these  young  shoots  on  the 
upper  side.  But  the  greatest  peculiarity  in  this  tree  is,  that 
au  the  shoots  that  bare  fruit  last  year,  are  taken  away  and 
replaced  with  young  shoots  for  the  present  year's  bearing; 
so  that  there  is  scarcely  any  wood  more  than  one  year  old, 
except  the  leading  branches.  The  above-mentioned  tre^ 
with  others  trained  in  the  same  manner,  is  greatly  admired  by 
all  the  gardeners  in  that  part  of  the  country;  and  those 
gardeners  who  have  seen  both  them,  and  Mr.  Harrison's  <^ 
Wortley,  look  upon  the  former  as  superior,  both  in  training 
and  the  production  of  fruit 

Should  you  be  inclined  to  inquire  further  as  to  the  above 
account,  I  should  wish  to  refer  you  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  of  the 
firm  of  Buchanan  and  Oldroyd,  Camberwell,  Surrey ;  or  Mr. 
James  Backhouse  of  York ;  both  of  them  having  seen  tlie  trees. 

^  am.  Sir,  &c. 

William  Seymour^ 
Gardener  to  Lionel  Place,  Esq* 
Weddington^  near  Nuneaton,  Warwickshire^ 

Jan.  21,  1826. 
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Sir,  JSbton  HdU,  Feb.S,  IS96. 

Amongst  the  various  methods  of  tnuaiDg  the  peach-tree, 
reoommended  by  different  writers  on  that  sul^ect,  tnere  is  one 
which  I  have  not  seen  in  any  author  that  I  have  read.     A 
short  accoant  of  it,  with  a  sketch,  was  sent  me  a  few  years 
back,    by  Mr.  J.  Seymour,  the  inventor,  at  Carlton,  near 
Snaith,  Yorkshire,     fieing  convinced  of  its  superiority  over 
every  other  system  I  had  seen,  I  immediately  adopted  it  in  as 
near  a  manner  as  I  could  with  old  trees,  and  in  the  following 
manner  with  all  my  young  cmes. 
N^     A  maiden  plant  must  be  cut  down  to  three  eyes,  and  three  | 
shoots  being  produced,  the  two  lower  ones  are  left  at  fiiU   I 
length,  aiid  the  succeeding  Spring  the  centre  shoot  is  again    i 
cat  down  to  three  eyes.    At  the  time  of  disbudding  the  trees^    ' 
all  the  buds  on  the  lower  side  of  the  two  horizontal  branches  ; 
are  rubbed  ofi^  and  buds  are  left  on  the  upper  side  of  the  i 
blanches  at  a  distance  of  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  from  ; 
each  other.    These  are  suffered  to  grow  five  or  six  inches^ 
and  are  then  stopped;  but  still  sufiering  the  leading  shoot 
to  extend  itself.     At  the  second  Spring  pruning,  the  centre 
shoot  is  again  cut  to  three  eyes ;  or,  if  the  tree  be  very  vigorous, 
five  eyes  may  be  left;   two  for  each  side,  and  a  centre  one 
fer  again  furnishing  leading  shoots.     The  leading  shoots  are 
laid  m  in  the  fan  form,  nine  or  ten  inches  from  each  other; 
the  shoots  on  the  leading  branch  are  nailed  to  the  wall  in 
Summer,  but  after  the  Winter's  pruning,  they  are  tied  to  the    ; 
leading  shoots  with  strands  of  matting;   thus  keeping  the   [ 
space  [between  the  leading  shoots  clear,   for  the  succeeding 
Summer's  shoots  to  be  nailed  in,  where  they  get  well  ripened,  - 
and  mature  their  buds  for  another  crop.     At  the  Winter's 
pruning  they  are  cut  to  three  or  four  inches,  according  to  \ 
their  strength.        A^. 

I  visited  Carlton  in  January,  1825,  and  I  never  saw  more 
healthy  and  regular  trees.  Having  occasion  to  write  to 
Mr.  Seymour  lately,  I  requested  him  toffive  me  some  account 
of  a  particular  peach-tree,  trained  in  this  way,  which,  at  the 
time  I  saw  it,  I  much  admired,  and  the  following  is  an  extract 
firom  his  letter. 

<<  This  tree  was  planted  in  the  year  1806,  and  has  been 
under  my  management  to  this  present  time,  1824.  It  covers 
just  forty-five  feet  in  length  of  a  ten  feet  wall,  which  is  re- 
gularly covered.  It  consists  of  forty-four  principal  leading 
shoots,  which  are  nailed  in  direct  lines,  at  equal  distances, 
in  the  fim  form;  each  of  the  leading  shoots  is  regularly 
furnished    with   bearing    shoots,   at   about  twelve    inches 
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asytider,  from  the  ston  to  the  extreme  point,  and  all  of 
them  on  the  upper  side.  There  is  one  peculiarity  in  this 
system  of  management  which  is  entirely  new,  that  aU  the 
shoots  at  the  Spring  pruning,  which  bare  the  fruit  the 
kst  year,  excepting  ue  terminal  shoots,  are  all  cut  away» 
and  the  places  supplied  with  young  shoots  for  the  present 
year's  bearinff.  By  this  method  we  keep  our  .trees  regularly 
furnished  with  young  wood  in  every  part  of  the  tree,  without 
having  the  least  confusion,  and  every  part  gets  an  equal 
advantage  of  both  sun  and  air,  so  that  our  fruit  is  larae  and 
well  flavoured,  and  I  have  not  failed  of  a  reralar  and  good 
crop  of  fruit  for  the  last  sixteen  yearsw-  It  is  certamly  the 
easiest  and  most  regular  method  that  I  have  ever  seen, 
and  answers  every  purpose  which  gardeners  have  been 
aiming  at  ever  since  the  peach-tree  came  under  their  observ** 
ation/' 

When  the  advantages  of  this  method  of  training  come 
to  be  known,  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  will  be  generally 
adopted. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c 

C  Duff. 

Note.  —  If  we  understand  the  above  description,  thenJkUie 
maiden  plant  being  headed  down  t;feiil|ii)^  the  first  Wmter 


will  present  two  side  shoots,  and  the  upright  shoot  shortened 
to  three  buds  {b) ;  the  second  year  at  the  end  of  Summer,  there 
will  be  four  side  shoots,  and  six  or  more  laterals  {c) ;  in  the 
following  Sprinff  pruning  the  laterals  {d)  which  had  been 
nailed  to  the  wait  are  loosened  and  tied  to  their  main  shoot 
(e),  and  the  upright  shoot  shortened  to  three  buds  (/)  as 
before. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  Summer  the  laterals  wiD  be  doubled 
on  the  old  wood,  by  one  having  sprung  from  the  base  of  the 
shoot  tied  in^i  «5^g),  and  another  from  its  extremity. 
C*) 
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In  the  pruninff  of  tbe  following  Spring  the  laterals  of  two 
years'  growth  which  had  borne  fruit  are  cut  off  close,  and  tlie 
young  laterals  which  had  sprung  from  their  base  {_^Bt(i)y  are 


Joosened  from  the  wall  and  tied  down  to  succeed  tbem ;  the 
other  laterals  {k),  are  tied  in,  and  the  upri^^t  shoot  short- 
ened (/}  as  before. 

Now,  or  before,  the  side  shoots  will  have  to  be  headed  down 
once,  or  even  twice,  so  as  to  mcrease  (heir  number,  and 
regularly  cover  the  wall.  The  extent  to  which  this  practice  is 
carried,  will  depend  on  the  height  of  the  wall,  and  the  distance 
of  the  trees  from  each  other ;  the  ultimate  object  being  to 
produce  a  &n  form,  as  regular  as  possible,  of  permanent  wood, 
with  no  youi^  wood  thereon  besides  what  b  produced  along 
die  spokes  oftbe  fan  on  their  upper  side,  at  about  12  inches 
i^MTt,  and  the  prol(»igation  of  the  shoots.        ' , 


Art.  IX.  A  Catalogue  ofErietEj  intheCotUctionqfOzoRat 
BUHBAR,  Est].  F.R.  S.£.  &C.  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
Universi^  of  Sdinburgh.  Communicated  by  the  Professor. 

Sh-; 
I  BAVS  sent  enclosed  with  this  a  eatfdtwue  of  the  Erica:  in 

my  possession,  that  you  may  insert  it,  if  agreeable,  in  the 
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next,  or  any  subsequent  Number  of  your  Gardener's  Maga- 
zine. I  do  not  suppose  that  more  than  four  or  five  plants  are 
wanting  to  complete  the  number ;  though  of  sfliis  I  am  not 
quite  certain,  as  some  old  plants  have  died  this^^inter,  aod 
I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  whether  I 
have  others  to  replace  them.  My  heath»house  forms,  the 
southern  extremity  of  a  range  of  houses,  extending  in  all  to 
somewhat  more  than  1 00  feet,  and  fronts  the  south.  ( J^* 27.)  It 
has  abundance  of  light,  as  it  is  lighted  on  all  sides,  with  the 
exception  of  about  nine  or  ten  feet  of  a  back  wall,  of  the 
height  of  nine  feet  On  the  north  I  have  a  conservatory,  fifty 
feet  in  length,  by  eighteen  in  breadth,  {a)  Next  to  it  is  a  vinery, 
twelve  feet  wide,  and  eighteen  or  so  in  length  (6):  then  a  small 
stove  (c),  and  adjoining  it  the  heath-house.  {£)  The  form  in 
front  and  at  the  extremities  is  somewhat  of  the  following  de- 
scription. {Jtg.  270   "^^  gl<^^  ^^  i^xA  in  the  conservatory  is 
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four  feet  and  a  half  in  height,  and  rests  upon  hewn  stone,  and 
is,  with  the  stone,  about  eight  feet  from  the  surface.  The 
wtiole  height  is  rather  more  than  fifteen  feet  The  back  wall 
is  of  brick,  of  the  same  height  as  the  front  The  sashes, 
springing  from  both,  meet  m  the  centre,  at  the  height  of 
nearly  sixteen  feet  from  the  surface.  If  you  are  acquainted 
with  any  person  here  who  could  take  a  sketch  of  the  whole, 
you  shall  be  most  welcome  to  obtain  it  at  any  time. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  your  Magazine,  and  think  it  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  very  useful  information.  If  I  have  any 
information  at  any  future  time  to  communicate,  I  shall  send 
it  to  you  with  much  pleasure. 

I  am,  &c. 


Rote  Parky  near  Edinburgh, 
5th  February,  1826. 

A.  6.  Alopecuroides 

1.  Acuminata  7.  Albens 

I  S.  Acuta  8.  Auiena 

,'  3.  Acutangularis  9.  AmpuUacea  major 

5.  Aitonia 


George  Dunbar. 

12.  Arbutiflora 
17.  Arbuscula 

14.  Arcberia 

15.  Ardens 


10.  Andromedsflor.  rub.  16.  Aristata  major 
lit  Arborea  17.  ■  minor 
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lid 


18,  AMKgiBf 

19.  AustMlit 
so.  Aarea 
SI.  Actea 

S<.  Ampulkcea  tninor 

B. 
S?.  Baccans 

54.  Bandonia 

55.  Banksia  aJba 

56.  Barbata  major 

57.  Bergiana 

58.  Bicolor 

59.  Biflora 
30.  Blaflda 
8\,  Blandfordia 

58.  Blaeria 
35.  Bonplandia 

34.  Bowieana 

35.  BniDiades 

36.  Bucciniibnnis 

C. 

37.  Caffira 

38.  Calycina 

59.  Calycina  capitata 

40.  CaiDpanulata 

41.  Canescens 

42.  Carinata 

43.  Carneola 

44.  Cerinthoides  mi^or 

45.  ■  minor 
46. alba 

47.  Cemua 

48.  Cistifolia 

49.  Ciliata 
5a  Cinerea 

51.  Claveflora 

52.  Cliflbrdia 

53.  Coccinea 

54.  Colorans 

55.  Comosa  rubra 
Se.  alba 
57.  Cononra 

38.  Concinna 

59.  Conferta 

60.  Congesta 

61.  Compicna 

62.  Coronata 

63.  CkMtata 

64. .:— .  superba 

65.  Coventryiuia 

66.  Cmenta 

67.  Cubica  major 
68. minor 

69.  Curviflora 

70.  CuMonia 

71.  Cylindrica 

72.  Cupressina 

73.  Cerifolia 
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D. 

74.  Daphnsflora 

75.  Daphnoides 

76.  Declinata 

77.  Decora 

78.  Demissa 

79.  Densa 

80.  Denticulata 

81.  Depresn 

82.  DicKensonia  alba 
83. rubra 

84.  Discolor 

85.  Divaricata 

86.  Dioscoridis 

£. 

87.  Echnflora 

88. superba 

89.  Ewerana 

90.  Elata 

91.  Elegans 

92.  Elongata 

93.  Empetrifoiia 

94.  Empetroides 

95.  Epistomia 

96.  Eriocephala 

97.  Erubescens 

98.  Ewerana  pilosa 

99.  ■      superba 

100.  Exsurgens 

101.  Exsudans 

102.  Expansa 

103.  Exerta 

104.  Erosa 

F. 

105.  Fastigiata 

106.  Ferruginea 

107.  Fllaroentosa 

108.  Fimbriata 

109.  Flaccida 

1 10.  Flagelliformis 

111.  Flammea 

112.  Flava 

113. albida 

114.  Floribunda 

115.  Florida  rubra 
116. alba 

117.  Formosa 

118.  Fragrans 

119.  Fulgida 

120.  Fulva 

121.  Furfurosa 

122.  Fascicularis 

G. 
]23.Gelida 

124.  Gemmifera 

125.  Glabra 

126.  Glauca 

127.  Glomerata 


S8.Gk>bo«i   \ 

29.  Gracilis 

50.  Grandiflora 

31.  ■  humilis 

52.  Grandinosa 

H. 

53.  Halioacaba 

54.  Hibbertia 

55.  Hirta 
36.  Hirdflora 

57.  Hi^idula 

58.  Humea 

59.  Hyacinthoides 

40.  Hybrida 

41.  Horrida  major 


42. 


mmor 


I. 
45.  Ifl;nescen8 

44.  nnbecilla 

45.  Incana 

46.  Inflata 

47.  Infundibuliformis 

48.  Insalsa 

49.  Int^rtexta 

50.  Irbyana 

51.  Incamata 

52.  Jasminiilora  alba 
53. rubra 

54.  Juliana    ' 

55.  Jubiana 

K. 
5S,  Kennedia 
57.  Kalmiflora 

•     L. 
58  Lachnesefolia 
59.  Lambertia 
GO,  Lanuginosa 

61.  Lawsonia 

62.  Leeana 

63.  Leucantbera 

64.  Linneana 

65.  Linneana  superba 

66.  Linnaoides 

67.  Longiflora 

68.  Longipedunculata 

69.  Ludda 

70.  Lutea 

71.  Lactiflora 

M. 

72.  Magnifica 

73.  Mammosa  major 
74. minor 

75.  Marpritacea 

76.  Manfolia 

77.  Massoni 

78.  Melanthera 

79.  Melastoma     • 

80.  Metulaeflore 
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I8i.  Modests 
189.  Mollisstma 

183.  Monadelpha 

184.  Monsonia 

185.  Montana 

186.  Mucosa 

187.  Mucronata 

188.  Multiflora 

189.  Mundula 

190.  Muscaria 

191.  Mutabilis 

192.  Mirabilis 

195.  Moschata 

N. 
194.  Nidularia 
195.'Nigrata 

196.  Nitida 

197.  Nivea 

198.  Nolaeflora 

199.  Nudiflora 

O. 

200.  Obcordata  rubra 

201; alba 

202.  Odorata 

^03.  Oblonga 

204.  Ollula 

205.  Oppositifolia 
406.  Ovata 

207.  Obtusifolia 

P. 

208.  Palustrifl 

209.  Paniculata 
710.  Parmentiana 
811.  Parviflora* 
212.  Patersonia  major 
213.———   minor 
5114.  — -   rubra 

215.  Patens 

216.  Pedunculata 

217.  Pellucida 

218.  Pendula 

219.  Persoluta 

220.  Perspicua 

221.  — ^  nana 

222.  Penpicuoides 
228.  Petiolata 

224.  Peziza 

225.  Pbysodes 

226.  Phylicoides 

227.  Picta 

228.  Pilosa 

229.  Pinifolia 

230. elegaos 

231.  Plukenetia 

232.  Plumosa 

233.  Prsecox 
£34.  Prsegnant 
255.  Prestans 


256.  Primuloidei 

257.  Princeps 

238.  Procumbens 

239.  Propendens 

240.  Pubescens  major 
241. ■  minor 

242.  — _  minima 

243.  Pulchelia 

244.  Pulverulenta 

245.  Purialis 

246.  Purpurea 

247.  Pyramidalii 

248.  Pomifera 

249.  Pinea 

250.  Petiveriana 

251.  Pyrolsflora 

252.  Pmaster 

0. 

253.  Quadrangularis 

R. 

254.  Radiata 

255.  Ramentacea 

256.  ]{ecurvata 

257.  Reflexa  alba 

258.  '^-^—  rubra 

259.  Regerminans 

260.  Retorta 

261.  Rosea 

262.  Rostella 

263.  Rubella 

264.  Rubens 
S65.  Rugosa 

266.  Rupestris 

& 

267.  Sainsburia 

268.  Sanguinea 

269.  Sanguinolenta 

270.  Savillea 

271.  Scabriuscula 

272.  Scariosa 

273.  Schollia 

274.  Sebana 

275.  Serratifolia 

276.  Serrulata 

277.  Sqxfaria 

278.  Shannonia 

279.  Smithiana  rubra 
280. alba 

281.  Solandra 

282.  Speciosa 

283.  Spiralis 

284.  Spumosa 

285.  Spuria  pallida 
286. translucens 

287.  Squamosa 

288.  Stellata 

289.  Struthiolsflora 
290  Suaveoleiis 


291.  Sulpburea 

292.  Swainsonia 

293.  Sessiliflora 

S. 

294.  Taxifolia 

295.  Templea 

296.  Tenella 

297.  Tenuiflora 

298.  Tetragona 

299.  Tbalictriflora 

300.  Thunberffii 

301.  Tbymifofia 

302.  Togata 

303.  Transparens 

304.  Triceps 

305.  Tricolor 

306.  Trossula 

307.  Tubiflora 
508.  Tumida 

309.  Trigona 

310.  Tenuicola 

U.  &  V. 

311.  Umbellata 

312.  Urceolaris    . 

313.  Ventricosa 

3 14.  Ventricosa  coccinea 

315. alba 

316. superba 

317.  — —  erecta 

518.  -  nana 

519.  Venusta 

320.  Vemix 

321.  Vernix  coccinea 

322.  Versicolor 

323.  Verticillata 
524.  Vesdta  alba 
525. rosea 

526.  ■  purpurea 

527.  —  mcamata 

528.  — ^  coccinea 
329.  Viridescens 

530.  Viridiflora 

531.  Viscaria 

W. 
552.  Walkeria 

333, superba 

Addenda. 
554.  Triflora; 

535.  Tubiflora  minor 

536,  Rosea  alba 

557.  Gnapbaloides 

558.  Splendens 

539.  Mollis 

540.  Obbata  umbellata 

541.  Banksia  purpurea 

542.  Fuliosa 
545.  Concolor 
544.  Lachnca 


Where  a  Gardener  ought  to  be  lodged.  1S5 

545.  Arborea  squamou  547.  Depressa  erecta       349.  Setacea 

546.  Complanata  548.  Flexuosa  550.  Aristata  minima 


Art.  X.  On  the  Evil  Effects  of  a  Head  Gardener  being  lodged 
any  where  else  than  in  his  Garden.  By  a  Common  Sense 
reforming  Gardener. 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  lately  purchased  your  excellent  work,  the  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Gardening,  and  also  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  both  of 
which  are  exceedingly  useful,  more  particularly  to  gardeners 
at  a  distance  from  the  metropolis.  Indeed  such  a  work  as 
the  Magazine  has  been  much  wanted  of  late,  and  I  hope 
will  be  well  supported  by  gardeners ;  and  I  am  happy,  Sir, 
that  in  the  above  works  you  have  so  well  pointed  out  the 
moral  and  religious  duties  of  gardeners,  with  almost  all  other 
acquirements  belonging  to  their  profession,  to  all  of  which 
I  coincide  with  you ;  but  permit  me.  Sir,  to  enquire  whether 
the  gardener  in  England,  placed,  as  he  is,  in  the  housekeeper's 
room,  —  I  say,  whether  he  can  there  improve  himself?  I 
answer,  —  all  that  he  can  do  there,  admitting  it  to  be  an  im- 
provement, is,  —  he  may  read  a  little,  play  at  cards,  dance,  and 
flirt  with  ladies'  maids.  But  in  some  families  of  the  first  rank 
and  respectability,  the  gardener  is,  as  is  the  case  at  present  with 
myself,  a  servants'  hall  inmate.  Now,  I  ask  again,  Sir,  as 
in  the  former  case,  in  what  way  a  gardener  is  to  improve 
himself  there?  Why,  if  he  is  hail  fellow,  well  met,  with 
the  inmates  of  this  last  apartment,  his  improvements  are 
entirely  out  of  the  question;  his  amusements,  or  rather,  his 
degradation,  is  hard  at  hand,  —  as  drinking,  swearing,  and  low 
language,  is  as  much  to  be  found  in  such  a  place,  generally 
speaking,  as  in  ihe  ale-house. 

There  are  many  gentlemen,  when  hiring  their  gardeners, 
wish  them  to  sleep  in  the  house,  to  protect  their  property  in 
the  absence  of  the  family ;  would  it  not  be  much  better,  where 
there  is  extensive  gardens,  with  forcing  houses,  &c.,  for  the 
superintendant  of  such  to  be  placed  in  or  as  near  to  them 
as  possible?  But  it  requires  no  more  than  common  sense 
to  see  the  absurdity  or  any  other  arrangement  than  that 
of  a  proper  house  for  a  head  gardener  in  the  garden,  where 
at  least  extensive  forcing  of>  any  kind  is  carried  on :  for 
instead  of  this  being  an  expence,  as  gentlemen  may  think 
it  to  be,  it  wiU  be  found  quite  the  reverse ;  for  the  man  who 
takes  delight  in  gardening  will  then  be  on  the  spot,  where 
his  chief  business  lies,    without   trusting  to   unexperienced 
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hands,  which  is  often  the  case  with  those  pkoed  in  such 
circumstances  as  above  described ;  and  gardeners  are  often 
led  away  by  servants  and  lose  their  places,  more  through 
this  than  any  other  circumstance* 

Having  Sir,  intruded  thus  far  on  your  notice,  I  hope  and 
trust  that  you  and  your  numerous  correspondents  will  en- 
deavour to  impress  on  the  minds  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
the  evil  effects  of  placing  their  gardeners  any  where  else  but 
in  their  gardens. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

A  Common  Sense  reforming  Gardener, 
Fdf.  2J,  1826. 


Art.  XI.  Catalogue  of  the  different  Species  of  Palm  cuUi- 
voted  in  the  Staves  of  the  Hackney  Garden.  Communi- 
cated by  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

Dear  Sir, 
We  return  you  our  hearty  thanks  for  your  valuable  Gar** 
dener^s  Magazine,  which  we  assure  you  has  given  us  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure.  The  whole  plan  has  our  unqualified  apr 
probation ;  —  we  consider  it  to  be  just  such  a  thing  as  has 
been  long  wanted  in  this  country.  The  quantity  and  variety 
of  important  matter  it  contains  cannot  fail  to  make  it  univer- 
sally acceptable.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  thing  that  could 
have  been  better  arranged. 

Being  just  now  engaged  in  making  out  a  new  catalogue^ 
we  enclose  you  a  list  ot  all  our  palms.  They  are  the  most 
important  part  of  our  collection,  and  as  nothing  is  put  down 
but  what  really  exists  here,  perhaps  you  may  think  it  worth 
inserting  in  the  Magazine ;  at  any  rate  you  have  our  fiiU 
consent  to  make  whatever  use  you  please  of  it. 

We  remain,  Dear  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 
C.  Loddiges  &  Sons. 
Hackney^ 
nth  February y  1826. 

*  1  r  . 

Palms  in  the  Hackney.  Garden. 


^  NATIVE  COUMTKT. 

Ajcrocoima  aculeata 

Jamaica. 

globosa 

St.  Vincents. 

guianensis 
norrida 

Demerara. 

Trinidad. 

minor 

St  Vincentff. 

sclerocarpa 

Brazil. 

The  Mkbna  qf  Messrs*  Loddiges. 
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Acrocomk  teniiifrons 
Areca  catechu 
crinita 
exilis 
mankot 
moQtana 
oleracea 
rubra 
triandra 
Astrocarynm  acaule 

muUtuDara 
Attalea  compta 
funirera 
rossii 
flpeciofla 

Bactris  guianenns 
macracaAtha 
major 
Boraisus  flabellifomufl 
Calamus  niger 
verus 
Carludovica  angustifolia 
iamaicensis 
ladfolia 
palmata 
Caryota  urens 
Chamsdorea  framns 
ChamaBTops  excelsa 
gracilis 
euianensis 
numilis 
hystrix 
semilota 
Cooosflexuosa 
nudfera 
plumosa 
Corypha  elata 

glaucescens 

Taliera 

umbraculifera 


Cy 


utan 
circinalis 
glauca 
reroluta 


squamosa 
DesmoDcus  americanus 
dubius 

orthocanthos 
polyacanthos 
Diplothemium  campestre 
mantimum 
Elais  guineenns 
elanococca 
pemambucana 
Elate  sylvestris 
Euterpe  globosa 
pisifera 
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MATIVB  COUNTftY. 

BraxiL 

India. 

Mauritius, 

Bourbon. 

BrazU. 

Grenada. 

Jamaica. 

Bourbon. 

India. 

Brazil. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto.        . 

Ditto. 

Ditto.        , 

Guiana. 

Pemambuoo. 

Trinidad. 

India. 

Ceylon. 

Mauritius  and  Indian  Isles. 

St.  Vincents  and  SoutliAmerica. 

Jamaica.  . 

Grenada  and  South  America. 

Jamuca. 

Ben^. 

Trinidad  and  Bnonl. 

Nepal. 

South  America. 

Cayenne. 

Gibraltar  and  Barbary. 

Florida. 

Georgia. 

Trinidad.. 

Between  the  Tropics  generally. 

BraciL 

Bombay. 

Trinidad. 

India. 

Ceylon. 

Indian  Islands. 

India. 

Ditto. 

Ditto  and  China. 

India. 

St.  Vincents. 

Trinidad. 

Ditto. 

PraziL 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

West  Africa. 

Mauritius. 

Brazil. 

India. 

Mauritius. 

Madagascar. 
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Geoaoraa  schotdana 
Gomutus  saccharifer 
Hyphttne  cuciphora 
Latania  borbonica 

glaucophylla 
rubra 
Licuala  peltata 
spinosa 
Lootarus  glaucus 

sylvestris  -    • 

Manicaria  saccifer 
Mauritia  flexuofla 
Maximiliaoa  r^^ 
CEnocarpua  Batana 
Phoenix  acaulis 

dactylifera 
farinifera 
leonensis 
paludosa 
pygmaea 
sylvestriB 
Rhaphis  flabelfiformu 
Sabal  adansoni 

blackbumiana 
graminifolia 
palmetto 
umbraculifera 
minor 
Sagus  pedunculata 
ruffii 
rumphii 
vini/era 
Sva^fl  cocoides 
Tiinnax  argentea 
barbadensis 
elegans 
gracilis 
paryiflora 
pumilio 
radiata 
Wallichia  caryotoides 
Zamia  cvcaditolia 
debilis 
furfuracea 

integrifolia  foemina  et  mas. 
lanuginosa 
latifolia 
media 
prunifera 

pumila  foemina  et  mas. 
pungens 
pygmaea 
repanda 
spmosa 
spiralis 
tridentata 


VATIVS  COUNXaY. 

Brazil. 

Bengal. 

Upper  Egypt. 

Bourbon. 

Madagascar. 

Bourbon. 

India. 

Ditto. 

Madagascar. 

India. 

Trinidad  and  Brazil. 

Central  America. 

Brazil. 

Ditto. 

Mauritius. 

Egypt,  Persia,  Palestine,  &c. 

Mauritius 

Sierra  Leone. 

India. 

Mauritius. 

India. 

China. 

Tropics. 

Ditto. 

South  America. 

Geor^a. 

Jamaica. 

Florida. 

Gambia. 

Mauritius. 

Amba}iia. 

Africa. 

Brazil. 

Jamaica. 

Barbadoes. 

India. 

Cayenne. 

Jamaica. 

Ditto. 

Trinidad. 

India. 

South  Africa. 

Florida. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

South  Africa. 

Florida  and  Cuba. 

Ditto 

Persia 

Florida  and  Cuba. 

South  Africa. 

Cuba. 

South  Africa. 

Ditto. 

New  Holland. 

South  Africa. 


A  new  Fei'ge  Cutter  and  Orange  Tub.  \S9^ 

Art.  XII.  On  a  new  Verge  Cutter,  and  Orange  Ti/&,  invented 
by  Ma.  Charles  Mac  Intosh,  Gardener  tp  Sir  Thomas 
Baring,  Bart.  M.P.  and  also  on  a  new  Mode  of  preserving 
QiuliJUmerSi  by  the  same,  in  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Mackay,  of  the 
Belgrave  and  Claptonr  Nurseries. 

Dear  Sir, 
According  to  promise,  I  now  send  you  theedging  iron  (^•29.) 
which  I  have  described  to  you,  and  which  I  nope  you  will 

28 


find  to  answer  to  my  description  ;  of  course  some  allowance 
will  be  made  for  the  first  trial,  as  men  are  apt  to  be  prejudiced 
against  new  tools ;  but  I  can  pledge  my  word,  that  I  will 
myself  (notwithstanding  my  infirmities)  cut  as  much  in  one 
day  with  this  instrument  as  I  could  in  four,  or  I  may  say  in  five 
days,  with  the  instrument  in  general  use ;  any  of  my  men 
are  most  willing  to  do  the  same.  In  all  cases,  excepting  when 
there  is  a  long  straight  Ihie  to  be  edged,  a  garden  line  is 
unnecesary :  where  a  line  must  be  used  it  will  perhaps  be  best 
to  place  it  so  that  it  will  run  between  the  wheel  and  the  coulter, 
or  cutting  part  of  the  machine  (a).  A  certain  degree  of  pressure 
is  necessary  upon  the  handle  where  the  ground  is  hard,  and  the 
kneed  coulter  {b)  may  be  used  where  the  edgings  are  not 
very  regular.  When  in  use  I  have  them  daily  sharpened, 
and  the  operator  takes  them  out  in  his  pocket  in  the  morning, 
and  when  one  loses  its  cutting  edge,  he  takes  it  off  and 
places  on  another,  and  so  on. 

The  model  of  the  orange  boxes  (^.  29.)  I  have  also  sent  I 
hope  you  will  approve  of  them ;  you  will  observe  that  they  are 
different  from  Sir  A.  Hume's,  or  those  used  on  the  Continent ; 
they  are  tapered  a  little,  which  gives  them  a  lighter  appearance 
than  when  made  square.  The  advantage  that  this  sort  of  box 
has  over  those  in  use  is,  that  you  can  witli  so  little  trouble  take 
them  to  pieces  and  examine  the  roots  of  tlie  trees,  remove  old, 
and  I'eplace  by  fresh  mould,  prune  the  roots,  see  whether  they 
are  in  a  proper  state,  as  regards  moisture,  &c.  The  last 
particular  I  think  very  material  to  their  health,  the  sides 
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folding  down:  you  can,  ss  often  as  may  be  judged  neceti5anr» 
paint  or  pitch  the  inside  of  the  tioxes,  which  will,  ifproperly 
attended  to,  make  them  last,  if  made  of  good  wood,  for  twenty 
years.  Another  advantage  they  have  over  the  boxes  alluded 
to  is,  that  you  can  take  the  trees  out  of  one  box  and  place  them 
in  others  without  taking  them  to  pieces,  which  you  cannot  do 
with  the  others,  as  they  are  made  of  strong  framed  posts  so 
joined  together  that  it  ls  impossible  to  take  out  your  trees ; 
and  besides,  only  two  of  their  sides  are  moveable.  Id  taking 
this  box  to  pieces  you  have  only  to  pull  up  the  two  iron  bars, 
and  gently  puil  out  two  of  the  sides  {a) ;  the  remaining  sides 
lift  up.  I  generally  fill  up  all  the  bottom  of  the  tubs  with 
broken  brick,  tiles,  and  turf  for  draining,  so  as  to  be  level  with 
the  top  of  the  bottom  bars. 

If  you  think  these  two  things  worth  Mr.  Loudon's  notice, 
you  will  particularly  oblige  me  Dy  sending  them  to  him. 

I  have  been  able  to  keep  cauliflower  for  a  length  of  time 
by  cutting  them  in  a  dry  day,  stripping  off  all  the  leaves,  and 
then  burying  them  among  bog  mould.  The  idea  first  struck 
me  in  Scotland,  from  considering  that  bog  mould  was 
antiseptic,  and  capable  of  resisting  putrel^tion,  particularly 
if  excluded  from  atmospheric  air.  I  covered  some  heads  of 
caulifiower  in  July,  under  the  rubbish  taken  from  the  bottom 
of  an  old  peat  stack,  and  in  November  following,  found  them 
still  fit  for  use.  I  pointed  out  to  your  brother  some  this  year 
at  Stratton,  that  had  been  laid  up  six  weeks,  and  still  good; 
this  I  was,  in  consequence  of  the  long  drought,  obliged  to  do ; 
and  for  weeks  it  was  sent  to  table,  and  found  as  good  as  if 
newly  cut:  it  is  necessary  to  wash  them  well,  as  they  are 
very  black  when  taken  out- 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c 

Charles  MacIntosh. 

StrtOton  Park, 
November  29, 1825. 
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Art.  XIII.  On  the  Remuneration  of  Gardeners.      By  I.  P. 
BuRNARD,  Esq.  of  Eden  Groye,  HoUoway. . 

Dear  Sir, 

I  HAVE  taken  your  first  number  of  the  Gardener's  Macadne^ 
with  which,  on  the  whole,  I  am  tolerably  pleased.  I  did  in- 
tend to  have  sent  you,  as  I  promised  long  ago,  a  plan  and 
specification  of  a  master  gardener's  house,  seed-room,  and 
oflBce;  such  a  one  as  appears  to  me  suitable  for  gardeners, 
firom  60  to  100^.  per  annum,  exclusive  of  board  wages,  &c.,  and 
which  might  be  varied  for  salaries  above  and  below  that  sum: 
bu^  yesterday  I  had  occasion  to  dine  with  a  brother  architect, 
where  one  of  the  company  related  some  things  respecting 
the  way  in  which  gardeners  are  remunerated,  that  quite 
altered  my  determination ;  and  I  now  think  that  to  begin  by 
giving  a  plan  of  a  house,  before  first  acertaining  that  the 
intended  occupant  is  able  to  make  use  of  it,  would  be  little 
better  than  an  insult  to  his  feelings. 

I  respect  all  industrious  men,  and  would  have  them  all 
placed  in  comfortable  circumstances;  but  I  particularly  re- 
spect  gardeners,  because,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  there 
is  no  class  of  rural  operatives,  or  masters,  whose  moral  cha- 
racter stands  so  high,  and  whose  remuneration  is  so  low.  If 
we  take  a  carpenter,  bricklayer,  mason,  or  smith,  and  com- 
pare the  wages  usually  paid  them  through  their  apprentice- 
ship, and  while  they  are  journeymen,  with  the  wages  of  a 
gardener  during  these  states  of  progression;  and  compare 
also  their  intellectual  state,  the  difference  between  the  two 
classes  is  almost  incredible.  A  bricklayer  who  cannot  write, 
and  who  has  not  the  least  knowledge  of  figures,  or  geometry, 
receives  firom  five  to  seven  shillings  a-day,  as  the  common 
price  given  by  master  builders.  A  journeyman  gardener  in 
one  of  the  first  nurseries,  who  has  gone  through  a  course 
of  practical  geometry  and  land  surveying ;  has  a  scientific  know- 
ledge of  Botany,  and  has  spent  his  days  and  his  nights  in 
reading  books  connected  with  his  profession,  gets  no  more 
than  two  shillings  or  two  and  sixpence  a  day.  The  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  it  is  trup,  very  humanely  give  1 4-5.  to  1 8^.  per 
week;  but  you  may  recollect,  in  the  spring  of  1824,  that  an 
Irish  lad  working  in  Jenkins's  nursery,  was  summoned  before 
the  Mary-la-bonne  police  magistrates,  to  provide  for  an 
ill^itimate  child,  and  being  required  .to  allow  the  mother 
two  or  three  shillings  per  week,  assigned  as  a  reason  why  he 
could  not  afford  it,  that  his  wages  were  only  105.  per  week! 
The  magistrate  would  not  believe  bim ;  he  had  but  a  small 
plot  of  a  gai'den,  he  said,  but  be  paid  the  gardener  who 
did  it  up  46'.  a  day :  this  unfortunate  lad,  therefore^  had  the 
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alternative  of  paying  the  money,  going  to  prison,  or  marrying 
the  girl ;  in  the  simplicity  and  goodness  of  his  heart  he  chose 
the  latter.  A  woe  may  be  pronounced  against  the  gardener 
who  marries  so  prematurely ;  and  it  wodld  be  well,  to  have 
written  upon  the  large  gates  of  the  Horticultural  Society's 
garden  at  Chiswick,  something  like  what  Dante  inscribes  on 
the  portal  of  hell : 

^'  Lasciate  ogni  amor  voi  che  entrate," 

or  otherwise  establish  within  them  one  of  those  '^  Bptt^he 
che  hanno  per  frontespizio'  — Qui  si  castrano  i  Ragazzi  Gfiar- 
diniere  a  buon  mercato  ! " 

With  respect  to  master  gardeners,  to  what  class  of  gentle- 
men's servants,  is  there  so  much  confided,  and  so  little  paid  ? 
Not  to  mention  the  general  care  of  the  kitchen  garden  and 
pleasure  ground,  it  often  happens  that  a  gaixlener  has 
two  or  three  hundred  men  under  his  direction  for  executing 
improvements.  The  work  of  all  these  men,  or  their  time,  he 
has  to  measure,  or  to  calculate ;  and  perhaps  60/.  or  80/.  a  week 
passes  through  his  hands  for  their  payment ;  while  he  has  not 
more  than  as  many  pounds  a  year  for  himself.  .Is  there  not 
something  very  extraordinary  in  this  ?  Would  any  mercantile 
man  or  manufacturer  consider  it  safe  to  entrust  so  much 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  man  so  ill  paid,  and  consequently 
so  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  dishonesty  ?  Yet  how  seldom 
do  we  hear  of  gardeners  felling  short  in  their  accounts.  So 
rarely  does  that  happen,  that  I  do  not  recollect  of  a  single 
instance.;  this  must  be  attributed  to  the  high  moral  character 
of  gardeners,  which  may  be  traced  in  part  to  the  recluse  way 
in  which  they  are  brought  up,  and  in  part  to  the  nature  of  their 
profession ;  even  Bailiiis,  or  as  you  call  them,  Agronomes,  are 
more  apt  to  deviate  irom  the  moral  principle  than  gardeners ; 
probably  from  the  influence  of  attending  markets,  to  which,  it 
may  be  said,  every  person  going  as  a  buyer  or  seller,  goes 
witn  an  intention  to  deceive,  more  or  less,  the  person  he  may 
have  to  deal  with. 

However,  I  am  deviating  from  my  purpose,  and,  I  fear, 
weakening  the  force  of  what  I  have  to  say.  It  is  briefly  this ; 
one  of  the  richest  if  not  the  very  richest  nobleman  in  England, 
has  just  parted  with  his  gardener  upon  the  subject  of  wages. 
This  gardener,  it  was  stated  where  I  dined,  is  among  the  most 
intelligent  of  those  of  your  country ;  he  went  to  the  situation 
about  seven  years  ago;  and  besides  doing  the  common 
routine  of  a  nobleman's  gardens,  he  laid  out  an  immense 
park  and  pleasure  ground,  from  his  own  designs ;  and  that  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  universal  satisfaction.     The  place,  in 
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&hort,  is  talked  o£,  and  we  all  know  how  proud  Mr.  P.  fs  of 
the  share  he  had  in  the  architecture  of  the  house.  The 
gardener  went  there  on  wages  which  he  felt  to  be  low ;  but 
which  he  trusted  would  be  raised  as  he  displayed  his  talents. 
With  the  most  honourable  feelings  he  declined  asking  for  an 
advance  while  the  great  works  he  nad  in  hand  were  going  on, 
least  it  might  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  threat  to  leave  in  the 
midst  of  them ;  but  when  the  whole  was  completed,  he  then 
respectfully  represented  to  his  employer  that  he  found  great 
difficulty  in  supporting  himself,  his  wife,  and  three  children  on 
forty  pounds  a  year,  and  eleven  shillings  a  week  boa.rd  ^ages, 
for  he  had  no  perquisites,  not  even  milk  or  a  pig.  The 
magnificent  and  generous  nobleman,  not  more  rich  than 
pious,  after  several  weeks'  consideration  offered  an  addition  of 
12L  a  year.  Such  is  the  liberality  of  a  man  who  is  said  to 
have  upwards  of  100,000^  a-year.  I  make  no  reflections  on 
the  subject,  but  I  think  it  is  a  fit  case  to  be  recorded  in  the 
Gardener^s  Magazine  for  the  benefit  of  its  practical  readers. 
Had  this  gardener  not  been  an  honourable  minded  man,  and 
enthusiastic  in  his  profession,  he  never  would  have  gone  on 
for  so  many  years  with  such  extensive  works,  and  with  so 
paltry  a  remuneration.  But  he  was  wrapped  up  in  the  plans 
ne  was  executing,  and  fancied  that  while  erecting  a  column 
to  his  own  fame  as  a  gardener,  he  was  also  laying  the  surest 
foundation  for  an  increase  of  salary,  and,  in  short,  for  rendering 
bis  situation  comfortable  and  permanent.  At  the  moment, 
however,  when  he  thought  of  beginning  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
his  labours,  he  was  politely  swept  away  irom  the  place  where 
he  had  spent  his  best  years,  and  made  his  greatest  exertions ; 
and  the  small  increase  of  salary  that  was  denied  him  was 
more  than  included  in  the  wages  of  his  successor.     Had  this 

gardener  not  been  an  honest  man,  he  might,  out  of  the 
lousands  a  year  that  passed  through  his  hands,  in  the  mul- 
tifarious payments  of  from  250  to  300  men  weekly,  easily  have 
helped  himself.  Is  not  such  treatment  enough  to  tempt  men 
to  dishonesty  ?  and  is  it  not  astonishing  that  gentlemen,  when 
they  hire  servants,  do  not  take  these  things  into  account  in 
adjusting  their  remuneration  ?  In  a  word,  there  is  no  class 
of  servants  so  ill  paid  as  gardeners,  and  none,  who  from  their 
general  good  conduct,  and  the  long  study  and  attention 
required  to  excel  in  their  profession,  deserve  to  be  so  well  paid. 
But  I  am  confounding  general  views  with  the  relation  of  a 
particular  case,  and  shall,  therefore,  conclude  for  the  present, by 
expressing  a  hope,  that  this  case  will  teach  them  —  never  to 
trust  to  the  gratitude  or  generosity  of  their  employers  for  that 
which  they  are  entitled  to  receive  from  them  as  matter  of 
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right.    Bat  you  shall  hear  from  me  again  on  this  isubject 
before  I  sena  you  any  plans  of  gardener's  houses. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

L  P.  BURNARD. 

Formosa  Cottage^  HolUmayy 
IQth  Fdruary,  1826. 


Art.  XIV.  On  the  Bhtrri  Spence  and  other  nem  Pears^  and 
on  the  art  of  keeping  Fndt.  By  W.  Braddick,  Esq.  F.H.S. 
of  Boughton  Mount,  Kent 

Dear  Sir, 
In  the  account  of  new  pears  planted  by  me  on  Coxheath, 
as  published  by  you  in  the  first  number  of  the  Gardener's 
Magazine,  there  is  an  omission  of  the  word  Spence,  ^fter 
the  word  Beurre.  As  it  cost  me  much  trouble  to  obtain 
possession  of  a  bud  of  this  fine  pear,  I  feel  desirous  that  this 
omission  should  not  go  uncorrected,  in  order  that  the  pear 
may  be  more  generally  known  :  the  more  especially  as  it  has 
ripened  well  on  espalier  and  standard  trees,  both  in  Surrey 
and  Kent,  which  inclines  me  to  think  that  it  will  prove  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  our  fruit  growers.  Its  history  is  as 
follows :  —  About  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  when  I  wa&  just 

Sdng  to  undertake  my  annual  journey  to  the  Continent,  for 
e  purpose  of  collecting  buds  of  new  fruits,  my  much 
esteemed  and  valued  friend,  Roger  Wilbraham,  Esq.,  hap- 
pened to  call  on  me ;  in  the  course  of  conversation  we  spoke 
of  the  advantages  which  posterity  would  derive  from  the 
labours  of  those  horticulturists  of  the  present  day,  who  are 
now  employed  in  raising  new  fruits,  through  the  know- 
ledge which  is  pretty  generally  disseminated  of  the  sexual 
intercourse  of  plants.  Mr.  Wilbraham  said,  that  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  discard  all  the  bad,  and  to  make  a 
judicious  selection  of  a  moderate  number  of  good  table 
fiiiits ;  the  time,  labour,  trouble,  difficulty,  and  expence  which 
would  attend  the  bringing  this  matter  about,  owing  to  the 
many  thousands  of  new  fruits  yearly  coming  forward,  was 
then  spoken  of,  as  it  is  supposed  that  not  more  than  two  or 
three  per  cent,  of  any  number  of  new  fruits  raised  from  seed, 
turn  out  to  be  superior  in  goodness  to  the  parents  from 
whence  the  seed  is  derived.  Mr.  Wilbraham  then  suf^ested 
to  me  that  I  should  ask  such  amateurs  of  new  fruits  as  I 
might  visit  during  my  intended  journey,  which  of  all  the 
fhuts  .raised  by  each  individual  were  esteemed  the  best,  and 
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confine  my  collection  to  sorts  preferred.  Upon  my  after- 
wards putting  this  question  to  M.  Von  Mans,  professor  of 
chemistry,  agriculture,  and  rural  oeconomy,  at  the  Univerr 
sity  pf  ^Quyain^  who  had  raised  80»000  new  pears,  he  very 
laconically  replied,  ^'  Monsieur  Braddick,  that  depends  on 
taste;"  (Bering  me  at  the  same  time,  with  a  grace  peculiar 
to  our  continental  neighbours,  a  pinch  of  snuff  out  of  an 
ele^nt  box,  which  be  said  was  presented  to  him  by  the  king 
of  Wiirtemberg,  for  a  new  pear  which  he  had  raised,  and 
named  la  Roi  de  Wiirtemberg,  on  account  of  that  king's 
liking  it.  I  then  asked  him,  if  nis  own  taste  was  called  upon 
to  decide  the  question,  to  which  of  all  bis  new  pears  he 
would  give  the  preference;  he  immediately  replied,  with  much 
vivacity,  "  The  Beurr^  Spence,"  and  added,  "  this  fruit,  to 
my  taste,  is  inestimable,  and  has  no  competitor." 

I  obtained  from  the  learned  professor  a  letter  addressed  to 
his  gardener ;  he  at  the  same  time  gave  me  leave  to  take 
buds  out  of  his  garden,  which  was  fourteen  miles  from 
Louvain ;  upon  my  presenting  M.  V.  M.'s  letter  to  his  gar- 
dener, a  Walloon,  I  found  great  difficulty  in  making  him  un- 
derstand me ;  he,  however,  readily  gave  me  buds ;  but,  as  it 
appeared  two  years  after,  upon  my  fruiting  those  buds  in 
England,  the  pear  which  he  named  Beurr^  Spence  turned 
out  to  be  the  Gros  Dillan,  another  new  pear,  very  fine,  and 
very  large,  fit  for  an  espalier.  Upon  discovering  that  I  had 
not  yet  got  possession  of  the  Beurre  Spence,  I  went  to 
Louvain  again,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  establishing  that 
pear  in  England.  As  soon  as  I  fruited  it,  I  sent  specimens  of 
the  fruit,  with  a  great  many  other  new  pears,  to  the  Horti- 
cultural Society.  Mr.  Turner,  the  under  secretary,  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  the  very  best  of  all  the  new  flemish  pears 
et  raised  ;  to  which  I  have  to  add,  that  I  accord  with  professor 
an  Mons  and  Mr.  Turner,  in  my  opinion  of  its'  merits;  it 
being  in  my  estimation  the  very  best  table  fruit  that  we  at 
present  possess,  for  its  season,  which  is  from  the  middle  of 
October  to  the  middle  of  November.  I  gave  buds  or  grafts 
of  thia  pear  to  Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Gibbs,  Mr.  Kirk,  Mr. 
Ronalds,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Masters,  Mr.  Knevett,  and  many 
other  nurserymen  and  gardeners,  of  whom  I  presume  plants 
by  this  time  may  be  hacL 

As  I  do  not  like  to  send  you  a  barren  letter,  I  herewith 
forward  you  specimens  of  two  other  new  pears,  which  have 
heretofore  been  exhibited  by  me  at  a  meeting  of  the  Horti- 
culture Society. 

Beurrg  Pentacost    (Good.    Cond.) 

Poire  d'Ajianas.    This  pear  is  nearly  allied  in  appearance 
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and  flavour  to  the  Present  de  Malines,  and  Passe  Colmar.  The 
twd  pears  now  sent  grew  against  a  west  wall,  in  my  garden 
at  Thames  Ditton,  in  Surrey.     (Excellent.     Cond,) 

I  have  kept  back  those  pears  as  long  as  I  conv^ently 
could,  in  order  to  try  the  keeping  quality  of  the  fruit  against 
the  Poire  d'Auch,  heretofore  our  best  keeping  pear.  A 
specimen  of  this  last  I  send,  that  you  may  compare  them 
together.  It  is  scarcely  treating  these  pears  with  fair  play, 
to  tumble  tliem  about  before  tasting,  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  as  such  usage  is  almost  certain  of  deterioratmg  their 
flavour,  by  bringing  on  fermentation  into  their  juice,  which 
will  render  them  mealy.  To  keep  fruits  well,  they  should 
be  preserved  in  an  equal  dry  temperature,  under  the  fer- 
menting point,  from  wnence  they  should  only  be  brought 
just  at  the  time  of  using.  This  my  experience  teaches,  and 
'  acting  upon  this  principle,  I  have  prepared  the  fruit  room  in 
my  new  habitation,  for  my  choice  keeping  fruit,  thirty-two 
feet  under  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  the  solid  dry  rock ; 
the  foundation  being  laid  thirty-three  feet  and  a'  half  above 
the  level  of  the  spring  in  the  well,  a  few  yards  off.  The 
stone  which  was  quarried  out  of  these  three  stories  of  cellars, 
was  all  used  in  the  building,  and  cost  less  than  an  equivalent 
of  bricks  at  fifteen  shilling  per  thousand. 

Respectfully,  I  am. 

Dear  Sur,  &c. 
Boughton  Mount,  John  Bkadoick. 

March  1. 1826. 


Art,  XV .  Remarks  on  the  Constitution  and  Administration  of 
the  London  Horticultural  Society*  By  a  Fellow  of  the 
Society. 

Sir, 
I  CONGRATULATE  you  vcry  sincerely  on  the  undertaking  a 
Gardener's  Magazine,  which,  if  conducted  with  common 
care,  and  some  spice  of  impartiality,  will  be  as  amusing  as 
instructing  to  amateur  gardeners  like  myself.  I  am  not  given 
to  authorship,  and  have  some  hesitation  in  putting  pen  to 
paper,  when  I  consider  that  it  is  to  be  printed;  but  the  fact 
is,  you  have  won  my  heart  by  the  remark  in  your  first  num- 
ber, on  the  laying  out  of  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  Cbiswick ;  if  the  term  "  laying  out"  may,  with  any 
thing  like  decent  propriety,  be  applied  to  such  an  arrangement 
of  straight  walks  and  kidney- sh^>ed  clumps,  as  are  displayed 
in  this  garden  of  the  richest  and  most  highly  patronized 
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society  in  England*  I  have  a  deal  to  say  oh  the  subject  of 
the  society,  and  I  hope  that  I  shall  have  the  good  fortune 
from  time  to  time  to  be  permitted  to  occupy  a  spare  page  or 
two  in  your  Magazine.  The  society  has  done  and  will  do 
much  good ;  but,  like  most  of  these  companies  and  societies 
it  has  the  seeds  of  its  own  corruption  within  it  —  ^^  there  is 
something  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark."  I  trust  that 
notwithstanding  you  are  a  member,  you  will  hear  both  sides, 
and  freely  admit  the  remarks  of  each. 

The  greatest  benefit  and  the  greatest  evil  to  the  concern  is 
the  secretary ;  benefit,  becauseheisindefatigableintheestablish- 
ment  and  management;  his  whole  time,  care,  and  attention  is 
devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  it ;  but  then  comes  the  evil —  the 
society  receives  the  benefit  of  his  care,  time,  and  attention  for 
DOthing —  and  this  to  me  is  a  great  eviL  Shall  we  not  fall  into 
the  same  error  as  other  societies  who  have  been  patronized 
by  honorary  secretaries  ?  Is  not  the  society  accepting  too 
much  ?  Seeing  how  rich  it  is,  would  it  not  be  much  wiser  if 
all  its  ofiicers,  except  those  whose  services  are  professedly  of 
an  honorary  nature,  were  paid?  The  objection  to  the  con- 
trary is,  that  when  this  is  not  done,  the  individual  has  claims 
on  it,  which,  from  being  undefined,  are  always  dangerous. 
How  can  the  different  members  with  any  grace  gainsay  the 
wishes  of  one  who  has  done  so  much  for  them  ?  How  can 
the  distribution  of  this  patronage,  or  the  donation  of  that 
packet  of  seeds,  or  that  plant,  be  denied  to  him  who  has  been 
such  a  benefactor?  As  far  as  I  am  convinced,  and  as  my 
knowledge  goes,  I  should  say,  that  though  Mr.  Knight  was  the 
king,  the  secretary  must,  to  all  who  dabble  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  interior,  be  considered  as  the  ^^  viceroy  over  him."  Is  he 
not  omnipotent  in  the  councU  —  in  the  committee  of  drawings 
—  in  the  garden  committee  —  and  in  short,  in  every  thing? 
Suppose  hun  to  give  offence  to  any  member,  to  whom  is  that 
member  to  complain  ?  Will  the  council  venture  to  decide 
against  the  secretary  ? 

Now  you  must  not  fancy  for  a  moment  that  I  am  disin- 
clined towards  our  secretary,  or  the  society,  —  far  from  it  I 
only  mention  these  things  for  the  benefit  of  the  former^  and 
th^  well  being  of  the  latter.  At  present  it  is  going  on  swim- 
mingly.  Government,  it  is  said,  has,  or  is  about  to  bestow,  a 
large  sum  of  money  for  the  furtherance  of  its  objects ;  and,  as 
this  is  the  case,  the  concern  belongs  to  the  public  in  some 
measure;  and  as  such,  all  dlfiiculty  or  delicacy  as  to  observ- 
ation is  removed.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  as  much  surprise 
as  regret  to  find,  that  with  such  a  vast  annual  subscription  — 
and  a  subscription  of  some  thousands  of  pounds  for  the 
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garden,  it  has  been  thought  neoeisary  to  go  a  begging  to  the 
government:  let  that,  however,  pass;  but  }f  the  money  is 
got,  at  all  events  let  us  see  how  it  is  spent 

I  shall  not  overwhelm  you  with  too  much  at  once ;  but 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  a  great  deal  has  been  spent 
in  objects  which  are  not  quite  within  the  spirit  of  the 
meaning  of  the  charter;  or,  what  is  of  more  consequence, 
the  meaning  or  wishes  of  the  subscribers.  I  tliink  it  certainly 
never  was  mtended  to  form  in  the  garden  a  botanical  col- 
lection. And  is  there  any  occasion  for  it  when  we  have  Kew 
and  the  Linnsean  Society?  As  for  the  introduction  of  new 
and  beautiful  flowers,  that  is  quite  consistent  with  the  original 
foundation ;  but  that  a  large  part  of  the  funds  should  be  ap- 
plied in  sending  collectors  to  all  parts  of  the  globe,  to 
Canton,  Columbia,  the  Cape,  &c.  I  think  it  quite  b^de  what 
the  original  founders  meant 

There  is  another  very  questionable  point  I  am  an  ori- 
^nal  subscriber.  Well,  it  has  been  determined  to  establish  a 
garden  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  first,  and  a  particular  sub- 
scription for  it  was  set  on  foot.  This  was  not  done  at  a 
General  Meeting,  I  believe ;  at  least  I,  as  a  subscriber,  was  no 
party  to  this,  as  far  as  I  know.  To  those  who  subscribe  to  the 
gardens  there  are  particular  privileges  attached ;  they  may  have 
plants  on  application.  They  give  tickets  to  view  the- garden 
to  their  friends ;  in  fact,  they  are  a  **  privileged  class,"  and  I,  an 
old  subscriber,  am  turned  into  the  lower  orders,  and  am  nO 
longer  a  member  of  the  society ;  and  I  must  either  do  what 
my  circumstances  do  not  conveniently  admit  of,  or  I  must 
remain  in  my  degraded  state.  It  is  true,  I  continue  to  have 
the  right  of  goin^  to  the  garden  myself;  but  when  a  friend 
asks  me  for  a  ticket,  I  am  obliged  to  confess  I  cannot  give 
one.  Why  not?  is  the  answer;  Mr.  So  and  So  has  as 
many  as  he  likes.  There  I  am  driven  up  into  a  corner,  and 
obliged  to  confess  that  I  am  only  one  of  the  poor  members, 
and  cannot  assist  him.     The  same  as  to  the  distributions. 

In  short,  the  London  Horticultural  Society  has  ceased  to 
be  conducted  on  liberal  principles  for  the  benefit  of  horticul- 
ture; and  its  main  efforts  are  directed  to  its  own  agrandize- 
ment;  in  scmie  respects  to  the  positive  injury  of  horticulturists, 
by  paralysing  the  efforts  of  individuals.  Whether  this  will  go 
on,  or  whether  the  energies  of  some  individuals  will  lead  to  a 
general  reformation  of  the  system  of  management,  it  is  im* 
possible  to  foresee.  But  this  much  I  think,  you  and  most  of 
the  practical  gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  who 
are  fellows,  will  agree  in,  that  a  reformation  is  highly  necessary. 

I  ttn.  Sir,  &c. 

A  Fellow  of  the  Society. 
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Note  hf  the  Conductor,  —  The  author  of  the  foregoing  paper 
will  excuse  us  for  having  omitted  so  much  of  what  be  had 
written.  We  should  not  have  inserted  his  letter  at  all,  had  it 
been  the  only  one  received  on  the  subject;  but  as  there  seems 
among  many  practical  gardeners  in  the  neigU>ourhi)od  of 
London  a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  with  the^soofety,  whether 
well  or  ill  grounded  we  do  not  pretend  to  say,  we<  consider  it 
our  duty  to  attend  to  it ;  more  particularly  as  it  is  practical 
gardeners  who  are  the  chief  readers  of  this  Magazine.  Dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  can  never  do  harm,  and  may  do  good. 
We  perfectly  agree  with  the  writer  on  the  subject  of  an  unpaid 

•  secretary;  but  we  question  much,  if  any  secretary,  however 
well  paid,  would  have  raised  the  society  to  the  same  decree 
of  eminence  that  has  been  done  by  the  present  one.  it  is 
only  just,  therefore,  that  he  ought  to  be  gratified,  in  return, 
witn  as  great  a  share  of  power  as  is  consistent  with  the 
digni^  and  safety  of  the  society.  To  the  fi'iends  of  hor-i 
ticultufe,  the  most  interesting  point  is,  the  question  whether, 
according  to  their  present  plan  and  proceedings,  this  so- 
ciety will  be  able  to  get  income  sufficient  to  go  on  with  for 
many  years.  A  plan,  we  think,  should  have  been  adopted, 
which  would  not  have  involved  so  great  an  annual  expence. 
No  society,  in  our  opinion,  should  interfere  with  any  thing 
that  can  be  very  well  or  better  done  by  individuals ;  and  on 
this  principle,  if  that  in  question  were  to  limit  iteelf  to  absolute 
udlity,  its  business  would  be  very  simple,  and  not  very  ex- 
pensive. In  the  first  place,  there  would  be  ho  occasion  for 
an  extensive  garden ;  for  we  feel  well  assured  that  the  only 
real  good  to  be  done  by  this  part  of  the  establishment,  is  to 
bring  together  all  the  varieties  of  fruits  and  culinary  vege- 
tables now  scattered  over  the  country,  and  form  complete 
descriptive  catalogues  of  them.  A  few  acres  enclosed  by  a 
good  wall,  and  a  vinery  of  150  feet  in  length,  would  have 
been  more  than  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  There  is  not 
another  point  in  the  whole  circle  of  gardening  that  would 
not  have  been  much  better  done  by  individuals  than  by  this 
or  any  society  whatever.  For  example,  to  procure  plants 
and  fruits  from  abroad  —  ofier  handsome  premiums  for  them. 
To  propagate  and  disseminate  them  when  received — give 
them  to  we  nurserymen.  To  ascertain  any  point  by  ex- 
periment —  state  the  desideratum,  and  the  reward  you  will 
give  for  the  best  account  of  the  result  —  trials  wUl  be  made 
by  several,  and  instead  of  one  result  you  will  have  a  dozen. 
^o  experimental  discovery  of  much  importance  was  ever 
made  by  any  society.  The  great  strength  of  a  country,  whe- 
dber  politically  or  scientifically,  is  founded  on  the  energies 
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of  the  individuals  who  compose  it,  and,  therefore,  any 
measure  which  has  a  tendency  to  repress  individual  enei^, 
and  induce  a  reliance  on  others,  is  injurious.  Of  this  nature 
is  all  monopoly,  and  we  think  the  horticultural  society  attempt 
too  mifch  in  this  way ;  from  the  one  extreme  of  sending  out 
botanical  collectors  to  every  part  of  the  world,  to  the  other 
of  supplying  gentlemen  with  practical  gardeners.  We  con- 
sider the  latter  point,  indeed,  as  so  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  dignity  of  the  society,  that  we  are  astonished  it  should  be 
persisted  in.  An  institution  with  ^^  His  sacred  Majesty"  as  a 
patron,  and  emperors  and  kings  as  members,  to  keep  an 
office  for  servants  !  And  while  all  this  is  being  attended  to, 
the  gardening  comforts  of  the  laboring  classes  is  totally  ne-  ]|[[ 
glecled.     {See  Art  I.  p.  101.) 

But  we  would  not  confine  a  grand,  central,  horticultural 
society,  like  that  of  London,  to  bare  utility ;  we  would  wish 
it  to  have  a  splendid  garden  as  an  additional  ornament  to  the 
metropoliis,  and  a  first-rate  specimen  of  the  art  of  garden- 
ing. This,  once  done,  could  be  kept  up  at  such  an  annual 
expence  as  it  might  reasonably  be  expected  would  be  raised 
by  the  ordinary  income  of  the  society ;  but  independently 
altogether  of  utdity  or  splendour  we  think  it  very  questionable 
if.  the  present  system  of  embracing  so  many  objects  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  can  be  continued  for  many  years  longer*  • 


Art.  XVI.     Abridgments  of  Communications  which  want  of 
room  precludes  our  insefiing  at  length* 

The  authors  of  the  following  papers  are  requested  to  ex- 
cuse the  Conductor  for  the  liberty  he  has  taken  in  presenting 
their  communications  in  an  abridged  state.  There  is  not  one 
of  them  that  would  not  have  done  credit  to  its  writer  and  to 
the  magazine  if  printed  at  length ;  and  some  of  them  were 
actually  put  in  type  for  that  purpose ;  but  want  of  room  and 
the  disadvantages  of  delay  have  compelled  us  to  follow  this 
course. 

\.  On  the  Cultivation  of  Gourds  and  Pompions.  By  Mr. 
Henry  Gray,  Gardener,  CamberwelL  Dated  December 
i2th,  1825. 

Mr.  Gray's  employer  had  lived  a  good  deal  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  there  acquired  a  taste  for  using  the  different  va- 
rieties of  edible  gourds,  as  a  substitute  for  our  common 
culinary  vegetables.  Mr.  Gray  plants  in  the  paths  between 
Asparagus  beds,  and  lets  the  vines  run  over  them;  and  he 
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considers  that,  their  large  leaves  do  good  to  the  asparagus 
roots  by  protecting  them  from  the  sun,  while  the  tall 
stems  of  the  asparagus  afford  a  shelter  to  the  leaves  of 
the  gourds.  Last  summer's  extraordinary  drought,  had 
burned  up,  on  his  gravelly  soil,  the  cabbages,  peas,  tur- 
nips, &c.  by  the  beginning  of  August,  and  had  he  not  been 
provided  with  gourds  as  a  substitute,  the  family  must  have 
had  recourse  to  market.  The  servants  disliked  them  at  fif^t, 
but  soon  came  to  like  them  better  than  summer  cabbage.* 
He  therefore  recommends,  especially  where  the  soil  is  liable 
to  be  burnt  up  in'  summer,  planting  the  vegetable  marrow 
and  other  Cucurbitacese  as  a  reserve  crop. 

Note. — To  the  above  we  may  add,  that  the  tender  tops  of  all 
the  edible  species  of  cucurbitacese,  boiled  as  greens  or  spinage, 
are  a  fully  more  delicate  vegetable  than  the  fruit.  It  must  be 
worth  something  to  gardeners  and  cooks  to  know  that  either, 
or  both,  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  when  scarcely  any 
thing  else  can  be  got. 

2.  On  the  Cultivation  of  the  English  and  American  Cranberry 
and  the  Water^cressj  at  Bretton  Hall.  By  Mr.  Christie^ 
Duff,  late  Gardener  there.  Dated'  December  20th» 
1825. 

The  beds  are  made  across  a  bank  which  slopes  to  the 
south,  and  the  plants,  instead  of  being  shaded,  as  is.  gener- 
aUy  recommended  for  those  planted  in  gardens,  are  fuUy  ex- 
posed to  the  summer's  sun.  The  advantages  to  the  fruit 
are  obvious.  The  beds  are  six  feet  wide  with  two- feet  trenches 
between  them,  through  which  passes  a  stream  of  running 
water.  The  sloping  situation  renders  it  necessary  to  run  a 
small  line  of  puddle  along  the  lower  edges  of  each  bed^  as 
high  as  the  surface  of  the  peat,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
water.  By  this,  and  other  obvious  arrangements,  the  water 
circulates  n*om  trench  to  trench,  entering  at  the  top  and  passing 
off  at  the  bottom  of  the  declivity.  Very  sandy  peat  is  used. 
In  winter  the  water  is  kept  low,  but  in  summer  it  is  raised  as 
high  as  the  surface  of  the  beds,  and  so  as  occasionally  to 
flood  them.  Abundance  of  water  Mr.  Duff  considers  as 
essentially  necessary  to  the  success  of  this  plan. 

The  cresses,  it  will  be  easily  conceived,  are  grown  in  the 
trenches  among  the  running  water ;  a  little  sand  being  laid 
along  them  to  promote  their  rooting.  The  'sub-soU  of  the 
whole  bank  devoted  to  this  mode  of  culture  is  a  retentive 
clay. 
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3.  On  the  Management  <^  nesiy-importeA  Orange  and  Lemon 
trees.  By  Mr.  William  Moore,  Gardener  at  East  Ham, 
Surrey.     Dated  Jan.  SSth. 

The  trees,  as  soon  as  received,  were  immersed,  half  way 
up  their  stems  in  water  about  6*°  for  twelve  hours.  They 
were  then  potted,  their  stems  wrapped  round  with  soft  hay- 
bands,  from  the  root  to  the  bud ;  the  shoots  from  these  buds 
cut  down  to  three  eyes;  and  finally  the  pots  plunged  into  a 
bed  of  nearly  spent  dung,  made  up  in  the  vinery.  They  were 
regularly  watered  morning  and  evening,  and  the  hay>bands  well 
moistened  every  time ;  the  water  used  was  of  65°,  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  bouse.  In  ten  days  they  all  began  to  push 
vigorously ;  excepting  one  plant,  which  was  neiuier  steeped 
in  water,  nor  wrapped  round  with  hay-bands,  and  which  re- 
mained a  month  quite  inactive,  while  the  others  had  produced 
shoots  from  four  to  eight  inches  long.  Heat  and  proportionate 
moisture,  Mr.  Moore  concludes,  are  the  grand  agents  of 
v^etatlon. 

4.  An  Account  of  an  Experimeniy  "aihich  saves  to  show  that 
Hot-house  Flues  may  draiio  very  'well  without  terminating  in 
an  ttpright  Shqflor  Chitraiey.  By  Mr.  Matthias  Saul,  of 
Lancaster,  Inventor  of  Saul's  Fruit-gatherer  (Ennfc.  i^Gard. 
j  1S4.7.)  and  other  Machines.     Dated  Feb.  7th. 

Mr.  Saul's  green-house  flue  always  had  the  worst  draught 
in  frosty  weather,  apparently  from  some  defect  in  the  upright 
chimney.  .  As  an  experiment,  he  made  an  opening  into  the 
flue,  and  made  a  wood  flue  sixteen  inches  long  {Jg  30.  b), 
"  I  found,"  he  says,  "  the  smoke  came  out  with  great  force  and 
ran  along  the  ground  (e),  and  none  came  out  at  the  chim- 
ney (y).  I  then  supposed  my  chimney  (^ )  must  be  too  small. 
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I  therefore  made  a  wooden  flue^  to  fix  on  the  sixteen-inch 
piece,  when  it  completely  stopped  the  smoke.  I  then  fixed 
it  in  a  sloping  direction  (g\  when  a  little  smoke  came  out; 
I  then  took  it  completely  away,  as  I  was  convinced  the  six- 
teen-inch flue  answered  the  best  I  have  made  a  stop  to  put 
on  the  sixteen-inch  flue,  as  the  chimney  draws  well  when  it  is 
not  fix)sty  weather,  and  no  smoke  in  the  least  comes  oat  at  the 
tube  (b)  when  it  is  not  fi'ost" 

5  On  the  Winter  Managemerd  of  Bees^  by  a  Clergyman^  in 
Morcyshire.  Conmiunicated  by  Miss  Ann  Dingwall. 
Dated  Feb.  9th. 

In  a  severe  winter,  bees  are  for  the  most  part  asle^, 
and  do  not  eat  much  of  their  honey ;  in  a  mild  winter  they 
are  in  motion,  and  eating,  and  have  not  an  opportunitv  of 
renovating  their  stores  ih)m  flowers.  Keeping  these  nicts 
in  view,  and  the  winters  in  Morayshire  being  remarkable 
for  mildness,  Miss  Dingwall's  friend  put  his  bees  to  rest  in  the 
month  of  October,  by  Burying  them  in  a  peat-stack;  and  did 
not  restore  them  to  motion  till  the  willows  were  in  blossom, 
in  the  following  April,  The  success  was  most  complete,  and 
the  practice  worthy  of  imitation  in  other  districts,  by  placing 
the  hives  in  cold  oark  cellars,  or  ice-houses. 

6.  Historical  Notice  of  ttxx>  Varieties  of  the  Garden  Pea.  By 
Mr.  T.  H.  Masters,  Eden  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington. 
Dated  Feb.  25. 

/^  Master's  Imperial  Marrow  Pea  was  raised  a  few  years  since 
by  Mr.  W.  Masters,  seedsman,  Canterbury.  Among  some 
green  marrow-fat  peas  which  he  was  saving  for  seed,  he 
observed  one  or  two  very  diflerent  from  the  rest,  which  were 
careiuUy  preserved,  and  they  have  proved  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  Ust  of  peas ;  they  are  hardy,  and  grow  about  five  feet 
high ;  their  size,  dark  green  colour,  and  richness  of  flavour, 
will  always  recommend  them  at  table. 

The  ZhoarfKnighfs  Marrow  Pea  was  raised  by  a  gendeman's 
gardener,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sittingboume,  I^ent,  and  is  a 
newer  variety  than  the  preceding  one.  This  pea  attains 
nearly  the  same  height  as  the  Blue  Prussian  Pea,  but  never 
higher;  —  in  all  other,, respects,  even  to  the  shrivelly  appear- 
ance of  the  seed,  it  resembles  the  very  excellent  pea  raised 
by  the  indefadgaMe  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

7.  On  the  Cultivation  of  Pear  Trees  for  Perry.     By  Ru&.- 

Ticus,  of  Kent.     Dated  Feb.  25th. 

RusTicus  observes,  that  in  many  orchards,  containing  apple 
and  pear  trees,  the  apples  will  be  found  cankered  and  un- 
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beatthy,  while  the  pears  are  sound  and  vigorous,  llie  pear, 
he  says,  is  naturally  less  capricious  than  the  apple,  both  in 
regatd  to  soil  and  situation.  For  thiH  reason,  he  suggests, 
that  pear  ti'ees,  especially  those  kinds  whose  fruit  is  adapted 
for  perry,  should  be  more  frequently  planted  than  at  present 
In  every  orchard  he  would  have  both  apples  and  pears,  in 
such  quantities  as  to  admit  of  making  the  fruit  into  cider  or 
perry ;  and  as  the  pear  crop  often  succeeds  when  the  apple 
crop  fails,  when  cider  could  not  be  made,  perry  might  be  had. 

8.  JteTnarkabU  Specimens  o/"  Pceonia  Papaveracea,  Madras 
Citron,  and.  Magnolia  Conspicua,  in  the  Gardem  of  Worm- 
leybury,  in  Herl/brdskire.  Communicated  by  Sir  Abraham 
Ht;ME,  BarL  F.  K.  S.  H.  S.  &c.  the  Proprietor.  Dated 
March  18. 

Pceonia  Papaveracea  is  in  a  house  16  feet  long,  10  feet 
wide,  and  8  feet  high,  and  is  entirely  filled' with  the  plant,  so 
that  its  circumference  may  he  estimated  at  39  feet;  and  it  would 
be  sbll  larger  if  the  tree  had  sufficient  space.  There  are  on 
it  at  this  time  6S0  buds. 

ITie  Madras  Citron  is  2 1  feet  in  height,  and  1 5  feet  in  width, 
triuned  on  the  wall  and  partly  on  the  glass  roof  of  the  con- 
servatory. It  bore  last  year  between  tJiree  and  four  dozen  of 
fruit,  some  of  which  weighed  above  five  pounds. 


Magnolia  Conspicaa  (^-31.)  is  20fe££  in  height,  and  spreads 
20  feet  on  the  wall,  and  5  feet  above  it.  It  requires  no  prdtect- 
tion,  and  produced  a  year  or  two  ago  above  900  flowers ,-  thb 
year  730  are  coming  out. 
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REVIEWS. 


Art.  I.     Systematic  Botany. 

i 

Caroli  Linnai  Syttema  VegetaMium^  editio  decima-^exta  eurante 
CuRTio  Sprengel.    Vols.  1.  &  2.     Gatiingay  1825,  8vo. 

X  HE  physical  sciences  are  generally  supposed  to  depend 
almost  entirely  upon  the  powers  of  human  observation  for 
their  perfection  and  final  developement ;  and  it  was  formerly 
admitted  as  an  incontrovertible  axiom,  that  philosophical 
induction  or  metaphysical  classification  had  little  or  no  e£Pect 
upon  the  actual  amount  of  ascertained  facts,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  upon  the  elements  of  science.  It  has  been  a 
common  belief  that  the  classification  of  natural  objects  had  no 
other  end  than  that  of  forming  a  sort  of  index  to  the  science 
of  natural  history,  and  that  systems  bore  the  same  relation  to 
sciences  as  alphabets  to  languages.  With  regard  to  botany, 
the  description  of  a  plant,  with  a  detail  of  its  qualities  in 

^medicine  or  art,  actual  or  supposed,  was  the  utmost  which 
was  attempted  by  the  most  celebrated  writers,  and  it  certainly 
was  never  by  such  persons  for  a  moment  supposed  that  an 
acquaintance  with  the  mutual  relations  and  affinities  of  die 
vegetable  kingdom,  would  in  any  degree  influence  the  dis- 
covery of  new  objects.     But  the  experience  of  modem  times 

'  has  shown  that  directly  the  reverse  of  this  opinion  is  con- 
sonant with  facts,  and  that  so  long  as  tlie  mind  remained 
occupied  in  no  other  manner  than  in  the  acquisition  of  new 
plants,  without  knowing  in  what  way  to  appreciate  their  re- 
spective peculiarities,  discoveries  continued  to  be  made  slowly, 
and  to  be  of  little  value  when  made.  As  soon,  however,  as 
botanists  arrived  at  the  art  of  arranging,  upon  philosophical 
principles,  the  materials  which  they  possessed,  their  attention 
was  strongly  directed  towards  supporting  their  respective 
systems   by  the  addition  of  new  objects  and  of  new  factSb 
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Their  minds  were  excited  by  the  hope  of  undiscovered  forms, 
enabling  them  to  fill  up  chasms  which,  they  could  not  fail  to  • 
perceive,  existed  in  the  most  perfect  methods  known  to  them; 
and  the  strenuous  investigations  instituted  on  this  account, 
naturally  brought  them  acquainted  with  an  abundance  of 
subjects,  the  existence  of  which  the  imperfection  of  their 
previous  knowledge  could  not  have  led  them  to  suspect 
Thus  we  perceive,  that  during  the  space  of  more  than  5,500 
years,  from  the  freation  of  the  world,  to  the  time  of  Csesal- 
pinus,  a  period  during  the  greater  part  of  which  botany  was 
an  humble  art,  necessarily,  from  its  intimate  connection  with 
the  wants  of  mankind,  the  study  of  physicians,  the  whole 
number  of  recorded  plants  of  all  descriptions  scarcely 
equalled  the  quantity  now  produced,  under  the  auspices  of 
science,  by  the  investigations  of  a  twelvemonth.  This  will 
be  placed  in  a  stronger  point  of  view,  by  a  glance  at  the 
history  of  botany  up  to  the  appearance  of  the  work  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  the  science  which  is  now  called 
botany,  consisted  of  a  collection  of  names,  and  exceedingly  im- 
perfect descriptions  of  plants,  either  entirely  unarranged,  or 
combined  according  to  their  supposed  qualities  in  medicine^ 
or  in  human  economy.  The  first  race  of  botanists  were,  there- 
fore, physicians,  or  mere  simplers,  who  cared  for  no  classification 
beyond  that  which  enabled  them  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of 
the  powers  and  efiects  of  the  few  herbs  which  were  imported 
for  pharmacy,  or  which  grew  in  their  vicinity.  Even  after 
the  revival  of  learning  in  Europe,  the  same  ideas  were  enter- 
tained, and  a  proportionate  progress  was  made  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowled^.  The  second  race  of  tK)tanists,  or  those 
who  existed  after  the  dark  ages  of  Europe  had  passed  away, 
were  the  commentators  upon  the  writings  of  the  first  face; 
men  of  some  learning,  indeed,  but  in  the  deepest  ignorance  of 
the  subject  they  undertook  to  illustrate; — monks,  whose  prac- 
tical knowledge  extended  not  beyond  the  walls  of  their  mo- 
nastery, and  who  depended  for  all  the  information  they  found 
necessary  to  their  purposes  upon  the  assistance  they  could 
derivf*  from  the  few  copies  of  the  Arabian  physicians  which 
their  own  or  their  monastic  libraries  might  chance  to  possess. 
Science,  in  the  hands  of  such  men,  would,  it  may  be  easily 
believed,  retrograde  rather  than  mtdce  advances  towards  im- 
provement. So  that  up  to  the  time  of  Vincentius  Bel- 
lovacensis,  who  has  been  called  the  Pliny  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  vr\\o^Q  Speculum  Qiiadripartitum  was  published  in  14*94, 
the  second  volume  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Natural 
History,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  no  prepress  whatever  ia 
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modem  times  bad  been  made  ii^i  botany;  the  whole  of  this 
author's  materials  having  been  borrowed  from  Aristotle,  Dios- 
corides,  Isidorus  Macer,  Pliny,  Avicenna,  Platearius  Actor, 
and  Cassius  Felix,  an  obscure  writer,  whose  works  are  lost* 
But  the  practical  ignorance  of  the  nonks  was  not  the  onlyevil 
which  impeded  the  advance  of  physical  knowledge.  They 
were  in  many  instances  deplorably  unlearned  in  the  languages 
from  which  they  borrowed  their  opinions*  With  Arabic,  the 
only  source  to  them  of  new  ideas,  they  were  in  most  instances 
imperfectly  acquainted ;  and  the  degree  of  knowledge  which 
they  possessed,  even  in  the  Greek  language^  was  so  low,  that 
they  were  led  into  the  commission  of  continual  errors,  even  in 
translating  the  fables  of  classical  writers  into  the  dreams  of 
themselves.  Another,  and' a  more  serious  ccmsequence  than 
the  decline  of  science,  was  the  result  of  this  deplorable  state  of 
botanical  learning,  which,  as  a  modem  vrriter  has  justly 
observed,  was  so  desperate,  that  it  is  not  more  surprising 
that  it  should  ever  have  arrived  at  such  a  condition  than  that 
it  should  ever  have  been  extricated  from  it.  By  a  frequent 
misinterpretation  of  the  Arabic  writers  it  not  unfrequently 
came  to  pass  that  properties  were  ascribed  to  plants  which 
were  directly  the  reverse  of  those  which  the  original  authors 
attributed  to  them ;  a  curious  instance  of  which  occurred 
with  respect  to  the  cinnamon.  This  was  for  a  long  time  con- 
sidered a  deadly  poison,  in  consequence  of  Nicolaus  My- 
repsicus,  a  Greek  physician  who  flourished  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  having  translated  Dar^sini^  the  name  given  to  the 
cinnamon  by  the  Arabians,  by  the  word  a^inxov. 

The  time,  however,  arrived,  when  some  truly  learned  men 
undertook  the  exposition,  not  only  of  the  blunders  of  their 
contemporaries,  but  of  the  ignorance  of  those  original  authors 
in  whom  a  blind  confidence  had  for  so  many  ages  been  re- 
posed. The  bold  attack  of  Hermolaus  Barbarus  upon  Pliny^ 
and  of  Nicolaus  Leonicenus  upon  Serapio^  and  the  Arabian 
writers,  the  one  published  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century^ 
the  latter  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth,  put  an  end  to 
the  delusion  under  which  the  world  had  laboured  for  so  long  a 
time.  These  men  fearlessly  tore  the  mask  from  before  the 
face  of  the  impostors  of  their  day,  and  boldly  succeeded  la 
convincing  the  world  that  the  ignorance  of  antiquity  had  been 
mistaken  for  the  experience  of  ages ;  and  a  new  impulse 
was  given  to  the  pursuits  of  naturalists,  not  only  by  these 
writers,  but  also  by  the  declaration  of  CoUenutif  an  eamest 
defender,  indeed,  of  the  originality  of  Pliny,  that  ^^  nan 
satis  esse  ad  herbariam  perdiscendam  tradendamque^  herharios 
saripiores  legere,  planiarum  videre  pidwas^  Gratuu  wxabida 
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ifupicerej  magistri  unius  verbis  addicHtm  esse^  sed  rusticas  num- 
tanosque  homines  interrogare  qportere" 

At  this  period  a  new  era  in  botany  may  be  said  to  have 
oommenced.  The  trammels  of  the  schools  were  shaken  off, 
and  men  began  to  consult  their  own  understandings,  and  to 
trust  to  their  own  experience,  and  to  the  previously  unopened 
volume  of  nature  for  the  materials  of  science.  Accordingly 
we  find,  from  Otbo  Brunfels,  who  died  in  1534,  down  to 
Caesalpinus,  the  earliest  botanist  who  introduced  a  system- 
atic arrangement  into  his  writings,  and  who  died  in  1602,  a 
long  succession  of  authors  who  may  be  generally  called 
original,  and  whose  labours  had  been  gradually  adding  to  the 
number  of  known  plants,  in  such  a  degree  that  the  summary 
of  their  discoveries,  as  we  find  them  recorded  in  the  History 
of  Plants  compiled  by  the  Bauhins,  and  published  in  16^3, 
cannot  be  estimated  at  a  lower  number  than  5000 ;  of  which 
more  than  600  were  then  for  the  first  time  described ;  a  verv 
considerable  number  if  compared  with  the  slow  prc^ess  which 
botany  had  made  up  to  that  time. 

At  even  this  date,  however,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  consider 
botany  to  have  attained  the  rank  of  a  science  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  after  the  splendid  labours  of  Morison  and  Ray  that  it 
finally  assumed,  in  the  elegant  Institutes  of  the  indefatigable 
Toumefort,  published  at  Paris,  in  three  volumes  quarto,  in 
1770,  that  rank  which  it  now  holds  among  the  sciences.  This 
work,  compiled  with  great  care,  and  adapted  to  the  system 
peculiar  to  its  author,  must  be  considered  the  first  Species 
Plantarum ;  and  from  the  perfect  manner  in  which  it  was  exe- 
cuted, afibrds  distinct  evidence  of  the  number  ofplants  known 
to  botanists  at  the  end  of  the  seventeeth  century.  The  plants  no- 
ticed in  this  work  amount,  the  corallines  beingexcluded,  upon 
a  careful  calculation,  to  about  8800.  But  Toumefort,  who 
;was  little  solicitous  for  the  distinctions  of  species,  having  ad- 
mitted a  vast  number  of  double  flowers  and  slight  varieties 
into  his  list,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  considerable  deduction 
from  the  whole  amount  of  his  names  on  that  account,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  just  view  of  the  number  of  species  known  in 
his  day,  as  compared  with  what  are  esteemed  species  by 
modern  botanists.  The  number  thus  to  bje  deducted  may  be 
estimated  at  one -third;  so  that  the  species  really  known  to 
Toumefort  appear  to  have  been  some  where  about  6000, 
including  both  phsenogamous  and  cryptogamous  vegetation^ 

Now  let  us  trace  the  progress  by  which  this  stock  of  know- 
ledge was  acquired,  and  see  how  far  our  position  is  supported 
up  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  Holy  Bible 
it  has  been  ascertained,  from  the  investigations  of  Sprengel, 
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that  diete  are  71  plants  noticed  by  name,  which  genendly 
are  such  only  as  were  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  man; 
and  viewed  in  this  light,  the  number,  as  compared  with  those 
known  to  the  early  heathen  writers,  is  far  from  inconsiderable. 
The  Homeric  Flora  amounts  to  less  than  30  species ;  that  of 
Hippocrates,  in  the  year  of  the  world  5630,  to  274  species ; 
and  of  Theophrastus,  who  is  supposed  to  have  flourished 
about  the  same  time,  to  something  less  than  500  species. 
Dioscorides,  who,  it  is  most  probable,  lived  in  the  time  of 
Cleopatra,  more  than  300  years  later  than  Theophrastus, 
notices  600  plants ;  and  finally,  Pliny,  in  the  seventy-fourth 
year  of  die  Christian  era,  compiled,  from  an  examination  of 
more  than  two  thousand  volumes  of  Grreek  and  Roman  writers, 
an  account  of  nearly  1000  species,  the  result  of  the  investi* 
nations  of  more  than  forty  centuries.  In  the  succeeding 
fourteen  hundred  years,  we  have  already  seen  that  the  pro- 
gress of  botany  was  so  slow,  that  if  an  increase .  of  500 
species  is  allowed  to  have  taken  place  during  that  long 
period,  it  is  as  many  as  can  be  possibly  made  out  to  have 
been  discovered.  But  the  two  next  centuries,  when  the 
knowledge  of  plants  was  assuming  a  scientific  form,  produced, 
after  making  every .  allowance  for  repetitions  and  spurious 
species,  upwards  of  4500  new  plants,  a  number  more  than 
three  times  greater  than  had  been  ascertained  in  all  the  ages 
of  the  world  before. 

But  if  we  find  this  opinion  confirmed  by  the  experience  of 
the  ages  anterior  to  Toumefort,  how  much  more  strongly  is 
it  supported  by  the  evidence  of  modern  times.  In  the  first 
edition  of  the  Species  Plantarum^  published  fifty-three  years 
later  than  the  first  edition  of  Toumefort^s  Institutes,  the 
number  of  species  amounts  to  7300,  and  so  extraordinary 
was  the  advance  of  botany  under  the  auspices  of  Linnaeus, 
that  in  a  few  years  more  it  was  found  that  1500  plants  could 
be  added  to  the  list.  Pulteney,  indeed,  makes  only  7800  in 
all ;  but  in  this  he  must  be  mistaken. 

The  number,  however,  of  species  described  by  Linnaeus, 
even  in  his  latest  work,  is  by  no  means  to  be  taken  as  the 
standard  by  which  the  actual  state  of  knowledge  at  his  time 
is  to  be  measured.  It  is  well  known  that  his  notions  respect- 
ing species  were  peculiar  to  himself,  and  it  must  also  be 
supposed  that  the  difficulty  of  adapting  the  half-described 
species  of  his  predecessors  to  his  system,  operated  with  him 
in  some  degree  in  inducing  him  to  neglect  their  labours, 
in  cases  in  which  his  own  Knowledge  did  not  chance  to  be 
such  as  confirmed  their  opinions  and  descriptions.    For  this 
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reason  he  often  omitted  the  disooveries  of  Tournefort,  whom 
he  also  viewed,  and  with  justice^  as  his  most  powerful 
rival.  But  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  his  oversight 
is  to  be  found  in  the  lower  orders  of  vegetables ;  an  obvious 
example  of  which  is  afibrded  by  Fungi,  of  which  he 
notices  in  the  most  perfect  of  his  works  onl^^  93  species, 
at  a  time  when  Micheli  had  described  nearly  800  species  of 
Agaricus,  or  at  least  of  Pileate  Fungi,  peculiar  to  Italy  alone. 
For  this  reason,  it  follows  that  a  just  criterion  of  the  number 
of  plants  known  in  the  days  of  Linnssus  can  by  no  means  be 
formed  from  consulting  that  writer's  works  alone ;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  we  take  into  account  his  omissions,  and  deduct  from 
the  Institutes  of  Tournefort  one  third  for  garden  varieties  which 
are  improperly  ranked  as  species  in  that  work,  we  shall  be 
justified  in  fixing  the  number  of  species  actually  described  in 
works  of  botany  at  the  time  of  Linnaeus's  death,  in  the  year 
1 778,   at  the  following  numbers : 

Species 

Described  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Species  Plantarum  and 

the  Mantissas        --.«...         SSOO 

■  in  the  Institutes  of  Tournefort  (not  noticed  by  Linnseus)  1000 
in   Micheli,    and  other  authors  upon    cryptogamous 

plants  (not  noticed  bv  Linnaeus)         -  -  -        1000 

■  ■  in  the  works  of  Hernandez,  Piso,  Morison,Ray,  Bauhin, 

&c.  being  either  not  taken  up  or  confounded  with 

others  by  Linnsus        ..-•..  gOO 

making  the  whole  number  of  plants,  of  all  kinds,  actually  de- 
scribed at  that  time,  amount  to  11,600  or  in  round  numbers 
to  12,000  species.        ' 

From  the  time  of  Linnaeus  to  the  present  moment  the  ad- 
vance of  botany  has  been  so  prodigious,  that  the  number  of 
species  of  plants  of  all  denominations  now  known  cannot 
be  estimated  at  a  sum  short  of  100,000.  The  elegance, 
and  the  classical  form  bestowed  upon  the  science  by  the 
labours  of  the  learned  Swede,  and  by  the  more  philosophical 
principles  of  Jussieu,  and  of  the  French  school  of  botany,  have 
given  to  the  study  of  the  vegetable  world  that  rank  among 
the  sciences  which  its  actual  importance  demands.  Princes 
and  potentates  have  become  its  patrons,  and  nobles  its 
professors ;  vast  sums  have  been  expended  in  its  support  by 
the  governments  of  Spain,  of  France,  of  the  various  German 
States,  of  Denmark,  and  of  Russia;  and  in  Great  Britain  the 
private  munificence  of  individuals  has  amply  compensated 
for  the  indifierence  of  the  government  The  advantages 
arising  from  such  powerful  aid  have  not  disappointed  the  ex» 
pectations  entertained  from  them ;  and  the  rapid  progress  of 
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the  science  towards  pet'fection  has  amply  justified  the  patron- 
age it  has  received. 

Havuig  premised  thus  much,  we  now  come  to  a  consider- 
ation of  the  work  before  us.  Professor  Sprengel  has  long 
been  known  as  a  botanist,  more  deeply  learned  in  the  litera* 
ture  of  the  science  than  any  person  living.  His  Historia  Rei 
HerbariflB,  one  of  the  most  useful  and  excellent  works  the 
world  ever  saw,  has  proved  him  to  be  an  accomplished 
scholar  and  judicious  critic.  Indeed,  the  learning  and 
acumen  displayed  in  thftt  curious  production,  have  rarely 
been  equalled  in  any  branch  of  literature.  It  is  owing, 
perhaps,  to  this  particular  direction  of  his  studies,  that  Pro- 
fessor Sprengel's  reputation  as  a  philosophical  botanbt  has 
not  kept  pace  with  his  celebrity  as  a  scholar.  While  the 
work  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  some  similar  subjects  of 
antiquarian  research  have  given  him  a  claim  to  the  very  highest 
place  in  the  class  of  critical  botanists,  it  cannot  be  concealed 
that  his  Introduction  to  Botany,  and  to  the  Study  of  Cryp- 
tc^amous  Plants,  have  hitherto  fixed  him  in  a  much  lower 
rank  among  practical  and  philosophical  botanists;  a  rank 
firom  which  neither  his  labours  upon  Umbelliferse,  nor  the 
work  under  consideration,  are,  we  feel  bound  to  say,  cal- 
culated to  elevate  him. 

We  are  fully  sensible  how  important  are  any  attempts  to  ex- 
tricate botany  from  the  disorder  by  which  it  is  now  embarrassed, 
and  we  admit,  most  willingly,  that  the  world  is  obliged  by 
almost  any  attempts  to  bring  the  contents  of  the  innumerable 
botanical  works  which  have  appeared  within  the  last  fifteen 
years  into  one  vFew.  Even  the  abortion  of  Romer  and 
Schultes  was  in  some  decree  useful;  and  the  unpretending 
nomenclature  of  Dr.  Steudel  is  of  the  utmost  value ;  but  when 
we  place  the  work  of  Professor  Sprengel  by  the  side  of  De 
Candolle's  Prodromus,  the  difierence  is  too  striking  to  allow 
us  to  Overlook  it. 

The  difiiculties  of  any  undertaking  of  the  kind  have  now, 
however,  become  so  great,  that  the  utmost  indulgence  must 
be  shown  to  any  work  possessing  one  half  only  or  the  merits 
of  Professor  Sprengel's.  It  is,  indeed,  delightful  to  see  a 
man,  £sLst  hastening  into  the  vale  of  years,  and  upon  whose 
head  the  suns  of  more  than  sixty  summers  have  already  shone, 
boldly  undertaking  a  labour  which  appears  too  mighty*  to  be 
accompUshed  in  the  longest  life. 

{To  be  continued.) 


18f  Gardening  and  Ihdigemm  Botam^. 

Art.  IL  Gardening  and  Indigenous  Botany. 
It  was  our  intention  in  this  number  to  have  commenced  a 
regular  analysis  of  the  different  works  enumerated  in  our 
former  article  of  this  title ;  with  the  addition  of  Dr.  Greville's 
work,  before  inadvertently  omitted.  But  we  were  then  in 
hopes  that  our  Hoitus  Britannicus  would  have  been  pub- 
lished before  this  time.  This  not  being  the  case,  the  delay 
affords  us  the  opportunity  of  including  in  the  Hortus  all 
the  species  in  the  hitherto  published  numbers  of  the  periodical 
works  alluded  to,  and  therefore,  any  farther  notice  of  them 
at  present  is  unnecessary.  We  have  only  to  introduce  to 
our  readers  the  work  of  Dr.  Greville,  and  some  remarks  on 
the  Botanical  Register  and  Botanical  Magazine. 

!•  The  Scottish  Cri/ptogamic  Flora,  By  Robert  K.  Greville, 
LL.D.  &c.  Macfachlan  and  Stewart,  Edinb.;  and  Baldwin, 
Cradock,  and  Joy,  Lend.     8vo. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
Gardener's  Magazine  is  to  form  a  continued  record  of  all 
that  is  new  or  interesting  in  the  periodical  botanical  litera- 
ture of  this  country ;  and  to  render  such  a  record  a  kind  of 
perpetual  supplement  to  the  work  now  in  preparation  by 
the  Conductor  of  this  Magazine,  under  the  title  of  the  En- 
cyclopaedia of  Plants,  and  an  abstract*  of  it  under  that  of 
Hortus  Britannicus.  As  these  works  will  not  only  contain 
all  the  cultivated  plants  which  have  been  from  time  to  time  in- 
troduced into  our  gardens,  but  will  also  comprehend  the  whole 
extent  of  the  British  Flora,  including  the  lowest  tribes  of 
cryptogamic  vegetation,  it  is  impossible  tm  omit  a  reference 
to  the  above  truly  admirable  work  of  Dr.  Greville  upon  the 
cryptoffamous  plants  of  Scotland ;  a  work  which  may  be 
honestly  designated  as  so  excellent,  that  nothing  can  be 
found  to  compete  with  it  in  the  whole  range  of  indigenous 
botany,  except  the  new  series  of  the  Flora  Londinensis; 
whether  we  consider  the  importance  of  its  critical  discussions, 
the  accuracy  of  the  drawings,  the  minuteness  of  the  analyses, 
or  the  unusual  care  which  is  evident  in  the  publishing  de- 
partment. After  expressing  this  opinion,  we  are  sure  the 
work  will  need  no  further  recommendation  with  the  public 

fi.  Botanical  Register  and  Botanical  Magazine. 

The  following  remarks  have  been  sent  us  by  a  Corre- 
spondent 

"  To  those  who  bind  up  botanical  periodical  works  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  published,  it  matters  not,  if  two 
pages  of  text  are  given  on  the  same  leaf,  as  it  offers  no  in- 
convenience beyond  that  of  throwing  one  of  the  plates  to 
the  right  hand  instead  of  the  lefl ;  but  those  who  prefer  the 
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classical  arrangement  to  the  nnraerical,  will  find  an  insu- 
perable obstacle  to  their  plan,  in  this  union  of  two  species, 
unless  the  two  species  happen  to  belong  to  one  genus,  or  to 
genera  closely  allied.  In  two  instances,  however,  which  we 
have  observed,  of  this  deviation  from  the  general  rule  in 
the  Botanical  Register  (viz.  pp.  730.  and  947.),  this  b  not 
the  case;  and  consequently,  in  a  classical  arrangement  of 
the  volumes  in  which  they  appear,  two  species  of  the  four 
must,  of  necessity,  be  misplaced. 

^^  Notwithstanding  the  laboured  kind  of  defence  which  is 
set  up  at  fol.  2005,  of  the  Botanical  Magazine,  the  sub- 
scribers to  that  work  have  quite  enough  to  endure,  in  meet- 
ing with  so  many  plants  which  have  been  before  figured,  in 
modern  works  of  acknowledged  accuracy,  without  their  beine 
presented  with  repetitions  of  tlie  same  plants  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine  itself;  and  whether  every  such  repetition  is  accom- 
panied with  an  apology  (as  at  fol.  981. 2313. 2543,  &c.),  or 
is  fobted  upon  them  without  one  (as  at  fol.  2508. 2555.  2596.)9 
they  are,  in  this  respect,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  paying  for  a 
portion  of  matter  which  they  ought  not  to  be  charged  with.** 

The  same  correspondent  regrets  the  prevailing  propensity 
for  die  change  of  botanical  nomenclature  without  sufiicient 
reason,  and  instances  Acacia  Conspicua  changed  to  A.  Vestita. 
Bot.  Reg.  p.  698. 
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Vol.  V.    Bulmer  &  Co.  1824. 

(Continued  from  page  73.) 

67.  A  Note  on  the  Pears  called  SUvanges,  arid  particularly  on  the 
Sihange  Verte  (Green  Silvange).  By  M.  Charles  Francis 
Pierard,  of  Manjouay,  near  Verdun-sur-Meuse  ;  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Horticultural  Society*    Read  March  2,  1824. 

The  name  b  derived  from  a  hamlet,  on  an  antient  road 
leading  to  Treves.  There  are  four  sub-varieties  of  silvanges, 
the  early,  the  yellow,  the  long,  and  the  green.  The  green  is 
the  best ;  all  are  rather  tender,  and  require  a  good  soil  and  a 
sheltered  situation  to  ensure  handsome  and  good  fruit. 

68.  On  the  Preparation  of  Stratoberry  Plants  for  early  Forcing. 
By  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &c.  President. 
Read  March  16.  1824. 

Gardeners  have  two  methods  of  preparing  strawberries  for 
forcing ;  one  b  to  put  the  plants  in  pots  a  year  or  more  before 
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they  are  set  into  the  hothouse ;  another  is»  to  lift  them  at  once 
from  the  open  garden  with  balls  of  earth,  put  them  in  pots,  and 
immediately  begin  to  force  them.  The  latter  method  is  ge- 
nerally preferred,  as  least  expensive  and  troublesome.  It  is 
also  Mr.  Kniffht's  method.  In  the  course  of  his  paper  on  the 
subject,  Mr.  Knight  combats  the  opinion  *^that  the  minute 
fibrous  roots  of  a  plant,  like  its  leaves,  are  organs  of  annual 
duration  only."  Willdenow  and  some  others  have  affirmed 
this,  but  we  believe  it  never  was  the  opinion  of  practical  gar- 
deners, at  least  in  this  country. 

69.  On  Transplanting  Peas  for  early  Crops.  In  a  Letter  to  the 
Secretary.  By  Mr.  Daniel  Judd,  F.H.S.    Read  March  26. 1824. 

Mr.  Judd  has  been  in  the  habit,  for  tlie  last  thirteen  years, 
of  transplanting  his  first  crop  of  early  peas,  and  also  his  first 
of  laree  late  peas.  .  He  generally  sows  in  January  in  pots,  and 
transplants  from  the  b^inning  of  February  till  the  beginning 
or  middle  of  March.  The  peas  are  turned  out  of  the  pots, 
and  about  two  inches  of  the  bottoms  cut  off,  before  the  plants 
are  separated.  In  parting  them  care  is  taken  to  keep  them 
in  tufts  of  about  four  or  six  plants,  which  are  inserted  in 
trenches,  in  rows,  in  the  usual  manner.  A  row  planted  in 
this  way  on  the  3d  of  February  was,  on  the  1st  of  March  fol- 
lowing, three  inches  high;  while  another  by  the  side  of  it, 
sown  in  the  natural  way,  and  which  had  made  its  appearance 
above  ground  before  the  others  were  planted,  were  very  little 
more  than  one  inch  high.^  Peas  will  come  earliest  in  poor 
light  soil,  but  the  best  crop  will  always  be  on  light  rich  soil. 

^0.  Some  jiccount  of  the  Edible  Fruits  of  Sierra  Leone.  Drawn 
up  by  Joseph  Sabine,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &c.  Secretary,  from  the 
Journal  and  personal  Communication  of  Mr.GreorgeDon,  A.L.S. 
Read  March  18.  1823. 

Mr.  George  Don,  who  was  sent  out  by  the  Horticultural 
Society  for  tne  general  object  of  collecting  plants  and  seeds, 
happened  fortunately  to  reside,  some  weeks,  at  SieiTa  Leone 
in  the  season  when  the  firuits  th^e,  were  for  the  most  part  in 
perfection.  He  arrived  at  Sierra  Leone  on  the  18th  of  Feb* 
1822,  and  quitted  the  colony  on  the  11th  of  April  following 
and  his  information,  added  to  that  of  Mr.  Brown  of  the 
Canksian  library,  and  some  previously  published  documents, 
has  enabled  Mr..  Sabine  to  give  some  account  of  the  following 
fruits  of  Sierra  Leone  and  its  vicinity. 

Sarcocephalus  esculentus,  a  fleshy  fruity  the  size  of  a  fiiU 
grown  peach.  The  plant  grows  vigorously  in  the  stove,  and 
18  readily  increased  by  cuttings.  Plants  of  it  may  easily  be 
procured  from  the  London  nurserymen. 
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Anona  Senegalensis,  the  African  custard  apple,  abcmt  the 
size  of  a  pigeon's  egg. 

Adansonia  digitata,  monkey  bread;  fruit  large,  oblong, 
fiuinaceous,  tasting  like  gingerbread. 

Inga  biglobosa,  locust  tree ;  the  pods  contain  a  farinaceous 
substance  enveloping  the  seeds,  similar  in  flavor  to  the  monkey 
bread,  and  eaten  by  the  negroes. 

Country  cherries ;  the  species  producing  them  unknown. 

Anisophylleia  laurina,  monkey  apple ;  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egg,  ana  in  flavor  between  a  nectarine  and  a  plum. 

V^itis  cflBsia,  country  grapes ;  small,  austere,  and  acid ;  the 
plant  in  some  degree  herbaceous. 

Country  currants,  resembling  elderberries ;  the  plant  pro- 
bably an  Antidesma. 

Ficus  Brassia,  in  memory  of  Mr.  William  Brass,  a  col- 
lector in  1 782  and  1 783,  who  sent  it  from  Cape  Coast  A 
large  fruit,  like  the  white  ischia  fig. 

Small  fig,  species  not  known. 

Psidium  pyriferum,  wild  guavas,  rather  smaller  than  the 
guavas  of  the  West  Indies. 

Spondias  myrobalanus,  hog^plum;  the  tree  like  an  ash; 
the  fruit  the  size  of  a  wallnut ;  in  taste  and  consistency  not 
unlike  our  common  plum. 

Parinarium  excelsum,  rough-skinned  plum;  a  timber  tree, 
with  fruit  like  the  imperatrice  plum,  in  size  and  shape ;  tlie 
skin  rough  and  greybh,  and  the  pulp  dry,  farinaceous,  and 
insipid. 

Parinarium  macrophyllum,  ginger  bread  plum;  the  fruit 
twice  the  size  of  the  last ;  grown  on  a  very  handsome  shrub. 

Chrysobalanus  ellipticus,  small  pigeon  plum,  about  the  size 
of  a  large  damson. 

Chrysobalanus  luteus,  yellow  pigeon  plum ;  shaped  like  an 
Orleans  plum. 

.  Sugar  plum,  of  the  size  of  the  buUace  plum,  growing  on 
a  plant  which  throws  out  roots  from  its  stem,  from  the  height 
of  upwards  of  ten  feet,  like  a  mangrove  or  a  pandanus,  by 
which  singular  character  it  may  be  distinguished  at  a  consider- 
able distance. 

Vitex  umbrosa,  black  plum ;  the  tree  resembles  the  horse 
chesnut ;  the  fruit  was  not  seen  by  Mr.  Don. 

Carpodinus  dulcis,  sweet  pbhamin,  a  climbing  shrub,  with 
firuit  resembling  a  lime. 

Mammea  Africana,  mammee  apple;  a  lofly  timber  tree, 
with  fruit  the  size  of  a  man's  fist,  and  of  equal  excellence 
with  the  West  India  mammee. 

Pentadesmabutyracea,  butter  and  tallow  tree;  a  timber  tree 
Vol.  I.  No.  2.  n 
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with  fruit  about  the  size  of  the  mamoiee,  which  when  opened 
gives^  Out  a  yellow  greasy  juice,  of  a  strong  turpentine  flavor, 
mixed  by  the  natives  with  their  food. 

Clirysophyllum  macrophvUum,  and  obovatura,  star  apples, 
like  those  of  the  West  Indies. 

Tonsilla  pyriformis,  a  fruit  like  a  BergamOt  pear,  of  ^^  ex- 
traordinary meriL" 

Pomegranate,  said  to  be  an  excellent  fruit,  but  difierent 
from  the  ^nus  Punica. 

Stercuha  acuminata ;  the  seeds  are  considered  as  possessing 
the  same  virtues  as  Peruvian  bark. 

Tola,  seeds  used  like  those  of  sterculia. 

Codarium  acutifolium,  two  varieties ;  velvet  and  brown, 
tamarind ;  the  farinaceous  substance  contained  in  the  pods  is 
used  as  food. 

Bromelia  ananas,  the  pine  apple. 

^*  Afzelius  says  that  pine  apples  grow  wild,  and  are  also  culti- 
vated by  the  natives.  Mr.  Don  states  that  they  are  so  abundant 
in  the  woods  as  to  obstruct  the  passage  through  them  in  every 
direction  ;  they  grow  vigorously,  and  bear  fruit  abundantly. 

'*  The  profusion  in  which  those  plants  are  found  both  in  frequented 
and  unfrequented  places,  sanctions  the  opinion  which  is  commonly 
entertained  in  the  colony,  that  they  are  not  of  foreign  origin,  but 
indigenous  inhabitants.  This  is  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  sci- 
entific botanists,  who  hold  that  pine  apples  have  been  carried  from 
America  into  Africa  and  Asia ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
such  an  exotic  should  have  so  established  itself  as  to  have  assumed 
all  the  habits  and  characters  of  a  native  in  those  regions,  and  more 
especially  that  it  should  have  sported  in  them  into  varieties  (as  is 
the  case  more  particularly  in  some  parts  of  Asia)  so  remarkably  dif- 
ferent from  any  that  are  known  to  exist  in  the  countries  of  which 
alone  they  are  supposed  to  be  the  original  inhabitants. 

*'  Two  sorts  of  pine  apples  are  cultivated  by  the  colonists  at  Sierra 
Leone,  one  called  the  white,  and  the  other  the  black  pine  apple ; 
they  are  not  so  large  as  those  produced  in  England,  but  have  a 
superior  flavor.  The  wild  varieties  are  numerous.  A  very  plea- 
sant kind  of  wine  is  made  in  the  colony  from  the  juice  of  this 
fruit."     P.  462. 

From  the  above  list,  compared  with  that  of  the  wild  fruits 
of  Sierra  Leone  in  the  report  of  Dr.  Afzelius  to  the  African 
Society,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Don  had  observed  more  during  a 
visit  of  a  few  weeks  than  Dr.  Afzelius  during  a  residence  of 
several  years ;  a  circumstance  highly  creditable  to  the  indus- 
try of  Mr.  Don.  Besides  these  native  fruits,  they  cultivate  in 
the  colony  all  the  best  of  those  grown  in  the  West  Indies. 

So  ample  a  list  of  fruits  from  one  spot^  may  at  first  damp  the 
ardor  of  those  who  hope  to  see  all  the  exotic  fruits  of  the  world 
grown  in  this  country ;  but  when  once  it  shall  be  as  common 
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to  cover  three  6t  four  acres  of  ground  with  a  glass  ropf,  as 
it  is  now  to  cover  a  few  square  yards,  a  Sierra  Leone  orchard 
will  be  a  matter  of  no  difficulty.  The  original  expence  being 
once  incurred  of  covering  an  acre,  the  after  management, 
excepting  fuel,  will  be  little  more  expensive  than  that  of  a 
flower-garden. 

71  •  Directions  for  the  Management  of  the  Hothouse  Fire-pl€Lces^ 
that  are  constructed  toith  Double  DoorSy  and  Ash-pit  Registers* 
By  William  Atkinson,  Esq.  F.H.S.     Read  April  6. 1824. 

This  is  a  valuable  practical  paper,  and  ought  to  be  maturely 
studied  by  all  those  that  have  the  care  of  hothouse  fires.  In 
abridging  it,  we  will  endeavour  to  give  the  sense  as  completely 
as  possible. 

After  the  fire  is  lighted,  the  fire-place  door  should  be  kept 
close,  and  no  more  air  admitted  by  the  ash-pit  door  than  is 
necessary  to  make  it  bum  briskly,  —  not  violently,  —  because 
that  increases  the  waste  of  fuel,  without  increasing  the  heat.  At 
all  times  tlie  air  that  is  necessary  for  blowing  the  fire  must  be 
admitted  by  the  ash-pit  door,  or  register,  in  order  that  it  may 
get  heated  in  passing  through  the  fire  to  the  flame.  When  air 
is  admitted  by  the  fire-place  door,  it  will  generally  rush  over 
the  fire  into  the  flue,  without  being  heated,  thus  tending  to 
cool  the  flue,  instead  of  heating  it. 

When  the  flue  is  properly  heated,  and  the  ftiel  burned 
nearly  to  redness,  scarcely  any  air  need  be  admitted  by  the 
ash-pit  door ;  in  most  cases  the  fire  will  bum  with  what  air  gets 
through  the  crevices  in  the  iron  work.  The  damper  should 
also  be  put  in  as  far  as  it  can  be,  so  as  only  to  keep  the  fire 
just  alive,  and  prevent,  as  much  as  is  practicable,  heat  escap- 
ing by  the  chimney.  The  object  is  to  generate  heat  in  the  fire- 
place, just  as  &st,  and  no  &ster,  than  it  is  required  to  be  given 
out  by  the  flue,  for  maintaining  the  temperature  of  the  house. 

Equal  quantities  of  coal  and  small  cinders  keep  up  a  steadier 
fire  than  either  alone.  Before  adding  fresh  ftiel  to  the  fire, 
push  that  which  is  unconsumed  towards  the  farther  ends  of 
the  bars,  and  apply  the  fresh  fuel  immediately  behind  it,  so 
as  to  fill  up  the  space  close  to  the  fire-place  door.  When  fresh 
fuel  is  thrown  over  the  sur&ce  of  a  hot  fire,  it  produces  an 
immense  volume  of  smoke  and  blacks ;  when  added  in  front 
of  the  fire  much  of  the  smoke  given  out  is  consumed  in  pass- 
ing over  the  part  ignited.  When  fuel  is  thrown  to  the  further 
end  of  the  fire,  or  into  the  throat  of  the  flue  after  the  fire  has 
burnt  low,  and  the  flue  is  hot,  ^^  the  heat  of  the  brick  work 
distils  gas  out  of  the  coals ;  this  gas  gets  into  the  flue,  and 
when  the  fuel  over  the  fire  becomes  inflamed,  if  the  flame  be 
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drftwn  mto  the  flue  it  ignites  the  fas  that  has  been  there  gene- 
rated, and  causes  an  explosion ;  tnis  ouffht  to  be  particularly 
attended  to,  as  au  explosion  of  gas  in  the  flue  may  destroy  a 
valuable  collection  of  plants  in  a  moment."     P.  4*69. 

It  is  a  common  practice  with  gardeners  and  others,  in  sup- 
plying fuel  to  furnaces,  to  draw  the  live  coals  to  the  front  of 
the  fire-place,  and  apply  the  fresh  fuel  beyond ;  the  proper 
practice,  it  will  be  observed,  is  directly  the  reverse* 

Applying  the  cold  fuel  next  the  door,  tends  to  prevent  the 
door  from  warping  with  the  heat  of  the  fire.  When  not  in  use, 
all  the  external  parts  of  a  fiimace  ought  to  be  cleaned  and 
oiled  to  prevent  riist.  Apply  your  own  hands  to  the  handles  in 
opehing  and  shutting,  and  not  the  spade  or  shovel  as  is  fre- 
quently practised,  and  very  injurious.  A  short  spade,  and  a 
snort  rake  wholly  of  iron,  are  all  the  tools  requisite  for  the 
garden  furnace. 

72.  On  Forcing  Grapes^  as  practised  in  Denmark*  In  a  Letter  to 
the  Secretary*  By  Mr.  Feter  Lindegaard,  Gardener  to  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark,  at  the  Palace  of  Rosenburgh, 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  Read 
July  17, 1823. 

The  object  of  this  paper  seems  to  be,  to  prove  that  fine  and 
well-flavored  grapes  may,  be  produced  by  means  of  horse- 
dung  and  tan  without  the  assistance  of  fire ;  and  that  when 
grapes  are  forced  slowly  in  this  way  so  as  to  ripen  about  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  September,  they  possess  the  property  of 
keeping  till  March  or  April  following.  The  sorts  Mr.  Linde- 
gaard  prefers  are  the  white  Chasselas,  and  the  Frankendal. 
In  his  soil  he  introduces  old  rubbish,  fitrriers'  parings  of  hoofs, 
horns,  bones,  &c.  and  oyster-shells.  A  pit  within  the  house  is 
filled  with  fresh  horse-dung ;  sufficient  air  is  given  to  allow 
the  steam  to  escape,  and  atter  some  time  when  the  dung  has 
settled,  it  is  covered  with  tan  about  a  foot  thick,  and  the 
house  shut  night  and  day,  excepting  during  sunshine. 
Nothing  is  said  about  fresh  supplies  of  dung,  but  these,  we 
conclude,  must  be  added  as  circumstances  require.  In  1822, 
Mr.  Lindegaard  commenced  forcing  in  this  way  on  the  19th 
of  February,  and  on  the  14th  of  July  some  of  the  Frankendal 
berries  turned  black,  and,  by  the  beginning  of  September^ 
they  were  fully  ripe.  Such  as  were  intended  for  winter  use 
he  kept  on  the  branches  till  the  20th  of  October ;  some  of 
the  bunches,  weighing  two  pounds,  were  fit  for  use  on  the 
8th  of  April  1823,  the  date  of  his  paper. 

Mr.  Lindegaard  has  observed,  that  grapes  forced  in  large 
houses  seldom  attain  so  dark  a  colour  as  those  which  are  ripened 
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HI  smaller  houses,  or  frames  where  the  fruit  can  be.  more 
afl^cted  by  the  sun's  rays.  To  remedy  this  defect  in  a  wide 
house,  he  has  for  some  years  past  put  boards  under  the  trellis 
in  the  vineries,  placing  them  at  such  a  distance  from  the  vines 
as  that  the  grapes  can  hang  free.  The  result  is,  grapes  of  almost 
as  fine  a  colour  as  those  in  the  smaller  houses,  and  the  boards 
assist  in  ripening  the  wood. 

73.  On  Fig4reeSf  and  an  Account  of  their  Cultivation  in  a  Fig' 
house  in  the  Garden^  the  late  Earl  of  Bridgevoater  at  Ashridge 
in  Hertfordshire*  oy  Joseph  Sabine,  Esq.  F.R.S.,  &c.  Secre- 
tary.    Read  March  16,  1824. 

Three  plants  of  the  brown  ischia  are  trained  against  aback  wall 
of  a  narrow-house,  upwards  of  sixty  feet  long.  Fire  is  usually 
applied  about  the  end  of  January,  and  a  similar  climate  to  that 
of  forcing  cherries  attempted.  The  first  crop  of  fruit  begins 
to  ripen  early  in  June,  and  lasts  till  the  middle  of  August  The 
second  crop  extends  from  the  middle,  or  some  period  between 
that  and  the  end  of  September,  till  Christmas.  Thus  a  supply 
of  figs  during  upwards  of  six  months  is  obtained. 

In  October  1825,  the  conductor  saw  this  fig-house,  in 
which  was  the  remainder  of  a  good  crop.  Younff  wood  was 
pretty  equally  distributed  over  the  whole  of  the  bacK  wall. 

74.  Notices  of  Communications  to  the  Horticultural  Society  between 
May  1, 1821,  and  January  1,  1822,  of  which  separate  Accounts 
have  not  been  published  in  the  Transactions. .  Extracted  from  the 
Minute  Books  and  Papers  of  the  Society. 


Mr*  Thomas  Fleetwood,  of  Dunnington  near  Alcester, 
hastens  the  maturity  of  grapes  on  open  walls  bv  the  following 
method.  Before  the  vines  are  out  of  flower,  he  brings  each 
bunch  into  a  perpendicular  position  by  a  thread  attached  to  its 
extremity  and  fastened  to  a  nail  in  the  wall,  carefully  confining 
the  young  branch  with  the  bunch  thereon,  as  close  to  Ihe  waU 
as  possible.  Fixed  in  this  way,  tliey  ripen  a  month  earlier  than 
when  left  to  hang  in  the  usual  way. 

T.  Patherus,  Esq.  destroys  insects  on  apple  and  cherry  trees, 
by  rubbing  with  fresh  green  leaves  of  foxglove  (digitalis  pur- 
purea). 

C.  S.  Dickens,  Esq.  has  constructed  a  hot-bed  for  forcing 
cucumbers,  as  follows.  "  Instead  of  forming  a  solid  bed  of 
dung,  as  is  usually  done,  he  constructs  four  orick  piers,  one 
foot  and  a  half  high,  and  nine  inches  square,  to  support  a  two- 
light  frame.  Two  pieces  of  timber,  four  inches  square,  are 
laid  from  pier  to  pier  at  back  and  front ;  on  these  is  laid  a 
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pladbrm  of  boards  an  inch  and  a  half  thick  ;  these  are  plas- 
tered with  neats'  dung,  which  when  dry,  is  covered  two  inches 
thick  with  good  mould,  and  the  frame  is  placed  on  the  piers. 
Under  the  centre  of  each  liffht,  a  bushel  of  mould  is  laid,  form- 
ing a  hillock.  After  this  the  lights  are  put  on,  and  linings  of 
hot  dung  applied  all  round,  the  interior  space  remaining  hol- 
low. In  two  days,  the  bed  is  fit  for  use ;  if  the  heat  is  found 
to  decrease,  a  wheelbarrow  full  of  fresh  dung  is  added,  and 
shaken  up  with  .the  linings,  and  well  watered.  In  order  to 
confine  the  heat,  the  whole  of  the  linings  are  plastered  with 
neats'  dung,  by  which  means  a  temperature  is  obtained  of 
from  75  to  80  degrees.  A  bed  which  was  thus  made  on  the 
3d  of  February,  produced  on  the  30th  of  March,  two  fine 
cucumbers  measuring  13  inches  in  length."     P.  491. 

Mr.  John  Anderson,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  at  Ca- 
shiobury,  grows  celery  in  trenches  six  feet  wide  and  one  foot 
deep,  inserting  the  plants  in  rows  across  the  trench ;  a  method 
generally  practised  by  the  market  gardeners,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Edinburgh. 

M.  Pronville,  of  Versailles,  finds  that  certain  beautiful 
varieties  of  rose  lose  their  improved  colours,  and  return  to 
their  primitive  state,  when  kept  on  their  own  roots.  He 
therefore  grafts  them  on  stocks  of  wild  rose,  which  besides 
placing  the  flowers  at  an  agreeable  height  from  the  ground, 
retains  the  variety  in  perfection. 
/N  Mr.  John  Mearns,  gardener  to  William  Harbing,  Esq.,  at 
Shopden  Court  near  Leominster,  grows  early  cucumbers  in  a 
K)it  (^.32.)  the  walls  of  which  (a)  are  of  open  wicker  work. 

32 
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There  is  a  cavity  under  the  bed  {c\  into  which  the  steam 
from  the  dung  lining  is  admitted  ;  posts  of  iron  or  stone  {b) 
support  this  bed  {d)^  which  is  made  of  slate,  stones,  or  tiles, 
while  the  cavity  between  it  and  the  sides  of  the  pit  are  closed 
below  with  slabs*  of  stone  {e).     The  pit  is  heated  by  dung 
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linings  (y*),  inclosed  by  walls  {g\  and  kept  dry  by  dirains 
{h\  and  by  a  gutter  to  the  sashes  (t ).  The  plants  are  inserted 
in  a  hill  (^)y  and  gradually  earthed  up  in  the  usual  manner. 
This  pit  is  much  cheaper  than  Mc  Phail's,  especially  if  the 
retaining  walls  (g)  are  omitted.  /£) 

Mr.  John  Nairn,  gardener  to  ThomasTorbes  Reynolds,  Esq., 
of  Carshdton,  has  grafted  cactus  flageliiformis,  speciosus,  and 
speciocissimus,  on  cactus  triqueter,  which  makes  a  singular 
plant,  especially  when  the  different  species  display  their  fine 
blossoms ;  he  says,  ^*  I  take  a  small  part^of  the  plant  I  pro- 
pose to  engraft,  and  attach  it,  by  cutting  away  a  slice  of  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  stock,  taking  off  also  from  the  piece  to  be 
attached,  a  small  portion  of  the  flesh,  to  secure  its  adhesion ; 
the  sap  is  so  glutinous,  that  the  piece  will  adhere  without  tying, 
but  it  is  most  advisable  to  fasten  it  with  bass ;  great  care,  how- 
ever, must  be  taken  not  to  bruise  it,  for  such  an  injury  will 
cause  it  to  rot.  An  union  will  soon  be  formed,  and  the  graft 
will  grow  freely.  The  pendent  direction  will  cause  the  scions 
to  produce  their  blossoms,  not  only  more  abundantly,  but 
earlier.''  Cactus  pereskia  answers  equally  well  for  an  elevat- 
ing stock,  as  triqueter. 

Mr.  William  Gibson,  gardener  to  Henry  Peters,  Esq.,  at 
Betchworth  Castle,  in  Surrey,  grows  pine-apples  under  a;frame, 
with  the  heat  of  leaves  alone.  In  the  fruiting  frames,  the 
plants  are  plunged  about  three  inches  above  the  rims  of 
the  pots,  so  that  they  throw  out  roots  among  the  leaves,  re- 
quire less  water  than  usual,  and  produce  fruit  of  a  higher 
flavor.  [^ 

Joseph  Brookhouse,  Esq.,  of  Warwick,  grows  cucumbers  in 
a  dun^  bed  in  the  front  of  a  peach-house ;  the  peaches  being 
trained  against  a  back  wall.  The  cucumber  shoots  are  trained 
about  four  feet  up  wires  under  the  front  glass. 

Mr.  John  Reid,  of  Yalding,  Kent,  exhibited  a  syringe,  with 
recent  improvements,  a  figure  and  description  of  which  we 
have  given  in  the  2d  edition  of  the  Encyc.  of  Gard.  §  1419. 

A  remarkably  large  gooseberry  plant  grows  in  the  garden 
of  Mr.  William  Bates,  a  market  gardener  at  Duffeld,  near 
Derby ;  it  is  planted  on  the  east  side  of  a  steep  hill,  the  sub- 
stratum of  the  soil  being  a  hard  grit-stone.  It  has  been  there 
for  at  least  46  years;  its  branches  extend  to  12  yards  in 
circumference,  and  they  have  produced  several  pecks  of  fruit 
annually  for  these  last  30  years.  -  It  is  usually  manured  with 
soap-suds,  and  the  drainings  from  the  dunghill.  There  are 
two  other  gooseberry  plants,  nearly  of  the  same  size,  in  the 
rarden  at  Uverton  Hall,  near  Chesterfield,  the  seat  of  the  late 
Sir  Joseph  Banks. 
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The  younger  plant  is  trained  to  a  building,  and  measoies 
53  feet  4  inches  from  one  extremihr  to  the  other,  yielding 
annually  from  four  to  five  pecks  of  fruit.  The  other,  whose 
age  is  not  ascertained,  is  against  a  north  wall,  extends  54  feet, 
and  is  beginning  to  decay.  Both  crow  in  brown  light  leaves. 
The  name  of  the  variety  at  Duffield,  is  the  Qiampagne ;  the 
names  of  those  at  Overton  were  not  ascertained. 

75.  Description  of  a  Vinery  ^  and  Mode  of  Training  practised  in  it. 
In  a  Letter  to  the  Secretary.  By  Mr.  William  Beattie,  Gar- 
dener to  the  Earl  of  Mans^ld,  F.H.S.  at  Scone,  near  Perth, 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  Read 
October  7,  1823. 

The  vinery  was  designed  and  built  by  William  Atkinson, 
Esq.,  in  1807.  It  is  fifty  feet  long,  eight  and  a  half  feet  wide  in- 
side, and  fourteen  and  a  half  feet  high,  with  a  front  wall  two  feet 
high,  wherein  are  ventilators  two  feet  by  one  foot  each,  moved 
by  means  of  jointed  iron  handles.  There  are  also  ventilators 
at  the  top  under  each  sash,  three  feet  by  nine  inches,  which 
are  moved  by  pulUes.  In  consequence  of  this  mode  of  ven- 
tilation, the  sashes  are  made  fast,  and  never  taken  ofi*;  from 
which  no  inconvenience  arises  in  point  of  ripening  the  wood, 
but  an  advantage  in  protecting  the  flues  from  frost.  The  vines 
are  planted  wiuiin  the  house,  near  the  front  wall,  through 
arches,  in  which  their  roots  have  access  to  the  front  border. 
Thev  are  trained  in  part  under  the  front  glass,  then  obliquely, 
till  mey  reach  the  back  wall,  about  halt  its .  height  from  the 
floor  of  the  house,  and  lasdy  up  the  back  wall.  There  are 
also  cross  trellises  under  each  rafter,  by  which  a  great  extent 
of  surface  is  obtained  to  train  on,  compared  with  that  on 
houses  of  much  larger  dimensions.  The  sashes  being  fixed 
are  less  liable  to  accident,  and  the  mode  of  ventilating  is  not 
so  apt  to  admit  wasps  as  the  common  practice. 

76.  Description  of  a  Pine-house  and  Pits.  In  a  Letter  to  the 
Secretary.  Bv  Charles  Holford,  Esq.  F.H.S.  Read  June  17> 
1828. 

The  pine-house  is  fifW  feet  lonjsjby  thirteen  wide,  heated  by 
steam,  or  bv  flues,  at  pleasure.  The  ventilation  is  effected  by 
means  of  the  top  sashes,  and  eight  moveable  shutters,  three 
feet  long,  by  six  inches  wide,  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
back  wful. 

The  pits  are  of  brick  work,  on  Mc  Phail's  plan ;  two  are 
parallel  with  each  other,  by  which  the  dung  placed  between 
them  heats  both.     The  dung  linings  are  Qovered  all  round 
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iritk^  boarded  shutCen.  Mr.  Holford  says,  if  ventilation  is 
required  in  severe  weather,  it  can  be  effected  by  metallic  pipes ; 
but  there  are  always  fine  days  enough  to  admit  of  opening  the 
sashes  for  this  purpose. 

77*  Description  of  an  Apparatus  for  ventilating  Hothouses.  In  a 
Letter  to  the  Secretary.  By  mr.  George  Mugliston  of  Repton* 
near  Derby.    Head  April  6, 1824<. 

An  inflenions  plan,  but  not  calculated  to  be  effective  on  a 
large  scale,  without  occupying  too  much  room.  Mr.  Kew- 
l^s  plan  (Encyc.  of  Gbrd.  1490)  or  one  which  we  have  heard 
Mr.  Sylvester  describe,  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  greatly  su* 
perior,  as  they  would  operate  directly  on  the  common  sashes 
of  any  hothouse.  In  the  case  of  iron-roofed  houses,  liable  to 
be  suddenly  elevated  in  temperature,  by  sudden  gleams  of 
sunshine,  and  depressed  by  clouds,  or  wind,  a  good  contriv- 
ance of  this  sort  might  be  advantageously  introduced. 

78.  On  the  Protection  of  the  Blossoms  of  WaU  Trees.  By  Thomas 
Andrew  Knight,  Esq.  F.R.S.  and  President.  Read  June  15, 
1824. 

Woollen  nets,  or  a  patent  imitation  of  netting,  having  the 
meshes  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  the  ingress  of  bees,  is  the 
best  material ;  but  ^^  I  employ  and  recommend  small  branches 
of  two  feet  in  length,  of  the  birch  tree,  collected  as  soon  as 
the  leaves  have  become  full  grown  in  the  end  of  June,  and 
preserved  till  the  following  spring."  Secure  them  by  a  few 
nails  and  shreds,  with  their  points  hanging  perpendicularly 
downwards.  When  danger  is  over,  take  them  away  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time. 

79.  On  the  Cultivation  of  Asparagus^  during  the  Winter.  By 
Mr.  Peter  Lindegaard,  Gardener  to  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Denmark,  at  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Rosenburgh,  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Horticultural  Society.     Read  May  4, 1824. 

My  chief  crop  is  always  delivered  on  the  king  of  Den- 
roarlc's  birth-day,  January  28th,  and  forcing  is^^eMwequeBlly' 
commenced  four  or  five  weeks  before^tlMt  ihtf^  Stir  up  the 
beds  in  the  open  garden  with  a  fork,  and  heighten  them  with 
a  spit  taken  from  the  alleys,  which  are  two  feet  wide ;  the  beds 
are  four  feet  wide,  and  there  are  two  rows  on  each  bed ;  deepen 
the  alleys  to  three  and  a  half  feet,  then  fill  them  with  hot 
dung,  and  cover  the^  beds  with  litter.  One  plank  over  the 
alley  and  another  along  the  centre  of  the  bed,  between  the 
two  rows,  will  enable  a  man  to  walk  and  gather  the  cropj^ 
without  injuring  any  thing. 
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80.  The  Method  <f  rearing  Seed  in  the  East  Indies^  of  the  Carroty 
Tumipi  and  nadish,  to  prevent  the  Deterioration  off  those  Veget' 
ables.    By  William  Ingledew,  Esq.    Read  April  %  1822. 

In  India  and  other  hot  countries,  many  culinary  vegetables 
very  soon  become  deteriorated ;  seeds  are  consequently  im- 
ported from  England  every  year;  but  these,  from  various 
causes,  are  either  decayed  or  dead  on  their  arrival.  The  follow- 
ing practice  of  the  Indian  gardeners  to  procure  good  seeds  is 
of  unknown  antiquity:  they  first  prepare  a  compost  of  buffiilo's 
and  swine's  dung,  red  maiden  earth,  adding  assaicetida,  in  the 
proportion  of  about  three  drachms  to  five  quarts  of  the  mixture, 
in  a  state  of  paste.  The  vegetables  from  which  seeds  are  to  be 
raised,  are  taken  up  when  they  have  attained  about  one  third 
of  their  natural  growth ;  the  tops  are  cut  off  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  crown,  and  also  the  tap-root :  there  remains 
now  the  edible  part,  from  the  bottom  of  which,  to  within  an 
inch  of  the  crown,  are  made  two  incisions  across  each  other 
entirely  through  the  bulb.  These  bulbs  are  then  dipped  into 
the  compost  until  they  be  well  covered  by  it,  both  externally 
and  internally ;  they  are  then  planted  and  watered,  and  speedily 
produce  strong  and  luxuriant  stalks,  large  blossoms,  and  abund- 
ance of  seeds. 

Innumerable  roots  are  thrown  out  from  the  incised  edges, 
which  is  probably  the  rationale  of  this  part  of  the  practice ;  the 
compost  can  hardly  act  in  any  other  way  than  in  excluding  the 
air,  and  promoting  the  healing  of  the  wound ;  it  may  also 
afford  some  nourishment  to  the  tender  fibres  on  tlieir  first 
appearance,  while  the  assafcetida  may  keep  off  insects. 

81.  Description  of  an  Elruge  Nectarine  Tree,  in  the  Garden  of 
West  Dean  House,  Sussex.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Secretary.  By 
Mr.  John  Bowers,  Gardener  to  Lord  Selsey,  F.H.S.  Read 
July  6, 1824.. 

This  tree  is  trained  to  a  wooden  trellis,  within  a  glass  roof, 
and  at  a  foot  distance.  The  length  of  the  trellis  is  29  feet,  and 
the  width  22,  giving  638  square  feet,  filled  with  fine  bearing 
wood,  which  has  for  the  last  eleven  years  produced,  on  an 
average,  about  sixty  dozen  of  fine  fruit  every  season.  The 
tree  was  planted  in  1793,  and  the  trunk,  four  inches  above  the 
sur&ce,'*is  thirty-two  inches  in  circumference. 

^2.  A  Classification  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  By  Mr.  George 
Lindley,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 
Read  Jan.  6,  1824. 

On  this  valuable  paper  we  intend  afterwards  to  make  a  se- 
{)arate  article,  by  which  the  improvements  it  introduces  in 
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arrangement  may  be  rendered  available  to  practical  gar- 
deners. The  same  arrangement  and  sorts,  unless  something 
better  occurs,  will  be  given  in  the  catalogue  of  fruits  at  the 
end  of  our  Hortus  Britannicus* 

Appendix  L  —  Biographical  Sketch  made  by  the  Secretary^  at  a 
Special  General  Meeting  of  the  Society^  held  on  the  \st  of  Oct. 
IS2%  Jbr  the  Purpose  of  electing  a  Member  of  the  Council  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  James  Dicksony  deceased. 

See  Encyc.  of  Gard.  2d  edit  p.  1 1  IS,  A.D.  1805. 

II.  —  A  List  of  Pears  ctdtivated  in  France  and  the  Netherlandsy 
toUh  the  Periods  of  their  Maturity,  their  Quality,  Size,  Flavor, 
Sfc.  By  Le  Chevalier  Joseph  Parmentier,  Corresponding  Mem- 
ber of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

This  list  is  useful,  as  indicating  the  time  of  ripening,  quality, 
flavor,  size  of  the  fruit,  and  the  situation  most  proper 
for  the  tree;  and  also  to  those  who  do  not  understand 
French,  the  proper  mode  of  spelling  the  names.  All  these 
sorts,  and  many  others,  will  be  enumerated  in  the  catalogue 
of  fruits  at  the  end  of  our  Hortus  Britannicus. 


Art.  rV.   Essay  on  the  Beneficial  Direction  of  Rural  Expenditure. 
By  Robert  Slaney,  Esq,    London.     12mo. 

We  shall  take  the  opportunity  offered  by  our  notice  of  this 
work,  to  give  our  sentiments  respecting  the  well-being  and  the 
well-doing  of  the  agricultural  labourers  of  England ;  subjects 
most  intimately  and  powerfully  connected  with  the  healthy  and 
vigorous  state,  not  only  of  our  prosperity,  but  also  of  our  hap- 
piness and  morals  as  a  nation.  Before,  however,  we  go  into 
these  topics,  it  may  be  proper  to  premise  our  opinion  of  Mr. 
Slane/s  litde  volume.  It  is  evidently  the  production  ofaman 
who  has  really  at  heart  the  advantage  of  those  for  whom  he 
writes ;  and  as  this  embraces  the  rational  and  beneficial  amuse- 
ment of  the  rich,  as  well  as  the  bettering  of  the  condition  and 
character  of  the  poor,  we  should  have  received  his  work  in 
good  pmt,  and  given  it  the  warm  and  sincere  approbation  of 
our  heart,  even  if  it  had  been  less  worthy  than  it  is  of  re- 
ceivmg  the  approbation  of  our  judgment  We  will  not  flat- 
ter him,  however :  he  has  exhibited,  throughout  the  whole  of 
it,  undoubted  proo&  that  he  has  thought  much,  read  much, 
and  seen  much,  regarding  the  subjects  on  which  it  treats;  but 
we  CMinot  help  expressing  our  opinion,  that  if  he  had  trusted 
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more  to  his  owii  thoughts,  directed  and  fuded  as  they  must 
have  been  by  his  own  observations  and  experience,  he  would 
have  made  a  better  book.  We  shall  express  its  &ults  in  a 
few  words:  it  wants  method  and  arrangement:  it  is  too 
fiill  of  quotations,  not  always  elucidating  or  bearing  out  the 
ppinions  of  the  author.  He  informs  us,  in  his  prerace,  that 
his  wish  is  not  only  *^  to  suggest  some  occupations  to  the 
rich,  which  may  combine  amusement  and  advantage ;  but  to 
introduce,  at  the  same  time,  those  maxims  of  political  economy 
which  appeared  connected  with  the  questions  discussed." 
We  are  not  surprised  that  he  has  got  himself  entangled  in 
the  mazes  of  modem  political  economy ;  for  notwithstanding 
the  hiffh,  we  had  almost  said  arrogant  tone,  with  which  its 
promulgators  and  teachers  publish  themselves  to  the  world, 
as  the  first  who  have  placed  this  science  on  a  basis  formed  of 
philosophy  and  practical  usefulness  cemented  together,  we  are 
of  opinion  that  most  of  their  first  and  elementary  principles 
are  much  more  calculated  to  perplex  than  to  enlighten,  and 
are,  in  reality,  "  a  form  of  words,"  with  little  of  the  vitality 
of  thought  Had  Mr.  Slaney,  therefore,  brought  his  own 
good  sense  to  bear  on  the  first  principles  of  political  economy, 
or,  what  would  have  been  much  better,  had  he  brought  it  to 
bear  on  the  process  that  necessarily  occurs  in  the  most  simple 
cases  of  the  production,  distribution,  and  augmentation  of 
wealth,  —  had  he  not  puzzled  himself  with  the  definition  of 
words,  but  neglecting  them,  looked  into  the  things  them- 
selves,— had  he  not  become  enamoured  with  the  metaphysical 
subtildes  of  Mr.  Malthus,  —  often  so  subtle  and  immaterial, 
as,  on  the  approach  of  an  acute  and  vigorous  intellect  to 
vanish  into  thin  air-— his  maxims  of  political  economy, 
connected  with  the  questions  discussed,  would  have  been  more 
clear,  intelligible,  and  sound,  and  of  more  service  to  the  prac- 
tical part  of  his  work. 

Of  this  practical  part  we  shall  now  say  a  few  words,  before 
we  dismiss  our  general  notice  of  the  volume,  and  proceed  to 
our  own  subject.  The  practical  part  properly  begins  at 
chapter  vii ;  and  that  our  readers  may  have  a  fair  and  clear 
notice  of  it,  we  copy  the  contents  of  this  and  the  following 
chapters:  — 

Chap,  vii.  on  Agricultural  Improvements;  —  viii.  on  Planting ;  — 
ix.  on  Pruning  Forest  Trees; — x.  on  improving  Farm  Buildings 
and  Cottages; — xi. on  .the  Improvement  of  Roads  and  Foot- 
paths;-—xii.  on  the  Preservation  of  Game; — xiii.  on  Festivals 
tor  the  Working  Classes ;  —  xiv.  on  the  Formation  of  Public 
Libraries;  —  xv.  on  the  Collection  of  Works  of  Art  for  Public 
View;— xvi.  on  Preventive  Charity ;  Schools  for  the  Poor;  — 
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xviL  Savings'  Banks;  Wages  of  the  Peasantry;  —  xviii.  on  Infir- 
maries and  Fever  Hospitals ;  —  xix.  on  Loans  to  the  Poor ;  — 
XX.  on  providing  Employment  for  those  in  Want  of  it ;  —  xxi.  on 
Places  of  Amusement  and  Exercise  for  the  Labouring  Classes ;  — 
xxii.  on  the  Advantages  derived  from  Public  Walks  and  Gardens. 
—  Appendix,  i.  on  Productive  Investments  for  Capital  during 
Peace; — ii.  Progressive  Increase  in  the  Size  of  Trees ;  —  iii.  Agri- 
cultural Kiln  for  burning  Clay. 

Our  readers,  on  the  perusal  of  these  contents  will,  we  are 
sure,  be  convinced  of  the  justice  of  our  criticism,  that  the 
volume  wants  method  and  arrangement  There  are  likewise 
too  many  subjects  treated  of:  they  are  all,  undoubtedly 
connected  more  or  less  intimately  with  the  main  object  of  the 
volume.  But  to  secure  that  main  object,  greater  fullness  and 
minuteness  are  requisite  than  could  possibly  be  given  to  it,  in 
such  a  small  volume  as  this;  frittered  down,  as  the  main 
topic  is,  into  so  many  parts. 

The  faults  of  this  work  therefore,  are,  first,  that  his  maxims 
are  borrowed  too  much  from  metaphysical,  abstruse,  and 
often  erroneous  writers  on  ]3olitical  economy;  words  and 
not  things  are  attended  to.  The  most  safe,  sound,  and  per- 
manent practice,  that  which  is  most  likely  not  only  to  extend, 
but  to  improve,  ought  certainly  to  rest  on  first  principles^ 
but  these  should  be  clear,  undoubted,  and  really  principles^ 
not  merely  principles  in  words.  A  few  of  these  would  have 
done  Mr.  Slaney  more  service  than  all  he  has  borrowed  and 
quoted  from  Malthus,  &c«  The  second  fault,  touching  upon 
too  many  points;  and  not  going  with  sufficient  minuteness 
into  any.  Where  the  object  of  a  writer  is  to  benefit,  espe- 
cially to  benefit  by  removing  what  is  detrimental,  either  to 
the  condition  or  character  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
th^  advice,  directions,  and  reasoning  can  hardly  be  too  direct, 
fiill,  and  particular.  There  should  be  no  excuse  left  for 
unwillingness,  that  it  knows  not  how  to  proceed ;  no  cause 
for  perplexity  and  doubt  to  those,  who  sincerely  wish  to 
further  the  object  Mr.  Slaney  has  in  view.  Afber  all,  and  on 
the  whole,  a  good  object,  good  intentions,  and  the  result  of 
considerable  thought,  observation,  experience,  and  reading ; 
at  one,  with  us,  for  much  more  serious  faults  than  we  find  m 
Mr.  Slane/s  work,  and  justify  us  in  recommending  it  to  our 
readers,  and  in  thanking  him  for  his  contribution  to  the  com* 
mon  weal. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  our  own  topic :  in  discussing 
this^  we  shall  avail  ourselves  occasionally  of  the  contents  m 
Mr.  Slaney's  volume ;  and  thus  enable  our  readers  to  gain  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  nature  and  quality  of  its  contents.  ' 
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We  shall  arrange  what  we  have  to  offer  under  three  heads; 
first}  a  comparison  of  the  condition  and  character  of  the 
agricultural  labours  at  present  and  in  former  times ;  secondly, 
a  plain  and  simple  enumeration  and  exposition  of  those 
general  principles  on  which  all  attempts  to  better  their  con- 
dition and  character  must  proceed,  if  we  wish  to  produce  a 
permanent  beneficial  result,  and  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
evil ;  and  lastly,  a  detail  of  some  of  the  chief  practical  means 
to  accomplish  these  objects,  founded  on  those  principles. 
Under  this  head,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  the 
means  of  ameliorating  their  condition  and  character  that 
may  be  derived  fi'om  the  beneficial  direction  of  the  income, 
and  of  the  influence  and  example  of  the  landed  proprietors ; 
thus  bringing  our  efibrts  to  bear  on  the  same  points  which 
Mr.  Slaney  in  this  work  has  in  view. 

It  is  a  lamentable  and  notorious  fact,  that  the  condition 
and  the  character  of  the  agricultural  labourers  of  many  of 
the  English  counties,  have  sunk  much  below  what  they  were 
half  a  century  ago.  And  it  requires  no  process  of  reasoning 
to  prove  that  such  cannot  be  the  case  without  a  grievous 
diminution  of  their  own  happiness  and  usefulness,  and  of 
the  real  best  strength  and  stability  of  the  country.  Their 
condition  is  worse :  a  far  greater  number  at  present  than  half 
a  century  ago,  are  unable  to  procure  constant  and  regular 
work,  and  the  wages  of  such '  as  can  procure  it,  though 
nominally  larger,  are  in  reality  much  smaller.     And  if  we 

S  still  further  back,  we  shall  find  that  the  agricultural 
sourer,  even  at  the  distance  of  300  or  400  years,  at  a  time 
when  the  land  was  covered  with  ignorance  and  barbarism, 
had  the  command  of  more  of  the  necessaries  of  life  than  they 
have  in  the  present  day. 

But  on  such  a  subj^t  it  will  be  necessary  as  well  as  in- 
structive to  go  into  detail :  general  assertions  go  for  little, 
and  are  besides  very  suspicious,  when  they  do  not  rest  on 
particular  facts.  Our  positions  are,  that  the  agricultural 
labourers  of  the  present  day,  by  the  wages  they  receive,  are 
able  to  purchase  fewer  of  Uie  necessaries  of  life,  than  the 
agricultural  labourers  formerly  could  purchase  by  their  wages ; 
that  the  present  agricultural  labourers  obtain  a  less  proportion 
of  what  their  labour  produces  than  their  ancestors  did;  that 
their  condition  compared  with  that  of  manu&cturing  labourers 
is,  at  present,  worse  than  it  was  formerly ;  and  lastly,  that. 
In  the  very  midst  of  the  wonderful  and  rapid  improvement  of 
the  country  in  which  they  dwell,  and  to  which  improvement 
they  have  contributed  their  share;  in  the  midst  of  &rmers 
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living  much  better  than  they  formerly  did,  and  raised  in  all 
respects  fiur  above  that  level,  at  which  their  ancestors  stood ; 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  increase  of  real  wealth  to  the  landed 
proprietors,  —  to  the  bettering  of  the  condition  of  both  which 
classes,  &rmers  and  landlords,  the  agricultural  labourers  have 
mainly  contributed  —  in  the  midst  of  all  this  wealth  around 
them,  —  more  productive  fields,  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
land  in  cultivation,  richer  farmers,  richer  landlords,  —  they 
alone  are,  not  even  stationary,  but  in  many  respects,  and 
that  especially  which  is  of  primary  and  essential  importance, 
a  command  over  the  necessaries  of  life,  they  alone  have 
retrograded,  while  all  about  them,  all  they  see,  all  they  are 
connected  with,  has  been,  and  is  rapidly  and  steadily  ad- 
vancing. 

Our  first  position  is,  that  the  agricultural  labourer  is  much 
inferior  in  ability  to  support  a  family  to  his  ancestors,  three 
or  four  centuries  ago,  and  to  what  he  was  half  a  century 
since.  There  may  have  been  times,  when,  from  the  operation 
of  temporary  causes,  this  ability  was  less  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent; but  as  these  temporary  causes  subsided,  their  efiect 
disappeared;  and  the  labourer  rose  to  his  former  level  of 
ability  to  support  a  family.  And  were  the  causes  that  at 
present  depress  the  agricultural  labourer  temporary ;  did  they 
exhibit  any  symptoms  of  dissolution,  or  even  weakness  ;  did 
they  not,  on  the  contrary,  exhibit  annuallv  all  the  symptoms 
of  having  struck  deeper  root,  and  of  shedding  their  banefiil 
influence  over  a  wider  tract,  we  should  have  hopes,  and 
suffer  the  evil  to  die  away  of  itself.  But,  convinced  that  the 
causes  lie  at  the  very  heart's  core,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert, 
not  only  that  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  is 
worse  than  it  ever  was,  but  that  it  is  more  desperate,  seeing 
that  the  cause  is  not  temporary,  and  that  while  all  around 
smiles  with  prosperity,  he  alone  is  overshadowed  with  gloom ; 
while  all  around  him  share  more  or  less  in  the  dkily  encreas- 
ing  improvement  of  the  country,  he  alone,  like  Tantalus, 
labours  but  to  be  disappointed.  This  is  a  strong  picture; 
now  to  our  proofs  that  it  is  a  just  one. 

It  may  be  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  mention  our 
authorities :  these  are.  Sir  John  CuUum's  History  of  Haw- 
sted  ;  Blomefield's  Norfolk ;  Sir  Frederick  Eden  on  the  State 
of  the  Poor :  Macpherson's  Edition  of  Anderson's  History 
of  Commerce;  Dr.  Whitaker's  History  of  Whally;  Hal- 
lam's  History  of  the  Middle.  Affes,  8cc.  Mr.  Hallam  justly 
characterises  Blomefield's  Norfolk,  as  an^png  the  most  valu- 
able of  our  county  histories.    From  it,  and  CuUum's  History 
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of  Hawsted,  much  curions  and  important  informationi  r^ 
garding  the  former  state  of  agriculture,  and  of  the  agricnl* 
tural  labourers,  may  be  derivedl 

First:  the  agricultural  labour  is  much  inferior  in  ability 
to  support  a  family  to  his  ancestors,  three  or  four  centuries 
ago.  We  are  aware  that,  besides  food,  clothing,  habitation, 
and  iuel  are  among  the  barest  necessaries  of  life,  and  that 
some  kinds  of  clothmg  are  much  cheaper  at  present  than  they 
were  formerly ;  while  the  habitations  of  the  poor  are  more 
adapted  to  health,  and  to  defend  them  from  the  inclemencies 
of  the  weather,  as  well  as  more  clean  and  comfortable.  But  of 
how  little  avail  to  the  greal;  mass  of  the  agricultural  labourers, 
those  who  have  a  wife  and  three  or  four  children  to  support, 
is  it,  that  all  the  ardcles  of  their  dress  made  of  cotton  are  a 
very  great  deal  cheaper  than  they  ever  were,  if  at  the  same 
time  all  articles  of  food  are  much  dearer;  for  after  all,  the 
real  condition  of  the  poor  must,  and  ought  to  be  estimated 
by  their  ability  to  procure  food  —  what  will  keep  them  in 
healthful  and  strong  existence,  able  to  work  and  support 
themselves  and  families.  A  lather  of  a  family  will  care 
little  that  he  can  purchase,  a  pair  of  cotton  stockings  for  his 
child  by  the  wages  of  half  a  day's  labour ;  whereas  his  an- 
cestors could  not  have  purchased  them  by  the  wages  of  a 
week's  labour,  if  it  reouire  his  wages  of  a  week  to  purchase 
as  much  bread  for  his  cnild,  whereas  his  ancestors  could  have 
obtained  the  same  by  the  wages  of  two  three  days.  By  a 
comparison  of  wages  and  the  price  of  com,  therefore,  at 
different  periods,  we  must  gain  our  knowledge  of  the  real 
condition  of  the  poor  at  these  periods. 

The  labouring  classes,  especially  those  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, were  better  provided  with  the  means  otsubsistence,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  or  of  Henry  VI.,  than  they  are  at 
present.  Sir  John  CuUum,  in  his  History  of  Hawsted,  has 
shown,  that  in  the  fourteenth  century,  a  harvest  man  had  four- 
pence  a  day ;  this  enabled  him  in  a  week  to  buy  a  comb  or 
four  busheb  of  wheat ;  when  Sir  John  published  his  work, 
in  1784,  a  man  was  obliged  to  work  ten  or  twelve  days  to 
purchase  the  same  Quantity  of  wheat.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VL 
meat  was  about  a  rarthing  and  a  half  a  pound ;  a  labourer^ 
therefore,  whose  wages  were  three-pence  a  day,  or  eighteen 
pence  a  week,  could  buy  a  bushel  of  wheat  at  six  shilhngs  a 
quarter,  and  twenty-four  pounds  of  meat  for  his  family ; 
whereas  a  labourer  at  present,  earning  twelve  shillings  a 
week,  can  purchaseionly  half  a  bushel  of  wheat  at  sixty-four 
shillings  a  quarter, "and  six  pound  of  meat  at  eight-peuce 
a  pound. 
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But  to  come  nearer  to  our  own  time :  the  following  state- 
ment)  showing  the  proportion  of  the  waces  of  the  country 
labourer  to  the  price  of  com,  is  given  by  Mr.  Slaney. 


Period!. 

■ 

Weekly 

Wheet  per 
quarter. 

Wages  in 
pints  of 
wheat. 

<•       <f. 

<•    d. 

1742 

to 

1752 

6       0 

30     0 

102 

1761 

to 

1770 

7.       6 

42     6 

90 

1780 

to 

1790 

8       0 

51     3 

80 

1795 

to 

1799 

9       0 

70     8 

65 

1800 

to 

1008 

11       0 

86    8 

60 

In  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  real  wages  of  labourers 
at  various  periods,  so  as  to  institute  a  comparison  between 
their  condition  at  present  and  formerly,  several  difficulties  meet 
us.  At  present,  there  is  no  considerable  difference  between 
the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  wages  of  agricultural 
labour,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  kingdom  ;  this  was 
by  no  means  the  case  three  or  four  centuries  ago,  when  inter- 
communication between  places  not  very  remote,  was  almost 
impossible,  or  at  least  so  slow  and  difficult,  that  prices  and 
wages  could  not  adjust  themselves,  before  the  temporary  causes 
that  affected  them  were  at  an  end.  From  this  circumstance,  it 
follows  1  hat  our  data  respecting  former  times  are  not  such  as  to 
warrant  us,  in  all  cases,  in  drawing  a  general  inference. 
Wheat  and  wages  might  in  Lancashire  be  double  what  they 
were  in  Surrey,  or  the  reverse. 

Another  difficulty  arises  from  the  same  denomination  being 
given  to  coins  containing  very  different  quantities  of  the 
precious  metals.  Even  after  we  have  learnt  that  a  shilling  in 
the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror  Contained  nearly  as 
much  silver  as  two  shillings  at  present,  and  that  a  shilling  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  contained  only  about  half  as  much 
as  at  present, — it  requires  an  effort  of  recollection,  not  to 
affix  the  same  idea  to  the  same  denomination,  and  to  believe 
and  reason  as  if  the  shilling  of  William  the  Conqueror,  Henry 
VIII.  and  George  IV.  were  the  same  in  intrinsic  value  as  in 
denomination. 

This,  however,  is  of  little  consequence,  when  we  compare 
the  price  of  .various  articles,  and  of  wages  at  the  same  period : 
if  the  standard  is  the  same  by  which  they  are  measured,  it  is 
of  little  consequence,  whether  the  shilling  be  that  of  William^ 
Henry,  or  George :  it  is  only  when  we  compare  prices  and 
wages  at  different  periods,  tLat  we  shall  be  able  to  institute 
an  accurate  comparison  between  the  abiliiy  of  a  labourer  to 
siq)port  his  family  at  one  period  and  at  another,  unless  we 
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fdimirs  bear  in  mind  vrlMt  tli«  term  shiMiw  meam  ftt  these 

We  do  not  deem  it  necessary,  ifaetefere^  to  kisett  a  eom^ 
parative  table  of  English  money  at  various  periods ;  but  shall 
content  ourselves  with  referring  to  Mr.  Frederic  Eden's 
Table  on  this  to^ic.  In  order»  however^  that  our  readers, 
may  be  able  to  ascertain  the  relative  value  of  the  principal 
articles  of  food,  &c.  at  different  periods,  we  shall  extract  the 
following  particulars  from  the  appendix  to  Macpherson's 
edition  of  Anderson's  History  of  Commerce. 


A.D. 


1S79L 


l£ML 


1919. 


lS9a 

UOOl 


IdQfi. 


Seed  wheet,  per  quarter 

— —  oets  - 

— •  beans 

Cart  hone 

Ox 

Cow 

Sheep 

A  laboiu«r,  per  day 

A  harvctt  man 

Harrowing  with  one  hone 

OaU  ia  Scotlandj  per  bfA 

Barley  ia  ditto         * 


J 


Wheat  oflttallr 

when  scarce  . 

A  slaine  and  his  Ihmily  sold  by 

the  Abbot  of  DunMOile  for 
An  ordinary  horse  in  Berwick 
A  carcase  of  mutton  in  ditto, 

fton  Easter  to  Whitsunday 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
1 


a. 

4 

3 

8 

8 

8 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

or 

0  10 


d. 

0 
0 

11- 

0 
0 
8 
0 

i' 

10 

4 
8 


1 
1 

13 
0 


4 
8 

4 
0 


JF^om    Whitsunday    to     St 

James's  Day 
Thence  to  Mien 
Thence  to  Easter 
Wheats  per  quarter 
Rye 
Barley 

Beans  and  peas 
Oats 
Aswan 
A  dock 
An  ox       * 
A  cow        p 
A  hnfer    . 
A  sheep 
Wheat,  from 
Oats 
Barley 

Peas  and  beans 
Bye 
Flour 
Saa-coalatBerwiek 

per  quarter  .  0 
Oxen,  carcase,  from  0 
Horse-shoes,  per 

hundred  .  0 
Nails  for  them,  per 

thousand       .013 
Milk  goats,  each 
Keeper  of  them,  per  day 
A  primer  fbr  the  Prince  of 

Wales,   now  15  years    11 

months  old 
Wheat,  per  quarter 


0    14 


0 
0 
0 
0 


3 
1 
9 
1 


4  to 
8  to 
4  to 
8  to 


0    4    0  to 


0 
5 


to 
to 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


1 

0 
0 
6 
5 
3 

s 
s 

3 
0 
6 
5 
£ 
1 

K) 
4 
5 
6 
5 
9 

0 
8 


0 
10 
8 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
4 
1 
8 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


8   7  to  0  10    0 


toO 
-  0 


1317. 


Oay 

A  ball       , 
A  cow 
A  fiu  sheep 
An  ewe 
A  capon    . 
A  cow  or  hen 
Wheat    at  Leicesteif 
Sunday 


8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1 
3 
8 


0 

4 
8 
£ 
7 

1 
0 
0 
0 


on    a 


8 

0 
0 


0 
0 

Q 

4 
0 
0 
8 
8 


0 
6 

4 
5 

0 
0 


0 

4 

6. 

8 

0 

4 

f 


1 

5 


A.  D.>  A    s.  A 

1317.  Wheat   on  the  Wednesday 

foUowing       .    .  -  0  14 

•^— —  in  some  ottier  placM   •  8  13 
lliis  year  thelv  was  an  early 
harvest,  and  wheat  fell  from  4 
to      -  -  -0 

And  oats  Attn  -  8 

to      .  -  .0 

1334.  Keeper!  and  potter  of  Wood* 
stock  Paric,  each,  per  day  .  0 
Gardener  (only  onemeatlooed)  0 
1351.  By  the  statute  of  laborers,  all  ' 
workmen  wwe  cjUlgM  ta 
serve  for  the  same  wages 
which  bad  been  usnal  In 
the  ten   yean  preceding; 
and  to  receive  their  wages, 
at  the  option  of  their  eilA- 
ployers,  either  in  money  or 
In  wheat:    but  this  was 
never  to  be  rated  higher 
than  lOd.  a  bushel 
Weeders  and  hay -makers,  per 

day      ••  *  »0 

Mowers     -  *  .0 

Reapers  In  the  flrtt  ^Mek'of 

August,  {94.  afterwards)  r  0   0   S 
For  threshing  wheat,  rye,  per 

quarter .  -  -  0   0    ^ 

-«—  barley,  beabs,  peat,  and 
oats       *  .  .0 

135L  A  master  free  mason,  per  day  0 
Blaster   carpenters,    masmis, 
tHers,  thatchers,  plasterers, 
9tc        »  *  -0 

Inferior  carpenters  -  -  0 

Their  servants  or  boys  <  0 

1873L  Rent  of  a  garden  in  the  dty  • 
of  London,  measuring  9S 
by  M  ells,  per  ana.  •  0 

13801  Ballffr  -0 

Chief  labouring  husbandman  0 
Carter  and  shepherd,  each  .  0 
Cowherd  -  -  -  0 

Swineherd  -  0 

Flou^-driver,atmost  .  0 

Woman  labourer     .  .0 

Dairy-i-woman  >  .0 

AU  with  clothing  and  diet 
1407.  '  Wheat,  per  quarter  -  .0 

Oats  •  .0 

*"      Aoow       -  »  .0 

A  calf       -  -0 

A  plough   -  .  .0 

A  dung-cart  complete  .  0 

'  A  pair  of  cart  wneA  .  0 

Wages  of  a  thresher,  per  day   0 
1485.  Wheat  Ibr  making  malt,  per 

quarter  -  .040 

Wages  of  A  stotte^cotter,  per 
ciay       .  •  « 

■  ttler  and  his  8  servants 


6 

13 

10 

10 

0 

8 

3 

8 

3 

8 
7 
1 
0 
1 
8 
0 


1* 


8 

8 

1| 


8 
« 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 

s 

« 

0 
0 
6 
10 
8 

8 


8    4    0 


■  ploughman    - 

A  quatter  ofan  at  to  lak 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


4 
10 

t 

4 


■ekemf  mn  IZhmiI  ^ti^wjUtm'e. 


'I9S 


^ 


RiilMC  cloth  Ibr  the  i)i«pherd. 


A    dl  A 


per  yard 


14IS«.Ba»lftMma 
Chief  hired  carter 

ftoddiephord 
Common   farm 

ierrant 
X¥oman  tcrvaot 
Oiil  under  14   •* 
Free  maton  and 

master  catpeii- 

ttr,parday   - 
nier,  clater,  Ac. 
Labourer 
fVom  Michaebnai 

ttaeyhadaMdild. 


Id  money. 


ISO 


0    1    1 
FordoChing. 
0   5    0 


1    0  D        0   4   0 


15 

10 

6 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


3 

4 
3 


4 
0 

4 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


For  victual*. 

4  0  0   1 
8       0  0   1 

5  0  0   1 


0   9 


y  A  itaower  per  day  0 
Befl^)er  and  carter 

each       -       .0 
Other  labourcn  ft 

ivfMaen  0 

.  IflOO.  Wheat,  petquartcr  - 
P«a< 

Umber  hewn,  per  load 
A  plouKh,  with  hamea 
iVeChen,  young  and  olds 

hundred  of  6  score 
A  buttock  . 
An  ox       . 
8teen  and  fa«lftM» 

each 
Acew 

A  trotting  gd^g    • 
A  great  trotting  gelding 
An  ambling  hobby  . 
A  ibather  bed  and  boliter 
Fkiir  of  blanket* 
A  pidr  of  flaxen  sheets, 

yards  •• 

I50a   A  fat  wether 
Alamb      . 
Apig        . 
AgodiDg  • 
A  capon    - 
Chickens,  flOlbr 
Cream,  per  galloo    . 
Milk,        ditto 
Honey,      ditto 
Charooal,  per  quarter 
1511  Wages,  with  diet, 

of  a  baiUff  in 

husbandry,  per 

annum 
Oiiefhind,  car. 

ier,  and  shep- 
herd      .       . 
Common  serrant 

of  husbandry  • 
Wonan  servant 
Stlrant  under  14 

yean 


0   4        0   0   2 


0   8        0   0   fi 


0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 


0 
8 

s 

4 
8 


4 
0 
0 

4 


per 


9  0  0 
0  7  0 
0  11    8 


0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


:0    9 
.0   8 

-  1 
.  10 

.  1 

-  1 
.0   2   0 

21 
-OK)   6 
.0    2    4 


6    8 
0    0 


.0. 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

-0 

.0 

.0 

.0 


1 

0 
0 
0 


0 
5 

4 
4 


1  11 
0  4 
0  1 
0  8 
5    0 


tn 


1    6 


For 
clothing: 
0   5   0 


10   0     0   5   0 


0  16 
0  10 


8     0   4   0 
0     0    4   0 


0    6   8     0    4   0 


A.Dt 
1514. 


F^ree  mason,  mas- 
ter oarpenter, 
rouffh  mason, 
bvicklaver,  ti- 
ler,  plumber, 
^Mer,carver, 
joiner,  per  day 
each,  flrom  Ea. 
stertoBCichaeL 
mas 

During  the  rest 
of  the  year 
they  had  Id. 
less;  and  if 
the  employers 
ftimished  diet, 
they  deducted 
2d. 

Mower,  per  day, 

Reaper  and  car. 
ter,  other  hu 
borers  and  wo^ 
men,  per  day, 
in  harvest 


'a  Ik  A     il.  «.  dL 


0   0   8     0   6   0 


0   0   6     0   0  0 


0   0 


1531  A  herd  boy  in  Scotland,  im 
a  shirt,  pair  of  sboeSi  dtatp 
&c  per  annum    - 
ISSBt-  Beef,  per  lb. 

Mutton      .  .  . 

Beef  at  the  hiahisfe,  per  eirt 

Fat  oxen,  each 

FfttwetheMvdIlto   - 

Fat  calves .  .  . 

A  fat  lamb  •  * 

Milk,  genuine  firam  the  cow, 
three  ale  pints  in  snmm^, 
and  two  ale  pints  in  winter, 
at  Goodman's  Fiods,  dear 
the  Tower  of  London 
1557 (.  Wheat,  per  quarter 

Beans  siod  rye  - 

Malt 


0    0.0 


1610. 


Wheaten  loaf  of  11  ounces 
liWheat       . 
Malt 

Rye  * 

Wheaten  loaf  of  56  ounces     . 
Wheat  snd  malt  at  Windsor, 

Sr  ouarter  of  nine  bushels 
lllfl;  per  ann.    . 

A  good  servant  in  huAahdry 

A  common  servant  who  can 
mow     -  -  - 

A  ploughman 

A  bey  under  16       . 

A  woman  servant,  who  can 
bake,  brew,  and  ovoilook 
others  .  .  . 

Other  women  servants  16li  (o 

A  girl  under  16        . 

A  chief  miller         ^ 

A  common  miller    . 


;8 


3 
0 
0 
i4 
6 
8 
8 
1 


0 
13 
0 
4 
8 
0 
8 
6 
8 
0 


6 

ft 

4 
4 
0 


0 
0 
8 
1 

0 
8 

4 
1 


15  10 
12  0 
10    0 

0  a 

9   0 
0  0 


6  8 

0  0 

14  0 

6  0 

11  8 


•  Highest  waga.  wllb  diet,  by  28  Henry  6. 
HIS. 
f  Highest  wages  in 


%  This  year  it  was  enacted,  that  butchers 
should  sell  their  meat  by  weight 
4  BelbTe  harvest,  in  Londqp< 
II  After  harvest 

Bat  even  after  the  quantity  of  silver,  contained  at  various 
periods  in  coin  that  all  along  retains  the  same  denomination, 
is  accurately  fixed,  there  is  another  difficulty ;  this  arises  from 
the  insufficient  data,  for  the  construction  of  a  table  by  which 
all  changes  in  the  value  of  money  should  be  measui-ed. 
Mr.  George  Shuckburgh  constructed  such  a  table :  but  Mr. 
Hallam  observes,  *^  It  is  strangely  incompatible  with  every 
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result,  to  which  my  own  reading  has  led  me.  It  is  the  party 
attempt  of  a  man  accustomed  to  different  studies ;  and  one 
can  neither  pardon  the  presumption  of  obtruding  such  a 
slovenly  performance  on  a  subject  where  the  utmost  diligence 
was  required,  nor  the  affectation  with  which  he  apologizes 
for  ^  descending  from  the  dignity  of  philosophy.'  (Hallam 
vol.  ii.p.  17.  note,  4to  edit)  This  is  plain  and  strong  censure ; 
but,  as  far  as  our  reading  goes,  it  is  by  no  means  unmerited. 

Mr.  Hallam  remarks  that  within  these  few  years  "  a  very 
laudable  industry  has  been  shown  by  antiquaries,  in  the  pub- 
lication of  account-books  belonging  to  private  persons, 
registers  of  expences  in  current  returns  of  markets,  valuations 
of  goods,  tavern  bills,  and  in  short  every  document,  however 
trifling  itself,  by  which  this  important  subject  can  be 
illustrated." 

In  applying  such  a  table  to  an  illustrative  comparison  of 
the  condition  of  the  labourers,  and  of  other  classes,  at  different 
periods,  we  ought  to  attend  to  one  special  caution.  If  we 
estimate  the  changes  in  the  value  of  money  by  its  command 
over  the  few  articles  required  by  the  labourer,  we  shall  find 
its  actual  depreciation  much  greater  than  they  would  prove 
to  be  if  estimated  by  its  command  over  the  various  articles 
purchased  by  those  in  a  higher  rank  of  life.  A  rise  of  50 
per  cent  in  corn  and  meal  is  of  comparatively  little  con- 
sequence to  a  man  who  spends  only  one  tenth  of  his  income 
on  these  articles ;  whereas  it  is  of  infinite  moment  to  the 
labourer,  three  fourths  of  whose  wages  are  laid  out  on  them. 
The  same  table,  therefore,  when  applied  to  the  expenditure 
of  the  rich,  may  point  out  a  depreciation  in  the  real  value  of 
money,  only  to  the  amount  of  1 5  or  20  per  cent ;  whereas, 
when  applied  to  the  expenditure  of  the  poor,  it  may  prove  a 
depreciation  of  50,  60,  or  70  per  cent. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  Mr.  Hallam's  "  endeavour 
at  a  sort  of  approximation  of  the  value  of  money  for  the 
thirteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  In  the  reigns  of  Henry  III. 
and  Edward  I.,  previously  to  the  first  debasement  of  the 
coin  by  the  latter  in  1301,  the  ordinary  price  of  a  quarter 
of  wheat  appears  to  have  been  about  four  shillings,  and 
that  of  barley  and  oats  in  proportion.  A  sheep  was  rather  sold 
high  at  a  shilling,  and  an  ox  might  be  reckoned  at  ten  or 
twelve.  The  value  of  cattle,  is  of  course  dependant  upon 
their  breed,  and  condition,  and  we  have  unluckily  no  early 
account  of  butchers'  meat;  but  we  can  hardly  take  a  leas 
multiple  than  about  thirty  for  animal  food,  and  eighteen  or 
twenty  for  com,  in  order  to  bring  the  prices  combining  the 
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two';  and  setting  the  comparative  dearness  of  cloth  against  the 
cheapness  of  fael,  and  many  other  articles,  we  may  perhaps 
consider  any  given  sum  under  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I. 
as  equivalent,  in  general  command  over  commodities,  to  about 
twenty-four  or  twenty  five-times  that  nominal  value  at  present. 
Under  Henry  VI.  the  coin  had  lost  one  third  of  its  weight  in 
silver,  which  caused  a  proportional  increase  of  money  prices ; 
but  so  far  as  I  can  perceive,  there  had  been  no  diminution  in 
the  value  of  the  metal.  By  the  •  statute  15  Hen.  VI.  c.  2.  the 
price  up  to  which  wheat  might  be  exported  is  fixed  at  65.  Sd. ; 
a  poinl^  no  doubt,  above  the  average ;  and  the  private  docu- 
ments of  that  period,  which  are  sufficiendy  numerous,  lead 
to  a  similar  result  Sixteen  will  be  a  fair  multiple  when  we 
would  bring  the  general  value  of  money  in  this  reign  to  our 
present  standard. 

If  the  acts  of  parliament  that  regulate  the  wages  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  are  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  the  value  of  money  at  these  periods,  we  shall  gain 
farther  insight  into  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers 
then.  The  statute  of  labourers  in  1350  fixes  the  wages  of 
reapers  during  harvest  at  Sd.  a  day  without  diet,  equal  to  4^. 
at  present;  Uiat  of  the  23  Hen.  VI.  c.  12.,  in  1444,  fixes 
the  reapers'  wages  at  5^,  and  those  of  common  workmen 
in  building  at  S^d^  equal  to  6s.  8d.  and  45.  Sd.  at  present;  that 
of  the  1 1  Hen.  ?•  c  22.,  in  J  496,  leaves  the  wages  of  labourers 
at  harvest  as  before,  but  rather  increases  those  of  ordinary 
workmen.  The  yearly  wages  of  a  chief  hind  or  shepherd, 
'  by  the  act  of  1444,  were  1/.  45.  equal  to  about  20l.;  those  of 
a  common '  servant  in  husbandry  185.  4£^»,  with  meat  and 
drink.  From  a  bailifPs  account  of  expences  in  1387,  published 
in  the  Archaeologia,  it  appears  that  a  ploughman  had  6d.  a 
week,  and  5s,  a  year,  with  an  allowance  of  diet,  which  seems 
to  have  been  pottage.  These  wages  are  about  equivalent  to 
155.  a  week  in  present  value. 

How  seldom  are  the  agricultural  labourers  of  our  times  able 
to  purchase  meat  for  dinner :  this  was  not  the  case  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Sir  John  Fortescue,  who 
lived  then,  remarks^  that  the  English  lived  far  more  upon  an 
animal  diet,  than  their  rivals  the  French;  and  Harrison 
informs  us,  that  the  Spaniards  who  came  to  England  in 
Queen  Mary's  days  observed,  "  these  English  have  their 
houses  made  of  sticks  and  dirt,  but  they  fare  commonly  so 
well  as  the  King." 

We  think  we  have  offered  a   sufficient  number   of  fact» 

to  make  out  our   first  position   regarding  the  condition  of 

.  the  agricultural  labourers^  —  that  their  wages  at  present  give 
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Ihem  tb«  command  of  a  lessquioitity  of  the  neoesaarieft  of  lif<^ 
and  consequently^  that  they  are  much  inferior  in  ability  \q 
support  their  families  to  their  ancestors  three  or  four  centuriea. 
ago,  and  to  what  ihey  were  at  the  commencement  of  tho 
reirni  of  George  III. 

In  our  next  paper  we  shall  endeavour  to  prove  our  otheif 
positions  respecting  their  condition  ;  —  that  they  obtaiu  a  lesa 
proportion  of  the  produce  of  their  labour;  — ithat  they  av^ 
worseoff,  compared  with  manfacturing  labourers,  than  they  wer^ 
formerly :  •—  and  that,  while  rents,  and  the  value  of  land,  have> 
been  increasing,  and  the  country  and  all  other  classes  improv-i 
ings  their  condition  has  been  retrograding. 

{To  be  cimHnued*) 


Abt.  V.  Verhandlunfren  det .  Vereins  zur  Be/brderung  de^ 
Gafieniauesy  S^c.f  Transactions  of  the  Socitty  for  the  ProtnoH^m 
^Gardening  in  Prussia,    Berliii  1824.    ParU  1.  and  2. 4to. 

The  Prussian  Horticultural  Society,  was  established  in  1822| 
in  consequence  of  an  order  from  the  king ;  their  first  public 
meeting  was  in  December  that  year;  and  at  their  third 
sitting,  in  March  1823,  some  papers  were  read.  From  that 
time  to  August  1824*,  they  found  matter  enough  to  publish 
sixty  articles,  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  the  authors  of 
which  are  partly  royal  and  commercial  gardeners,  and  partly 
amateurs.  We  pass  over  several  introductory  papers  ex- 
planatory of  the  origin  of  this  society,  to 

Ko,  10*    Observations  on  Jorcing  the   Turkish   Ranunculus.    Bj 
Mr.  P.  F.  Bouch6,  ComBiercial  Gardener  at  Berlin, 

To  mrow  the  ranunculus  well  in  Prussia,  it  is  planted  on  a 
sliffht  hot-bed  in  autumn,  and  protected  through  the  winter  by 
a  frame ;  the  sashes  of  which  are  removed  when  the  plants  ara 
inflowenilTo  force  the  ranunculus,  tubers  which  have  been  kept 
diree  or  tour  months,  or  even  a  year  over  the  season  of  plant* 
log,  are  chosen,  as  being  more  easily  excited  than  those  which 
have  been  only  the  usual  time  out  of  die  soil.  They  are' 
planted  in  pots,  about  the  beginning  of  August;  and  by 
bringing  these  into  the  green-house  at  different  periods,  a 
Uoom  is  kept  up  from  October  to  February.      Q 

11.    On  the  Culture  of  the  Torch- Thistle.     By  Mr.  P.  F.  Bauqb^,. 

Commercial  Gardener  in  Berliii. 

There  is  scarcely  any  thing  in  this  paper  that  is  not 
^miliar  to  th«  English  gardener.  Cactus  hecKagooua  and  tetraub 


flonsS}  with  6091^  otber  speeies,  wfll  sdt  flcmer  wdU  if  kftpt  sil 
the  year  in  the  hot-house;  but  if  placed  in  the  open  air  in 
summer,  they  grow  filpw^tt  b^  flower  jxm/dk  more  freely* 
In  generalf  he  observes,  the  cactus  genus  reqpire  to  be  kep( 
very  near  the  light,  otherwise  they  would  grow,  but  never  prp^ 
duce  bjossoms.  He  adverts  to  their  patural  situation,  wnere 
they  are  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  on  rocks  or  burning  sands^ 
never  shaded  by  trees,  and  seldom  visited  by  showers. 

1%  On  thX^dtura  ^  the  Jlkododetidra,     By  Mr.  JL-  Mal&ie«# 

Cominerci^  Qardener  in  Berlin. 

T^  eommon  nursery  culture  of  this  genus  is  giten,  wi& 
direetlons  to  protect  the  plants  through  thef  winter  by  CoveringG^ 
of  boM*dit,  or  li^r. 

IS.  Oa  ringing  of  Fruit  Trees^    By  Mr.  R.  Werthrqeister. 

Mn  W.  made  rings  round  the  bn^nches  of  several  appl^ 
pear,  plum,  peach,  apricot,  and  walnut  trees,  and  some  grape 
vines,  with  a  view  to  enlargipg  the  size  and  quantity  of  thji 
fruit,  and  promoting  its  ripening.  He  succeeded  in  thesis 
respects,  and  found  some  of  the  fruits,  especially  of  the  grei^p 
gage  plum,  a  third  part  larger ;  and  h^  says,  from  eight  to  evea 
twenty  davs  earlier,  than  on  the  other  branches  oi  the  sap^e 
trees,  which  he  did  not  rin^.  He  also  tried  the  operation  op 
some  raspberry  plants,  but  he  found  no  effect  produced  in  tb|» 
frul^  though  tne  young  shoots  lost  their  leaves  sooner. 

14.  Is  composed  of  extracts  from  what  passed  at  the  FouFtb 
Meeting  of  the  Society,  on  the  6th  of  April  1823,  and  which 
are  only  of  local  ii:\terest. 

15.  On  the  cheapest  and  most  durable  Mode  of  ticketing  Plants, 
vshether  in  the  Open  Air  or  in  Glass- Houses.  By  Mr.  Dern  of 
Scarbruck. 

16*    Observations  on  the  above.    By  Mr.  Otto,  Inspector  of  di^ 

Botanic  Garden  at  Berlin. 

Mr  Dern,  after  trying  tin,  wooden,  and  slate  labels, .  at 
last  had  them  made  of  zinc,  which  oxidizes  very  little  in  the 
open  air,  and  can  be  written  on  or  painted  at  pleasure.  He 
preferred  giving  them  a  coat  of  paint,  and  writing  the  name 
with  a  pen  in  red  colour  ground  in  turpentine,  Mr.  Otto 
decidedly  prefers  the  zinc  labels,  and  next  to  them,  those  of 
earthenware;  which  last,  however,  are  too  expensive  for 
general  purposes.  The  handsomest,  he  considers,  to  be 
eartbenwfu:e9  with  the  pame  written  under  the  glazing. 
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17.  On  shortening  the  Tap-roots  of  Plants^    Bj  Mn  F.  Maaseli 

of  Militsch. 

18.  Anonymous  Remarks  on  thejbregoing  Treatise. 

19.  Opinion  of  the  Committee  on  thejbregoing  Treatise^  and  Remarks. 
90.  Anonymous  Remarks  on  the  Opinion  of  the  Committee. 

21.  Illustration  of  thejbregoing  Anonymous  Remarks.    By  Mr. 

Iienn6. 

Mr.  Masseli  has  found  that  shortening  the  tap-roots  of 
stocks  for  fruit-trees,  a  practice  which  would  seem  to  be  new 
about  Berlin,  increased  the  production  of  lateral  fibres,  and,  as 
he  said,  made  the  stock  grow  faster  and  stronger.  He  thinks 
the  same  practice  may  be  advantageously  applied  to  young 
forest-trees,  on  which  the  anonymous  remarker  observes, 
that  it  has  long  been  the  practice  in  that  department  of 
gardening;  and  quotes,  in  proof,  from  the  works  of  the 
lorresters  Burgsdorff  and  Hartig.  These  authors  very  pro- 
perly observe,  that  in  transplantmg  trees,  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  breaking  the  tap-root,  if  the  tree  is  five  or  six  feet 
high ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  becomes  advantageous  to  move 
the  tree  two  or  three  times  in  the  nursery,  shortening  every 
time  the  perpendicular  roots.  The  committee,  after  a  good 
deal  of  discussion,  come  to  the  conclusion  ^^  that  shortening 
the  tap-root  is  a  necessary  evil,  which  should  only  be  allowed 
under  certain  circumstances ;  that,  therefore,  it  is  absolutely 
improper  with  young  plants,  that  are  transplanted  at  once 
to  the  spot  where  they  are  finally  to  remain ;  with  some 
others,  however,  it  is  necessary,  as  a  preparation  for  their 
future  transplantation,  and  in  that  case  gardeners  should 
proceed  with  more  care  than  is  generally  employed."  This 
last  remark  is  an  allusion  to  what  was  stated  by  one  of  the 
writers,  that  in  forest-tree  nurseries  the  seedling  plants  were 
taken  in  large  handfuls,  and  their  tap-roots  chopped  off  with 
an  axe,  by  a  labourer,  who  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing. 

22.  Experimental  Observations  on  the  Culture  of  the  Bletia  Tan* 
kerotUea.  By  Mr.  Otto>  Inspector  of  the  Botanic  Garden  in 
Berlin. 

The  soil  he  recommends  is  one  part  of  leaf-mould,  one  of 
peat>earth,  and  one  of  river-sand;  the  pots  should  be 
plunged ;  and  very  little  water  given  when  the  roots  are  not 
in  a  growing  state.  The  plant,  Mr.  Otto  Considers  as  an 
epiphyte. 

23.  On  the  Culture  of  the  Ferraria  Pavonia.    By  Mr.  L.  Mathieu. 

This  plant,  about  Berlin,  is  grown  in  pots ;  but  there  is 
nothing  new  to  us,  on  this  side  of  the  water,  in  Mr.  Matbieu's 
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account  of  its  culture.  Indeed,  what  Mr.  Sweet  has  said 
on  the  culture  of  bulbs  and  epiphites,  in  the  last  edition  of 
his  Botanical  Cultivator,  may  be  considered  as  the  vUimatum 
on  this  subject)  for  the  British  gardener. 

44f.  On  the  Culture  and  Use  of  the  Sea  or  Shore-Calet  Crambe 
MarUima.  By  Mr.  Brash,  Royal  Gardener  at  Bellevue  ;  with 
an  Appendix,  by  Mr.  Voss,  Royal  Gardener  at  Sans-Souci. 

This  vegetable  is  cultivated  in  the  open  garden,  in  the  same 
way  as  in  Britain,  and  also  forced  by  covering  with  pots  of 
earthen-ware,  or  frames  of  boards,  surrounded  by  fresh 
horse-dung.  The  appendix  consists  chiefly  of  extracts  from 
the  pamphlet  of  Curtis  on  Crambe. 

(To  be  continued*) 


Art.  VI.  RScit  cTune  Excursion  Horticulturale  Jaite  a  Londres, 
dans  le  mois  dAvril,  1824,  par  M.  Soulange  Boudin,  Membre  de 
la  Soci^t^Lim'i^enne  de  Paris,  et  de  Ja  Soci6ti  d'Encouragement 
pour  rindustrie  Nationale,  &c.  &c.  (Extrait  des  Annales  de 
{'Agriculture  Fran^oise,  2d  s^ie,  tome  xxviii.) 

• 

M.  Soulange  Boudin  is  not  exactly  a  nurseryman^  but  one 
of  those  gentlemen  or  proprietor  cultivators,  common  on  the 
continent,  who  are  fond  of  gardening,  keep  up  a  collection  of 
plants,  and  propagate  them  for  sale  with  a  view  of  paying  the 
expences  of  the  establishment.  We  have  no  parallel  de- 
scription of  cultivators  in  this  country,  unless  we  except  a 
number  of  the  merchants  of  Liverpool,  who  have  villas  in  the 
vicinity,  and  send  their  extra  fruit  and  vegetables  to  market. 
There  are  few  descriptions  of  books  more  entertaining  to  the 
horticulturist  than  Mr.  S.  Boudin*s  pamphlet ;  and  we  only 
wish .  it  had  embraced  a  more  extensive  account  of  the  sub- 
urban gardens  of  the  metropolis ;  but  our  author  only  visited 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  a  few  of  the  principal 
nurseries,  and  these  only  with  the  eye  of  a  cultivator,  or 
rather  nurseryman. 

He  sets  out  by  expressing  his  warm  approbation  of  the 
extreme  neatness,  cleanliness,  and  order,  displayed  in  English 
liot-houses  in  general ;  and  admires  our  plan  of  setting  plants 
on  open  stages,  elevated  so  as  to  bring  them  near  the  glass ;  a 
practice  not  common  in  France,  where  they  are  for  the  most 
part  seton  the  level  floon  In  Lee's  nursery,  he  was  much  struck 
with  the  heaths,  and  seems  to  consider  the  collection  there  as 
the  best  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Londoup  and  in  the  most- 
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vigcmHu'grovvth.  Their  healthy  «|)peM!wiOe  hfi  fidys,  19  fSM^ 
posed  to  he  owiag  to  th^  practice  of  watering  them  witb  wfttftr 
in  wfaiob  the  leaver  wid  ftnUEs  of  eommw^  b^9th  bav^  beep 
steeped.  This,  we  belie^ey  has  no  foupdotioQ  in  faqt ;  though. 
Mr.  Knight,  the  P.  H.  S.,  in  a  paper  in  the  Horticultural 
Transactions  has  suggested  the  idea  ef  forming  a  liquid  manure.' 
for  heaths,  or  other  rare  plants,  by  the  maceration  of  the  Ifaves 
of  their  own,  or  of  nearly  allied  species. 

In  Mr.  Knight,  the  nurseryman's  hot-houses,  he  saw  the 

freatest  number  of  seedling  camellias ;  and 
e  describes  a  mode  which  that  cultivator 
tried^  but  without  successy  to  accelerate 
the  period  of  their  blossoming.  Thi^ 
was  as  follows :  when  the  plant  had  at- 
tained the  height  of  18  or  20  inches,  and 
consisted  of  one  shoot,  it  was  bent  so  as 
to  form  a  circle,  and  inarched  to  itselC 
(^.33.)'  Mr.  Knight's  object  was  to 
cause  the  sap  to  follow  this  cpurse,  and 
by  that  means  promote  its  maturation 
for  producing  flowers;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  manipulation  of  ihis  sort 
has  much  or  any  effect. 

The  president  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety thinks  even  ringing  will  fall  short  of 
this  desired  object ;  though  the  experience 
of  Mr.  Hempel,  die  German  pomologist,  led  him  to  a  different 
conclusion.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  quickest  way  yet 
known  of  inducing  blossom  in  any  seedling  plant  of  the  ligne- 
ous kind  is  to  take  a  bud  or  grafl  from  it,  and  insert  it  in  the 
extremity  of  a  bearing  branch  of  a  tree  of  the  same  species^  as 
the  president  does  in  the  case  of  seedling  peach  trees.  (Gard. 
Mag.  No.  I .  p.  VO.)  Much  depends  also  on  the  full  exposure  of 
the  foliage  to  the  light:  seedling  camellias  kept  in  a  house 
exposed  to  the  north,  or  kept  in  any  house  several  feet  from 
the  glass,  will  not  come  to  a  state  of  puberty  or  maturation 
for  flowering,  as  when  kept  within  a  few  inches  of  the  glass. 

M.S.  Boudin  admires,  as  every  man  must,  the  extensive  and 
well-regulated  establishment  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  is  in 
raptures  with  their  lofty  palm-house,  its  fine  specimens  of 
plantains,  palms,  tropical  liliacese  and  epiphytes.  He  notices 
their  extensive  steam  apparatus,  their  beautiful  contrivance 
for  imitating  rain,  their  fine  collection  of  camellias,  and 
their  systematic  mode,  whether  with  the  hardy  or  house 
collections,  of  keeping  the  plants  of  each  genus  and  species 
'by  itself.     60  extensive  a  concern,  inde^,  could  never  be 
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mftnagd  with  00  few  hatids  aft  it  bi  witbout  this  judiciou 
arnlogenieDt*  - 

In  noticing  Mr.  Mackay's  nurservj  at  Clapton,  he  makes  no 
mention  of  the  collection  of  heaths  there,  which  is,  we  believe 
more  extensive  than  tfaatof  Mr.Lee,  and  exceeded  only  by  that 
of  Messrs.  Loddiges.  At  Messrs.  Brooks,  of  Balls  Pond,  he 
saw  thosQ  rare  plants,  Azalea  variegata  and  purpurea ;  and  at 
the  Mary-le-Bone  nursery,  he  ^w  Andromeda  floribunda,  for 
which  Mr.  Jenkins  asked  him  ^^unprix  enorme."  Some  years 
ago  the  proprietor  asked  30  guineas  for  this  plant ;  but  having 
sow  succeeded  in  propagating  it,  he  asks  from  10  to  15 
guineas.  At  the  Fulham  nursery  M.  S.  Boudin  saw  several 
rare  plants,  among  others  the  original  stock  plant  of  what  i* 
Gommonlycalled  Camellia  axillaris,  now  considered  as  belonging 
to  a  different  genus,  which  he  purchased.  At  Mr«  CoItiIPs^ 
the  new  conservatory  and  plant-stove  rivetted  his  attentioui^ 
not  more  on  account  of  the  variety  of  rare  plants  which  they 
contain,  than  the  elegance  of  the  design  of  the  houses,  and  the 
.  substantial  and  beautiful  manner  in  which  the  flues,  shelves, 
paths,  trellises,  &c.  are  executed.  He  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  publications  of  Mr.  Sweet,  and  pays  a  ju3t  cgm** 
pliment  to  his  science  as  a  botanist,  and  skill  as  a  cultivator. 

But  the  greatest  share  of  our  author's  time  and  attention  was 
bestowed  on  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden.  With  every 
thing  there  he  is  highly  gratified^  and  more  especially  with  the 
hot-bouses,  their  construction,  the  interesting  collection  they 
contain,  and  the  high  order  and  keeping  maintained  in  them. 
He  notices  the  practice,  found  within  these  few  years  to  be  so. 
conducive  to  the  health  and  growth  of  plants  in  hot-houses, 
of  keeping  the  air  moist  in  proportion  as  it  is  heated ;  and 
for  this  purpose,  the  necessity  of  watering  the  flues  and 
paths  of  the  house  copiously,  and  several  times  a  day;  and 
even  inundating  the  passages  every  two  or  three  hours  in 
very  hot  days.  He  adverts  to  the  excellent  paper  of  Mr.Daniel, 
relating  to  this  subject,  in  the  Society's  Transactions.  (Vol.iv« 
part  1.)  When  about  to  return  to  France,  M.  S.  Boudin 
received  a  present  of  that  beautiful  plant  the  Primula  sinensis, 
which,  in  a  subsequent  publication,  he  tells  us  he  succeeded  in 
propagating  by  cuttings ;  a  thing  not  easily  done,  because, 
among  other  reasons,  the  plant  produces  very  little  that  can 
be  cut  off  for  that  purpose.  Finally  he  expresses  his  gratitude 
to  Mr.  Sabine,  and,  in  common  with  most  foreigners  who 
visit  the  Chiswick  garden,  pays  a  tribute  to  the  mtelligence 
and  amiability  of  Mr.  Lindley,  the  garden  secretary,  whose 
botanical  acquirements  are  not  of  less  value  to  foreign  visitants, 
than  hb  knowledge  of  modem  languages ;  and  who  on  this,  mi  , 
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well  as  on  other  accounts,  contributes    to  the  dignity  and 
ornament  of  this  part  of  the  great  horticultural  eBtabushment. 


Art.  YIL' Catalog  of  Works  on  Gardenings  Agriculture^  Botany^ 
Sfc.  published  since  November  last^  imth  some  account  of  those 
considered  the  most  interesting, 

British. 

Trotter,    Alexander,    Esq.  of   Dreghorn,  near  Edinburgh :  Method  of 

Book-keeping.    Edinburgh,  svo. 

^The  method  of  book-keeping  which  is  here  explained,  has  been,  and 
continues  to  be,  that  by  which  Mr.  Trotter's  books  are  actually  kept ;  the 
printer's  copy  for  this  publication  having  been  little  else  than  a  transcript 
mm  these  very  books.''  The  editor  of  the  Farmer's  Magazine  states  that 
he  has  seen  these  original  books,  which,  he  says,  "  are  kept,  in  fact,  not  by 
Mr.  Trotter  himself,  but  by  his  agronome,  Robert  Guthri^  who  seems  to  be 

Suite  as  much  master  of  the  system  as  his  employer;  and  with  few  exceptions, 
11  the  entries  are  in  the  hand-writing  of  tnis  person  or  his  daughter,  the 
latter  indeed  being  the  principal  book-keeper ;  and  all  these,  the  book  of 
yearly  and  day-labour,  the  journal  and  cash-book  in  one,  and,  the  ledser, 
are  not  only  kept  with  great  neatness  and  accuracy,  but,  what,  we  confess,  . 
appeared  at  first  quite  incredible, — all  the  entries  are  made  at  by-hours,  after 
the  labours  of  the  day.  Our  scepticism  on  this  point  was  the  more 
excusable,  when  it  is  known  that  the  books  we  allude  to  are  not  confined, 
Uke  the  published  book,  to  the  business  of  a  single  farm,  but  embrace  all  the 
Dreghorn  estate,  including  the  house,  garden,  and  pleasure  grounds.  The 
fact  is  nevertheless  certain.  Let  no  one  therefore  be  amrmed  at  the 
demand  upon  his  dme  which  would  be  made  by  adopting  this  method. 
{Farm.  Mag,  Vol.  xxyi.  p.  474.) 

Botanical  Sketches.   London,  8vo.    Old  plates  of  the  Linnean  classes,  with 
.  a  new  title. 

Kirbvy  W,  MA.,  F.R.&L.S.  Rector  of  Barham ;  and  William  Spence,  Esq. 
F.LJS.  An  Introduction  to  Entomology  |  or.  Elements  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Insects.    London.  Vols.  3  &  4. 

This  interesting  and  valuable  work  being  now  completed,  will  soon  find 
its  way  into  every  gentleman's  library,  and  as  it  contains  much  instructive 
matter  respecting  the  insects  of  gardens,  we  would  advise  every  reading 
sardener  to  ask  the  loan  of  it  from  his  master,  and  to  peruse  it  with  care. 
W  hen  we  can  find  room,  we  shall  make  appropriate  extracts* 

ihcre.  The  Rev,B.  A.L.S.  Testimonies  in  Favour  of  Salt  as  Manure,  and  a 
Condiment  for  Horse,  Cow,  and  Sheep,  &c.    London,  8vo. 

JFinlayson,  John,  of  Kaims,  Muirkirk,  Inventor  and  Patentee  of  the  Self- 
cleaning  Ploughs  and  Harrows :  The  British  Farmer ;  or,  a  Series  of 
Scientific  and  Practical  Essays  on  Agriculture ;  to  which  is  added  the 
Ploughman's  Guide.     London,   svo.   7  copper-plates. 

The  first  chapter  of  this  work,  treats  of  the  patent  Self-cleaning  Plough, 
and  the  second  of  the  Art  of  Ploughing,  or  the  Ploughman's  Guide.  Tne 
purpose  of  both  is  to  describe  and  recommend  the  different  ploughs  of  the 
au trior's  invention.  Chap.  5.  treats  of  putrescent  manures,  and  enters  into 
the  details  of  fermenting  peat  moss,  by  Lord  Meadowbank's  method ;  and 
of  improving  moss,  by  the  application  of  lime,  burning,  &c.  Indeed  the 
subject  of  moss  and  muirlands  occupies  almost  the  whole  of  this  book;  the 
implements  which  its  author  has  invented  being  more  especially  adapted  for 
itorking  moors,  heaths,  and  rough  lands.  Chap.  4.  treats  on  furrow  trench- 
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ine ;  and  cbap.  5.  which  in  bulk  includes  about  half  thevolumey^is  on  the 
cultivation  of  moss.  An  Appendix  contains  testimonies  in  fiivour  of  the 
utility  of  the  new  implemented  which  are,  the  Imperial  Self-deanine  Ploueh ; 
the  Heath  Self-tleaning  Plowrh :  the  Kentish  Skeleton  Self-cleanme 
Plough ;  the  improved  Scotch  I^ough,  which  contains  a  rod  from  the  sheath 
of  the  plough  to  the  muzzle,  for  b^gput  on  when  the  ploush  is  wrousht 
bv  botn  horses  walking  in  a  line  in  the  furrow.  The  Imperial  Self-cleanmg 
Harrow  is  next  described ;  then  the  Self-cleaning  Drill  Harrow ;  and  lastly, 
the  new  Spring  Weighing  Machines.  All  these  implements  have  been  very 
much  approved  of  in  different  parts  of  Scotland;  but  being  chiefly 
calculaiea  for  land  in  an  imperfect  state  of  cultivation,  or  where  very 
rough  stubbles  are  left,  it  may  be  doubted  if  they  will  come  into  general  use. 

Sweet,  Mr,  Robert,  F.L.S.  The  British  Warblers ;  or.  Account  of  the 
Genus  Sylvia ;  in  one  Fasciculus  ;  illustrated  by  Six  beautifully  coloured 
Figures,  taken  from  living  Specimens  iu  the  Author's  Collection  ;  with 
Directions  for  theirTreatment  according  to  the  Author's  Method ;  in  which 
!s  explained,  how  the  interesting  and  fine  Singing  Birds  belonging  to  this 
Genus  may  be  managed,  and  kept  in  as  good  health  as  any  common  Birds 
whatever.    London.   8vo.  Plates. 

*'  The  British  species  belonging  to  this  interesting  genus  are  chiefly  birds 
of  passage,  visiting  this  country  in  spring,  and  leaving  it  again  in  autumn. 
Several  of  them  are  deservedly  esteemied  as  the  finest  songsters  of  all  the 
feathered  race :  the  nightingale,  in  particular,  has  the  sweetest  and 
most  pleasing  note  of  any  kind  at  present  known.  It  has  been  generally 
supposed  that  they  are  veiy  difficult  to  preserve  in  confinement ;  but  the 
author  of  this  work  has  succeeded  well  in  preserving  the  greater  part  of  the 
most  interesting  species  through  several  winters  in  perfect  health,  and  most 
of  them  are  in  full  song  all  the  winter." 

"They  will  succeed  very  well  in  a  warm  room  in  winter,  or,  if  convenient, 
any  part  of  a  hot-house  or  warm  conservatory  would  suit  them  admirably; 
but  they  require  a  little  fresh  air  when  the  weather  is  mild ;  they  may  be 
preserved  in  cages,  either  separately,  or  several  together ;  or  in  a  small 
aviary,  where  all  the  species  might  be  intermixed.  The  temperature  of  the 
room  where  they  are,  ought  never  to  be  much  below  temperate,  though 
several  of  the  species  do  not  mind  a  slight  frost ;  the  sorts  that  the  author 
has  found  to  sufler  most  from  cold,  are  S,  ruhetra  (the  Whinchat),  and 
S,  phcemcurtu  (the  Redstart)  ;  the  Nightingale  {S,  lusdnia)  is  not  near  so 
tender  as  these ;  S.  cinerea,  S,  si/lviella,  and  S.  atricapilla,  scarcely  seem  to 
mind  the  cold  at  all." 

*We  recommend  this  work  to  our  horticultural  readers,  because  we  think 
sineing  birds  of  different  species,  native  as  well  as  exotic,  form  a  great 
addition  to  the  flower  garden,  and  botanic  hot-houses.  In  the  former  we 
would  distribute  different  sorts  in  cages  in  the  day  time,  taking  them  in  at 
night ;  in  the  latter  we  would  hang  up  cages  also ;  for  the  birds  when  left  to 
fly  about,  as  in  the  hot-houses  at  Schoenbriinn,  are  apt  to  dirty  the  leaves 
of  the  plants,  besides  requiring  certain  arrangements  or  wire-woA  to  prevent 
their  escape. 

GuUding,  The  Rev,  L,  BA.  F.L.S.,  &c.  An  Account  of  the  Botanic  Garden. 

of  St.  Vincent.    Glasgow.  4to.  4  plates. 

This  garden  is  stated  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  to  have 
been  commenced  under  Governor  General  Melville,  17^5.  It  consisted  at 
first  of  twentv  acres,  but  was  afterwards  increased  to  thirty-nine  and  a  half. 
Dr.  George  i  oun^.  Surgeon  to  the  Forces,  the  principal  medical  officer 
station^  in  the  island,  was  first  intrusted  with  tne  charge  of  the  ground, 
which  he  held  for  many  years.  In  1774  the  doctor  made  a  report  of  his 
progress  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  which  they  were  pleased  to  reward  with  a 
present  of  fifty  guineas.    In  the  troubled  tiroes  which  succeeded,  the 
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ptr&tm  wfli  vitteh  imegleeted  and  wjand^  M  wm  again  roMtd  in  176  j» 
and  foniewiMt  increased,  by  Alesander  Andenon^  Esq^  Sui^gton^  whe  ynm 
aboftly  afterwaitb  appointed  iu  superintendent. 

At  thii  period  the  intduidon  was  taken  under  the  protection  of  Cfoyem- 
nent,  arho  supported  it  with  great  liberality  till  it  was  presented  to  the 
colony  in  latfi.  In  1798  it  was  increased,  but  it  snfiered  in  some  degice 
during  our  Contest  with  the  French  and  Caribs*  Mr.  Anderson  with  great 
pains  collected  all  the  most  remariudile  of  the  native  plants,  and  in  hu 
excursions  to  other  islands^  obtained  many  curious  species. 

About  1787,  the  clove^  and  several  varietitt  of  cinnamon,  were  mtroduced 
firom  the  French  islands,  to  which  they  had  been  brought  by  thair  ships 
Ihnn  Asia.  The  clove^  shortly  after  this  period,  was  cultivated  zealously  m 
Dominique.  In  Jamaica  the  cinnamon  was  planted  on  a  large  scale  in 
many  parts  of  that  extensive  colony. 

Mr.  Anderson,  in  1791,  sailed  to  Guiana  in  search  of  valuable  plants, 
where  his  zeal  was  amply  rewarded. 

Every  exertion  was  made,  as  well  by  private  individuals  as  by  the 
authorities  in  England,  to  render  His  Majesty's  Botanic  Grarden  of  St. 
Vincent  the  source  from  which  valuable  plants  might  be  ^read  over  the 
adjacent  islands.  Trials  were  made  to  introduce  plantations  of  Cactus 
ooccinellifera  and  to  propagate  the  cochineal  insect.  Many  valuable  seeds 
from  Asia  were  sent  here  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  At  a  subseqent  period 
others  were  forwarded  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  A  con^derable  number 
were  procured  from  correspondents  in  North  America,  almost  all  of  which 
are  now  flourishing  and  dispersed  over  our  colonies. 

His  Majesty  was  pleased  m  1790,  to  send  a  ship  to  the  Sotth  Seas  to 
procure  for  it  the  oread-firuit,  Artocarpus  incisa,  and  every  other  valuable 
tree  that  could  be  obtained,  llie  lamentable  termination  of  this  first 
▼oya^  is  known  to  every  one;  but,  not  discounted  by  the  fate  of  the  first, 
the  kmg  determined  to  fit  out  a  second  ship  of  discovery,  and  shortly  after- 
wards Captain  Bligh  set  sail  in  the  Providence^  and  in  January  1795, 
landed  about  530  plants  on  the  shores  of  St.  Vincent. 

In  1798,  a  catalogue  was  made  of  all  the  plants  within  the  garden, 
conveniently  arranged  ;  and  another  was  publisned  by  the  Society  of  Arts 
in  the  25th  volume  of  their  transactions. 

Mr.  Lockheed,  who  afterwards  succeeded  Dr.  Anderson,  had  obtained 
from  Cayenne  several  nutmegs.  These  in  1 809  were  introduced  by  Captain 
Dix  of  the  Cygnet    The  trees  have  borne  well  for  many  years. 

Worn  out  with  toil,  the  venerable  Anderson  began  to  decline,  and  in 
July  18 11,  resign^  the  garden  to  his  estimable  friemi  and  feUow-labourer 
William  Lockheed,  Esq.  M.W.S.  Edinburgh. 

On  the  8th  September,  181 1,  the  virtuous  Anderson  was  numbered  with 
the  dead.  To  this  industrious  and  respectable  botanist  the  garden  owes  its 
prosperity,  ^nce  his  death  it  has  in  some  degree  declined.  The  greater 
part  of  his  use^l  life  was  diligently  employe^  not  only  in  the  scientific 
examination  and  cultivation  of  the  stores  committed  to  his  care,  but  also 
eurichfaig  the  establishment  with  every  thing  dther  useful  or  curious. 

Mr.  Lockheed  died  in  1815,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  George  Caley,  and 
lib  assistant  Mr.  M*CtBe,  llie  former  aentleman  bad  spent  mmiy  years  of 
hu  life  in  the  forests  of  Australasia,  and  had  brought  nome  an  abundant 
harvest  from  a  field  in  whicfa  Brown  and  other  celebrated  travellers  had 
sdready  gleaned.  His  animals  were  purchased  by  the  Linnean  Society, 
'■id  are  placed  in  the  museum  of  that  learned  body. 

In  1881,  the  Ooverament  determined  to  give  up  the  garden  ;  wearied  as 
it  SQpposed,  with  the  complaints  that  were  made,  aM  with  the  aannai 
eatpenoe,  which  exceeded  700/. 

The  plates  which  accompany  thb  work  consist  of  views  so  badly  got  up 
«•  tobti  of  [Meast  in  eonvcyn^  theeharactef  of  the  Kenery^  and  a  grMsd 
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-phm  whkft  shows  tiotbing  of  the  intnioT  amusgonent  of  the  gahkn.  In 
rikort^  man  uidess  or  len  oinaineDtal  ongnmngi  were  never  appended  to 
any  work. 

CMa^  WUUamy  'kaq,  of  Kensington,  the  celebrated  Political  Writer ; 
Aothor  of  the  American  Gardener,  ftc. :  The  Woodtands,  or,  a  Treatisb 
on  Planting  \  describing  the  Trees,  ftc.  &c.  London.  8vo.  No.  1. 

This  work  proceeds  Oti  the  supposition  that  the  reader  is  ignorant  of  the 
practical  details  of  preparing  ground  for  planting,  and  of  all  the  subsequent 
operations  of  sowing,  rearing,  &c.  In  so  far  as  it  goes,  the  operations  are 
accurately  described,  and  In  a  vigorous  style ;  and  though  the  work  will  be  of 
most  use  to  the  novice,  it  may  yet  be  read  iivith  profit  by  the  practical  planter. 

Johns,  William^  M.D.  formerly  a  Practitioner  in  Calcutta^  now  resident  in 
Manchester.     Practical  Eiotanv;   an  improved  Arrangement  of  the 
Generic  Characters  of  British  Plants ;  with  a  familiar  Introduction  to  the 
Linuaean  System.    London.    Longman  ft  Co.    1826.   Ismo.  pp.  1 56. 
A  neat  little  work,  intended  to  facilitate  the  acatdsition  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  genera  of  British  plants,  to  which  it  will  prob^ly  be  found  an 
tlsefUl  g[uide.    It  commences  with  a  brief  introduction  to  the  study  of 
botany,  in  which  the  first  rudiments  of  the  science  are  explained  in  familtar 
fenns,  and  illustrated  by  figures.    The  characters  of  the  genera  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  tabular  form,  so  that  a  comparative  view  is  oflered  of  the  most 
important  distinctions,  by  which  they  are  divided.    For  the  charecten  of 
the  genera  of  grasses^  the  author  states,  that  he  ia  indebted  to  the  assist- 
ance of  %  James  Smith.    The  foot  ii  each  page  is  occupied  bf  nich 
brief  remarks  upon  the  genera  as  are  independent  of  their  cKstuetive 
characters. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  author  has  not  avoided  certain  errors  of 
expression,  which,  although  formeriy  introduced  into  respectable  works, 
are  now  abandoned  as  unphilosophical  and  incorrect.  As,  for  example, 
calling  the  gndn  of  grasses,  umbelliferae,  &c, ;  seed,  instead  of  pericarpium ; 
the  involucrum  of  syngenesious  plants  common  calyx ;  or  describing  the 
corolla  of  a  papilionaceous  plant  to  consist  of  fout  instead  of  Jhe  petals. 
We  must  also  remark,  that  the  references  to  the  figures  in  illustration  6f 
the  terms  used  in  botany,  are  not  sufficiently  accurate.  Thus,  in  plate  ii. 
it  does  not  appear  whether  the  term  involucre  b  applied  to  a  particular 
form  of  inflorescence,  or  of  bractese ;  it  would  al9o  aeem  that  the  annulus  of 
aii  Agaric,  tab.  2.  fig.  6.  is  mistaken  for  its  volva. 

The  author  announces  his  intention  of  preparing,  in  continuation  of  this 
work,  a  similar  publication  upon  the  species  of  British  plants.  We  hope 
that  in  that  work  such  errors  as  the  above  will  be  avoided* 

IftcoUu  Douettc-ltichardot,  et  r^ge  par  lUchardot,  Vaihi,  Juge  de  Paix  k 
Verry,  D^partement  de  la  Marne :  De  la  Pratique  de  rAgricufture ; 
ou  Recueil,  &c.  1  vol.  $vo.  Paris. 

This  work  is  described  by  Lachevardite,  who  has  given  an  analysis  of  it, 
as  one  of  the  most  curious  and  useful  which  has  ever  been  published  on  the 
art  o(  agriculture.  It  u  not  so  much  a  compilation  from  other  writersi  as' a 
relation  of  what  has  been  efiected,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  author 
himself.  The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts  x  the  first  contains  the  ttrieul- 
Uural  life  of  the  author  $  the  second  the  detail  of  his  practiced,  and  &e  esb- 
pence  he  incurred ;  and  the  third  dieplaya  his  system  of  management,  and 
contains  a  challenge  to  whoever  will  accept  of  it,  to  come  forward  and  dis- 
pute the  excellence  of  his  plans.  The  d^artment  of  the  Haute-Mame  is 
the  principal  scene  of  his  operations.  There  he  drained  and  cultiva^d 
six  marshes,  united  eighty  springs,  and  applied  the  water  to  the  irri- 
gation of  an  immense  tract.  He  next  directed  his  attention  to  the 
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mountains,  and,  it  is  said,  cultivated  ^ten  of  them.  All  this  he  did  at  a 
comparatively  moderate  expence,  by  eroplo3ring .  the  labourers  in  the 
winter  season,  when  they  could  find  little  else  to  do.  Several  chapters 
of  the  work  are  devoted  to  the  raising  of  trees,  and  the  management 
of  woodlands;  and  the  Lombardy  poplar  and  Acacia  are  strongly  re- 
commended. All  the  difierent  species  of  grains,  legumes,  and  other 
agricultural  vegetables  are  successively  treated  of;  and  in  the  manage- 
ment of  forests  he  strondy  recommends  the  coupe  entre  deux  terres, 
(cutting  about  a  foot  under  the  surface)  as  decidedly  the  best  mode  for 
underwood.  The  author  refers  to  a  great  variety  of  correspondents  in 
Europe,  and  president  Jefierson  in  America.  From  Buonaparte  he  re- 
ceived a  present  of  ^200  francs  for  the  usefulness  of  his  services. 

Baudrillarty  M,  Trait^  G^n^ral  des  Eaux  et  For^ts,  Chasses  et  Peches,  &c. 
with  numerous  plates.    Paris.    4to. 

Daniel,  A.    Pratique  des  Cours  d'Eau,  &c.    Paris,  8vo. 

Mathieu  de  DombaslCf  C.  I.  A.  Director  of  the  Agricultural  Establishment 
of  Roville  :  Annales  Agricoles  de  Roville.  Paris.  8vo.  in  numbers.  No.  2. 

Among  other  articles,  this  number  contains  a  translation  of  the  treatise 
on  the  culture  of  wheat,  by  Robert  Brown,  Esquire,  formerly  of  Markle 
near  Haddington,  and  conductor  of  the  Farmer  s  Magazine.  The  trana- 
lator  is  a  pupil  of  the  Roville  establishment. 

Soulange  Bodin,  M.  Fellow  of  the  Linnsean  Society  of  Paris,  Author  of  some 
Tracts  on  Horticulture,  and  Proprietor  of  the  Nursenr  Garden  at  Fro- 
mont,  near  Paris :  Catalogue  des  V^^taux  de  Pleine  Terre,  dOrangerie^ 
et  de  Serres  du  Jardin  de  Fromont,  &c.  pour  1826.  Paris,  4to. 
The  species  and  varieties  in  this  catalogue  amount  to  1400,  reckoning 
varieties  of  certfun  flowers,  as  pseonies,  chrysanthemums,  &c. ;  but  exclu- 
sive of  fruit-trees  or  culinary  v^etables. 

Germany. 

Weidenkeller.  Archiv  fiir  Pferdekenntniss,  &c. ;  or.  Archives  for  the  Know- 
ledge of  Horses,  and  other  Domestic  Animals.     8vo. 

Leucht  Char,  Volstandige  Anieitung  zur  Mastung  der  Thiere,  &c.  A 
complete  Course  of  Instruction  on  the  Art  of  j^ttening  Animals ;  or,  a 
Theory  of  Fattening  applied  to  the  Domestic  Quadrupeds  which  serve  as 
Food  to  Man;  also  to  Poultry,  to  Fish,  to  Crabs,  to  Frogs,  to  Turtles,  to 
Oysters,  and  to  Snails.    Nuremb.  8vo. 

This  work  was  crowned  (as  the  French  phrase  is)  by  the  Royal  Society 
of  Sciences  of  Gottingen.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  art  of  fatten- 
ing is  said,  by  Mr.  Leiichs,  to  consist  in  augmenting  the  physical  powers 
of  the  animal,  and  subduing  those  of  instinct.  From  the  character  given 
of  this  work  in  the  Bulletin  Universel,  it  would  seem  well  to  merit  trans- 
lation. 

Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  &c, 

\AUi  del  Real  JttUuto  d^Incoraggiamento,  4v.  di  Napok,    Tom,  i. 

In  this  work  a  short  account  is  ffiven  of  the  cultivation  about  Torre 
del  Grecco,  which  appears  to  consist  chiefly  of  grapes  and  cotton.  The  grapes 
are  raised  for  the  press,  and  the  principal  wine  produced  is  Lachryma 
Christi.  Some  olives  are  grown ;  and  in  a  few  places  where  the  Manna 
ash  grows  wild,  it  is  tapped  for  the  juice.  There  is  also  in  this  vohine 
a  paper  on  the  woad,  and  another  on  the  safiron. 

AcerHy  G,  Delle  Viti  Italiane ;  or,  Materials  for  the  Classification  and 

-Specific  Character  of  the  Vines  of  Italy.   Milan,  8vo. 
SavHl  M.  GaUano,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Florence.    Plantes  Fourrageres 
k    delaToscane.     Flor.  8vo.  and  Antolog.  Giom.  Oct.  1825.  p.  158. 
>^  In  speaking  of  the  leguminous  plants   cultivated   in  Tuscany,  greal 
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complaint  is  made  of  the  Cuscuta  £uropea»  which  it  b  supposed  cannot 
be  destroyed  by  any  methods  so  effectually  as  by  paring  and  burning 
the  surface,  thus  destroying  at  once  both  the  lucerne  and  the  seeds  of 
the  parasite.  The  two  best  grasses  for  water  meadows  are  found  to  be 
the  Avena  datior  and  Poa  pratensis ;  for  all  ordinary  purposes  the  Loliura 
perenne  is  as  much  valued  in  Tuscany  as  in  England.  From  what  is 
said  of  fiorin  grass,  it  appears  to  abound  in  the  country;  but  not  to 
have  been  subjected  to  cultivation.  The  wild  carrot  is  said  to  increase 
the  milk  of  cows  and  sheep,  and  to  improve  its  flavour.  The  Guinea 
grass,  the  Panicum  maximum,  has  been  proposed  to  be  introduced  from 
the  West  Indies,  but  M.  Savi  considers  it  better  to  cultivate  to  a  higher 
degree  of  perfection  some  of  those  herbage  plants  which  are  indigenous; 
—the  number  of  these  amount  to  519  species. 

Holland  ay^d  the  Netherlands. 

Hidihem,  M.  Van,  President.  Discours  prononc^  Ma  Distribution  Solem- 
nelle  des  Prix  de  la  Soc.  Royale  d' Agriculture  et  de  Botanique  de  Gand» 
le  29  Juin,  1825.    Gand,  8vo. 

Bailey,  William^  Civil  Engineer,  London :  Trait^  de  I'EmpIoi  de  la  Vapeur 
pour  les  Serres  Chaudes,  &c.  Couronn^  par  la  Soc.  des  Scienc.  2i  nar- 
Jeim,  Trans.  Nat.  &c.     Harlcim,  vol.  xih.  p.  199. 

Mr.  Bailey  had  erected  a  curvilinear  hothouse  for  M.  Caters-de-Wolf, 
near  Antwerp,  {fig,  54.  p.  201.)  which  excited  a  jgreat  deal  of  attention  in 
that  country,  and  it  appears  he  has  equally  distinguished  himself  by  this 
essay  on  heating  by  steam, 

Sweden. 

Kongl,  Svenska  LandihrUki  Academiem  Antiakr ;  or.  Annals  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Agriculture  of  Sweden.    Year  9.    Part  Ist.  8vo, 

America. 

Mastachutetft  AgricuUural  Repoiitory  and  Journal,     7  vols.  4to. 

This  work  contains  a  variety  of  useful  papers,  among  which  we  may 
enumerate,  Remarks  on  the  Stable  Nfanagement  of  Horses,  in  vol.  vi. ; 
on  the  Weeds  of  Arable  Land,  vol.  iii. ;  among  the  wdrst  of  which  are 
Berberis  vulgaris,  Cuscuta  europea,  and  Brassica  napus.    The  culture  of 
carrots,  vol.  iii.,  and  on  the  best  time  for  felling  timber,  vol.  vii.    From 
the  experience  of  two  cultivators,  it  would  appear  that  the  months  of 
May  and  June  are  to  be  preferred  for  cutting  down  timber  trees  to  the 
months  of  February  and  March,  when  they  are  surcharged  with  sap. 
'  A  paper  is  inserted  in  this  journal  (Vol.  III.  p.  68.^  which  shows  the 
importance  of  using  scientific  names  in  connection  witn  local  appellations. 
The  writer  says,  the  yam  is  cultivated  in  different  parts  of  Scotland,  and  is 
found  preferable  to   the    potatoe ;   and  he  quotes   Willich's  Domestic 
Encyclopaedia      May  it  not  then  grow,  he  asks,  in  New  England  ?  The  yam 
of  the  American  writer  is  the  West  Indian  plant  of  that  name,  Dioscorea 
Bativa;^that  of  Dr.  Willich  is  the  potatoe-yam,   a  variety  of  Solanuiq 
tuberosum. 
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PART  III. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Abt.  I.     Foreign  Notket. 
FTIANCE. 

Remarita^  Varieiy  of  Apple  Tree.  In  ihe  unnala  of  the  Linnean 
Societv  of  Pari*  fur  May  1824,  M.  Tillette  de  Clermont-Tonnere  has  de 
icribcd  a  remHTknble  apple-tree  as  growing  at  St,  Valery  in  Normandy. 
Thii  apple-tree,  which  they  believe  to  be  between  thirty  and  forty  yean' 
growth,  has  constantly  produced  flowers  of  one  sei,  and  coOBcquentlv 
barren  ;  the  flower  is  composed  of  an  external  and  internal  calyx,  witn 
neither  stamens  nor  corolln.  The  female  organs  consist  of  fourteen 
styles,  with  oblique  sliginas.  At  the  period  of  nowerioK  it  is  customary 
for  every  young  woman  of  St,  Valery  to  go  and  make  her  apple,  (d'aller 
fwre  SB  pomme)  by  fixing  n  nosegay  of  the  blossoms  of  any  common 
apple-tree  on  a  tuft  of  those  of  the  one  described ;  this  is  attached  by 
a  piece  of  ribband  in  such  a  manner  that  in  autumn  every  one  knows 
the  thiit  that  her  nosegay  has  been  the  cause  of  producing.  It  is  re- 
marked that  these  fruits  tTiRer  among  themselves  in  flavoiv,  colour,  and 
size,  and  that  they  bear  some  relation  to  those  of  the  diflerent  her- 
maphrodite trees,  the  blosKiins  of  which  have  been  used  in  their  fecun- 
dation. Grafts  from  this  tree  remain  always  iHirren,  notwithstanding 
attempts  to  fecundate  the  blossoms  artificially.'  Seeds  sown  have  come 
up  very  welt,  but  the  plants  are  still  too  youne  to  produce  blossoms. 

Mtatifiyiiia  Sorei  ay  Cuitingt.     Towards  Me  34 

ei)d  of  July,  M.  Gosaart  rings  young  shoots  of 
the  same  year,  covering  the  space  where  the 
bark  was  taken  off  by  a  little  wool.  In  a  short 
time  a  thickened  ring  (une  bourretet)  appears 
round  both  edges  of  the  ring :  in  November  he 
cuts  off  the  shoot  close  under  the  upper  ring, 
plants  in  light  soil,  keeps  rather  moist  and  shaded 
and  the  cutting  shoots  freely  the  following  spring. 


Another  mode  is,  fifteen  days  after  ringing  the 
shoot,  to  lay  it  in  the  soil,  or  draw  it  through  apot 
of  earth  or  tin  case  (cornet)  [_fig.  53.)  in  the  Chi-  ^ 


nese  manner,  and  it  will  root  and  grow  the  sc 
season.  A  third  mode  is  adopted,  after  the  se- 
cond sap,  commonly  called  that  of  St.  John,  by 
slipping  off"  young  shoots  of  that  second  sap  be- 
fore they  are  lon^r  than  the  little  finger ;  plant 
them  as  cutUngs  in  peat  earth,  cover  them  with 
a  bell-glass,  and  shade  them,  and  six  out  of  nine 
will  take  root. 

Garden  of  Fromont.  This  establishment  is 
situated  at  Kis,  in  the  department  of  S^e  et 
Oise,  a  few  miles  from  Peris.  It  was  founded 
by  M.  Soulange  Bodin,  the  proprietor,  member 
of  several  societies,  and  author  of  R^cit  d'une 
Excursion  Horticulturale,  faite  k  Londres  dans  le 
mois  d'Avril,  18S4.     It  is  said  to  contain  a  good  general  collection  which 
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are  propagated  and  sold  at  a  low  price,  as  determined  by  a  printed  cata- 
logue. 

Moveable  Melon  Groundt.  M.  Soulange  Bodin  having  changed  the  site 
of  his  melon-ground  at  Fremont,  and  found  the  soil  impregnated  with  the 
liquid  manure  which  had  drained  from  his  dung-beds  to  ,a  considerable 
depth,  proposes  in  future  to  move  the  site  of  his  hot-beds  from  one  part 
of  the  garden  to  another,  in  order  to  manure  the  whole  in  succession.  He 
says,  **  we  have  folded  our  hot-beds  as  a  shepherd  folds  his  sheep,  and  the 
draining^  of  the  dung  have  done  in  the  one  case,  what  the  droppings  of 
the  sheep  have  in  the  other."  Hurdles  of  reeds  form  a  portable  Tence  and 
shelter.---(^tJ/.  Ufdv.  Fednuny,  18S5.) 

M^ Adam's  Roads.  The  Paris  Agricultural  Society  have  printed  a  pam* 
phlet  on  this  subject,  from  a  communication  bv  oir  John  Byerly,  and 
distributed  numerous  copies  of  it  among  the  road  engineers  of  the  difierent 
departments. 

Graftmg  the  Cedar  en  the  Larch,  The  union  of  these  two  species, 
though  practicable  in  theory,  was  never,  as  far  as  we  know,  actually 
carried  into  execution,  till  M.  Le  Fievre,  a  nurseryman  at  Nantes,  in  the 
west  of  France,  tried  it,  and  succeeded  perfectly .----(^u/if.  XJtdver.  October 
1825.^  • 

Silk'JVorms,  At  the  last  sitting  of  the  Philbmathic  Society  at  Paris,  a 
memoir  underwent  discussion  which  had  been  read  at  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Industry  and  the  Arts,,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prove 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry -tree,  and  the  rearing  of  silk-worms, 
might  be  carried  on  as  successfully  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  as  at 
Lyons.  In  support  of  this  opinion,  the  results  of  various  experiments 
made  at  Tours  and  at  St.  Germain's  near  Paris  were  cited;  and  it  was 
shown,  that  those  results  (owing,  doubtless,  toereater  care)  were  superior 
even  to  the  products  of  Piecknont  itself.  l%e  author  of  the  memoir 
further  proved  that  the  countries  which  are  the  most  favourable  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  mulberry-tree  are  those  which  lie  Itetween  the  42d  and 
48th  degree  of  latitude.— (i^.  Gaz.  Jan.  1826.) 

Daphne  laureola.  In  the  island  of  Corsica,  a  man  has  been  lately  tried 
for  having  caused  the  death  of  several  individuals  by  poisoning  a  rivulet 
with  the  branches  and  leaves  of  this  plant.  A  law  exists,  dated  so  far  back 
as  1669,  which  provides  that  putting  laurel  leaves  into  small  rivulets,  with- 
the  intent  of  poisoning  the  water,  is  punishable  with  death ;  and  even  when 
no  bad  intention  is  meant,  with  imprisonment.  We  may  observe  here,  that 
unless  the  scientific  name  of  the  plant  is  given  in  the  ordinance  it  may 
occasion  much  dispute;  for  on  the  continent  as  in  Britain,  the  word 
laurel  is  applied  to  several  species  of  daphne,  to  two  species  of  pninus»  to 
viburnum  tinus,  and  to  launis  nobilis.    (^BuU.  Univ.) 

GERMANY. 

Myrica  Cerifera.  Thb  plant  has  been  cultivated  for  seven  years,  in  the 
open  ground  of  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Carishrue ;  it  then  ripens  its  fruit, 
five  pound  of  which  fiimish  by  decoction,  upwards  of  8  ounces  of  green  wax. 

Extraordinary  Uti&ty  of  the  Nettle.  In  the  weekly  newspaper  of  the 
Bavarian  Agricultural  Society,  1825.,  No.  6.,  the  nettle  is  said  to  have  the 
foUowinff  properties:  1.  Eaten  in  sallad,  it  cures  consumption;  2.  It 
fiittens  nomed  cattle,  whether  eaten  green  or  dried ;  5.  Experience  has 
shown  that  it  not  only  fattens. calves,  but  improves  their  breed;  4.  It  is  an 
antidote  to  most  maladies ;  5.  Sheep  which  eat  it,  bring  forth  healthy, 
vigorous  lambs ;  6.  It  promotes  the  laying  of  eggs  in  hens ;  7.  It  improves  the 
fiit  of  pigs;  8.  The  seeds,  mixed  with  oats,  are  excellent  for  horses;  9.  It 
grows  all  the  year  round,  even  in  the  coldest  weather;  lo.  The  fibres  of 
the  stem  make  an  excellent  hemp. 

The  Bavarian  oracle  might  have  added,  that  few  plants  force  better  or 
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more  rapidjy,  and  that  the  tender  shoots  lo  produced^  make  a  delicate 
and  high-flavoured  pot-herb,  resembling  the  points  of  the  shoots  of 
pompion. 

It  u  certain  the  nettle  is  much  valued  in  Holland,  where  its  young 
Aoots  are  used  as  a  pot-herb ;  its  roots  for  dying  yellow ;  where  the  norse- 
dealers  give  the  seeds  to  horses,  to  make  them  brisk  and  give  them  a  fine 
skin ;  and  where  considerable  portions  of  fields  are  planted  with  it,  and 
mown  five  or  six  times  a  year,  as  green  food. 

Tht  Acorn,  in  forest  districts,  in  Saxony,  b  successfully  used  to  fatten  sheep 
during  the  winter.  (Bav.  Joum.  1 825.) 

D'utingidifttnff  Fruit  Trea  by  their  Blouomt.  An  interesting  paper  on 
this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Pomological  Society  of 
Altenburg,  vol.  1.,  for  1821.,  by  M.  Waitz.  The  characters,  on  which  he 
founds  his  distinctions  are:  1 .  The  style ;  its  being  parted  more  or  less  deeply, 
smooth  or  velvet-like,  longer  or  shorter  than  the  stamens,  &c :  2.  The 
petals;  being  open  or  shut,  near  or  distant,  &c. :  3.  In  their  colour :  4.  In 
the  time  of  flowering. 

Grafting  Pears  on  Applet.  Various  examples  of  success  are  given  of 
this  operation  by  M.  Hempel ;  and  also  of  grafting  apples  on  pears,  though 
the  last  practice  is  not  so  successful  and  the  plants  do  not  last  long.  {Mem. 
Soc,  Pom.  ^Altenb.  Vol.  1.) 

Borage  at  manure,  A  writer  in  a  Bavarian  Weekly  Journal,  rcommends 
sowing  this  plant,  and  when  it  is  full  grown  ploughing  it  down.  The  good 
effects  of  Borage  as  a  green  manure,  he  has  proved  bv  long  experience. 
What  renders  it  preferable  to  most  other  plants,  for  tnis  purpose  is  the 
great  quantity  of  soda  and  other  salts  which  it  contains.  It  may  be 
sown  in  April  and  ploughed  down  in  August,  in  time  to  be  followed  by  wneat. 

Water  Crest.  About  eighteen  years  ago  the  culture  of  this  plant  was 
commenced  in  the  neighlx>urhood  of  London  ;  a  few  years  afterwards  it 
was  begun  near  Paris,  and  it  seems  it  has  lately  been  successfully  engaged 
in,  in  uie  neighbourhood  of  Erfiirth,  in  Bavaria.  Such  is  the  influence  of 
the  example  of  England  ;  which  ought  to  teach  us  to  set  none,  either  in 
matters  oi  taste  or  utility,  that  will  not  reflect  honour  on  the  country.  The 
magic  word  London,  is  a  passport  to  ever^  fashion.  In  consequence  of 
the  establbhment  of  the  Horticultural  Society  there,  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
and  a  few  individuals,  in  1808,  similar  societies  have  now  sprung  up  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  In  1819  a  paper  appeared  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Transactions  on  the  culture  of  water-cress  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London ; 
nnce  which  this  plant  has  become  a  fashionable  salad,  not  only  throughout 
Britain,  but  in  France  and  Germany. 

SWITZERLAND. 

7%ff  ITaymaking  Machine,  cl^ncyc-  of  Ag.  §  2597.)  has  been  introduced 
into  Switzerland,  and  employed  to  ted  meadow  hay  with  perfect  success. 
{Builet.  cTAgric.  de  Geneve,  2  Ann.) 

New  Zealand  Spinage.  Tetrasonia  expansa.  This  plant  has  been 
cultivated  iii  the  neighbourhood  of  Lausanne,  and  is  valued,  as  in  England, 
for  its  abundant  produce  during  the  hottest  of  the  summer  months. 

ITALY. 

Pomona  Italiana.  A  work  under  this  title  by  George  Gallesio  was  com- 
menced in  1 8 1 7.  The  author  is  known  by  his  treatise  on  the  Genus  Citrus, 
and  is  considered  by  some  as  the  Duhamel  of  Italy.  On  this  work  he  has 
been  employed  eight  years,  and  has  spared  no  pains  to  describe  exactly  the 
best  varieties  of  fruits  cultivated  in  Italy,  adding  the  synonimes  of  their 
names,  and  their  peculiar  culture.  Fourteen  numbers  of  this  work,  in  quarto, 
had  appeared  in  January  1825;  and   twenty-six  more  will  complete  the 
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CMvetioniiMhotii  Dung.  M.CorvHilM  of  Toulouse,  hns  published  a 
pamphlet,  in  port  a  traDBlation  from  the  Italian,  to  show  that  this  maj  be 
e&ecled  hy  buryiug  in  the  unit  half  (n't! wn  crops,  lie  gives  an  example  ■ 
a(  a  field  in  Piedmont,  which  was  divided  in  two  equal  parts :  on  one  of 
these  rye,  town  in  November,  was  plowed  down  on  the  Sth  of  May 
followiiu;;  at  the  same  time  the  other  half  was  well  maDured  with  stable 
dung.  Botli  were  sown  with  maizei  and  treated  with  the  same  care.  At 
harvest,  the  produce  of  the  crop  ^ova  on  the  plowed-down  rye,  ex- 
ceeded that  grown  on  the  dun^  in  the  proporuon  of  435  to  900,  M. 
Jourbert  of  Turin  whopiade  this  experiment,  thinks  rje  the  best  of  all 
plants  for  plowing  in ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  the  above  experiment, 
that  burying  living  vegetables  is  to  be  preferred  to  manuring,  because  the 
effects  of  the  latter  last  for  three  or  four  years,  while  that  of  plowing-in 
lowing  plants  is  seldom  perceptible  on  a  second  crop.  We  have  no 
doubt  however,  that  if  the  poare.<t  land  had  such  crojis  as  were  growD 
upon  it  plowed  down  when  thev  were  half  arrived  at  maturity,  for  a  series 
of  years  in  succession,  it  would  in  the  end  become  rich.  But  how  many 
years  it  would  require  to  effect  this  is  very  uncertain, 

HOLLAND  AND  THE  NETHERLANDS, 

Tilt  Socirti/  of  Agrieuliare  and  Bolatig  of  Ghent,  seem  to  be  making  ex- 
traordinary exertions  for  the  promotion  of  every  department  of  culture. 
At  their  annual  meeting  injune  1835,  a  report  was  made  by  the  secretaiy, 
of  their  transactions  for  the  by-past  year,  from  which  we  make  the 
following  selections.  M.  P  Verleeuwen,  junr.  Commercial  Florist,  com- * 
municated  his  observations  on  the  principal  Horticultural  Establishments 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  He  notices  the  very  smalt  size  of  the 
panes  of  glasses  employed  in  hot-house  and  hot-bed  sashes;  the  general 
disuse  of  tan  in  plant-stoves,  and  especially  those  of  Menrs.  Loddiges ;  the 
great  care  and  neatness  displayed  in  ever^  description  of  plant  bi&tation, 
and  the  continual  changing  of  the  situation  of  pots,  so  ns  to  vary  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sun  andlight  upon  them  accordmg  to  circumstances.  M. 
Van  Mons,  of  LoiiTain,  presented  a  description  ofthc  Colmar  Dewez  pear 
{Gard.  Mag.  p.  83. praised  by  him  from  seed,  and  dedicated  to  M.  Dcwez, 
|ierpelu:il  secretary  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Belles  Lettresof 
Brussels.  An  account  of  the  manner  of  gathering  opium  on  Mount  Oympus 
from  personal  inspection,  and  u  collection  of  seeds  from  the  Levant,  were 
presented  by  M.  deLcscluie.  To  thisgentleman  is  owing  the  introduction 
to  the  Netherlands  of  the  Thibet  goat.  Gastonia  palmata  was  presented 
from  the  superb  hot-houses  of  M.  Caters- de-Wolf  of  Berchcn,  near  Ant- 
werp, (Jig.  35. )    Two  of  these  hot-houses  are  cunrilineal,  and  were  exe- 


cuted hy  Messrs.  Btulcy,  of  London,  and  glaied  with  plateglass  like  those 
at  Ashridge  Park,  and  are  reckoned  the  most  elezant  m  that  pert  of  the 
continent.  M.  IVL  Van  Cassel,  Van  Damme  and  Papelew,  commercial 
gardeners,  gave  an  account  of  some  beautiful  Hybrid  heaths,  and  Azaleas 
which  they  had  raised  IVom  seed  procured  by  ertincial  fecundation.  M.  P. 
CodL,  a  seedsman  communicated  remarks  oo  several  pretended  new  sor  ts 
of  culinary  plants,  which  some  of  his  brethren  have  introduced  in  their 
catalogues,  but  which  he  considers  ns  for  the  greater  part  inferior  to  those 
in  use.     He  presented  a  catalogue  of  his  own  ^ceds,  in  which  was  indicated 
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the  length  of  time  thatesch  sort  might  be  preterved  m  a  fit  state  for 
gennination.  In  18S4  the  sodetj  proposed  to  give  a  gold  watch,  or  a 
silver  snufi-box,  for  the  handsomest  ox,  heifer,  and  calf,  that  should 
appear  in  the  market  at  Ghent  on  a  particular  day.  A  deputation  from 
the  society  attended  on  that  day,  and  gave  away  two  gold  watches  for  the 
best  heifer,  and  the  beit  ox ;  a  silver  snuff-box  for  the  }xist  calf,  and  a  silver 
crook  to  the  shepherd  who  produced  the  best  lamb. 

We  pass  over  several  other  things  to  notice  a  medal  given  for  the  best 
cultivated  tree  nursery  in  the  district  of  Ghent,  and  which  was  adjud^^  to  M. 
Verschafielt.  A  general  circuit  of  the  province  by  a  commission  from  the 
society,  district  hj  district,  to  examine  into  the  state  of  ^ntlemen's  wardens 
with  a  view  of  givms  a  prize  to  the  gardener  who  had  his  garden  in  the  best 
state  of  culture  andmana^ment,  being  a  part  of  the  society's  plan,  the  dis- 
trict of  Ghent  was  examraed  last  summer,  and  a  sort  of  journal  was  now 
read  of  the  state  of  the  different  sardens  examined.  Some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting are  those  described  by  Mr.  Niel  in  his  horticultural  tour ;  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  observe  that  the  names  of  the  gardeners  are  mentioned  with 
approbation,  as  well  as  those  of  their  masters.  The  commission  have  ad- 
jured the  medal  of  honour  to  Jean  Huyze,  for  his  superior  management 
andhigh  keeping  of  all  the  departments  of  culture,  and  scenes  of  rural 
beauty,  in  the  county  seat  of  the  Comte  Delafaille  of  Everghem.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  society  examine  only  one  district  per  annum,  but 
as  they  make  a  point  of  never  making  it  known  what  district  they  intend  to 
go  over,  nor  even  the  time  of  goine  over  it,  all  the  gardeners  of  the  province 
are  kept  continually  on  the  alert,  least  the  commission  should  unexpectedly 
drop  in  upon  them.  What  a  wonderful  stimulus  would  be  ^ven  to  garden- 
ing if  a  similar  plan  were  adopted  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London. 
As  a  central  and  national  society,  it  should  embrace  every  county  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  never  giving  the  least  public  notice  whether  they  intended 
taking  a  county  of  Ireland  or  Britain.  This  would  keep  the  whole  on  the 
iJert,  and  the  good  would  be  done  not  so  much  by  the^  nonorary  medal  or 
premium  given  to  one  or  two  or  three  individuals,  as  by  the  account  the 
commission  ought  to  give  of  every  garden  into  which  they  entered.  This 
account  mi^ht  be  published  in  the  Transactions,  in  a  separate  pamphlet,  in 
this  Magazine,  or,  what  would  be  best  of  all  in  the  newspaper  of  the 
county.  It  is  astonishing  what  excitement  this  would  give  to  gardeners ; 
the  notice  thus  taken  of  them  would  be  gratifying,  and  the  humblest  would 
feel  that  he  was  a  part  of  the  great  whole.  It  is  evident  it  would  not  be 
less  beneficial  to  their  employers,  and  to  many  of  them  not  less  gratifying. 

A  discourse  is  deliverecl  at  the  distribution  of  the  prizes,  by  the  president, 
and  afterwards  published,  (seep.  197.)  In  this  pamphlet  is  noticed  the 
different  local  societies  which  have  sprung  up  since  the  central  one  of  Ghent 
was  established.  Notice  is  taken  of  the  excellent  nlanagement  of  the  Ghent 
Botanic  Garden,  by  M.  Mussche  the  curator,  aud  of  the  extensive  donap 
tions  of  seeds  received  from  the  East  Indies,  and  from  Father  Leandro  de 
Sacramento,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Garden  at  Rio  Janeiro.  We  are  in- 
formed in  it  that  the  government  of  the  Netherlands,  wishing  to  encourage 
the  taste  of  the  inhu>itants  for  the  culture  of  trees,  has  procured  from 
America  a  quantity  of  seeds,  which  they  presented  to  the  di&rent  central 
and  local  societies;  to  be  by  them  distributed  amons  their  members.  Most 
of  these,  the  president  observes,  have  germinated  £eely,  and  especially  in 
the  Ghent  garden,  where  a  sample  of  each  was  sown  by  M.  Mussche. 
In  this  nirden,  Curculigo  sumatrana,  and  Mantisia  saltatoria,  have  flowered 
for  the  nrst  time.  Great  improvements  have  been  made  at  the  Hague, 
a  royal  residence,  which  may  be  compared  to  our  Kensington,  by  MTvan 
Donkelaer,  and  the  president  states,  that  considering  the  majesty  Of  the  old 
trees,  which  seem  as  if  they  had  been  sown  by  the  hand  of  nature,  and  the 
magnificence  of  the  canals,  and  limpidity  of  the  waters  which  flow  among 
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them,  thu  residence  may  be  contidered  as  one  of  the  finest  landscape  gardens 
in  Europe.  Toumay,  one  of  those  cities  which  next  to  Ghent  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  zeal  of  its  inhabitants  for  every  thing  good  and  useful, 
has  lately  established  a  botanic  ^den,  and  professorship  of  botany. 

Heating  by  Steam.  The  society  of  Harlem  have  aojudged  to  Mr.  W. 
Bailey,  of  Holbom,  London,  the  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  this  subject. 
The  translator  of  the  essay  has  added  some  remarks  on  this  mode  of 
heatings  from  the  publication  of  Mr.  Tredgold, ''  On  Heatinffand  Venti- 
lating Public  and  Private  Buildings/'  by  far  the  best  work  whicn  has  yet  ap- 
peared on  the  subject. 

DENMARK. 

Common  Laurel.  It  may  give  a  practical  idea  of  the  climate  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Copenhagen,  to  state  that  the  prunus  lauro-cerasus 
requires  the  same  protection  there  during  the  winter  that  the  magnolia 
grandiHora  does  here.  One  plant  lived  for  thirtv  years  in  the  shrubbery  of 
the  celebrated  park  of  Dronningaard,  one  of  the  finest  residences  in  Den- 
mark. It  was  looked  upon  as  a  great  curiosity,  but  was  killed  with  the 
great  frost  in  the  years  1819—20.  We  mention  these  facts  on  th^ 
authority  of  a  young  roan  (Peterson),  now  in  this  country  at  the  expence  of 
the  Crown  Pnnce,  studying  gardening.  His  account  of  Mr.  Lmdgaard 
is  very  interesting ;  though  he  has  never  been  in  England,  he  understands 
the  English  language  perfectly,  besides  Dutch,  German,  and  French ;  he  is 
not  a  botanist,  but  a  most  successful  culinary  and  fruit  gardener.  The 
government,  Peterson  observes,  are  using  every  means  to  spread  the  culture 
of  the  common  hardy  fruits  in  the  country ;  and  gooseberries,  apples,  plums, 
and  pears,  may  be  purchased  from  the  national  nurseries  for  little  more 
than  a  half-penny  a  plant.  Peterson  has  been  some  time  at  Kew,  and  is  now 
in  Lee's  nursery ;  and  having  been  well  educated,  and  being  endowed  with 
habits  of  observation,  he  will  return  to  his  own  conntry  a  valuable  man. 

RUSSIA. 

P^/roc«Aroy/,  the  villa^  and  country  seat  of  Prince  Dolgorukii,  is  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  villas  in  respect  to  gardens,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Moscow.  It  is  situated  on  a  flat  surface,  somewhat  diversmed  by  natural 
woods,  and  artificial  lakes.  The  mansion-house  is  not  large,  and,  though 
neat  enough  and  embellished  Math  columns,  is  not  at  all  remaricable  for  its 
architecture.  Its  appearance,  is  much  disfigured  by  the  contiguity  of  a 
number  of  sombre  wooden  and  brick  houses,  which,  however,  is  quite 
d-^a-mode  Rutte ;  for  close  to  almost  every  nobleman's  dwelling  in  the 
country  you  find  a  village  of  peasants.  The  view  of  the  back  facade  is  by 
far  the  most  attractive,  because  it  is  opposite  the  gardens.  The  interior  is 
elegantly  fitted  up,  and  the  inner  apartments  open  into  a  finely  arranged  but 
small  fiower-garoen,  inclosed  by  a  tow  balustrade.  ''  I  may  remark,  en  pat' 
sani,  that  the  Russians  show  their  well  known  taste  for  masses  of  gaudy  and 
splen^d  colours,  even  in  their  ^dens.  Every  where  about  Moscow,  as  well 
as  in  the  city,  and  in  the  interior  of  Russia,  I  observed  immense  clusters  of 
roses,  pflBonies,  poppies,  holyhocks,  sweetwilliams,  tulips,  jonquils,  lilies, 
pinks,  carnations,  larkspurs,  columbines,  Indian  cresses,  sun-fiowers,  mary- 
ffolds,  hyacinths,  bell-flowers,  &c.  intermixed  at  times  with  other  flowers  of 
less  vivid  colours,  or  ranged  in  parterres,  and  frequently  disposed  with  con- 
siderable efl!ect. 

''  The  gravel-walks  at  Pentrovskoy^  are  made  in  the  English  style,  are 
yery  broad  and  kept  in  excellent  order.  They  wind,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the 
banks  of  a  large  and  beautiful  lake,  {Jig,  36.)  which  encircles  a  number  of 
islands,  and  b^irs  a  small  fleet  of  boats  on  its  bosom —  as  well  as  through 
lawns  and  woods  of  luxuriant  foliage.  Temples,  summer-houses,  statues^ 
vases,  and  fine  orangeries  diversify  the  scenery.    In  another  part  of  the 
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grouodi  cropt  treet,  and  avenuei  of  tuiUitic  figure*,  di^lay  the  com- 
plete triumpli  of  ait  over  nature,  and  af&rd  an  eiRmple  tbe  miMt  com- 
plete in  the  neigh  bourttood  of  Moscow,  of  the  geometric  «t;1e  of  gardening. 
"  The  PetroTKkoj^  ^rdens  are  open  at  timet  to  the  public,  pHrticular5~ 
on  Sundayi,  and  the  Tiiitor*  there  enjoy  fine  promenedea,  which  are  often 


colirened  by  muue.  The  eitate  hu  now  mou  likelj'  pnised  for  erer  from 
the  Raiumordu)  family  i  Prince  Dolgorokii  faaving  paid  300,000  rouble* 
for  his  purchase  —  a  Tei7  large  sum  of  money  in  the  northern  empire." 
(Slaetvnod't  Mag.) 

SWEDEN. 

Ribel  Jarnamfian 
if  Sweden  for  182;  .  .  ,         „        - 

it  WHS  receired  from  North  America,  and  is  considered  sufficiently  hardy  to 
endure  the  open  air  in  Sweden,  lu  fruit  b  not  materially  difloent  from 
that  of  the  common  red  curnuit;  but  its  flower  is  yellow,  and  as  the  name 
imports,  resemblei  that  of  tbe  common  jasmine. 

ijactmeter.  One  of  these  invented  by  Sr  Humphry  Davey  ii  described 
in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  October  IBIl  ;  another  was  invented 
about  ten  years  ago  by  M.  Cadet  de  Vaux,  and  which  is  sold  in 
Paris  by  the  opticians  under  the  name  of  ^lactometer;  a  very  simple  one 
was  invented  by  a  gentleman  in  Liverpool,  and  one  by  a  lady  in  Edinburgh, 
both  of  which  are  described  in  our  Encyclopedia  of  Agncullure  (6310) ; 
lastly,  one  has  been  invented  in  Sweden  by  M.  G.  Collin,  and  described  in 
the  ^nals  of  the  Swedish  Agricultural  Academy  for  issa. 
SPAIN. 

Cochineal  IntccU,  and  SilkWorm.  According  to  aletter  lately  received  from 
Barcelona,  it  would  seem  that  the  experiments  made  on  cochineal,  in  that 
neighbourhood,  have  hitherto  been  extremely  suceetsful.  Notwithstanding 
some  severe  and  boisterous  weather  experienced  in  the  month  of  October 
and  beginning  of  November,  no  accident  had  happened  to  the  young 
insects,  which  were  in  a  thriving  condition.  Glass-houses  had  been  pre- 
pared for  their  reception,  during  tile  severe  months  of  the  winter,  and  from 
■11  appearances,  it  was  thought  that  several  new  establishments  of  this 
interesting  breed  would  be  formed  and  stocked  during  the  ensuing  year,  the 
Ute  increase  having  been  w>  great  If  the  Spaniards  were  to  devote  their 
MtentiDn  to  the  cultivation  of  other  articles,  for  which  they  have  hitherto 
been  dependant  on  South  America,  instead  of  spending  their  money  on 
uielcM  projects  of  re-conquest,  they  would  eventually  find  the  solid 
«d*aiiti^  of  it.    Thrir  country  contains  mines  of  great  value,  and  by 
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working  them,  uid  improving  their  agriculture,  the;  woald  won  make  up 
for  the  revenue  they  have  Jost  beyond  the  mm.  The  China  breed  of  dlk- 
wonns  has  alio,  we  understand,  beeu  recently  introduced  into  Spain,  by  a 
lady  of  title.     (Afom.  CAran.  Dec.  \4.  1825)  . 

Prickh/  Pear  and  Cochineal.  In  December  loit,  two  menben  of  the 
Economical  Society  of  Cadii,  went  to  Madrid,  and  presented  to  the  king  a 
trcatJK  ju9t  published  on  the  cultivation  of  the  priclil;  pear,  and  growth  of 
cochineal;  the  subject  at  present  being  much  in  vogue  in  CataToniB  and 
Andalusia.  They  also  presented  several  caskets  of  cochineal,  which  the 
society  had  been  able  to  acclimate  and  propagMe.     (Xnc(p<^7crs.) 

NORTH  AMERICA.  -v, 

Plmi&tg  in  NerlA  America,  k  wark'has  recently  been  published  fay  M.  I 
Michaux,  son  of  the  celebrated  botanist  of  that  name,  in  which  he  de-  '< 
plores  the  destruction  of  the  fore&ts  of  MaBsachusetts,  and  predicts,  as  i 
writers  of  the  same  class  do  in  England,  a  dearth  of  wood  in  that  part  ) 
of  the  United  States^  if  planting  is  not  immediately  commenced,  and  ani'  I 
duousty  pumied.  "^' 

JUitieral  PalalM.  TTie  editor  of  the  Darien  (Georgia)  paper  says, "  Mr. 
Reuben  King,  laat  week  very  politely  presented  u>  with  a  mineral  potatoc, 
eiTthrina  erecto,  or  Cherokee  root,  the  first,  it  is  presumed,  ever  found 
in  this  part  of  Georgia.  It  weighed  seven  pounds,  two  ounces  and  a  \)f.\f. 
It  appears  to  be  a  species  of  the  tweet  potatoe,  but  has  rather  a  bitter 
taste;  hogt  eat  it  with  avidity.  It  h  probable  tluit, if  cul^vated,  it  would 
be  a  valuable  article  for  fattening  hogs." 

Detcriptm  Notice  of  Waliham  Home,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  the   ) 
property  of  Theodore  Lyman,  Eitquire,  communicated,  together  with   an 
elegant  drawing,  by  Dr.  Hosack,  preiident  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
New  York. 


This  residence  b  situated  in  «  very  flourishing  country,  about  nine 
miles  from  Boston.  The  grounds  round  the  houM  consist  ofa  lawn  of 
a  mile  in  length  in  front,  upon  which  there  are  many  fine  oaks,  Kngtish 
and  American  elms.  Linden  and  other  valuable  forest  trees.  A  deep  and 
clear  stream  of  water,  vaip'ing  in  breadth,  runs  the  whole  length  of  the 
lawn,  and  afterwards  falls  into  Charles  river.  There  is  an  extensive  park 
containing  about  forty  deer,  principally  of  the  Bengal  breed;  to  the  left  | 
and  rear  of  the  house  is  the  kitchen  garden,  grapery,  greenhouse,  hot-  I 
house,  wall  for  fruit,  Ac.  — ' 

HorHcaUurtd  Society  of  JTeui  Torlc.  This  society  proposes  to  form  a  ^ 
garden  from  ten  to  twenty  acres,  devoted  to  horticulture  and  botany,  but  ' 
more  particularly  to  the  culture  of  fruit-trees.  They  propose  also  to  have 
a  hall  for  public  lectures,  a  library,  a  botanical  cabmet,  and  n  professor  / 
of  botmiy  and  horticulture.  (Aiaeric.  Jaum.  "f  Sciencei  and  Arli,  Aug.  '. 
1 82<.)  J 
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Agave  Americana  Maguey^  Mex.   This  plant  is  extennydy  cultivated 
in  N^zico,  for  the  sake  of  its  sap,  from  which  the  Mexicans  distil  th<»r 
fiivourite  spirit  pulque.   ^  The  plants  are  set  about  five  or  six  feet  asunder, 
and,  in  favourable  situations,  come  into  bloom  in  about  ten  vears,  at  which 
period  the  valuable  liquor  they  produce  b  to  be  procured.    As  soon  as 
the  cultivator  perceives  the  plant  preparing  to  throw  up  its  lon^  flower 
stem,  he  cuts  out  the  leaves  whicn  form  its  centre^  and  hollows  it  out  in 
the  shape  of  a  bowl,  at  the  same  time  removing  most  of  the  other 
leaves,  so-  that  the  whole  sap  destined  for  their  supply  flows  to  the  great 
stem,  and  is  received  by  the  bowl-shaped  cavity,  into  which  it  runs  with 
such  rapidity  as  to  require  to  be  emptied  several  times  a  day,  for  a  space 
of  two  months.    The  liquor,  wl^n  collected,  is  placed  in  jars  or  skins ;  , 
it  undergoes  a  slight  fermentation,  which  takes  place  in  a  few  davs,  and 
it  is  then  fit  for  immediate  drinking.     Strangers  prefer  it  when  fresh,  but 
the  natives  seldom  use  it  till  it  has  acquired  a  strong  taste,  and  a  dis- 
agreeable fetid  smell,  denominated  fuerte,  when  it  is  esteemed  in  high 
perfection.     A  strong  spirit,  called  pulque  brandy,  is  distilled  from  this 
fiquor.    This  is  also  ^ied  vino  roercal ;  and  resembles  Scotch  whiskey  in 
colour  and  flavour;  but  it  has  a  little  more  flavour  of  alcohol.     The  leaves 
of  the  plant  form  the  roofs  of  some  of  the  Indian  houses,   the  stalks* 
their  props  and  rafters,  and  both  their  fences ;  ropes,  thread,  cloth,  and 
jpafier  are  made  from  it ;  some  part  of  the  plant  is  used  medicinally,  and 
the  root,  prepared  with  sucar,  is  converted  into  sweetmeats.  —  {Bullock*$ 
Mexico,  p.  20,  21,  22.)    Mr.  Stevenson   adds,  that  the  Indians  use  the 
prickles  as  a  substitute  for  needles ;  the  leaves  as  a  substitute  for  soap,  and 
that  the  flower  buds  are  eaten  boiled  or  pickled.  ^^TVatfels,  vol.  ii.  p.  9). 
The  plant  attains  a  fl;reat  size ;  some  ol  the  leaves  measured  ten  feet 
long,  fifteen  inches  wicte,  and  eight  thick ;  their  flower-stalks  were  twenty 
feet  high,  and  their '  arms,  expanding  like  rich  candelabras,  clustered  with 
yellow  flowers,  (ib.  70.)    It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  flower-stem  of 
the  aloe,  which  we  have  noticed  (Gard.  Mag.  No.  1.  p.  89.)  as  having 
flowered  last  summer  at  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  s,  was  upwards  of  twenty- 
four  feet  in  height. 

EnUgraiion.  A  few  intelli^t  gardeners  from  the  north  of  our  island 
would  soon  acquire  fortunes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mexico,  and  be  the 
means  of  increasing  the  blessings  alretuly  enjoved  by  the  people  in  those 
delightfiil  regions.  In  such  a  country  and  climate  the  finest  productions 
of  every  part  of  the  globe  might  be  produced,  but  the  whole  is  left  to 
the  care  of  untutored  Indians,  whose  horticultural  knowiedire  is  indeed 
very  limited.— (^k//.  Mex.  vol.  i.  p.  192.) 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

ChUian  Fitmer  Garden.  When  Captain  Hall  was  at  Santiago,  he  visited 
a  iady  m  the  evening,  who  expressed  great  regret,  owing  to  its  beinir  dark, 

r  u  r  r  *^,?"*  t  "^V  .  *"""  ^^"^  «*«*«"'  ^^^^c**'  *e  smd,  was  « the  pride 
of  her  life.  In  a  few  days  afterwards  he  paid  her  a  visit  in  the  day  Hme, 
when  the  good  lady  was  delighted,  and  fcd  the  way  with  great  glee  to 

ll^/*:i2:?r'i  '^f  .  I'  *^«^"Jy  "  Captain  HaH  obierves,  -was  I  bril- 
hant^)ectacle ;  for  m  these  climates  where  nature  does  sobuch,  the  least 
assistance  multiphes  the  eflect  in  a  manner  of  which,  i^c^W  ririons^ 
?Jlw Vr'T^"'  K^"'  ^"^  «^^  ^^^  ^^^  thought'of  n^thingTs  tiian 

&yed  tS.  S^  "^^  ^?'  ^''^"^  ^^  ^^^  J  not  only  had  she 

SncthesoT^^^K^^K^""™^^^  ".^"  °^  relief,  by  raising  and  de- 
of^VSt^fc^f^^^^^^^  r"*^'y  ^o  the'appropriatecolouS 

jusS^  he^sp^^^  Wk^d  m?^^^^      ^^  '^"^  P^P?'  flowenf;^n!d,  to  do  her 
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ASIA. 

Turti  of  Roie4ea»e$,  A  writer  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  observes 
that  one  of  the  best  tarts  he  ever  tasted  **  was  composed  of  nothing  but 
rose-leaves."  What  variety  of  rose  it  is  whose  .leaves  alone  compose  a 
tart,  he  does  not  mention.  He  adds,  that  the  most. exquisite  conserves 
are  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus,  amongst  which  are  dried 
cakes  of  roses.  The  celebrated  plain  of  roses  from  which  the  tarts,  the 
cakes,  and  the  attar  is  obtained,  is  about  three  miles  from  the  town ;  it 
is  a  part  of  the  great  plain  of  Syria,  and  its  entire  area  u  thickly  planted 
with  rose-trees,  which  are  cultivated,  and  irrigated  with  great  care. — 
{New  Monthly  Mag,  No.  79.  p.  434.) 

Agricultural  Society  of  Calcutta.  At  a  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on 
the  28d  March,  a  Variety  of  seeds  were  presented,  which  were  sent  from 
Cachemire  and  Ladak,  by  M.  Moorcroft.  Among  these  seeds  are  men- 
tioned  the  wild  pear  and  apple,  apricot,  melon,  marsh  onion,  buck  wheat, 
lucerne,  saffron,  and  the  Prangos  hog  plant.  Among  the  books  pre- 
sented was  a  Treatise  on  Agriculture  for  Nepal,  by  Raja  Gunshan  Shingh. 
—  [Aiiat.  Jour.  Oct.  ISSS.) 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Cotton.  Some  very  fine  specimens,  grown  in  the  parallel  of  5S«  south 
latitude,  has  been  sent  to  ulasgow  for  manufacture.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  a  short  time  New  Holland  will  afford  an  immense  supply  of 

this  article. 

Van  DiemenU  Land.  The  following  very  mterestmg  letter  on  the 
Horticulture  of  this  colony  has  been  communicated  to  us  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Knight,  F.H.S.  Nurseryman,  Kings*road,  Littie  Chelsea,  to  whom  it  u 

addressed. 

Forcett,  near  Hobarfs  Town,  Van  Diemen^s  Land. 

gir  4th  September,  IS25. 

The  good  wishes  you  expressed  for  Van  Diemen's  Land,  in  your 
communications  with  Mr.  Wedge,  a  young  gentleman  in  the  Survevor's 
department  in  this  colony,  induces  me  to  trouble  you  with  this :  I  hope 
my  intention  will  be  my  excuse,  and  that  any  further  apology  will  be  un- 
necessary. 

I  must  first  thank  you  for  the  very  liberal  supply  of  fruit  trees,  with  which 
you  were  so  kind  as  to  present  him,  on  his  leaving  England,  in  the  ship 
Heroine,  the  beginning  of  last  year,  and  though  they  mav  be  considered  his 
•sole  property,  yet  they  will  soon  get  distributed  through  the  Island;  thev 
arrived  at  a  very  good  time  of  the  year,  and  were  jjlanted  in  a  gentieman's 
garden,  near  Hobart  Town,  where  many  have  recovered  the  effects  of  so 
long  a  voyage;  those  that  suffered  the  most  were  the  stone  fi-uits. 

Thinking  you  would  be  gratified  with  a  specimen  of  the  fruits  of  this 
country,  but  as  the  very  great  distance  renders  it  impossible  to  send  them, 
I  have  taking  the  liberty  of  forwarding  figures  of  a  few  of  the  different 
kinds  of  apples  grown  in  my  garden :  could  I  flatter  myself,  that  any  fiirther 
description  of  them  from  me  would  be  worth  your  perusal,  I  certainly 
would  attempt  it;  I  shall,  therefore,  merely  state  that  they  were  all  reared 
from  pips  in  this  colony,  the  oldest  plant  not  being  more  than  twelve  or 
fourteen  years.    Nos.  ,  and    .  are  coloured  just  as  they  came  off  the 

tree,  and  are  good  representations.  No.  .  is  the  same  as  No.  .  but  was 
gathered  three  or  four  weeks  before  it  was  painted.  It  may  be  gratifymg 
to  know  that  No.  .  b  a  very  late  apple,  the  buds  not  showing  the  least  in- 
fluence of  the  Spring,  when  all  other  kinds  are  in  full  bloom;  it  was  raised 
by  A.  W.  H.  Humphrey,  Esq.  our  superintendant  of  police,  a  gentieman 
much  attached  to  Horticulture:  the  others  were  reared  by  a  very  indus- 
trions  farmer,  of  the  name  of  Stanfidd ;  probably  none  more  i|;norBnt  of 
Horticulture  than  he  is;  he  sows  the  pips,  and  gets  trees,  which,  if  they 
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bear  fruit,  good  or  bid,  is  the  same  io  him.  His  son  has  planted  a  con- 
siderable orchard  (about  six  acres)  and  has  taken  the  pains  to  graft  the  best 
kind  of  apples  he  could  procure.  I  have  also  forwarded  by^^this  conveyance 
half  a  dozen  trees  in  a  box,  viz.  two  of  No.  .  two  of  No.  .  and  two  of  a 
seedling  apple,  which  was  reared  by  Mr.  Gunning,  a  neighbour  of  mine ;  it 
has  borne  only  twice,  and  I  unfortunately  could  not  get  one  to  have  it 
painted ;  it  is  a  handsome  conical  shaped  fruit,  brownish  green,  and  above 
the  medium  size,  something  in  the  shape  like  No.  .  We  have  twelve  or 
fifteen  kinds  of  seedling  apples,  of  very  tolerable  sorts,  and  scores  that  are 
worth  nothing.  I  have  raised  several,  but  not  one  I  can  call  decent. 
Another  year  I  maybe  able  to  send  you  a  greater  variety,  and  l>etter  speci- 
mens, as  the  last  summer  was  so  excessively  hot  and  dr}*,  the  fruit  did  not 
swell  to  its  proper  size. 

You  will  probably  e:ipect  to  have  a  description  of  the  state  of  Horticul- 
ture in  Van  Dieuien's  Land,  but  when  I  tell  you,  that  I  do  not  know  one 
scientific  eardener  in  all  our  iui{>ortutions  {to  the  credit  of^  the  crajt),  you 
must  thinx  we  make  but  a  poor  show.  The  gardener  which  I  have  is  by 
trade  a  Leicestershire  stocking  weaver,  but  a  very  clever  fellow  with  a 
spade  or  a  hoe,  and  can  observe  any  directions  I  may  ^ive  hhn.  AH  plants 
of  the  brassica  tribe  are  grown  in  great  perfection,  as  are  all  root 
crops.  Peas  and  kidney  b«ans  are  very  prolific,  but  common  garden 
beans  are  very  bad  bearers:  the  white  blossomed  heap  is  the  best, 
but  that  hardly  worth  cultivating.  Onions  grow  well,  particularly  the 
potatoe  onion,  and  in  this  climate  we  can  rear  any  quantity  of  onion  seed, 
which  cannot  be  done  in  New  South  Wales.  We  want  varieties,  the 
Globe  and  the  Strasbur^  It  is  now  upwards  of  twenty-four  years  since  I 
saw  an  asparagus  lied  in  England,  and  not  being  then  much  accustomed  to 
a  ^rden,  mj^  recollection  of  one  may  not  be  very  good,  but  1  cannot  con- 
ceive any  thing  of  the  kind  can  be  superior  to  what  we  can  show  here.  I 
durst  almost  challenge  Mr.Judd.  Sea  kale  grows  very  luxuriantly  here,  but 
is  too  troublesome  ;we  have  no  potteries),  and  it  does  not  precede  the 
asparagus  above  a  week.  Of  fruits,  we  have  apples,  pears  (only  two  kinds), 
quinces,  gooseberries  a  few  varieties,  currants,  raspberries,  strawberries; 
tliese  last  do  not  bear  well,  all  the  others  most  abundantly ;  grapes  bear 
well,  and  ripen  tolerably  in  good  situations,  also  peaches  and  nectarines ; 
of  the  last  we  have  only  one  kind :  I  certainly  never  saw  finer  in  New 
South  Wales ;  they  are  very  large,  and  deep  blood  red ;  only  one  plum,  a 
kind  of  green  gage ;  cherries,  two  kinds,  the  small  Kentish,  and  May  duke ; 
they  bear  most  abundantly.  We  have  imported  no  apricots  until  the  last 
year  or  two,  when  Mr.  Frazer,  the  colonial  botanist  at  Sydney,  sent  me  a 
few  scions  of  the  Moor  Park,  but  there  are  several  bearing  trees  in  the 
colony,  reared  from  stones :  I  do  not  think  they  are  worth  much,  but 
might  be  improved  by  proper  culture.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  will 
give  credit  to  what  I  am  about  to  relate,  but  the  farmer  who  reared  tho 
apples  positively  asserts,^  that  after  eatinea  peach  in  his  garden,  he  imme- 
diately planted  the  stone,  which  has  produced  a  nectarine ;  I  shall  ascertain 
the  fact,  if  possible,  the  next  summer :  from  what  I  read  in  Loudon's  En- 
cyclopedia of  Gardening,  I  should  conceive  it  not  impossible. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  in  having  an  opportunity,  direct  from  this 
porty  of  sending  this,  and  should  you  consider  it  wortli  your  perusal  and 
acceptance,  I  shall  be  still  more  gratified,  and  in  return,  may  I  request  you 
to  procure  me  a  couple  of  sacks  of  the  best  kind  of  potatoes,  for  a  general 
crop,  which  Captain  Games,  of  the  ship  Cumberland,  will  bring  out  to  me. 
I  should  have  requessed  him  to  execute  this  commission,  but  he  might 
be  imposed  on  by  an  old  worn-out  sort.  Our  potatoes  are  all  gone  jtnnt 
were  good  for  any  thing,  and  though  we  have  reared  a  ^od  many  from 
seed,  yet  we  have  not  what  I  call  a  good  kind ;  they  may  improve  another 
year. 
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I  hardly  dare  say  how  acceptable  a  few  fruit  trees  would  be,  particularly 
apples,  pears,  cherries,  and  pluras.  The  New  Town  pippin,  and  all  the 
apples  and  cherries  of  your  own  rearing,  I  am  sure,  would  thrive  and  ripen 
well  in  this  climate.  I  am  no  great  florist,  but  should  like  to  see  a  moss 
rose,  and  a  few  varieties  of  roses,  a  woodbine,  southernwood  and  worm- 
wood ;  and  the  primrose,  cowslip,  polyanthus,  and  auricula,  would  be  most 
pleasing  to  a  person  so  long  from  England  as  I  have  been. 

The  common  crab  for  procuring  good  stocks  (1  am  looking  a  long  way 
forward),  also  the  Siberian  and  Fcench  crabs,  would  be  very  acceptable. 
I  have  requested  Captain  Games  to  procure  me  a  few  seeds  of  culinary 
vegetables,  from  the  most  celebrated  sesdsman  in  London,  and  have,  directed 
him  to  wrap  them  up  in  common  brown  paper,  and  bring  them  in  his  trunk 
with  his  elothes,  or  any  chest  standing  in  a  cabin,  that  will  be  opened  two 
or-  three  times  in  a  week,  by  which  they  will  get  aired.  I  have  known 
persons  arrive  in  this  colony,  who  have  taken  great  pains  to  have  seeds 
soldered  up  in  tin  cases,  or  packed  in  paper  cases,  covered  with  three  or 
four  coats  of  varnish,  which  on  their  arrival,  were  entirely  useless,  though 
to  all  api)earance  perfectly  good;  while  a  few  seeds  brought  casually  in  a 
trunk  in  brown  paper,  were  as  ^ood  as  when  packed  in  England ;  the 
reason  is  very  obvious ;  those  in  tm  cases,  &c.  were  packed  in  some  other 
large  package,  and  stowed  in  the  ship's  hold,  where  it  is  probable,  it  was 
not  again  seen  till  the  end  of  the  voyage ;  the  consequence  was,  that  the 
heat  of  the  air  in  the  hold,  in  crossing  the  Torrid  Zone,  was  so  great  as  to 
destroy  the  vegetative  principle  of  the  seeds.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
the  oppressive  heat  ot  the  stagnant  air  in  a  ship's  hold,  when  under  the 
Equator,  except  by  those  who  have  experienced  it.  A  few  years  ago,  the 
ship  Lusitania  brought  here  two  hogshead  of  garden  and  grass  seeds,  which 
were  perfectly  air-tight ;  they  were  readily  purchased,  as  they  had  such  a 
fine  dry  appearance,  and  the  ship  had  experienced  a  very  short  passage ; 
not  one  seed  in  10,000  grew,  while  d  few  ounces  of  different  seeds  brought 
by  a  passeneer  from  the  same  seedsman  were  perfectly  good.  I  received 
some  seeds  from  a  friend  in  Kent,  of  the  golden  Canterbury  hop,  which  he 
informs  me  was  tried  previous  to  his  writing  tQ  me,  to  prove  its  goodness, 
of  which  he  assures  me,  he  scaled  it  tight  in  a  bottle,  and  I  cannot  get  one 
to  vegetate,  though  sown  on  an  old  melon  bed,  under  the  lights.  In 
another  instance,  a  friend  of  mine,  anxious  to  bring  seeds  safe,  purchased 
several  sets  of  wine  decanters  with  ground  glass  stoppers,  in  which  he 
packed  his  seeds;  there  was  not  one  grew.  I  conceive  the  air  in  the 
bottles  had  got  stagnant  and  putrid ;  I  may  probably  be  wrong  in  assign- 
ing the  cause,  but  such  was  trie  effect.  Thu  may  be  no  information  to 
you,  but  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  recommend  to  persons  taking  seeds 
from  England  to  the  southern  hemisphere,  to  pack  them  in  the  simple 
method  I  have  described.  If  taken  to  Canada,  or  a  climate  north  of  Eng- 
land, it  would  probably  be  well  to  pack  them  tight  to  prevent  damps.  I 
beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself. 

Sir, 
Your  roost  obedient, 
'    Joseph  Knight,  Esq.  Humble  servant, 

Kin^s  Road,  CheUea,  Jamxs  Goadon. 

From  the  Hoibari^t  Town  Gazette,  A  principal  part  of  our  colonial 
politics  is,  the  enormous  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  wheat.  We  have 
viewed,  with  no  small  degree  of  alarm,  the  fate  excessive  price  of  this 
necessary  article  of  consumption.  We  have  no  want  of  butcner's  meat  at 
a  moderate  price.  The  late  alteration  in  the  duties  of  spirits  have  so  affected 
the  distilleries  that  a  sreat  quantity  of  barley  is  now  in  the  country,  and  a 
portion  of  that,  mixedwith  tne  wheat,  makes  wholesome  and  even  palatable 
bread -^  and .  our  climate  is  at  all  times  propitious  to    the    growth  of 
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Y^gcfenUes.  But  the  late  high  price  induoet  muny  to  hoard  up  grain,  in 
expectation  of  a  still  higher  price.  We  have  received  some  small  supplies 
from  Sydney,  but  that  colony  can  never  grow  enough  for  its  own  consump- 
tion. The  farmers  there  have,  it  is  true,  many  resources  which  we  have  not ; 
—  they  have  maiEe,  in  particular;  fruits  and  vegetables  in  great  abundance; 
and  the  season  of  harvest  commences  there  at  a  much  earlier  period  than 
with  us.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  however.  Van  Diemen's  L<and  must 
always  be  the  granary  of  these  colonies,  for  their  wheat  is  of  a  much  inferior 
quality,  and  so  infected  with  the  weevil,  and  other  causes,  that  it  can  never 
be  preserved  through  the  circuit  of  one  whole  year  They  may  cultivate 
the  vine,  the  cotton  plant,  and  the  sugar  cane,  to  wl  it  extent  they  please, 
still  they  must„  from  time  to  time,  look  to  us  to  <Q'*pply  them  witn  their 
bread  and  meat. 


Art.  IL     Domestic  Notices. 
ENGLAND. 


STVedgar  Prize  Show.  Mr.  Miller,  the  nursery-man  of  Bristol,  offered  a 
rize  of  a  silver  cup  for  the  largest  pine  apple,  grown  in  the  counties  of 
fonmouth,  Glouscester,  Glamorgan,  or  Brecon.  It  was  gained  by  the 
gardener  of  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  Bart.  At  this  meeting,  premiums  were 
given  to  cottagers  for  the  best  turkies,  geese,  ducks,  aud  fowls,  and  for  the 
greatest  number  of  hives  of  bees. 

FonthUl  Ahey.  John  Bennet,  Esq.  M.  P.  for  Wilts,  it  b  said,  has  lately 
purchased  of  Mr.  Farquhar,  Fonthiil  Abbey,  together  with  four  hundred 
acres  of  flower-garden  and  pleasure  ground  in  which  the  rarest  and  most 
beautiful  of  the  American  trees  and  shrubs  flourish  in  all  the  profusion  and 
luxuriance  of  th^  native  soil.    {Newtp.  Dec,)  • 

Early  White  Stone  Turnip.  A  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Knaresborouch  reaped  a  good  crop  .of  oats  in  the  early  part  of  August; 
on  the  1  Jth,  he  sowed  the  neid  with  the  early  white  stone  turnip,  wiudi 
are  now  a  fine  crop,  weighing  on  an  average  10  tons  per  acre.  He  strongly 
recommends  them  as  a  profitable  turnip ;  they  may  be  sown  in  July,  and 
appear  to  stand  the  frost  well ;  they  have  only  a  light  top  with  a  small 
root.    {Farmer' i  Journal^  6th  Feb.  1826.) 

Otamoii  Goat,  Antilope  Rupicapra.  A  male  and  female  of  this  elegant 
animal  have  recently  been  imported,  and  are  about  to  be  introduced  into  the 
park  at  Windsor  for  the  purpose  of  breeding.  It  b  a  native  of  the  Alps  of 
Tyrol,  and  commonly  called  the  chamois  goat. 

Packing  and  Preserving  Seeds.  Mr.  Ciurator  Anderson,  of  the  Chelsea 
Botanic  &rden,  says,  he  received  about  a  year  ago,  from  the  East  Indies,  94 
seeds  or  nuts  ofcorypha  taliera;  IS  of  them  were  carefully  wrapped  up  in 
paper,  not  one  of  which  germinated ;  and  12  of  them  were  bedded  in 
powdered  charcoal,  every  one  of  which  grew  freely. 

To  preserve  Pinks,  Carnations^  and  other  Plants^  from  being  eaten  by 
Hares  or  Rabbits.  Surround  the  plants  by  a  cord  or  pack-thread  smeared 
with  tar,  and  at  such  a  dbtance  from  the  ground  as  that  the  animab  cannot 
get  under  it,  without  the  tar  coming  in  contact  with  their  down.  A  proof 
of  the  efficacy  of  thb  practice  is,  that  the  beds  of  pinks  Sec.  in  Lee's  nursery, 
and  other  commercial  gardens  about  town,  liable  to  the  depredations  of 
these  quadrupeds,  are  e&ctually  preserved  in  this  way. 

Yeuow  Field  Turnip.  A  variety  of  thb  turnip,  partaking  by  fecunda- 
tion of  the  i^ualities  of  the  ruta  baga,  with  red  leaves  and  a  corneal  top  or 
neck,  was  raised  about  three  ^ears  ago  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  the  agricultural  saeds- 
man,  and   for  field  culture  is  likely  to  supersede  the  old  varieties  of  the 
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yellow  turnip.  Unfortunately  tbere  is  rather  a  scarcity  of  seed  of  this 
variety  for  the  ensuing  season. 

Sorts  of  Wheat.  The  variety  known  at  the  Capeof  Grood  Hope,  as  the  solid 
stalked  wheat,  and  which  is  said  to  resist  the  mildew  there  better  than  any 
other,  differs  from  the  common  winter  wheat  of  Europe,  chiefly  in  the 
roundness  of  the  grain,  which  resembles  pearl  barley :  it  has  been  cultivated 
in  England,  but  found  to  degnerate  into  the  common  wheat  in  three  years. 
The  perennial  wheat  of  the  West  Indies  is  the  triticum  erectum,  an  ever* 
green  perennial  both  there  and  here,  which  has  weak  straw,  small  grains, 
and  produces  flour  of  indiflerent  ({uality.  In  Britain  its  seeds  seldom  grow 
mucn  larger  than  couch  ffnas%  triticum  repens. 

GooseSerry  Shotvi.  **  The  Lancaster  gooseberry  society  has  fixed  to  weigh 
in  future  with  avoirdupois  ounces,  which  they  nave  divided  into  SO  pts. 
which  they  will  call  pennyweights.  By  this  alteration,  a  berry  that  weighs 
20  dwt.  troy  will  weigh  23  dwts.  avoirdupois,  and  10  dwts.  troy  will 
be  e(|ual  to  1 1  avoir,  and  rise  in  proportion  to  the  20.  The  insertion 
of  this  in  your  magazine,  may  be  of  interest  to  many  of  your  readers, 
as  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  goldsmith's  ounce  was  the  lighest; 
but  this  is  not  the  case ;  and  as  there  seems  to  be  a  doubt  which  weight 
is  generally  used  for  weighing  berries  in  different  towns,  this  hint  may  be 
the  means  of  ascertaining  the  facts  through  the  medium  of  the  Gardener's 
Magazine."    (Com.  bv  M,  Satd^  Stdyard  Street,  Lancaster,  1th  Feb.  1826.) 

Hou^s  Camellia  Gloriosa.  A  fine  specimen  of  this  beautiful  variety  is  in 
bloom  at  the  Eden  Nursery,  Stoke  Newiiu^n,  now  in  possession  of  Mr. 
Masters.  It  was  raised  from  the  seed  of^the  Warratah,  to  which  it  bears 
some  affinity,  but  is  sufficientlv  separated  from  it  by  a  double  and  sometimes 
treble  row  of  outer  petals ;  the  centre  well  filled,  of  a  lighter  and  brighter 
colour  than  its  parent.  The  leaves  are  remarkable  for  Uieir  size  and  deurk 
green  colour.  In  the  same  nursery  are  two  single  Camellas  of  great 
merit;  one  of  them  of  a  rose  colour,  and  very  large,  with  small  stamina;  the 
other  very  large,  with  bold  golden  stamina,  half  of  which  are  spatulate. 

Pruning  Vines  and  demuting  them  of  their  Leaves  in  September.  A 
correspondent  who  sicns  Philalethes,  says,  I|  prou  will  have  Uie  goodness 
to  refer  to  Hales'  Vegetable  Statics,  vol.  i.  pa^  373.  you  will  find 
the  following  pawage,  which  shows  that  the  practice  of  pruning  the  vine 
in  September,  described  in  ^our  last  number  by  Mr.  Salisbury,  was  perfectly 
well  known  to  gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  a  nundred 

years  ago- 

**  iuid  the  reasonableness  of  this  practice  is  further  confirmed  bv  the 
experience  of  Mr.  Palmer,  a  curious  gentleman  of  Chelsea,  who  has  K>und 
that  by  pruning  his  vines,  and  pulling  all  the  leaves  off  them  in  September, 
as  soon  as  the  fruit  was  oS^  they  have  borne  greater  plenty  of  grapes  than 
other  vines,  particularly  in  the  year  1736,  when  by  reason  of  the  extreme 
wetness  and  coldness  of  the  preceding  summer,  the  unripe  shoots  produced 
generally  very  little  fiuit. 

Oriental  Garden,  JBr^hton.  It  is  said  three  palms  have  been  bou^t 
from  Messrs.  Loddiges  fortius  establishment,  at  500  guineas  each ;  if  so,  we 
rejoice  to  think  that  this  magnificent  garden  scheme  will  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution.   See  GanL  Mag.  page  89. 


Art.  in.     Horticultural  Society  and  Garden. 

Horticultural  Society.  December  90th.  The  articles  exhibited  were  dif. 
ferent  varieties  of  red  and  yellow  beet,  Spanish,  and  red  skinned  chardoona^  a 
Montserrat  pine  apple,  a  few  apples  and  pears,  and  a  few  heaths  aad  other 
green-house  plants,  from  Messrs.  Chandler  and  BuckiiM|ham.  The  pine- 
apple, which  was  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester,  and  which 
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some  gardenen  present  called  the  Black  Jamaica,  had  an  excellent  flavour. 
The  best  apple  tasted  was  the  golden  pippin,  and  the  best  pear  the  colmar. 
A  paper  was  read  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Guernsey  lily,  by  Mr.  Knight,  the 
president. 

January  3d.  Several  varieties  of  winter  radishes  and  some  flowers  of 
Astrapea  Wallichii,  Tussilago  fragrans,  and  a  plant  of  Orchis  ]ongibr«ctcata, 
were  exhibited  from  the  garden  of  the  society.  An  envile  and  ripley 
queen  pine-apple,  and  some  apples  and  pears,  were  tasted ;  and  a  paper  read 
on  the  rare  plants  which  had  flowered  in  the  garden  from  March  1824,  to 
March  1825,  by  Mr.  John  Lindley. 

January  17M.  The  chief  articles  produced  at  thu  day's  meetine  were 
some  chiccory  and  rhubarb  stalks  forced  in  what  the  society  cafl  their 
Russian-house,  viz.  a  back  shed  or  opaque  case,  heated  by  a  flue,  and  which 
will  also  grow  mushrooms  if  required.  Ripened  fruits  of  cactus  spedosus, 
and  speciosissima  were  exhibited  from  Comte  de  Vandes's  garden,  Bayswater. 
They  were  about  the  uze  and  shape  of  small  gooseberries ;  those  of  specio- 
sissima, rather  the  largest,  and  of  a  brownish  green  colour;  those  of  the  other 
somewhat  flattened,  and  of  a  shining  purple.  Those  of  cactus  speciosa  had 
remained  upon  the  plant  for  nearly  two  years,  the  latter  for  nine  months. 
Two  pine  apples  were  tasted,  and  some  good  colmar  pears,  and  golden 
pippin  apples ;  some  packets  of  seeds  were  distributed,  including  the  sickle 
peia,  tetn^nia  expansa,  double  poppy  and  wall -flower.  Among  the 
books  presented  were  the  Memoires  de  I  Academie  Imperiale  des  Sciences  de 
St.  Petersburg,  the  gifb  of  the  late  emperor.  Tiie  papers  read,  were 
remarics  on  temperature  as  applied  to  vegetation,  by  Mr.  Arch.  Gorrie ;  a 
description  of  some  new  chrysanthemums,  by  the  secretary;  and  ofasym* 
pathetic  movement  for  opening  ventilators  of  hot-houses,  by  Mr.  Young  of 
Pitfour,  Perthshire. 

February  7M.  The  secretary,  afVer  enumerating  the  subjects  of  the 
former  meeting,  and  the  various  articles  sent  to  the  society,  proceeded  to 
read  several  communications ;  one  of  which  was  from  Mr.  Stewart  Murray, 
curator  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Glasgow,  on  the  cultivation  of  hardy 
American  orchideous  plants ;  one  by  Joseph  Sabine,  Esq.  on  forcing  of  figs 
in  the  gardens  of  Harewood  House ;  and  another  on  transplanting  of  the 
carrot  and  similar  roots,  by  the  president,  accompanied  witn  a  plan,  was  a 
38  communication  on  the  construction  of  an  Aquarium,  suited  to 
Chinese  and  other  tender  water  plants,  by  Joseph  Clare,  Esq.  There 
was  read  a  meteorological  report  from  observations  made  at  the 
society's  garden,  by  Mr.  Lindley,  together  with  some  useful  inform- 
ation on  the  comparative  properties  of  straight  and  curvilinear 
roofii  to  hot-houses,  and  on  the  difierence  of  heat  yielded  by  flues 
covered  with  slate,  and  of  those  covered  with  common  tile.  The 
things  exhibited,  were  a  variety  of  apples  and  pears,  a  distorted  branch 
of  an  apple  tree,  full  of  woody  excrescences,  produced  by  the 
American  blight,  and  some  fine  stalks  of  forced  Siberian  rhubarb; 
cuttings  of  the  yellow  berried  mountain-ash ;  seeds  of  the  Guernsey 
parsnip,  red  horse  carrot,  white  turnip  radish,  onion,  and  cabbage 
lettuce  were  distributed. 

Febrtiary  2Ui.  The  communications  read  at  this  dav*8  meeting, 
were  the  following ;  on  protecting  the  blossom  of  wall-trees  from 
frost  in  spring,  and  their  fruit  from  wasps  in  autumn,  by  Mr.  John, 
Gardener,  of  Ballindean;  description  of  a  stove  for  forcing  of  melons 
and  cucumbers,  accompanied  with  an  explanatory  plan  by  Mr.  John 
Haythorn;  physiological  experiments  on  vines,  by  Mr.  Thompson, 
Gardener  at  Welb^  ;  and  one  from  Mr.  Smith,  Gardener  at  Hop- 
ton-bouse,  describing  the  rapid  ^wth  of  three  cedars  of  Lebanon 
at  that  place.  The  things  exhimted  were,  a  thermometer  for  ascer- 
taining the  heat  of  bark-beds  in  stoves,  (Jig,  36,)  It  consisted  of  a  tube 
and  scale  inclcsed  in  a  hollow  cylinder  perforated  to  admit  the  heat,  with  a 
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sau|U  door  or  opening  in  the  ride,  for  the  inspecting  the  temperature ;  and 
pointed  at  the  lower  extremity,  to  be  the  more 
readily  throst  into  the  tan  or  earth ;  and  a  garden 
hammer,  with  a  stud  protruding  from  the  head 
in  the  direction  of  the  handle,  to  serve  as  a  ful- 
crum in  drawine  nails  fi*om  wall  trees,  {fig.  5*1.) 

A  double  white  seedling  camellia  was  exhibited,  with  some  succory, 
cucumbers,  apples  and  pears ;  among  the  last  were  some  fine  Uvedale's 
St.  Germains.  There  were  some  large  shalots,  said  to  be  of  superior 
quality,  sent  by  Captain  Owen  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  distributed : 
and  some  seeds  of  tne  Altringham  carrot,  rose  coloured  turnip  radish,  early 
frame  scarlet  radish,  and  Wellington  pea.  Notice  was  given  that  grafts  of 
certain  sorts  of  apples,  pears,  plums,  &c.  designated  in  a  list,  might  be  had 
upon  application  at  the  house  of  the  society. 

March  7th.  The  communications  read  by  the  Secretary  were ;  one  firom 
Mr.  Stewart,  Gardener  to  Sir  Robert  Preston,  Bart.  Valleyfield,  descriptive 
of  a  vegetable  pit ;  and  one  fi^m  Mr.  Aeon,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Suny,  on  training  the  vine;  and  another  descrilnng  themethod  of  cultivatins 
the  celariac  as  practised  in  Germany  and  I>enmark.  The  things  exhibited 
were  some  apples  and  pears,  some  sea-kale,  and  as  a  novelty,  a  few  blanched 
shoots  of  the  Symphytum  officinale,  to  be  used  as  seapkale  or  aspar^ius. 
But  that  which  attracted  most  attention,  was  a  beautiful  variety  ofthe 
primoU  rinensis,  with  white  flowers,  raised  by  the  Gardener  of  Mr.Delafield, 
of  Kensington. 

March  9Ut,  Various  pa^rs  were  read,  on  asparagus,  blacking  of  garden 
walls,  &c.  The  articles  exhibited  were  seven  varieties  of  camellia  japonica; 
three  sorts  of  tart  rhubarb;  and  some  very  good  sea^cale  from  the  garden  of 
the  society.  A  ripe  loquat  from  the  stove  of  Captain  Carmichael  at 
Twickenham,  and  some  pears,  apples,  and  strawberries.  A  blanching-potfor 
sea-cale,  differing  from  a  common  flower-p6t,  in  having  a  knob,  instead  of  the 
hole,  to  serve  as  a  handle,  and  a  perforation  under  the  knob  to  admit  air 
to  the  plant  There  was  a  blancbing-pot  on  a  similar  plan  for  endive}  of 
course  a  great  deal  smaller  than  the  other.  A  spike  of  ripe  fruit  of  the  sagos 
ruffii,  upwards  of  six  feet  long,  attracted  considerable  attention ;  it  was 
sent  by  Charles  Telfiur,  Esq.  of  the  Mauritius. 

Hortictdtwal  Society* 9  Garden.    February  16M.    The  severe  frost  of 
January,  during  which  the  thermometer  here  was  as  low  as  is^,  has  killed 
some  of  the  exotics,  which  had  stood  the  two  preceding  winters  uninjured. 
We  allude  more  particularly  to  wvo^  species  of  Eucalyptus,  and  Metro- 
sideros,  trees  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemens  t^nd,  which  were 
trained  against  a  south  wall,  and  which  from  their  being  said  (by  Evans  and 
others)  to  constitute  the  principal  timber  trees  of  that  country,  we  fully 
expected  would  have  been  acclimated  hero.    We  still  think  the  thing  veiy 
probable  :  but  we  have  our  doubts  whether  training  against  a  wall  be  the 
best  mode  for  acclimating  trees :  it  is  certain  the  trunk  and  main  branches 
of  a  tree  so  trained,  are  more  exposed  to  the  cold  than  if  the  plant  had 
been  a  standard,  and  clothed  from  the  ground  upwards  with  side  branches 
furnished  with  abundance  of  spray.    Perhaps  if  a  clump  of  eucalyptus  were 
planted  on  very  drv  soil,  and  in  a  situation  well  sheltered  from  the  north 
and  east,  they  might  stand  our  winters;  their  tops  might  be  killed  down  a 
few  inches ;  but  the  main  body  ofthe  plants,  we  think,  would  be  safe.  Plant- 
ing such  exotics  in  a  thick  natural  coppice  wood,  would  also  be  a  good  place 
ortrial ;  for  every  one,  on  entering  a  coppice  wood  in  the  winter  season  from 
an  open  field,  must  Jiave  felt  a  striking  difference  in  the  temperature,  as  well 
as  seen  there  several  plants,  as  the  snow  drop,  violet,  cowslip,  &c.  in  flower 
before  they  had  appeared  in  adjoining  gardens.  It  is  also  a  fact,  that  certain 
rare  plants  which  have  their  habitation  in  woods,  have  disappeared  entirely 
when  the  wood  has  been  cut  down,  and  re-appeared  when  it  has  ^rown  up 
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agfun,  e.  g.  corallorhiza  inmta.  One  reason  why  die  Aapcricih  plants  grow 
so  luxuriantly  at  Fonthill  Abbey  is,  that  they  were  introduced  among  the 
native  underwoods,  interspersed  among  bushes  of  hazel,  dog-wood,  ftc. 
and  sheltered  by  firs,  oaks,  and  other  timber  trees.  A  shrubbery,  therefore, 
we  should  consider  a  very  good  situation  for  acclimating  exotics,  whether 
trees  or  herbs,  and  more  especially  if  the  soil  was  diy,  and  the  shrubs 
chiefly  deciduous;  for  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  a  coppiee  wood  of 
evergreens  is  always  colder  than  one  of  deciduous  bushes,  owing  to  the 
leaves  presenting  a  greater  surface  for  evaporation.  Groves  of  evergreen 
trees,  on  the  other  hand,  especially  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  present  a  warmer 
climate  beneath  them  than  proves  of  deciduous  trees,  because  the  former, 
from  the  closer  texture  of  their  exterior  surface,  reflect  beck  more  completely 
the  heat  radiated  from  the  ground  below.  But  where  there  are  abundance 
of  plants  of  any  tree  or  shrub  to  be  acclimated,  we  should  prefer  to  all  other 
modes  that  of  planting  each  sort  by  itself  in  a  compact  clump,  on  dry 
soil,  and  in  a  sheltered  situation  open  to  the  south  and  west.  We  have 
known  the  common  myrtle  escape  in  this  way  in  the  same  garden  in  which 
plants  trained  against  a  south  wall  had  been  killed. 
Thatel^;ant  evergreen  shrub,  the  photinia  serrulata,  and  also  the  eriobotrya 
japonica,  both  trained,  have  stood  uniniured  without  any  protection ;  so  has 
the  single  red  and  double  white  camdfia  as  bushes,  in  Lee's  nursery.  We 
have  little  doubt  of  these  plants,  as  well  as  some  other  varieties  of  camellia, 
becoming  in  a  few  years  common  inhabitants  of  our  shrubberies,  anS  no 
such  additions,  will  have  been  made  to  them  since  the  sera  of  Magnolia  and 
Rhododendron. 

The  plants  in  the  botanic  stoves  are  in  excellent  condition;  some 
aniaryllises,  pancratiums,  and  different  species  of  that  new  and  valuable  family 
of  plants,  the  epiphytical  orchideae,  together  with  a  curious  Cliinese  plant 
aspidistra,  with  flowers  not  unlike  those  of  asarum,  are  in  flower.  Above 
a  dozen  varieties  of  camellia  are  beginning  to  expand  their  blossoms,  among 
which  is  a  fine  specimen  of  C.  fimbnatamd  one  of  hexan&ularis ;  and  in  the 
botanic  pits  and  frames,  that  invaluable  ornament,  the  pnmula  sinensis  is  in 
the  greatest  luxuriance.  The  history  of  the  introduction  of  this  plant 
shows  how  little  attention  was  paid  to  searching  for  any  new  or  interesting 
plant  in  China  till  very  lately.  The  first  plant  of  P.  sinensis  was  brought 
home  by  Captain  Raives»  of  Bromley,  in  1820.  Its  value  as  an  ornament 
was  soon  ascertained,  and  in  consequence,  some  captains  who  sailed  shortly 
afterwards,  brought  home  abundance  of  seeds.  Had  the  same  desire  for 
finding  out  and  bringing  home  Chinese  plants  existed  a  century  ago,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  this  plant  and  its  seeds  were  as  abundant  then  as  now. 

In  the  forcing-houses,  a  great  many  varieties  of  peaches  and  nectarines, 
and  some  cherries  and  plums  in  pots,  are  coming  into  flower.  On  the 
back-wall  trellis  of  one  of  these  nouses,  there  are  several  standard  and 
dwarf  peaches,  with  different  kinds  budded  on  each ;  by  this  means  a  great 
variety  of  sorts  may  be  proved  in  oneseason.  In  another  house  different  vaneties 
of  strawberries  are  coming  into  blossom,  and  against  the  back  wall  various 
figs  in  pots  have  already  ooade  shoots,  which  are  stopped  at  the  third,  fourth, 
or  fifth  leaf,  agreeably  to  Mr.  Knieht's  ingenious  practice  {Hort,  Tram* 
vol.iii.  p.  459.).  The  fruit  on  some  of  these  figs  has  attained  its  fiill  size,  and 
according  to  the  plan  of  always  stopping  the  young  shoots  as  they  appear  at 
the  fourSi  or  fifth  joint,  three  crops  will  have  been  ripened  by  Cnristmas 
next 

The  plants  are  in  laive  sized  pots,  and  are  occasionally  watered  with 
liquid  manure.  A  new  oouse  for  fiiiiting  pines  has  been  erected  since  our 
last  notice  of  this  garden ;  it.  comes  very  near  to  that  description  of  fruiting 
house  in  use  in  the  royal  gardens,  Kensington,  {Encyc.  of  GanLfigt,  435, 
486;  «arf,  The  d^ereiU  moda  ofcuiHoating  the  pine  opple^^eAn  loco) ;  but  we 
refrain  at  present  from  engraving  the  plan,  lest  it  should  be  the  intention 
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of  tbe  mKMtf  to  puUkh  k  tfaeimelvei.  The  pine  pbnti  in  this  hous^, 
chiefly  QueeD  s  and  Enyilles,  were  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  in  the 
negmxrarhood  of  London,  and  do  the  highest  credit  to  Mr.  Monro,  the 
head  gardener.  The  only  pines  we  haye  seen  which  we  consider  on  a  par 
with  them,  are  those  of  Mr.  Plimiey  at  Kensington,  and  Mr.  Shannon  at 
Ounnersbury ;  but  which  of  the  three  are  tbe  most  meritorious,  having 
seen  them  at  difierent  periods,  it  is  out  of  oor  power  to  determine.  On  a 
hot-bed  we  observed  a  number  of  pots  of  peas  for  transplanting,  which  had 
six  or  eight  leaves  each;  on  this  subject  we  request  our  readers'  attention 
to  the  mode  described  by  Mr.  Bishop,  at  the  end  of  his  paper  on  his  own 
pea. 

In  a  back  shed  hested  by  a  flue  and  denominated  the  mushroom- house, 
ore  several  beds  of  mushrooms  raised  in  Oldacre's  manner,  also  pots  of 
ibubarbaod  succory,  being  forced  and  blanched  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  kitchen  garden  and  orchard,  most  of  the  fruit  trees  and  shrubs  have 
received  their  winter  pruning,  and  the  operation  on  the  whole  seemed  to 
have  been  performed  on  just  principles.  The  characteristic,  in  every 
description  of  tree,  seemed  to  be  that  of  cutting  in  or  shortening,  with  a  view 
to  produce  fruit  bearing  spurs,  and  young  wood  to  be  given  away  as  grafts. 
Some  might  be  disposed  to  question  whether  this  mode  of  cutting  has  not 
been  too  indiscriminately  applied.  It  is  certain,  for  instance,  l^at  some 
sorts  of  pears,  as  the  vergoulese  and  some  varieties  of  colmar,  bear  fully  as 
well  on  the  preceding  year's  wood  as  on  spurs ;  and  that  every  .sort  of 

2»ple  will  not  bear  cutting  in  so  well  as  tne  codlings.    But  we  merely 
row  out  this  hint  fis  a  caution  in  the  application  of  what  we  consider  an 
excellent  practice.    The  pear  trees  trained  en-quenouille  are  certainly 
superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  to  be  seen  in  this  country;  and  it  must  be 
of  importance  to  a  cultivator  to  have  ocular  demonstration  that  he  can 
form  a  fruit  tree  into  a  cone  of  a  foot  and  half  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and 
of  any  height,  and  have  it  covered  with  fiiiit  from  top  to  bottom.  The  pear 
«nd  apple  are  particularly  calculated    for  this  mode  of  training;  the 
advanCE^es  of  which  are  a  saving  of  room,  greater  fruitfulness,  the  regular 
exposure  of  all  the  fruit  to  the  light  and  air,  and  consequently  high  flavor. 
From  the  small  space  occupied  by  each  tree,  a  great  variety  ot  sorts  may  be 
introduced  in  a  small  garden,  and  that  without  impeding  the  herbaceons 
crops  beneath.  In  flower  borders  and  shrubberies  they  are  very  ornamental, 
and  also  as  single  objects  on  lawns.    This  department  of  the  garden  has  for 
two  or  three  years  past  been  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Bamet,  the 
young  man  who  has  so  ably  described  the  difierent  sorts  of  strawberries  in  a 
recent  part  of  the  transactions,  and  does  him  the  highest  credit.    We 
understand  he  has  just  been  appointed  to  the  situation  of  head  gardener  to 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  and  though  we  are  glad  of  this  for  his 
sake,  and  think  the  Caledonian  Society  have  made  a  judicious  choice,  yet 
we  cannot  help  regretting  it  on  the  part  of  the  society  here;  for  we  consider 
it  will  be  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  person  so  well  qualified  for  describing 
the  hardy  fruits  as  he  would  have  been,  after  operating  two  or  three  yean 
longer  among  them.    To  do  this  properly,  comparing  one  fruit  with 
aD<mier  b  but  one  part  of  the  business,  and  that  on  which  we  fear  much 
less  reliance  is  to  be  placed  than  is  generally  imaeined.    The  blossoms  of 
fruit-trees  vary  as  much  as  the  fruits,  more  especiaUy  those  of  the  apple  and 
the  peach ;  the  leaves  also  difler,  especially  in  the  apple;  and  the  buds,  the 
young  shoots,  the  mode  of  ^wth,  and  siae,  habit,  and  form  of  the  tree, 
nave  all  something  peculiar  in  each  particular  variety.    For  this  reason  we 
think  that  whoever  is  to  make  out  a  catalogue  and  settle  the  nomenclature 
of  the  hardy  fruits  of  the  country,  ought  to  have  been  .among  them  and 
devoted  to  them,  for  a  series  of  years  together. 

In-the  flower  garden  we  observed  a  spring-flowering  variety  of  colchicum 
expanded,  crocus  susianus,  vemus,  and  striatus^  with  those  lieautiful  pkuits 
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bulbocodium  vemum,  enntbii  h^onalu,  and  erytbronlum  deni  canit,  iriih 
Helliborui  niger,  and  *ome  hepaticu,  in  flower. 

In  the  urboretiun,  cydonia  japonica  wai  comiof  into  flower  in  the 
open  ihrubberj;  and  cbimonanthus  fhigrang  vai  fully  eipanded  againn  a 
•onth  wall,  and  that  rare  and  beautiful  ihrub  berberiE  &Hicuiari(  bu  stood 
in  tbe  open  f^arden  protected  by  a  tabernacle  of  reedi.  Tlte  leedi  of  ibb 
erergreen  ihrub  were  unt  from  South  America  to  Mr.  Lambert,  who  only 
railed  two  planta  froni  them  in  hii  own  garden  at  Boyton,  in  1819;  one 
was  prewnted  to  the  society,  and  the  other  wai  procured  by  Mr.  Maduif,of 
the  Clapton  and  Delgrsve  nurMries,  who  hai  tucceeded  in  it«  propagatioD. 
It  iia  native  of  Calitomia,  growi  10  feet  high,  theleavnere  liKe  thou  of 
the  common  ash,  the  flowers  yellow  and  large,  and  the  berriei  oval  ihaped 
and  purple-  Betiiici  the  above  plant,  it  i*  doubtful  if  there  are  any  otben 
in  Europe.  It'was  our  intentioa  in  the  present  number  to  faaTe  given  a 
plan  of  this  arboretum;  but  on  applying  to  the  council  for  penniMOD, 
we  were  informed  that  the  society  intended  publishing  it  themielvet,  and 
we  therefore  bow  to  their  decision. 


Aht.  IV.     Covent  Garden  Market. 

Jan.  3.  All  out  of  door  vegetables  in  abundance,  and  no  u-ardty  of  the 
fruits  of  the  Mason. 

Jan.  IT.  Owing  to  the  severity  of  the  weather,  broccoli  it  somewhu 
injured.  Forced  tes-cale,  asparagus,  mushrooms,  rhubarb,  and  kidney 
brant  in  reasonable  abundance.  Russet  apples  and  warden  pears  for 
baking.  For  the  table,  the  ribston  and  golden  pippens,  and  nonpareil 
apples,  &c.  St.  Germain,  colmar,  winter  beurr^  bonchretien,  and  cha- 
montelle  peers,  Pine-ap|)le«  are  not  scarce;  but  cucumbers  and  straw- 
berries have  not  yet  made  their  appearance.  The  ornamental  plants  are 
chiefly  box,  holly,  laurustinus,  pines,  firs,  and  similar  evergreens;  a  few 
while  violets,  fading  chrysanthemums,  and  dried  everlastings. 

Feb.  7.  Broccoli  much  injured ;  the  best  2i.  per  head.  Spinage  rather 
scarce ;  all  common  veeetablei  plenty,  but  looking  up  in  price.  Aq»- 
ragu*  1  Of.  and   IXi.  per  hundred;  40 

interior  4j.  and  5i.     Seu  cale  from 
3f.to  It,  per  the  measure  called  a 
punnet  {fig.to.).     Apples  16(.  to  , 
SOt.  per  bushel,  for  the  table ;  Si.  < 
to  lOt,  for  baking.     Pears  scarce  \ 
and  dear.    Various  spring  flowers, 
partially  forced,  as  crocuses,  snow* 
drops,  violets,  &c.  have  made  thdr 
appeaiance;  besides  forced  bulbs, 
as  nysdnthus  narcissus.  Van  Thol 
tuliM,  &c. 

Pei.  91.  Much  the  same  as  before ;  forced  articles  including  potatoes 
rather  more  abundant.  Cucumbers  fili.per  brace;  asparagus  4f.  to8«.  per 
hundred.  Some  Roseberry  strawberries ;  and  forced  roses,  rhododendrons, 
and  lilacs. 

March  7.  A  good  supply,  and  roost  articles  cheeper.  Cucumbers  iot. 
por  brace.     Pear*  very  scarce. 

March  21.  Common  vegetables  abundnot,  espedallv  turnip-tops. 
Broccoli  cheaper.  Colmar  peara  \t.  Ij.  per  dozen,  and  thought  cheap. 
Some  forced  Keeu'i  seedling,  and  Kose)>erry  strawberries,  at  3*.  per  oe. 
Black  Hamburofa  and  white  sweet  wator  grapes  Si.  a*,  and  upwards  per  lb. 
No  scarcity  of  forced  flowers. 
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Art.  V.     Scotland. 

Dmrfiiei  and  GaUoway  Horticultural  Society,  This  sodetj  was  es- 
tablished in  181S,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  W.  Grierson,  Esq.  now 
the  secretary.  It  was  liberallv  supported  by  the  proprietors  and  gardeners 
of  the  two  counties  from  which  it  takes  its  name;  and  the  number  of 
members  soon  amounted  to  upwards  of  a  hundred.  We  have  been 
ftivoured  with  a  copy  of  the  **  rules  and  regidations"  of  the  society,  with 
the  list  of  <*  prizes"  for  1826,  and  an  explanatory  letter  by  Mr.  Grierson, 
who  has  also  obligingly  offered  to  send  accounts  of  the  general  meetings, 
which  are  held  every  September,  for  insertion  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine. 

The  society  consists  of  three  descriptions  of  members ;  ordinary,  ex- 
traordinary, and  honorary.  The  ordinary  consist  of  practical  gardeners, 
who  pay  a  subscription  of  five  shillings  annually;  the  extraordinary,  of  pro- 
prietors and  amateurs,  who  pay  10*.  6d.  annually;  the  honorary  members 
must  not  be  connected  with  the  counties  of  Dumfries  or  Galloway. 
The  two  first  classes  of  members,  on  admisson,  pay  one  year's  subscriptiony 
**  as  entry  money  towards  a  fimd  for  purchasing  useful  practical  books  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  members." 

"  The  object  of  the  institution  is  to  promote  and  improve  the  cultiyation 
of  the  best  kinds  of  fiiiits,  of  the  most  choice  sorts  of  flowers,  and  of 
those  vegetables  which  are  most  usdul  in  the  kitchen.  For  this  purpose, 
a  certain  number  of  prize  medals',  or  sums  of  money,  shall  be  bestowed 
annually  on  such  operative  gardeners,  or  others,  as  shall  be  declared  by 
proper  judges  to  be  entitled  to  the  preference.  Useful  communications 
shall  also  be  received,  either  from  amateurs,  or  from  practical  gardeners,  on 
any  topic  connected  with  horticulture,  though  not  drawn  up  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  society;  and  such  communications  shall  be  read  at  the 
quarterly  meetings." 

The  objects  for  which  prizes  are  to  be  ^ven,  are  annually  printed  upon 
half  sheets  of  paper,  which  may  thus  be  sent  by  post  as  single  letters  to  all 
the  members.  Forty-eight  pnzes  are  offered  tor  18S6.  The  value  of  the 
prizes  for  each  article  is  to  be  determined  at  the  time  of  ascertaining  its 
comparative  merits. 

"  The  result  of  our  labours,"  Mr.  Grierson  observes  in  his  letter,  *•  has 
amply  proved  the  great  advantage  of  the 'society,  by  the  introduction  of 
many  new  kinds  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  unknown  in  this  garter 
before,  and  by  the  improved  culture  of  those  which  we  had  Besides,  it 
has  roused  the  spirit  of  the  gardeners  to  excel  in  their  profession.  The 
premiums  and  medals  we  have  distributed  have  proved  a  great  excitement. 
Should  the  patronage  and  fostering  influence  with  which  the  society  has 
been  sustained,  for  several  years,  be  continued,  the  greatest  benefits,  and 
^ost  agreeable  results  to  the  country  at  large,  will  be  the  consequence; 
and  the  subject  requires  only  to  be  duly  considered,  to  convince  every 
gentleman  in  the  country  who  is  possessed  of  a  garden,  that  it  is  his  own 
advantage  to  support  such  societies. 

**  As  the  best  methods  of  extending  the  benefits  of  the  institution,  we 
have  had  in  contemplation  the  formation  and  establishment  of  an  experi- 
mental garden,  which  would  soon  be  arranged,  were  adequate  funds  pro- 
cured. Already  considerable  subscriptions  have  been  made,  and  we  cal- 
culate that  a  small  subscription  from  each  member  would  complete  the 
work.  The  London  Society  have  been  very  generous  in  promoting  our 
undertaking,  and  we  feel  grateful  for  their  kind  attention ;  indeed  their 
plan  is  most  liberal.  That  society  may  be  considered  as  a  fountain,  from 
which  all  the  local  societies  will  be  supplied,  and  eventually  the  whole 
country  stocked  with  every  thing  rare  and  valuable." 

This  society  ha?  two  good  features,  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  are  pecu- 
liar to  it,  that  of  appointing  a  chaplain,  and  of  admitting  ladies  to  be 
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present  at  their  meetings.  On  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  latter  prac- 
tice, Mr.  Grierson  received  a  congratulatory  letter  from  the  late  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  of  which  he  has  sent  u«  a  copy,  and  which  we  may  probably  at  tome 
future  time  lay  before  our  readers.  With  respect  to  a  garden,  ouropinioff 
is,  if  the  society  can  support  one  in  good  style,  it  would  be  a  veiy  desir- 
able thing  as  a  public  ornament ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  any  provincial 
society's  garden  will  ever  be  of  the  least  use ;  they  are  very  fertile  subjects 
of  quarrels,  and  by  these,  and  their  expence,  very  likdy  to  cause  the  dis- 
solution of  the  societies  that  may  set  them  a  going. 

Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  We  were  in  some  hopes  of  being  able  to 
give  a  plan  and  description  of  this  garden  in  our  present  number,  simiiar 
to  what  we  have  ^ven  in  No.  1.  of  that  of  the  Ualedonian  Horticultural 
Society ;  but  havmg  written  to  Professor  Graham  on  the  subject,  he  informa 
us  (of  date  Feb.  8tn.)  that  he  bad  *^  very  long  ago  promised  an  account  of 
the  ^den  to  the  Edinbui^h  Philosophical  Journal.*'  We  wait,  therefore, 
till  It  makes  its  appearance  in  that  work.  We  consider  the  plans  of  all 
public  gardens  as  of  great  importance,  by  their  influence  on  the  general 
taste  ol  the  country.  The  plan  of  the  late  Botanic  Garden  at  Edinburgh 
was  excellent,  so  far  as  it  went ;  and  not  less  so  appears  to  be  that  of  toe 
Caledonian  Society's  Garden  lately  laid  out.  We  have  no  fears  of  the 
new  Botanic  Garden  fidling  short,  either  of  the  old  one,  or  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  of  Glasgow,  the  last  a  master  piece  of  its  kind. 


Art.  VI.     Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  and  Garden. 

Caledonian  Horticultural  Society.  The  venerable  and  much  respected 
president  of  this  society  has  sent  us  his  discourse  delivered  at  the  annual 
election  meeting,  on  the  first  of  December  last,  upon  awarding  to  Mr. 
John  Hay,  garden-architect,  their  annual  premium  for  the  most  interesting 
communication  received  during  the  year  1825.  It  seems  that  this  society, 
**  imitating  the  laudable  example  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,"  bestow 
annually  a  testimony  of  their  approbation  on  the  author  of  the  most  in- 
teresting communication  transmitted  to  them  during  the  course  of  the 
year.  This  year  the  medal  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  John  Hay,  Garden- 
Architect,  "  for  the  admirable  plans  of  conservatories,  vineries^  pineries, 
and  other  buildings,  presented  oy  him."  These  plans,  the  president  anti- 
cipates, will  soon  be  published  in  the  Society's  Memoirs.  The  preddent 
anticipates  great  improvement  to  the  horticulture  of  Scotland,  from  the 
establishment  of  the  society's  garden,,  and  he  reverts,  as  in  former  dis- 
courses, to  the  numerous  **  benefits  which  may  result  from  a  regius  profes- 
sorship of  horticulture  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  The  object  in  view 
by  such  a  professorship,  is  not  the  instruction  of  operative  gardeners,  but» 
of  men  of  taste  and  literature ;  to  convert  one  of  the  most  usefiil  of  arts 
into  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  sciences ;  to  give  a  taste  for  horti- 
culture to  the  students  of  philosophy,  of  medicine,  and  of  law ;  but  par- 
ticularly to  the  students  of  divinity. 

'"  By  infusing  a  spirit  for  gardening,  which  I  bold  to  be  the  most  innocent,  the  mottinter- 
estinc,  and  the  mott  bealtluul  of  oU  rural  amuaementi,  into  those  who  are  hereafter  to  be 
fUthful  pastor*  in  the  worship  of  the  Almightt  for  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  thai  the  glebe  and  garden  attached  to  every  minister's  manse  in  Scotland  might  soon 
cxUblt  to  the  parlshoners  an  example  worthy  of  imitaUon;  and  would,  in  a  very  short  period, 
have  very  considerable  influence  in  Improving  the  gardens  in  every  parish  in  this  Kingdom.  Xo 
promote  this  desirable  (A^ect.  if  such  [a  professorship  shall  be  established  by  royal  authority,  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  one  of  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  Crown,  that  the  lectures  delivered  by 
the  Professor  of  Horticulture,  like  those  by  the  Prafessor  of  Divinity,  should  be  open,  without 
any  fee,  to  every  one  regularly  matriculated  as  a  Student  of  Divinity.  By  this  means,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  horticulture,  both  as  an  arc  and  sdence,  would  soon  be  successfully  cultivated  in 
every  comer  in  Scotland.  And  I  have  as  little  doubt,  that  this  would  contribute  very  materiaUy 
MCh  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  to 
the  improvement  of  the  kingdom. 

**  Without  pretending  to  the  gift  of  prophecy ;  on  this  sut^ect,  I  can  venture  to  predict,  firom 
personal  experience,  and  from  being  a  zealous  amateur  of  Horticulture,  that  very  important  good 
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GooMqwMM  wU  n«ttt  both  t»  the  SoottUb  Ckiiy»  and  to  th»  better  oultiTatlon  of  •fer:f 
poridi  in  Scotland. 

*'  If  it  than  be  the  win  of  HesTcii  to_protnct  my  B<b  till  a  Regiiu  Profettonhip  of  Hortf- 
culture  be  eit^ibliafacd  in  the  Unlvenity  of  Edinbaiih,  I  shall  hare  lired  to  see  the  accoxnpUah- 
ment  of  my  mo«t  sanguine  wi^es  for  tb«  advancement  of  Horticulture  in  Scotland.  Horti- 
calture,  as  a  relaxation  fhim  a  laborious  profession,*  has,  during  the  whole  course  of  a  long 
lif&  been  my  &Tourite  amusement ;  and  I  am  flrmly  oonvincet,  that  it  has  contributed  not  a 
little  to  my  health,  as  well  as  to  my  happiness.  I  shall  only  add,  it  is  my  earnest  wish  that, 
with  others,  and  especially  with  those  now  here  assembled,  ft  may  be  productive  of  the  same 
good  efibcta^"— U^te;.  &c  p.  IS.) 

Such  are  the  ardent  wishes  of  this  benevolent  man,  and  which,  whether 
a  professorship  of  horticulture  be  established  or  not,  will  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent be  realized  vdth  the  increase  of  general  knowledge,  and  the  great 
stimulus  given  by  societies  and  publications,  aided  by  times  like  the  present^ 
of  Dttce  and  leisure. 

It  is  gratifying  to  us  to  have  received  a  letter  (dated  Feb.  18.)  from  so 
amiable  a  horticulturbt,  in  which,  speaking  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  he 
says,  "  I  highly  applaud  the  plan  of  the  work,  and  have  no  doubt  that  I 
shall  derive  much  satisfaction  and  much  happiness  from  being  one  of  its 
constant  readers."  ' 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  on  the  2d  of  March, 
when  ten  new  members  were  admittedi  and  various  premiums  awarded. 
Among  the  latter  was  one  for  a  fine  pencilled  variety  of  mushroom,  of  ex- 
quisite flavour,  to  Mr.  W.  Reid,  gardener  to  Sir  John  Majoribanks,  of 
Lees,  Bart.  That  for  the  finest  camellias,  was  given  to  Mr.  John  Barely, 
gardener  to  Professor  Dunbar,  at  Rose  Park.  Another  premium  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Cunningham,  of  the  Comley-bank  Nursery,  for  a  seedling 
camellia  raised  by  him.  The  prize  for  ericas  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Macnab, 
of  the  Botanic  Garden.  A  report  was  read,  detailing  the  advanced  state 
of  the  Horticultural  Garden,  and  recognizing  the  appomtment  of  Mr.  James 
Barnet  to  be  head  gardener,  ^  a  person  of  great  experience  in  his  business, 
having  been  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Edinburgh,  the  Royal  Grardens  at 
Kew,  and  having  held  a  situation  in  the  garden  ot  the  London  Horticultural 
Society." 

Some  animadversions  on  the  management  of  the  Caledonian  Society 
have  appeared  in  the  Scotsman  newspaper,  for  Feb.  1 5th.,  which  were 
-ably  answered  in  the  same  paper  of  Feb. 25th  and  March  1st.  Such  a 
controversy  will  rather  be  favourable  to  the  cause  of  the  society  than 
otherwise.  Sound  criticism  is  useful,  by  leadipg  to  improvement ;  false 
criticism  or  ill  natured  remarks  at  least  put  people  on  their  guard.  It 
seems  two  minor  societies  have  sprung  up  in  Edioburgh,  of  which  the 
following  accounts  have  been  sent  us.  They  cannot  be  considered  rivals  of 
the  great  society;  but  rather  as  little  offsets — let  them  all  work  their  way 
for  uieir  own  gratification  and  the  general  good. 

The  Edmburgk  Amateur  Floritt  Society.  In  the  summer  of  1822,  this 
society  was  established  by  some  distingubhed  amateurs,  to  promote  the 
cultivation  of  florist's  flowers,  and  mutually  to  improve  their  taste  by  shows 
and  competitions.  It  is  constituted  on  the  model  of  the  Lancashire 
auricula  clubs.  No  professional  gardener  is  admissible,  of  consec{uence 
the  members  are  but  few,  and  the  number  of  prizes  awarded  limited. 
Some  very  choice  collections  of  auriculas,  tulips,  and  ranunculuses  are  in 
posseanon  of  the  members. 

The  Edinburgh  New  Horticidtural  Society  was  instituted  last  summer 
bv  a  number  of  practical  gardeners,  resident  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Edinbuigh.  There  appear^  to  be  room  for  something  of  ths  kind.  The 
Caledonian  Grardener  s  Lodge,  along  with  its  other  functions,  is  a  benefit 
societv ;  and  as  it  was  estabfished  long  before  the  late  excellent  researches 
into  the  principles  of  such  institutions,  which  were  made  at  the  instance  of 
the  HighUmd  Society  of  Scotland  {See  High,  Soc,  Trma,  vol.vi.  p.  871.), 
neariy  all  its  funds  are  absorbed  by  the  relief  of  the  sick,  and  the  widows 
of  deceased  members.    Hence  the  prizes  for  horticultural  productions 
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them  up  altc^etber.  The  Caledooian  Hoiticultunl  Soriety,  on  the  o 
hanil,  appeared  to  tome  to  deal  too  much  in  the  theoretical  tpeculatioiw  or 
amateurs ;  and  oi  it  ii  chiefly  conipoted  of  the  latter,  and  ill  biuinea  con- 
ducted by  men  of  acience,  it  hac  failed  to  act  ai  a  centre  of  attiaction  and 
intercounc^o  the  operacivci  of  the  profes^on.  For  these  reaiont,  real  or 
ima^nary,  the  new  Kiciety  hai  been  formed,  and  consiiU  entirely  of  pro- 
IcHiODal  men.  1'licy  meet  once  a  month,  and  endeavour  to  profit  by 
conveniation.  Ad  the  members  are  still  few,  the  revenue  of  the  societj 
u  small,  but  Bufiicient  Tor  the  number  of  priiei  which  it  it  found  neceuary 
to  give.  Tile  society  mllecti  iti  experience  in  the  Ibnn  of  notei,  and 
this,  along  with  other  discoveries  or  inventions  of  the  memben,  it  contem- 
plates publishing  ai  memoir*. 

Popular  Bolatacal  Ltctum,  for  all  claMes,  including  ladie*  and  bmily 
parties,  arc  advertised  to  be  delivered  by  Professor  Graham  ;  and  nmilar 
lectures  on  chemistry,  by  Professor  Hope;  a  gratifying  proof  of  the 
increaung  popularity  of  these  sciences  in  Edinburgh. 


AfiT.  VII.     Callt  at  the  Nurteritt,  and  other  Suburban  Gardent. 

Lce't  Kunery,  Feb.  16,  —'Hie  demami  for  trees  and  plants  teems  to  be 
k  asit  has  been  for  several  yean 
The  late  frosts  seem  to  have 
littleinjury;  a  number  of  plants 
t  Mr.  Lee's  house  are  stil  1  matted 
A,  ai  we  before  mentioned,  a 
s  white  Camellia  OS  a  busb,  mxI 
le  red  one  so  imperfectly,  at 
almost  B  bush,  have  eKiped 
ut  any    protection    whatever, 
stia  lanceolata,  without  yto- 
n,  bat  been  nouiy  killed;  but 
ig  hat  tufifered  in  the  green. 
s,  or  contervatoriei.    In  one  of 
tovet  are  some  of  the  finest 
-fruit  plant*  which  we  have  ever 
one  IS  nearly  six  feet  high.    In  ■ 
ime  stove  are  several  newly-im- 
t  palms  and  bulbs.  In  the  heatb- 
a  great  number  of  q>eciet  are 
iwer;    but  in  this   nursery,  as 
where  else,  the  most  conspicu- 
lant  in  flower  is  the  Primula 
is  (to. 41.) 
,   Mackat/'i  Nurtery,  ClapUm,  Feb.  S,  1  S!6. — There  are  some  fine  plants 
now  in  Sower,  or  approachii^  that  state  in  this  riling  nurterv.    Among  a 
collectionoffort}|  different  sort*  of  Camellia  maybe  mentioned  tbedoriota, 
a  double  red  variety  of  the  Waratah  kind,  raised  from  seed  by  %e  late 
Mr.  Ross,    There  are  conuderahlv  above  300  species  of  Eric*,  of  whidi 
about  60  are  now  in  bloom,  including  E.  vernii  coccinea,  E.  tcabriuteula, 
and  E.  biflora  of  Andrews.     Berberii  faidcularis,  a  very  rare  plant,  else- 
where noticed,  is  planted  out  in  a  propagating  pit,  among  Camellias,  and 
cooling  finely  into  oloom.     Mr.  Mackay  nas  succeeded  in   rooting  several 
layers.    Againittbe  back  wall  of  this  pit,  is  a  magnificent  plant  of  Brachy- 
sema  lalifoiium,  covered  with  Acwer  budi.    Lechinaultia  formota  is  in  full 
bloom,  unU  Proitnuiihera  violacea,  an  elegant  plant  from  New  Holland, 
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LobeliB  tenecioidety  a  ipedes  a  good  deal  like  L.  coronopifoliay  riio  from 
New  Holland,  and  the  following  species,  sent  home  by  Mr.  Baxter,  a  col- 
lector who  has  been  in  Australasia  on  Mr.Mackay's  account  for  several  years, 
are  coroine  into  flower :  -j-Kennedia  coccinea  or  Ventenat ;  a  beautiful  new 
species  of  Hotea,  a  little  in  the  waj  of  H.  celsii,  but  much  less  in  all  its 
parts ;  a  species  of  Boronia,  with  entire  lanceolate  leaves,  and  a  decandrous 
papilionaceous  plant,  abundantly  covered  with  fine  carmine  flowers,  and 
which  has  not  yet  received  a  name.  There  is  a  propacating  shelf  or  ele- 
vated bed  of  sand  for  stiiking  cutting  in  one  of  the  hot-nouses  of  this  nur- 
sery, which  well  deserves  the  attention  of  cultivators,  and  which  we  shall 
on  a  future  occasion  describe  at  length. 

In  the  show-house  of  the  Belgrave  Nursery,  King's-road,  belonging  to 
the  same  individual,  is  a  good  collection  of  common  showy  things  in 
bloom,  for  the  decoration  of  apartments ;  and  in  the  hot-house  many  hybrid 
amyryllidea  and  orchtdae  in  bloom. 

CokUl^i  Nursery,  Feb.  25.  —  Here  is  the  finest  show  of  forced  flowers 
about  town ;  including  rhododendrons,  azalias,  purple  magnolias,  kalmias^ 
lilaes,  roses,  double  peaches,  cherries,  dwarf  almonds,  and  other  slurubs ; 
and  hyacinths,  narcissi,  and  other  bulbs,  with  jnnks,  violets,  and  a  variety 
of  herbaceous  plants.  The  new  conservatory  and  hot-house  look  re- 
markably well  at  this  season,  and  the  latter  is  set  off*  to  great  advantage  by 
the  forced  articles,  which  occupy  the  front  shelf,  and  are  distributed  alone 
the  curb  of  the  bed  of  earth.  In  the  hot-house  a  great  variety  of  hybrid 
amyryllis  are  in  full  flower,  and  in  both  departments  numerous  plants  of 
different  species  coming  rapidly  into  that  state.  As  many  greenhouse  plants 
are  now  {Producing  young  wood,  the  operation  of  putting  in  cuttings,  which, 
in  so  extensive  a  concern  as  this,  is  never  entirely  at  a  stand,  goes  on  with 
increased  rapidity  at  this  season. 

Knight t  Nursery,  Kitn^s  Road,  Feb.  S5.  —  Mr.Knisht  has  recently 
completed  the  erection  ofa  large  conservatory  or  Camellia-house,  with  a 
curvilinear  iron  roof,  which  we  shall,  on  a  future  occasion,  describe  and 
figure.  This  house  forms  the  termination  to  an  exten'sive  range  of  show- 
houses,  which  differ  from  all  others  about  London,  in  having  side  walls  of 
brickwork,  higher  than  the  glass  roof,  and  a  broad  gutter  over  the  pathway 
in  the  centre ;  the  general  effect  of  the  arrangeraent  on  entering  trom  the 
road  may  be  compared  to  that  of  looking  through  the  tube  ofa  telescope: 
a  greater  apparent  depth  could  not  easily  be  produced,  or  more  plants  kept 
in  a  healthy  state,  at  so  small  an  expence  of  transparent  roof.  Kfr.  Knignt 
judiciously  adapts  the  sort  of  plants  to  this  arrangement;  keeping  there 
chiefly  camellias,  oranges,  tree  rhododendrons,  and  similar  evergreen 
thick-leaved  plants,  which,  when  not  in  a  growing  state,  require  less 
light  and  air  than  most  others.  The  new  plant  habitation  which 
forms  the  termination  of  this  range,  is  glazed  with  ^reen  ^lass,  the 
manufacture  of  which  is  now  so  much  improved,  that  in  this  case  it  appears 
very  little  inferior  to  the  Quality  known  as  crown  gl^tss,  while  the  price  is 
not  much  more  than  one-half.  This  to  nursery-men  must  be  an  object  of 
considerable  importance. 

The  principal  thing  which  struck  us  in  Mr.  Knight's  exotic  collection, 
was  the  excellent  state  of  his  heaths,  diosmas,  and  ouier  similar  Cape  plants. 
They  were  of  a  vivid  green,  and  in  luxuriant  growth.  This  he  attnbuted 
chiefly  to  the  excellence  of  the  air,  which  is  doubtless  better  on  the  south- 
west side  of  London  than  on  any  other  side,  and  to  the  use  of  rain  water. 
For  five  or  six  years  after  he  took  this  nursery  he  used  well-water,  which, 
though  pronounced  from  analysis  to  be  excellent  for  every  domestic  piuv 
pose,  he  yet  found  to  be  injunous  to  plants,  and  especially  to  heaths.  He 
lias  since  erected  cbtems,  and  made  arrangements  to  collecf  the  whole  of 
the  water  that  ialls  on  his  numerous  roofs ;  he  waters  his  plants  in  pots  with 
nothing  else,  and  since  he  did  so,  he  thinks  he  has  found  a  decided  su- 
periority in  their  thriving.    He  remarked  that  though  he  grew  heaths  with 
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tbe  gmrtett  fiMilitjr  >t  CUptott,  yet  ke  oouM  net  gQ»w  tbrai  herein  a 
factory  manner  till  he  lued  run  water.  The  peat  soil  used  at  both  phnes 
wa*  from  the  same  oomnMn ;  but  the  water  at  Clapton  wat  io  p«rt  irom  a 
well,  and  in  part  from  oolieedne  dotems.  Wemust  therefore  suppose  that 
the  well  water  of  Claptoo  k  of  a  quality  more  suitable  to  vegetation  Umui 
the  well  water  where  Air.  Knight  now  resides. 

Mr.  Knight  has  the  largest  saleable  plant  of  the  Magnolia  conspicua  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London.  He  purchased  it  two  years  ago  when  on  a 
•continental  tour,  and  keeps.it  in  a  htrge  box  in  his  conservatory.  In  plant- 
ing a  new  pleasure  ground,  such  a  tree  as  this,  the  Magnolia  grantMoras  at 
li&lcolm's,  the  Rhododendrons  at  ThooMon%  and  the  Arbutuses  at  New- 
cross,  would  eiect  wonders. 

Last  autumn  Mr.  Knight  had  planted  some  hundreds  of,  the  acorns  of 
overseen  oaks  in  snmll  pots,  ancl  phiced  them  in  a  sheltered  situation ;  the 
fortnight's  severe  frost  in  January,  however,  killed  every  one  of  them 
before  they  had  begun  to  germinate.  This  is  what  we  could  biM*dly  have 
supposed  would  have  taken  place;  the  acorns  in  a  dry  state,  bumd  among 
decayed  leaves  onder  the  parent  tree,  might  probably  have  escaped,  while 
those  in  earth,  and  saturated  with  moisture,  suffered.  There  is  a  very  fine 
large  plant  of  Chimonanthus  fiagrans  in  this  nursery,  whldi  has  b^  io 
flower  since  the  beginning  of  De^mber. 

Kew  Churdem,  Feb.  27.  — The  plants  in  the  hot-houses  are  looking 
better  than  they  have  done  at  this  season  for  several  yean  past.  The 
voung  man  who  showed  us  through,  attributed  the  circumstance  to  tbe  air 
having  been  kept  in  a  more  moist  states  by  dashing  abundance  of  water  on 
the  paths  and  flues  in  days  of  sun-shine.  This  applies,  of  course,  more  par- 
tienlarky  to  stove  plants.  There  were  not  many  plants  in  flower ;  the  prin- 
cipal were  difierent  sorts  of  aloes  in  the  dry  stove,  and  various  species  of 
acacia  in  the  green-houses^  The  following  plants,  in  bloom,  wer6  scattered 
here  and  there:  —  Diosma,  several  sorts,  Epacris  pungens  and  grandi- 
flora,  Sparmannia  afrucana,  Templetonia  retusa,  PcBonia  sarcacola,  Enkiaii- 
thus  nova  species,  various  camellias,  heaths,  &c. 

Not  many  half  hardy  plants  in  the  open  air  have  been  killed  by  the  late 
frosts;  a  plant  of  Araucaria  excdsa^  too  large  to  be  any  longer  kept  within 
doors,  was  in  autumn  turned  out  in  a  comer,  and  matted  over,  but  has  died. 
Its  trunk  at  the  base  is  at  least  four  inches  across.  Aurucaria  imbricate, 
protected  by  its  moveable  tabernacle  on  tbe  spot  where  it  has  stood  nearly 
ten  years,  looks  as  well  as  usual  at  this  season.  The  mats  on  the  south  side 
are  taken  off  in  the  day  time,  and  only  put  on  in  the  most  severe  evenings. 
A  thrush  has  built  her  nest  in  the  axil  of  one  of  the  principal  branches. 
Eucalyptus  agiunst  a  south  wall  is  killed,  as  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
garden ;  also  a  species  of  rhus,  and  one  or  two  fiotany  Bay  plants;  even 
some  common  broad-leaved  myrtles  are  severely  iniured.  Chimonanthus 
fragrans,  and  Clematis  calycina,  had  been  magniAcently  covered  with  flowers, 
during  December  and  Jannary.  A  large  Magnolia  conspicua,  hitherto  kept 
IB  a  Imx,  but  now  planted  out,  and  the  full  grown  tree  of  Magnolia  acu- 
minata, give  abundant  promise  of  flowers. 

In  the  kiteheMardea  at  Kew  there  is  nothing  worth  looking  at  but  the 
fordng-house.  T^e  standard  apple  trees  are  covered  with  canker,  crowded 
with  spray  like  old  bit ch^trces,  produce  no  fruit,  and  alio  wnothing  to  grow 
under  tliem.    The  trees  on  the  waUs  are  better. 

•  The  pine  plants  are  the  best  we  have  ever  seen  at  Kew,  and  on  a  footing 
wHh  those  at  other  gardens.  One  planted  in  a  glass  pot  to  show  the  progress 
^the  roots,  looked  ycUow.  Tbe  vines,  in  different  periods  of  advancement, 
are  aU  in  a  good  state.  In  one  house  the  berries  are  set.  Some  cherries^  in 
pots,  are  also  set.  We  observed  an  abundance  of  ants  creeping  over  the 
Mossoms  on  some  chery-trees,  and  we  have  little  doubt  they  contributed  in 
a  oertam  extent  to  fecundation.  There  were  ample  crops  of  ripe  stiawber- 
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ries  and  kiclne3^beans  fic  for  gathering,    Th^  whole  of  the  departneat  did 
great  credit  to  Mr  Nowland*  its  curator. 

A  new  public  entrance  bat  lately  been  made  to  these  gardens ;  it  is  perhaps 
more  cooTenient  for  the  public^  as  its  door  may  be  approached  with  a  car- 
riage, but  the  walk,  proceeding  along  a  narrow  crookea  passage,  has  nothing 
of  the  magnificence,  variety,  and  beauty  of  the  portion  of  pieasttre  gtound 
which  bufits  on  the  view,  on  entering  the  old  door-way.  We  took  a  short 
walk  in  the  pleasare  ground,  which  even  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  de- 
lightful ;  perhaps,  inde^  its  ^fects  are  more  intensely  felt  now  tnan  at  any 
other  season.  The  repose,  the  consecration  to  man,  the  various  kinds  of 
shrubs  and  trees,  and  their  no  less  varied  dispodtion  on  the  ground,  aro 
felt  at  all  seasons ;  but  it  is  in  winter,  and  early  in  spring,  that  we  have  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  shelter,  the  dry  gravel  walk,  the  fine  shining  leaved 
evergreens,  some  of  them,  as  the  holly,  laden  with  berries,  and  others,  as 
the  laurels,  beginning  to  protrude  their  blossoms ;  the  ever-verdant  turf,  the 
budding  of  deciduous  plants,  the  springing  up  of  bulbs,  the  notes  of  the 
thmsh,  and  the  bahny  freshness  of  the  air. 
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Art.  VIII.    Ireland. 


Mulberry  Tree$,  Anrived  in  Cork  harbour  the  Hendrica,  H.  Martens^ 
from  Cette,  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  South  of  France,  laden  with  86,000 
white  mulbernr  trees,  the  propertv  of  the  British,  Irish,  and  Colonial  Silk 
Company,  value  10,000/^  and  which  are  at  present  dischai^g  for  the 
purpose  of  being  planted  in  this  country.  They  are  consigned  to  George 
Foot,  Esq.,  agent  to  the  company  in  this  dtv,  and  there  are  already  180 
men  employed  in  planting  them,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Youngs 
an  intelligent  Scotch  gentleman,  at  Mitchektown,  in  this  county,  for  which 
purpose  ten  acres  of  Uie  Earl  of  Kingston's  estate  have  been  appropriated. 
The  remainder  are  to  be  planted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mallow,  and  at 
Kenmare,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  where  the  necessary  preparations  have 
been  also  made.  There  are  ako  landing  from  the  Petrell,  of  and  from 
London,  forty  bundles  of  the  same  description  of  tree,  which  had  been 
imported  from  Italy,  and  ten  cases  and  tlvee  bundles  of  plants,  per  th« 
London,  from  London,  for  similar  purposes ;  and  a  native  of  Italy  has 
arrived  in  the  latter  vessel  to  superintend  the  progress  of  this  great  work, 
and  to  give  the  necessary  instructions  in  the  care  of  the  worm.— (CMr 
Swah,Rep.) 


Art.  IX.    Hints  for  Experiments, 

'  To  take  hnprestiotu  0/ Plants.  Spread  a  specimen  between  two  leaves 
of  paper  and  dry  it  in  the  usual  manner;  then  wash  over  one  side  with  In- 
dian mk ;  place  the  plant  so  prepared  a^ain  between  two  sheets  of  paper,  the 
lower  of  which  is  somewhat  moist,  as  in  common  printing,  andjplace  the 
leaf,  with  some  paper  above  and  below  it,  in  a  common  press.  The  result 
will  be  a  figure  ot  the  plant  not  unUke  an  aquatint  engraving. 

Retaining  good  Varieties  of  Apples  in  the  Country.  A  correspondent  in 
the  Mechanic's  Magazine  makes  a  veiy  easy  matter  of  what  Mr.  knight  and 
other  physiologists  consider  very  difficult,  ifnot  impossible.  It  is  no  wonder,, 
he  si^  that  the  finest  apples  banre  degenerated,  because  **  eveiy  successive 
pirafbng  is  a  new  pejoration  of  the  fnut  eaarafted."  To  retain  good  applei 
in  the  conntry,  ^  without  the  pains  of  grafting,*'  he  gives  the  following  (fi- 
rcctions;  on  which  we  would  observe^  that  as  hementions  only  ''good  fiiuts^'^ 
and  not  **  any  porticiikur  variety  of  froity"  hemaypiobably  be  correct;  oc. 
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at  any  rate,  under  that  form  of  words  be  evades  the  question  of  perpetu- 
ating the  peculiar  qualities  oC  a  variety ;  say,  for  instance,  of  the  golden  pippin. 
"  In  every  perfectly  ripe  apple  there  will  be  found  one,  and  sometimes 
two,  round  seeds ;  the  others  will  have  one  or  more  flatted  sides.  The  round 
ones  will  produce  the  improved  fruit  from  which  they  are  taken ;  and  those 
with  flatted  sides  will  produce  the  fruit  of  the  crab  upon  which  the  craft 
was  inserted.  It  requires  not  a  long  time  to  ascertain  tne  difierence;  lot  if 
a  circle  is  drawn  in  rich  eround,  and  the  flatted^sided  seeds  planted  therdn, 
and  the  round  seeds  in  tne  centre,  the  variation  of  the  qualitv  will  be  dis- 
covered in  two  or  three  years ;  the  first  will  throw  out  the  leaves  of  the 
crab ;  and  the  latter  the  leaves  of  an  improved  tree,  distinguished  in  shape, 
fibre,  and  a  lanuginous  appearance ;  ana  in  due  time  the  fruit  of  eeich  will 
put  every  thing  beyond  a  doubt. 

'*  It  is  to  be  observed,  moreover,  that  the  seeds  of  crabs  (being  originals) 
are  mostly,  if  not  altogether,  round.*'    (Mech.  Mag.  Jaru  21.) 

We  should  be  happy  to  hear  the  result  of  a  few  trials.  Take  a  bud  from 
the  seedling  the  first  summer,  insert  it  in  the  extremity  of  a  branch  of  an  old 
tree,  and  it  will  probably  blossom  the  third  spring.  Thus  three  or  at  most 
four  years  will  suflice  to  prove  this  theory  true  or  false. 

Yeoit  as  a  Manure.  It  is  not  generuly  known  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  manures  in  existence.  Some  experiments  have  been  tried 
with  grass-plots  and  different  culinary  vegetables,  from  which  it  appears, 
that  a  very  small  quantity  of  yeast,  after  it  has  become  putrid  and  useless  to 
the  brewer  or  baker,  will  efiect  wonders  when  mixed  with  water  and  applied 
to  plants  as  liquid  manure.  The  only  danger  seems  to  be  in  making  it  too 
rich.  We  would  recommend  such  of  our  readers  as  have  leisure  and  oppor- 
tunity to  try  it  on  pines,  vines,  the  Brassica  family,  especially  cauliflowers,  the 
potatoe,  as  a  pickle  for  wheat  and  other  seeds,  and  for  watering  new-sown 
turnips  and  similar  oleaginous  seeds. 

SubttUute  for  Ringing.  As  oil  is  well  known  to  indurate  the  bark  of 
trees  and  prevent  its  swelling,  we  would  suggest  the  idea  of  trying  oiling  a 
broad  zone  of  bark,  as  a  substitute  for  ringing. 

To  preserve  Broccoli  in  a  growing  state  from  heing  injured  ^  the  frost.  Put 
the  plants  in  an  artificial  coppice  wood,  by  laying  some  bean  or  pea  haulm 
or  other  litter  on  the  ground  among  their  stems,  to  imitate  withered  grass, 
and  then  striking  the  whole  plot  as  full  as  it  will  stick  of  old  pea  stakes,  to 
imitate  the  bushes. 

Coal  Ashes.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  very  generally  known  among  sardeners 
that  cinders,  whether  large  or  small,  are  injurious  to  the  roots  of  many,  if 
not  of  most  v^etables.  A  few  days  ago,  in  shifting  a  few  roots  of  chrysan- 
themums which  we  had  received  from ^  we  observed  some  of  the 

plants  looking  much  less  healthy  than  others.  On  turning  the  unhealthy 
plants  out  of  the  pots,  we  found  that,  instead  of  potsherds,  a  Targe  handful  of 
coal  cinders  had  been  used  for  draining  them.  On  turning  out  the  healthy 
plants,  potsherds  had  been  employed  as  usual,  and  the  roots  were  matted 
about  tnem,  while  no  roots  had  penetrated  among  the  cinders.  On  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  a  horticultural  friend  to 'the  circumstance,  he  related 
the  case  of  a  large  garden  in  Scotland  \yhich  had  been  manured  or  coated  over 
with  coal  ashes  from  a  neighbouring  town  for  two  years  in  succession;  which 
ashes,  though  impregnated  witi)i  the  usual  animal  and  vegetable  matters,  dis- 
played their  deleterious  effects  both  on  fruit  trees  and  culinary  vegetables, 
not  less  than  in  the  chrysanthemum  pots.  The  gardener,  finding  his  fruit 
trees  not  to  thrive  so  well  as  he  expected,  but  attributing  it  to  a  different 
cause,  took  up  a  number  of  them,  and  formed  a  sulvstratum  of  ashes,  in  order 
to  lay  them,  as  he  said,  dry  and  comfortable.  The  trees  got  worse,  and  were 
aeain  taken  up  and  the  ashes  removed ;  but  such  were  the  deleterious  effects 
ct  the  ashes  already  worked  into  the  soil,  that  this  garden,  which  previously 
was,  and  now  is,  one  of  the  most  productive  in  Scotland,  was  two  or  three 
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yean  before  even  moderate  crops  could  be  raued.  These  ftcts  may  be 
relied  on,  and  they  are  of  very  considerable  importance  both  to  the  gardener 
and  the  agronome.  It  is  but  doing,  the  former  class  justice  to  state,  that 
most  of  tnem  use  ashes  only  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  flooring  for  set- 
ting out  plants  in  pots ;  such  a  flooring  being  found  inimical  both  to  worms 
and  the  roots  of  plants ;  and  therefore  preventing  the  former  from  setting 
into  the  pots,  ana  the  latter,  at  least  of  most  sorts,  from  gettii^out  of  them. 
Still  we  should  be  ghid  of  information  on  the  subject  of  cinders  or  coal 
ashes  as  iL  maniu*e  or  as  a  poison. 

Mildew  on  Peachet  and  Neetarmet^An  experienced  gardener  informs  us, 
that  he  finds  those  peaches  most  subject  to  mildew  wluch  have  no  glands 
at  the  base  of  their  leaves ;  and  those  least  subject  to  mildew  which  have 
globose  glands.  The  first  class,  according  to  Mr  Geo.  Lindley's  arrange- 
ment, contains  sixty  sorts,  including  the  Newington,  Nobless,  Royal  George, 
and  Red  Magdalen  Peaches,  and  the  Newington,  Elruge,  and  Princess  Royal 
Nectarines.  The  second  class  contains  several  sorts,  including  the  Early 
Galande,  Marlborough,  Kensington,  Belle£arde,theTeton  de  Venus,  and  the 
Pitmaston  Orange  Nectarine.  Mr.  Lindley's  third  class  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  have  reniform  glands,  and  these  are  said  not  to  be  so  subject  to 
the  mildew  as  the  sorts  with  slandless  leaves,  but  rather  more  so  than  those 
with  globose  glands.  This  class  contains  numerous  sorts,  and  includes  the 
Apricot  Peach,  Nutmeg,  Incomparable,  and  Chancellor  Peaches ;  and  the  i 
Roman,  Fairchilds,  Aromatic,  and  Violet  Nectarines,  ^f  the  above  theory  \ 
as  to  mildew  be  correct,  it  will  afibrd  an  important  nude  to  gardeners  who  I 
are  in  possession  of  Mr.  Lindley's  arrangement,  and  which  they  will  find 
in  our  forthcoming  Hortus  Britannicus. 


Art.  X.    Self-Education  of  Gardeners. 

The  spirit  of  education  is  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  present  times. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  extraordinary  efforts  making  in  Britain  for  the  educt^ 
tion  of  the  lower  classes,  and  the  better  education  of  those  who  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  above  them ;  this  spurit  of  instruction  is  proportionably  abroad  all 
over  the  Continent,  and  with  the  exception  of  Cninl^  perhaps  throughout 
the  world.  In  France  the  Lancasterian  system  has  been  developed  by 
Lasteyrie,  and  would  have  been  generally  introduced,  but  for  the  opposition 
of  ^e  clergy.  So  extraordinar}-  was  the  spirit  of  cnlucation  in  Spain,  that 
the  late  Cortes  predetermined  by  law,  that  after  a  certain  number  of  years, 
no  person  whatever  should  be  competent  to  undertake  a  public  situation, 
however  low,  and  whether  local  or  general,  unless  he  could  read,  write,  and 
cast  accounts.  Unfortunately  the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient  religion 
has  put  an  end  to  that  law  for  the  present ;  but  it  will  be  remembered  at  a 
future  period.  In  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  parochial  schools, 
much  on  the  same  plan  as  those  of  Scotland,  have  been  in  existence  since 
the  time  of  the  reformation.  There,  as  here,  this  system  has  recently  been 
improved  on,  and  infant  schools  for  children  from  two  to  five  years,  and 
working  schools  for  girls  and  lads  firom  five  years  and  upwards,  have  been 
establiuied  in  various  places.  In  these  last,  every  description  of  domestic 
employment  is  tausht  to  girls ;  and  of  country  work,  the  commoner  me- 
chanical trades,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  military  exercise,  to  boys.  Some 
account  of  the  schools  of  this  description  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  will 
be  found  in  Hodgkins'  Travels  in  Germany  (8vo.  1819),  and  in  the  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Agriculture  (6  58 1 .) :  and  the  Swiss  schools  of  the  same  description 
will  be  found  described  in  Sismondf  s  Switzerland.  Even  in  Russia  the  Liao- 
casterian  system  has  been  introduced ;  and  the  subject  has  not  been  lost 
light  of  by  the  Greeks  and  lonians,  notwithstanding  their  present  trouUes. 
In  North  America  education  b  as  much  prized  as  m  Britain,  or  Germany : 


9i6  Bi^grifJij^ 

in  SMCh  America  it  promiies  to  be  equafty  kk  AtWDOff  die  Wcat  lodit 
libuMb  education  is  now  becoming  genera,  even  to  the  ^Mdien  of  davesf 
and  the  President  Boyer,  of  the  republic  of  Hayti,  has  declared  to  his  blade 
iabjects,  in  a  manifesto  published  some  years  ago^  that  **  education  and 
agnculture  constitute  the  chief  strength  of  states.** 

Under  these  circumstancesy  it  is  not  our  intention  to  invite  or  court  the 
young  gardener  to  cultivate  his  intellectual  faculties^  but  rather  to  point  oat 
to  him  the  absolute  necessity  of  doing  so,  if  he  wishes  to  maintain  any 
higher  station  than  that  of  a  country  Iaix)urer.    If  he  remains  content  with 
the  elementary  knowledge  he  has  acquired,  or  as  gardener  lads  acouire 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  he  wiH  assuredly  never  advance  beyond  the 
condition  of  a  working  gardener,  and  may  not  improbably  sink  into  that  of 
a  nurseryman's  labourer  of  all  work.    To  get  a  good  place  as  a  gentleinan's 
gardener,  it  is  not  sufficient  now-a-days  to  know  the  culture  of  kitchen- 
crops  and  fruits ;  the  man  who  gets  eighty  or  a  hundred  pounds  a-year 
roust  know  plants  well,  and  be  able  to  converse  on  botany  as  a  science. 
He  must  not  only  be  a  good  practical  botanist,  but  possess  some  knowledge 
of  chemistry,  mechanics,  and  even  of  the  principles  of  taste.    Instead  o£ 
kemg  barely  able  to  write  and  suess  at  the  spelling  of  words,  he  wfll  never 
be  admitted,  even  as  a  cancficbte  for  a  situation,  unless  he  writes  a  good 
hand,  spells  and  points  coirectl^s  and  can  compose  what  is  called  a  good 
letter.    Drawing,  at*  least  of  ground-plans,  is  indispensible;  and  for  a  first- 
rate  sttui^on,  sketching  landteape,  and  some  knowledge  of  French,  equally 
eo.  A  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  Latin  and  of  Ureek,  [so  far  as  to  be 
able  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  notuis  in  a  Greco-£nglish  dictionary,  is  pre^ 
included  in  some  knowledffe  of  scientific  botany.  Every  aardener,  m  sfcrovt, 
who  can  now  be  considered  worthy  of  the  name,  must  understand  the  prin- 
ciples of  English  composition,  and  be  caputs  at  the  desire  of  his  master,  or 
or  his  own  proper  motion,  to  write  a  paper  on  his  art,  fit  to  be  introduced 
in  the  Horticultural  Soeie^'s  Transactions,  or  in  the  Geffdener's  Magazine. 
The  gardener  who  has  no  ambition  to  appear  as  a  writer  in  one  or  Uitfa  of 
these  works,  must  be  a  heartless  mass  of  subsoil. 

Viewing  the  subject  of  education  as  of  so  much  importance  to  gardenM% 
we  shall  from  time  to  time  recur  to  it,  more  particularly  with  a  view  to 
enable  ^oung  men  who  are  already  engaged  in  their  profession,  to  work 
out  theu*  own  scholastic  education,  m  so  far  as  that  may  luive  been  imperfeo^ 
hk  the  hours  devoted  to  rest  and  refreshment. 

But  previously  to  entering  on  the  subject  of  young  men  instructing  themr 
selves  m  science,  we  shall  in  our  next  number  point  out  what  we  consider 
the  best  mode  by  which  a  working  pardener  who  is  too  old,  qt  whose  mind 
is  not  sufficiently  pliable  to  derive  mstruction  from  books,  may  improve  his 
circumstances,  and  prevent  him  from  fidling  back  in  the  latter  period  of  life 
into  the  condition  of  a  jobbing  gardener ;  the  miseries  of  which  nave  been  so 
feelingly  depicted  in  our  last  number,  by  our  worthy  correspondent,  Mr. 
M'Nuig^ton* 


Art.  XI.    Biography. 

Andrew  Tkomh  (J^»  4^*}  horn  in  Patis,  1745,  devoted  himself  from  his 
infancy  to  the  study  cw  botany,  and  merited  bains>chosen  to  replace  Guettard 
in  the  garden  of  plants,  of  which  his  &ther  was  need  gardener.  In  1786  he 
was  admitted  a  Member  of  the  Aoademy  of  Sciences.  It  was  by  his  care 
that  the  garden  was  improved,  the  system  of  cultivetioniperiected,  and  moae 
certain  methods  used  for  preserving  and  propagating  the  numerous  plants 
with  which  every  day  this  valuable: depot  was  enridied*  It  was  from,  his 
flollcitBtionithai  a  professonship of  pradteal  cultivmion  was.establidied, and 
the  tot  public  lecture  on  the  subjeist  ghieii  in^Eranoe.    M.  Thouin  ym» 


Biogn^. 


fcnor  to  tbe  Norni^8ctM>ol, 
Mtabliihed  in  1T94,  Bad  wm 
Mnt  about  the  atune  tine 
intoflollaud  and  Italy  to  ex- 
amine the  agriculture  ofthese 
countriet.  He  wa*  com- 
mmoned  to  add  to  the 
Garden  of  Plains  Truit*  of  Ae 
'  he«t  quality;  and  we  find  in 
tttem  not  oaly  a  great  variety 
of  fruit  trees,  but  alw  plantt 
loed  for  the  food  of  men  and 
animals,  and  tboae  used  in  the 
■tidereoc  arts.  The  tchool 
which  he  founded  contains 
eiamples  of  pruned  tree*, 
gra&i,  incloBures,  and  heresy 
ofdiffiKentkiMh.  The  pnb- 
lie  regrets  that  M,  Thouia 
hM  not  pobliihed  the  Lenom 
of  A^cultun  which  he  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  tsblei, 
and  there  speriGed  the  know- 
ledge acquired  by  profound 
theory,  and  daily  practice. 
A  member  of  the  institution 
of  the  central  Society  of 
Agriculture,  &c  he  has  pub- 
Kthed  in  the  Memoin  of  that 
Society,  in  the  Anna!*  of  the 
Museum,  and  iu  the  Diction- 
ary of  Natural  History,  sereml  memoirs  and  vticles.  He  wrote  a  great 
put  of  the  Agricultural  Dictianary;  of  the  Methodical  Encyclopedia;  and 
alio  the  nth  and  I3lb  vols,  of  Rosier**  Coiirte  of  Agriculture.  The  STtfa 
of  October  this  respectable  man  flniihed  an  bonoarabTe  career,  every  period 
of  which  is  marked  by  studies  useful  to  the  progress  of  agriculture.  The 
SSth  of  the  same  month  his  mortal  remains  were  deposited  in  the  buryinir 
ground  of  P^  la  Chaise.  Deputations  from  the  Academy,  the  Society  of 
'  Agriculture,  and  other  learned  bodies,  atdsted  at  the  ceremony.  The 
Baron  Curier  deliv^^d  a  tpeeA  in  the  name  of  that  learned  assemUy. 
We  thatl  eitraot  soma  passages  of  it,  whidi  display  the  rirtne*  and  menta 
of  a  man  sojustljr  regretted: — 

"  Gentlemen,  it  is  modesty  and  science,  united  to  the  moat  Rmiabte 
umplicity,  we  lose  to  day  in  the  good  old  man  whose  remains  thh  tomb  ii 
about  to  cover.  This  cirfBn,  surrounded  at  once  by  tbe  members  of  an 
illustrious  body,  and  tbehumble  workmen  of  a  great  establishment,  equally 
waCerad  with  their  tears,  i*  that  of  a  man,  who  belong*  to  both  families, 
and  by  which  he  was  equally  beloved  and  revered.  Bom  in  the  king's 
sardeo,  succeeding  two  or  three  of  those  patriarchal  generations  whme 
bbours  for  nearly  a  century  embellished  aiid  improved  this  magnificent 
depot  of  the  riches  of  aature,  M.  'Hiouin  there  found  in  some  respects  an 
hereditary  domain  {Considered  it  his  country,  andplaoed  his  existence  there. 
Those  celebrated  nen  Bufira  and  Jussteu  tiiougfat  theraselve*  honored 
to  see  bim  seaud  beside  then,  ttvi  leanted  Emope  no  longer  omitted  to 
sound  bis  fame.  Prom  that  tine  his  modest  saraer  became  better  known, 
and  few  men  bare  displ^ed  a  more  useful  influence.  Become  the  centre 
of  a  correspondence  which  extended  u>  all  parts  of  the  world,  he  did  not 
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cease  for  half  a  century  to  encourage  amongit  the  diflerent  countriei  the 
exchange  of  their  vegetable  riches.  Productions  from  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  East  Indies,  received,  valued,  and  multiplied  by  him,  are  sent  to 
increase  and  enrich  our  American  isbinds  ;  America  in  her  turn  sent  to  our 
Indian  colonies  the  most  valuable  things  she  possesses-  How  many  fine  trees 
which  now  shade  us,  would  have  remained  unknown  to  us  without  the 
indefatigable  activity  which  animated  him !  Where  is  now,  not  only  in 
France,  but  In  Europe,  and  in  the  two  hemispheres,  the  park  or  garden 
which  does  not  boast  of  shrubs  and  flowers  indebted  to  his  zeal  and 
industry  ?  Where  is  the  orchard  where  he  has  not  distributed  some  well 
flavoured  fniits  ?  Such  services  during  a  nation's  infancy  would  make  its 
authors  be  worshipped ;  they  will  always  at  least  be  sure  to  excite  the 
gratitude  of  the  friends  of  humanity,  who  know,  that  by  multiplying  a  useful 
plant,  we  multiply  men,  and  that  it  is  a  more  certain  and  duraJ>le  property 
for  the  country  that  receives  it,  than  the  best  written  laws ;  because,  like 
them,  the  combinations  of  men  are  transitory ;  the  giib  of  nature  once 
acquired  b^  a  nation  are  inexhaustible." 

M.  Cordier,  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  Histoiy,  also  delivered  an  eloquent 
speech,  prompted  by  the  esteem  and  friendship  which  he  bore  this  respect- 
able old  man. 

A  list  of  Mr.  Thouin's  writinn  will  be  found  in  the  Bulletin  Universel 
des  Sciences  Agricoles,  tome  1.  His  library  was  sold  by  auction  in  Paris,  in 
the  beginning  of  last  March. 


Art.  XII.    Obituary, 

Died  at  Knowlesiev  Hall,  near  Prescot,  Mr.  Richard  Keyte  Yamall, 
twenty-nine  years  and  nine  months  head  gardener  there.  Mr.  Vamali  was 
bom  at  Ebrington,  in  Gloucestershire,  on  the  20th  Sept.  1 752 ;  he  was 
educated  at  the  free  school  of  Campden,  and  served  his  apprenticediip  to 
his  uncle,  tiien  gardener  at  Coombe  Abbey,  Warwickshire.  He  then  Went 
as  a  journeyman  to  Hampton  Court  Gardens^  at  that  time  under  the  cele- 
brated Landscape  Gardener,  Mr.  Brown.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he 
was  engaged  as  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Waldwitve,  at  Navestock,  Essex, 
where  he  lived  sixteen  years,  till  his  Lordship's  death.  He  next  was 
engaged  by  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  for  the  gardens  at  Heythorpe,  in 
Oxfordshire ;  but  being  solicited  by  the  Countess  oi  Wald^rave  to  return 
to  Navestock,  he  did  so,  and  remained  till  the  death  of  young  Lord  Wai- 
degrave.  Aflcr  thi^  event,  her  Ladyship  entirely  gave  up  the  gardens,  and 
Mr.  Yamall,  in  May,  1796,  became  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Derbv,  at 
Knowlesley,  where  he  remained  till  he  died,  on  the  19th  of  February  last, 
in  his  seventy-fourth  year. 

As  a  man,  Mr.  Yarnall  was  respected  by  his  fellow  servants,  and  his 
employers;  and  as  a  gardener  he  gave  the  highest  satisfaction.  We  first 
called  at  Knowlesley  Gardens,  in  July,  1805,  and  then  observed  in  a 
cucumber-house,  heated  by  steam,  the  plants  trained  like  vines  on  a  trellis, 
close  under  the  glass,  and  a  lai^  crop  of  fruit  hanging  from  them.  This 
house,  the  mode  of  heating  by  steam,  and  of  traininff  the  plants  close  to 
the  glass,  was  the  invention  of  Mr.  Butier,  Mr.Yamalrs  predecessor. 
We  again  called  at  Knowlesley,  in  Feb.  1819,  on  the  day  of  the  burial 
of  George  the  Third,  and  saw  the  same  cucumber-house  in  full  bearing 
as  before,  and  also  twenty-one  cucumbers  cut  from  it  that  morning,  to 
be  packed  up  and  sent  to  the  family  at  the  Oaks  in  Kent.  If  we  are 
correct  in  our  recollection,  Mr.  Yamall  then  told  us,  that  there  had 
been  a  crop  of  cucumbers  hanging  in  that  house,  without  any  interruption 
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farther  than  that  of  a  month  or  two  in  summer,  when  they  were  abundant 
in  the  frames,  for  twenty-five  years. 

The  greatest  humanity  and  kindness  was  shown  to  Mr.  Yamall,  in  his  last 
illness,  by  his  noble  mistress  and  master ;  who  rather  than  hurt  the  worthy 
man's  feelings  by  superannuating  him,  or  appointing  his  successor  during 
his  life-time,  chose  to  submit  to  various  privations,  and  irregularities  of 
management  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  want  of  an  active  super- 
intendant. 

Mr.  Yamall  had  a  son,  who  was  gardener  to  Lord  Vernon,  at  Sudbury, 
in  Derbyshire,  who  died  some  years  ago,  and  left  a  family  of  young 
daughters. 

Died  on-  the  13th  of  March,  at  his  house  in  Hackney,  Conrad  Lod- 
di^,  Esq.  in  his  eighty-eighth  year,  the  founder  of  the  celebrated  nursery 
of  that  place,  now  carried  on  by  his  sons. 

Died  on  the  1 4th  inst.  at  his  apartments  in  the  British  Museum,  Dr. 
Noehden,  author  of  various  interesting  papers  in  the  Horticultural  Trans- 
actions. He  is  said  to  have  been  principally  instrumental  in  inducing 
Mr.  Harrison,  of  Wortley  Hall,  to  publish  his  valuable  Treatise  on  Fruit 
Trees. 


Art.  XIII.     Queries  and  Answers  to  Queries. 

A.  S.  would  be  glad  of  information  respecting  the  best  mode  of  breeding 
gold  and  silver  fish  ;  and  he  asks  if  it  be  true  that  the  spawn  when  newly 
spawned,  if  collected  and  dried,  will  in  that  state  preserve  its  vivifying 
principle  so  as  to  be  kept  some  time,  or  sent  to  a  distance  ? 

Ribes  is  desirous  of  knowing  if  any  hybrids  have  been  originated  between 
the  black  and  red  currant,  or  between  the  raspberry  or  bramble. 

''  A  Subscriber,**  who  dates  from  Dawn  in  Kent,  enquires  if  pines  can  be 
raised  in  the  same  manner  as  melons,  and  if  so,  how  so.  To  this  we  answer, 
that  pines  may  be  grown  in  large  melon  frames  by  the  heat  of  dung  alone, 
as  well  as  in  hot-houses  by  tan  and  fire  flues.  The  **  process"  will  be  found 
in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening,  Part  5.  Book  1.  Chap.  7.  Sect.  i. ;  and 
more  at  large  in  The  dijferefU  Modes  of  cidtivaiing  the  Pine  Apple  from  its 
firit  Introduction  to  Europe,  to  the  Improvements  of  T,A,  Knight,  Esq.  in 
1822.  1  vol.  8vo. 

"  A  young  Gardener**  who  has  heard  it  asserted,  "  that  many  of  the 
apples  m  Fnmce  are  grafled  on  willow  stocks,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
fruit  is  woolly,  and  flat  in  flavour,"  may  rest  assured  that  the  whole  is  non- 
sense ;  for  reasons  which  he  will  find  detailed  in  our  Encyclopaedia,  Part  3. 
Book  4.  Chap.  3.  Sect.  2.  Subsect.  4. 

**  A  Constant  Reader**  is  informed  that  the  yellow  rose  will  grow  and 
bloom  very  well  upon  the  Rosa  Arvensis ;  which  is  common  in  every  hedge. 

If  no  stools  are  already  prepared,  take  the  buds  out  to  the  fields,  and 
insert  them  on  any  shoots,  whether  strong  or  weak,  or  long  or  short.  One 
long  shoot  may  have  a  bud  put  in  at  every  10  or  12  inches.  In  autumn  cut 
the  shoots  ofi^,  bring  them  home  and  make  cuttings  of  them,  taking  care  that 
there  is  a  yellow  bud  in  each  cutting.  They  will  strike  fi'eely,  and  make 
neat  little  plants.  The  same  thing  may  be  done  with  every  other  species 
and  variety  of  rose,  and  hence  a  complete  collection,  budded  on  rosa 
arvensis,  might  be  had  for  the  labour  of  budding,  provided  buds  could  be  had 
6f  the  diflerent  kinds.  Rosa  sempervirens  and  Doniana  strike  almost  as 
fireely  by  cuttings  as  rosa  arvensis. 

"  Amateur**  is  informed  that  the  Maclura  aurantiaca  is  to  be  had  both 
in  Paris  and  London,  at  from  thirty  shillings  to  two  ^ineas  a  plant,  layers, 
or  budded  on  the  mulberry.  In  compliance  with  his  wishes,  we  shall  en- 
deavour, in  next  number,  to  give  a  figure  and  description  of  this  new  hardy 
fruit,  which  promises  to  be  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  dessert. 
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I      WILMOT    of    Isleworth, 

*"  '  MiddlcHX,  bu  ralK^  ■  new  <md  >crT  ni. 


iiUlo^gS 


'.S.«iS 


I?    WEIK  respectfully  informs 

■-''  Ihr  PUBLIC,  Oiil  cirri  D«criiiaon  <rf 
AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMEtrre,   MA- 


cyFlopBdli  at  Apf- 

TWEW  S  T  R  AW  BERRIES.;  ™it"f"'i^«tiion,'.i  am  oSord  smet,  wilm 

^'  DISHOP-SORANGElAt-W).  ThUflne    mjy  be  h.d  M'lnloih'i  New  VERGE  CUT- 
NcsStn-beirrlillielargntTi^anfiingtatbal    TGK,   ind   ImntaiEd   ORANGE  TUB,  de. 

'jr^d'io-ed'fe;'.!^)."  E"e  wants  a  situation  as  GAR- 

lujiam^ln  B;iMir«ny  itnwbOTtj      ''^DENER,  a  raptctable  young   Hu, 


o  the  EulT  Ulobc,  in  ex.  (iReSS,) 

trjuvdlnBry  borer,  vid  (he  Cinnimon,  a  fine  nnifFmfnil  of  Uie  Kklcben  Guden.    roTrlDv 

fkiLJt,  both  of  whkch  are  larae  and  early,  beinff  and  Frnming ;  alao   Uie  I'ropa^Iion  and  Cut 

onljldaiar  two  laLer  than  (he  VirDinkan.  and,  turg  at  SEQit,  ConBcrvatory.  and  (jrn!n-hoaifr 

In  generil,  Iwlcc  iu  liie    PUnti  of  Uie  above  PlanU ;  Flower-Garden,  aud  Foieiiig  of  Flow. 

art  now  Kiting  by  Umn.  Cormack,  Son,  and  rra,  »c    Can  h«ie  a  good  cbanocr  ftmn  the 


.T  i^nh.  al  %*.  pec     Walk 


'He" 
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WANTED  a  Situation  for  a 

^  ^  GARDENER  of  the  flrit  AbUiUea  and 
extensive  Experience.  He  has  only  been  in  one 
place  where  he  remained  20  years,  and  left  on 
account  of  a  reduction  of  wages.  Further  par- 
ticulars of  Messrs.  Corraack,  Son,  and  Sincfair, 
at  their  Nunery,  New  Cross,  or  their  Seed- 
shop,  SSL  Regent  Street 

PICTORIAL     PLANS.  —  J. 

-^  THOMPSON  begs  to  draw  the  attention 
of  Proprietors  of  Seals  and  Landed  Property  to 
his  superior  Mode  of  DELINEATING 
GROUND  PLANS,  without  destroying  the 
Accuracy,  or  at  all  iuterffering  with  the  Pur- 
poses  for  which  they  are  generally  used ;  the 
Character  of  the  Timber  and  Plantations ;  of 
the  different  Gardens  and  Features  of  a  Park 
or  Farm,  are  represented  with  Pictorial  Aocu- 
racy,  and  a  Drawing  is  produced  which  must 
ever  form  a  usefUl  and  elegant  addition  to  a 
Library  or  Sitting- Room.  It  u  unnecessary,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  such  a  Plan,  to  take  a 
ft-esh  Survey;  there  are  generally  existing  Sur- 
veys ;  and  J.  T.  only  requires  to  inspect  the 
Estate  for  the  purpose  of  making  Observations 
and  Alterations,  and  for  which  the  Charge  is  so 
much  per  Day.  Sometimes  a  DRAWING 
can  be  executed  by  having  a  proper  Description 
sent  with  the  Ground  Plan.  The  Charge  for 
Drawing  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  Scale  and 
Character  of  the  Place ;  but  I  will  endeavour 
to  give  an  idea :  —  A  Plan  of  a  small  Villa,  form- 
ing a  Drawing  of  about  15  Inches  Square, 
would  be  lYom  S  to  S  Guineas ;  of  a  Park,  Arom 
SO  to  90  Inches,  from  5  to  10  Guineas }  of  a 
Common  Arable  Farm,  of  the  same  Sise,  flrom 
3  to  6  Guineas ;  and  of  a  Drawing,  combining 
Park  and  Land,  from  40  to  50  Inches,  fVom  10 
to  15  or  80  Guineas :  and  so  on,  in  accordance 
with  the  Scale  and  Quantity  of  Work.  The 
Cliaige  for  Surveying  is  Is.  per  Acre  for  exten- 
sive fiitates,  ana  so  much  per  Day  for  small 
er  intricate  Places. 

J.  Hiompson,  Land-Surveyor  and  Plan- 
Draftsman,  Na  1,  Wellington  Street,  Waterloo 
Bridge,  Strand. 


REID'S  IMPROVED  PA- 
TENT  HORTICULTURAL  SYRINGE, 
fat  watering  Pines  and  all  other  Plants  in  Con- 
servatories and  Hot-houses, -and  for  the  De- 
struction of  Insects  upon  Trees  in  Forcing- 
houses,  or  on  Walls,  particularly  the  Peach. 
Nectarine,  and  Apricot,  by  throwing  the  Fluid 
on  the  Leaves  and  young  Branches  in  form 
of  a  gentle    Dew.    Particularly  eligible  for 

Srinkfing  Trees  in  Bloom,  and  destroying 
e  Animakulae,  so  destructive  not  only  to  the 
Fruit,  but  alio  the  tender  Shoots  in  the  early 
Beaton.'— SUtOiona  qf  Ikme  or  Soapy  Water 
may  be  applied  without  any  useless  expen- 
diture, and  for  watering  in  general  in  lieu 
of  the  Barrow  Engine,  and  many  other  appli- 
cations very  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
Fruit  Trees,  and  which  are  explained  in  Direc- 
tions that  accompany  the  Instrument.  The 
Horticultural  Society  of  London  have  deemed 
the  Invention  so  useful.'that  they  have  flimished 
their  own  gardens  with  it,  and  bestowed  their 
Silver  Medal  upon  the  Patentee,  as  a  mark  of 
their  approbation  of  it  A  Canister  is  also  fitted 
to  the  Syringe,  by  whicfc  tobacco  fumigations  is 
efifccted  wi^  greater  fiscllity  than  by  the  Bel- 
lows.—Manufactured  and  sold  by  J.  Read, 
Bridge-House-Place,  Southwark.  Price  SI. : 
or.  without  the  Canister,  SI.  8s.,  with  liberal 
allowance  to  the  Trade. 


TO  HORTICULTURISTS.— 

*  Any  Gentleman  desirous  of  RENTING 
or  PURCHASING  a  Handsome  COTTAGE 
and  Large  GARDEN,  in  the  Neighbourhood 
of  ESHER,  in  SURREY,  has  an  opportunity 
of  succeeding  to  a  distinguished  Horticultural 
Amateur,  and  possessing  an  elegant  and  com- 
fortable Cottage,  with  a  Garden  stqcked 
with  hardy  FruiU  and  Grapes  of  the  very  best 
Kinds  in  Europe,  and  all  in  Full  Bearing. 
There  are  various  other  conveniencies  and  ad- 
vantages, which,  with  the  ordinary  particulars, 
may  be  known  by  application  personally,  or  by 
letter  (post  paid)  to  Mr.  Youno,  Nurseryman, 
E^m. 


On  the  1st  of  April,  18S6.  will  be  published 
No.  S8.  price  38.,  of 

SWEETS  BRITISH  FLOW- 

^-^  ER-GARDEN,  to  be  continued  Monthly, 
and  Twenty.flve  Numlwrs  complete  each  Vo- 
lume. Every  Number  will  contain  Four  very 
Aill  and  correct  Figures,  drawn  and  carefully 
Coloured  from  the  Living  Plants,  with  Co- 
loured Dissections  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  the  Flowers ;  being  a  Selection  of  the  most 
beautiful,  rare,  or  curious  Plants  that  ma^  be 
cultivated  with  advantage  in  the  oi>en  air  of 
Great  Britain.  Amongst  the  rest  will  be  in. 
troduced  many  beautiful,  new,  or  rare  species 
of  Cape  Bulbs ;  with  an  account  of  their  Treat- 
ment, either  in  the  open  borders  or  in  frames : 
with  their  Scientific  and  English  Names,  and  Aill 
descriptions  in  English ;  also  a  very  particular 
account  of  their  Cultivation  and  Propagation  ; 
the  Soils  and  Situation  that  suits  them  best ; 
the  Heights  they  generally  attain,  or  any  other 
information  that  may  be  considered  of  im- 
porUnce.  By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.  Author 
of"  Hortus  Suburbanus  Londinensis  j"^*  Bo- 
tanical Cultivator  ;"  "  Geraniacese ;"  "  Cis- 
tinese,"  &c. 

By  the  same  Author, 

SWEETS  BRITISH  WARB- 
LERS} or,  an  Account  of  the  Genus  Sylvia, 
illustrated  by  Six  beautifully  Coloured  Figures, 
taken  fhmi  Living  Subjects  in  the  Author's 
Collection,  conUining  the  Nightingale,  Red. 
Start,  Willow  Wren,  Garden  Warbler,  &c  ; 
with  Directions  for  their  Treatment,  according 
to  the  Author's  Method ;  in  which  is  explain, 
ed  how  the  interesting  and  fine  singing  birds 
belonging  to  this  Tribe,  may  be  kept  in  as  good 
health  as  any  common  birds  whatever.  Price, 
with  Coloured  Plates,  7s.  6d.;  without  Plates, 
2s.  6d. 

Drawn  by  E.  D.  Surra,  Artist  for  the  Gera- 
niacei^  &c. 

Published  by  W.  Simpkin  and  IL  Marshall, 
Stotioner*s  Hall  Court,  Ludgate  Street 


This  day  IsjNiblished,  in  One  Volume,  post  8vo. 
with  Plates.    Price  9b.  extra  boards. 

PRACTICAL  BOTANY;  an 

■*•  improved  Arrangement  of  the  Genuine 
Characters  of  British  PlanU ;  with  a  familiar 
Introduction  to  the  Unnsean  System. 

By  William  Johns,  M.D.  F.L.&    F.H.a 

&C.  &C&C 

Printed  for  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown, 
and  Green. 
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WORKS 

PUBLISHUI 

By  J.  Ha&ding,  S2.  St.  James  Street. 

l.T«HE    FLORISTS    DI- 

^  RECTORY ;  A  Treatise  on  the  Cul- 
ture of  Flowen :  to  which  is  added,  a  Supple- 
mentary Diicertation  on  Soils,  Manures,  &c 
By  Jambs  BCadoock,  Florist.  A  New  Edition, 
improved  by  Curtis,  with  Notes,  exhibiting  a 
comparative  viewof  theO^nionsand  Practices 
of  Justice,  Eremerton,  Hon,  and  various 
Writers  in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Horti- 
cultural Transactions,  on  the  same  sut^ect; 
and  an  Appendix  on  the  Culture  of  the  Dahlia, 
Crrsaothemum,  Lobelia,  and  Tk«e  Mignionetle. 
Pnce  ISn  Plain,  or  with  the  Plates  bcautiAiily 
Coloured,  20s. 

2.  An  ESSAY  on  tlie  SOILS  and 
COMPOSTS  necessary  in  the  Prooagation  and 
Culture  of  the  iqore  Rare  and  Valuable  Orna- 
mental Trees,  Shruba,  Plants,  and  Flowers  of 
the  Pleasure-garden,  Flower-garden,  and 
Oreen 'bouse  Collection,  with  Instructions  for 
Compounding  and  Preparing  them,  and  Hints 
on  tne  best  mode  of  procuring  Substitutes, 
where  the  proper  Materials  cannot  be  easily 

Socured.    By  Thomas  Haynbs,  Nurseryman, 
mo.    Price  5s. 

S.  HALL'S  CONCISE  TREA- 
TIBE  on  tbe  most  efActual  Method  of  DE- 
8TROYING  HEATH  and  tuminc  the  Soil 
into  good  Pasture ;  with  an  infallable  Mode  of 
Covering  Rocks  and  Barren  Hills  with  Ver- 
dure,  ftc.  iirc.  8vo.    Price  7s. 

4.  DIRECTIONS  for  CULTI- 
VATING  the  CRAMBE  MARITIMA,  or 
SEA- KALE,  for  tlie  Use  of  the  Table.  By 
yfiusku  CiKTis.  A  New  Edition,  with  addi- 
tions, detailing  the  latest  Improvements  In  the 
Practice,  with  -Ptetes.    Price  V».  6d. 

5.  A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE 
on  the  GROWTH  and  CULTURE  of  the 
GOOSEBERRY,  including  n  Catalogue  of  the 
most  esteemed  Varieties  cultivated  in  England 
and  Scotland.    By  Lbvinobton.    Price  28.6d. 

6.  A  TREATISE  on  the  CUL- 
TURE of  POTATOES,  with  a  List  of  the 
Best  Sorts,  and  Hints  on  their  Application  in 
Feeding  Stock.    New  Edition.    Price  fik. 

7.  HINTS  on  the  FORMATION 
of  GARDENS  and  PLEASURE  GROUNDS, 
with  Designs  in  various  Styles  of  Rural  Embel- 
lishment, comprixing  Plans  for  laying  out 
Flower,  Fruit,  and  Kitchen-gardens,  and  the 
Arrangiement  of  Glass-houses,  Hot-walls,  and 
Stoves,  &c.  adapted  to  Villa  Grounds,  from  one 
nerch  to  100  acres ;  4to.  with  SO  Plates.    Price 

8.  THE  GREEN-HOUSE  COM- 
PANION, comprising  a  general  Course  of 
Green-house  and  Conservatorv  Practice 
throughout  the  Year,  including  alf  the  Plants 
In  Green-house  Cultivation,  with  the  Treat- 
ment of  Flowprs  and  Bulbous  l*lants  in  Rooms, 
with  Rules.    Second  Edition.    Price  I4«. 

9.  THE  FARMER'S  ACCOUNT 
BOOK  for  182a  A  new  Edition,  improved. 
This  Work  Is  a  Collection  of  Forms  ruled 
for  keeping  tlie  Accounts  of  a  Farming  Esta. 
blishment  of  magnitude,  and  being  founded 
upon  long  experience  in  Rural  Management, 
will  prove  highly  useful  to  Landholders,  Far. 

™*"'  ^^'^f^'^*  **^*  Continued  annually. 
Price  21«.  for  a  Year,  or  lOs.  6d.  for  Half  a 
Year's  Book. 

10.  FARMER'S  MEMORAN- 
DUM BOOK,  for  isaa  This  is  an  Abridg- 
ment of  the  above  work,  and  conUlns  a  Selw- 


tkm  of  the  most  unAd  aad  easy  7U>les,adsrt8d 
to  the  Business  and  Acoounls  of  a  small  Fam. 
Price  lOi.  6d.  ^ 

11.  THE  LABOR  BOOK,  con- 
sisting of  ruled  Forms  for  keeping  an  Account 
of  workmen's  Labor  and  Wages  for  a  Year. 
Price  9s. 

12.  THE  DAIRY  ACCOUNT 
BOOK,  for  keeping  an  Account  of  Milk  and 
Butter  produced,  consumed,  &c.    Price  7s. 

13.  ESSAYS  on  the  MANAGE- 
MENT of  the  Dairy,  including  the  Modern 
Practice  of  the  best  DiatricU  in  the  Manufiic- 
ture  of  Cheese  and  Butter ;  founded  on  30 
year^  practice.  B/  J.  Twamlrt  and  othen. 
A  New  Edition,  enlarged.    Price  7s. 

14.  FLORA  RUSTICA;  A  De-  ' 
scription  of  the  Plants  In  common  Cultivation  ; 
pointing  out  such  as  are  useftil  m  injurious  in 
Husbandry,  with  occasional  Remarks  on  their 
Mode  of  Culture,  and  Observations  on  tbe  Appli- 
cation of  such  as  are  adapted  to  the  Service  of 
the  Arts.  ftc.  Bv  Professor  Maktyn.  Illustrated 
by  144  Coloured  Plates,  engraved  by  Nodder, 
8va    Price  21. 12s.  6d. 

15.  RADCLIFFS  REPORT  on 
the  AGRICULTURE  of  EASTERN  and 
WESTERN  FLANDERS,  made  under  the 
Authority  of  the  Farming  Society  of  Irriand. 
This  work  contains  minute  details  of  Flemish 
Husbandry ;  and  being  written  by  an  AuthcNr 
of  great  practical  experience  in  Agriculture, 
suggesu  many  Hints  on  new  Crops,  and  im- 
proved processes,  well  worth  the  attention  of 
the  British  Farmer.  With  12  Plates,  descrip. 
tive  of  Machinery,  Farm  Buildings,  UseAil 
Implements,  ftc.  &c.    Price  15s. 

IG.  A  SKETCH  of  the  AGRI- 
CULTURE of  a  DISTRICT  in  tbe  SOUTH 
of  FRANCE.  Trsnsbited  from  the  French  of 
the  Baron  Picot  de  la  Peyrouse.  To  which  are 
added.  Notes  by  an  English  A^^culturist,  Bvo. 
Price  fis. 

17.  GRECE*S  FACTS  and  OB- 
SERVATIONS on  the  HUSBANDRY  of 
CANADA,  and  Practical  Guide  to  Emigrants. 
Price  78. 

18.  A  TREATISE  on  MILDEW, 
and  the  CULTIVATION  of  WHEAT,  in* 
eluding  HinU  on  the  Use  of  Lime,  Chalk, 
Mari,  Clay,  Gypsum,  &c  By  Fkancis  Blarib. 
Steward  and  Agent  to  T.  W:  Coke,  Esq.  Price 
Is.  6d. 

19.  ESSAY  on  the  CONVER- 
SION of  ARABLE  LAND  into  PASTURE, 
by  transplanting  Turf;  and  on  other  Rural 
Su^ts.    New  Edition,  by  the  same    Price 

'm  ANESSAYontheMANAGE- 
MENT  of  FARM-YARD  MANURE,  and 
Formation  of  Compost:  accompanied  with  a 
Plate,  and  Descripbon  of  the  Inverted  Horse 
Hoe,  invented  by  the  same  Author.  New 
Edition.    Price  2s. 

21.  A  TREATISE  on  the  MA- 
NAGEMENT of  HEDGES,  and  HEDGE- 
ROW  TI MBER,  by  the  same.    Price  2S. 

22.  A  TREATISE  on  the  SMUT 

in  WHEAT,  and  danger  of  spoiliog  the  Seed 
in  Pickling,  &C.&&  By  the  Same,    nice  Is.  6d. 

23.  JOHNSON'S  ESSAY  on  the 
U.SES  of  SALT  for  Agricultural  Purposes,  and 
in  Horticulture ;  containing  Practical  Instruc- 
tions for  its  employment  iuManure,  in  the  Feed- 
ing of  Cattle,  &c  A  New  Edition,  with  Ex- 
periments and  Illustrations  Arom  the  latest 
Authorities.    8vo.  Price  fis. 
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24.  HORNBY'S  DISSERT- 
ATION on  LIME,  and  ita  Use  and  Abuse  in 
Agriculture ;  embracing  a  view  of  Its  chemical 
eflects,  and  of  the  nature  of  Bianure*  in  gene* 
ral.    New  Edition,  price  Sk. 

25.  GYLLENBORGY'S  NATU- 
RAL and  CHEMICAL  PRINCIPLES  of 
AGRICULTURE,  with  Remarks  and  Addi- 
ticms.  By  W.  PiLKiNTON,  Land  Surveyor.  8vo. 
price  IOl 

26.  GRISEN THWAITE'S  NEW 
THEORY  of  AGRICULTURE}  in  which 
the  Nature  of  Soils,  Crops,  and  Manure  Is  ex- 

?lained,  and  the  aiipUcation  of  Bones,  Gypsum, 
ime.  See  &c.,  determined  on  Scientific  Prin- 
cipies,  price  6s. 

27.  DEARN'S  HINTS  on  an  IM- 
PROVED MODE  of  BUILDING,  with  a  view 
to  render  external  Walls,  whether  of  Cottaras, 
or  more  important  Buildings,  dr^  and  durable, 
consistent  with  economv ;  to  which  are  added. 
Observations  on  the  Udc  of  Sand-Stone  and 
Brick.    8va  with  Plates,  price  4dL  Gd. 

28.  OBSERVATIONS  on  LAY- 
ING OUT  FARMS  in  Uie  Scotch  style,  adapU 
ed  to  England :  and  remarks  on  the  importance 
of  the  Berwickshire  system  of  management  to 
the  general  Improvement  of  Landed  Property. 
By  J.  C.  LouooN,  F.L&^This  work  is  illus. 
trated  by  Thirty-eight  PUtes,  descriptive  of 
Farm  Buildings,  machinery,  plans,  for  Road- 
making,  embanking,  and  other  rural  Improve- 
ments, in  villas,  eirdens,  Csrms,  and  pleasure 
grounds.  Folio,  31.  Ss.,  or  with  coloured  plates, 
price  51.  5s. 

29.  COLLECTION  of  DESIGNS 
for  rural  RETREATS,  COTTAGES,  and 
VILLAS;  principally  In  the  Gothic  style  of 
architecture,  with  their  plans  laid  down  lo  a 
scale,  and  other  appendages,  including  copious 
descriptions,  forming  a  useful  body  of  infonn- 
ation  on  the  design  and  execution  of  Rural 
Buildings,  according  to  the  particular  object  for 
which  Uiey  are  intended.  By  Jambs  Malton, 
Architect,  4to.  with  34  Plates,  price  2L  lSs.6d.I 

SO.  HINTS  on  the  DUTIES  and 
QUALlFICATIONSof  LAND  STEWARDS 
and  AGENTS.  comprisinR  Practical  Directions 
(br  conducting  Repairs,  Alterations,  Buildings, 
and  other  Improvements ;  with  a  Plan  for  tne 
Managemeut  of  neglected  Estates,  he  &c. 
price  u.  6d. 

31.  SIR  JOHN  SEBRIGHT  on 
the  ART  of  IMPROVING  the  BREEDS  of 
DOMESTIC  ANIMALS;  explained  in  a 
Letter  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,Baronct,  price  Ss  6d. 

32.  PEALL'S  TREATISE  on 
the  FOOT- ROT  in  SHEEP;  including  Re. 
marks  on  the  Cause,  Method  of  Cure,  and 
Means  of  preventing  .that  destructive  Malady, 

S3.  ESSAY  on  DOG  BREAK- 
ING. By  W.  Flotd,  Gamekeeper  to  Sir  John 
Sebright,  price  Ss.  6d. 

.'^4.  The  GAME  BOOK,  or 
SPORTSMAN'S  JOURNAL,  Ruled,  to  keep 
an  Account  of  Cteme,  when,  where,  and  by 
whom  killed ;  how  disposed  of,  as  presents  or 
otherwise ;  and  other  particulars  interesting  to 
the  Sportsman,  Gamekeeper,  ftc  Price  7a, 
lOs.  6a.,  2U.,  50s.,  and  upwards,  according  to 
the  size  and  style  of  binding  required. 

85.  The  ANGLER'S  BOOK,  or 
Account  of  Fish,  when,  where,  and  by  whom 
killed ;  how  disposed  of,  &c.  &c.  price  vs. 

36.  OBSERVATIONS  on  t!ie 
MODE  of  BREAKING  and  MANAGING 
the  dlArent  kinds  of  HAWKS  used  in  FAL- 
CONRY.  By  Sir  John  Saundbu  Sbbkiqir. 
Baronet,  M.  P.    8vo.  price  5s.    In  the  Preu. 


WORKS <m  AGRICULTURE,  ^c. 

Printed  for  LoNOMAif,  Rsn,  Okmb,  Bbowit, 
and  Grsrn. 

An  ENCYCLOPiEDIA  of 
AGRICULTURE;  or  the  llieory  and  Prac. 
tice  of  the  Valuation.  Transfer,  Improvement, 
and  Management  of  Landed  Property :  and  the 
Cultivation  and  Economy  of  the  Animal  and 
Vegetable  Productions  of  Agriculture,  includ. 
In^  all  the  latest  Improvements:  a  general 
History  of  Agriculture  in  all  countries,  and  a 
statistical  View  of  its  present  State  with  Sug. 

festlons  for  its  Aiture  Progress  in  the  British 
sles.  By  J.  C  Loudon,  F.LS.  H.&  &c  Author 
of  the  Encyclopiedia  of  Gardening.  Illustrated 
with  upwards  of  800  Engravings  on  Wood,  by 
Branston,  price  2L  10s.  boards. 

ESSAY  on  the  BENEFICIAL 
DIRECTION  of  RURAL  EXPENDITURE. 
By  RoBBBT  A.  Slaney.  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law. 
In  12mo.  price  6s.  0d.  boards. 

The  SCIENCE  of  AGRICUL- 
TURE; comprising  a  Commentary  and  com- 
parative InvestintioD  of  tl>e  Agricultural  Che. 
mistrv  of  Mr.  Kirwan  and  Sir  Humphry  Davy ; 
and  the  Code  of  Agriculture  of  Sir  John  Sin. 
Clair,  Sir  J.  Banks,  and  other  authors  on  the 
Subject  By  Joasra  Haywabo.  1  VoL  8vo. 
price  7s.  boards. 

"  The  volume  now  before  us  shows  a  habit  of 
observation  and  Inference,  and  blends  much 
practical  knowledge  In  conflrmation  of  theory."* 
—MonthUy  Review. 

The  ART  of  VALUING  RENTS 
and  TILLAGES,  and  the  Tenant's  Right  on 
entering  and  quitling  Farms.  By  J.  S.  Bayldon, 
Land- Agent  and  Api)raiser.  Second  Editiou, 
8va  Price  7s.  boards.  With  the  Plan  of  a  Farm 
of  S4S  Acres. 

A  NEW  SYSTEM  of  SHOEING 
HORSES;  with  an  Account  of  the  various 
Modes  practised  l^  diflbrent  Nations ;  and  Ob. 
servations  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Feet  connected 
with  Shoeing.  By  Joesra  Goodwin,  Esq.,  late 
Veterinary  Surgeon  to  His  Majesty,  and  Mem- 
ber  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  Second 
Edition,  8va  Illustrated  by  Platei,  prioelSs.  bda. 

REMARKS  on  the  PRESENT 
SYSTEM  of  ROAD  MAKING,  with  Observa. 
tlous  deduced  Arom  Practice  and  Ex{ierience. 
By  John  I.oudon  M'Adam,  Esq.,  General  ^ir- 
veyor  of  the  Roads  in  the  Bristol  District  The 
Eighth  Edition,  with  an  additional  Chapter  on 
converting  the  Pavements  of  Towns  into  Stoned 
Roads.    Ui  8va  price  7b.  Gd.  boards^ 

OBSERVATIONS  on  the  MA- 
NAGEMENT  of  TRUSTS  for  the  CARE  of 
TURNPIKE  ROADS^  as  regards  the  Repair 
of  the  Road,  the  Expenditure  of  the  Revenue, 
and  the  Appointment  and  Quality  of  Executive 
Officers ;  and  upon  the  Nature  and  Efltet  of 
the  present  Road  Law  of  this  Kingdom,  illus- 
trated by  Examples  tram  a  PracticaTExpcrience 
of  Nine  Years.  By  J.  Louoon  M'Adam,  £^ 
In  Svo.  price  6b.  boards. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  to 
render  the  ART  of  BREWING  more  easy 
wherein  is  exempli  fled  the  Method  of  Brewing 
the  several  Sorts  of  Malt  Liuuor  most  generally 
esteemed ;  accompanied  by  Instructions  for  the 
Purchase  of  Malt  and  Hops  ;  also,  particular 
Directions  for  the  general  Management  of  the 
Brewery,  with  Tables  of  the  net  Excise  Duties 
on  Strong  and  Table  Beer.  The  whole  rendered 
fismiliar  for  the  Public  or  Private  Brewer.  By 
C.  N.  Hatman,  Common  Brewer.  In  12ma 
with  an  Engraving,  price  4e.  6d.  boards,  the 
Second  Edition. 
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WORKS  on  GARDENING, 

Frintad  for  LoxaMAir,    Rxbb,  Obmb,  Bbown, 
and  OftSBN. 

AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of 

^  *-  GARDENING}  compridng  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Horticulture,  Floriculture, 
Aitoriculture,  and  Landscape  Gardening; 
including  all  the  latest  Improvements ;  a  Ge- 
neral  History  of  Gardening  in  all  Countries ; 
and  a  Sutistical  View  of  its  present  State,  with 
Suggestions  for  its  ftiture  Progress,  in  the 
British  Islca.  Bjr  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L&  H.S. 
&c  A  New  Edition,  in  one  large  volume,  8va 
closely  printed,  with  upwards  of  Seven  Hundred 
Engravings  on  Wood.    Price  SI. 

THE  GARDENER'S  REMEM- 
BRANCER: containing  Practical  Methods  of 
Gardenine,  both  in  the  Natural  Way,  and  in 
the  Artificial  Forcing  Scheme.  By  James 
Macphail,  Twenty  Years  Gardener  and  Stewaid 
to  the  late  Earl  of  Liverpool.  Second  Edition, 
corrected  and  improved,  12mo.    IMce  7s.  Gd. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  HORTI- 
CULTURE; comprising  a  Practical  System 


FLORA  CONSPICUA;  a  Se- 
lection of  the  most  Ornamental  Floweiing, 
Hardv,  ExoUc,  and  Indigenous  Trees,  Shnibs, 
and  HertMoeous  Plan  to,  forfmbelUshing  Flower 
Gardens  and  Pleasure  Grounds  :  The  Generic 
and  Specific  Names,  the  Classes  and  Orders, 
and  distinguishing  Characters,  in  strict  agrocu 
ment  with  Linnsnis ;  the  RemaricB  as  to  calti. 
vation,  treatment,  and  propagation ;  the  paiti. 
.cular  earth  for  each  plant :  ito  neight  of  growth ; 
month  of  flowering;  and  native 'country.  By 
RicHAKO  MoBue,  F.L.a  Ac  Author  of  "  Es- 
savs  on  Landscape  Gardening,"  Ac  No.  X. 
price  Ss.  6d.  containing  Four  coloured  figures : 

HI.  Bignonia  Radicam,  Ash-leaved  TnunpeU 
flower. 

22.  AamUum  rariegahm.  Variegated  WolTs 

Bane. 
2S.  Daphne  Cneomm,  Trailing  Daphne. 
24  IMium  Concoior,  One  coloured  LUy. 

Drawn  and  Engraved  from  living  specimens 
by  William  Clark. 

May  be  had  Nos.  I.  to.  IX.  price  3s.  6d.  each. 
ESSAYS  on  LANDSCAPE  GAR- 


tL^ tJS^SS*iw  SilS^flSS.  Twi'i'    ^.ENIN^  J  •»«*  *>n  "«»'»"?  Picturesque  Efffect 
H^*  f*??^""*?.!*7  f'^JJ??^".??^  ^^_?^-    y»th  Rural  Scenery :  containing  DScctions  for 

Laying  out  and  Improving  the  Grounds  connect- 
ed with  a  Country  Residence.  By  Richaeo  Hob- 
Bia,  F.L.S.  &c.    Handsomely  printed  in  royal 


tually  trained.  Also,  a  Comparative  Invest! 
ntion  of  the  Foundation  and  Application  of 
Physiological  Principle*  of  Mr.  Ikirwan,  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  Mrs.  Ibbetson,  and  Messrs. 
Hitt,  Forsyth,  and  Knight,  To  which  is  added. 
An  EasAT  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Pink 
Applb;  and  a  Description  of  a  Liquid  Bfa- 
nure  adapted  to  all  Plants,  and  the  Bfanner 
of  applying  it  Together  with  an  Essay  on  the 
Natubx  and  Pbopbbtibs  of  Hbat,  diflPUsed  by 
the  Introduction  of  a  Current  of  Warm  Air, 
heated  bv  Steam.  By  Joheph  Haywabo.  The 
Second  £dition,  with  Plates.    Price  12s.  bds. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  CUL- 
TURE and  MANAGEMENT  of  FRUIT 
TREES,  In  which  a  New  Method  of  Pruning 
and  Trainins  is  Ailly  described.  To  which  is 
added,  A  New  and  Improved  Edition  of  Ob. 
bbbvations  on  the  Disbasbs,  Dbvectb,  and 
iNiUBiBS  In  all  Kinds  of  Fbuit  and  Fobbst 
Tbbbs  :  with  an  Account  of.  a  Particular  Mb. 
THOD  of  CiiBB.  Published  by  Order  of  Govem- 
meni.  By  William  Fobsytm,  F.  A.  SL  and 
F.SL  A.  Gardenorto  His  Mi^ty  at  Kensington 
and  St  James's.  In  8va  Seventh  Edition, 
with  Plates  and  Portraito.  Price  ISs.  boards. 
This  Edition  conuins  Additions  of  New  Fniiu 
and  References  to  their  Figures ;  also  a  Calen. 
darial  Index. 

THE  DIFFERENT  MODES  of 
CULTIVATING  the  PINE  APPLE,  ft-om 
ito  first  Introduction  into  Europe  to  the  late 
Improvemento  of  T.  A.  KnigbL  Esq.  By  a 
Member  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  In  9vo. 
Price  9s.  boards,  with  74  Wood  l&gravings. 
exhibiting  the  best  Plans  of  Pine  Stones  and 
Pits. 

LECTURES  on  the  ELEMENTS 
of  BOTANY.  Containing  the  Descriptive 
Anatomy  of  those  Organs  on  which  the  Growth 
and  Preservation  of  the  Vegetable  depend.  In 
Svo.  price  IL  8s.  boards,  with  nates  and 
numerous' Wood  Cuts.  By  Anthony  Todd 
Thompson,  M.D.  F.L.& 

SYLVA  FLORIFERA,  the 
SHRUBBERY ;  containing  an  Historical  and 
Botanical  Account  of  the  Flowering  Shrubs 
and  Trees  which  now  ornament  the  Shrubbery, 
the  Parkf  and  Rural  Scenes  in  general ;  with 
Observations  on  the  Formation  of  Ornamental 
Plantations  and  IMcturcsque  Scenery.  By 
Hbnby  Phiups,  F.H.S.  Author  of  tlie  *'  His. 
torr  of  FVuite  known  in  Great  Britain,**  and  the 
**  History  of  Cultivated  VegeUbles.'^  S  Vote. 
Svo.    Pnoe  11.  Is  boards. 


quarto,  iUustrsted  with  Six  Plates,  some  of 
which  arc  coloured,  price  11.  J  Is.  6d.  extra 
boards. 

FIRST   STEPS    to    BOTANY, 

intended  as  popular  Illustrations  of  the  Science, 
leading  to  ito  Study  as  a  Branch  of  General 
Education.  By  Jambs  L.  Dbuhmo.vd,  M.  D. 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the 
Belfast  Academical  Institution.  12m'a  with 
100  Wood  Cuto,  comprising  900  Flgtires.  Price 
as.  boanU. 

"  This  answers  more  completely  to  the  pro- 
per  notion  of  an  Introductioh  to  Botany  tnan 
any  work  we  have  teenr^Ectectic  Revieiv. 

CONVERSATIONS  on  BOTA- 
NY, with  21  Engravings.  The  Rfth  Edition, 
cnlaiged,  in  1  VoL  12roo.  Price  78.  6d.  plain, 
or  12s.  coloured.  ITic  otyect  of  this  Work  is  to 
enable  young  persons  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  vegetable  productions  of  their  native  coun. 
try  J  tor  this  purpose,  the  arrangement  of  Lin- 
n«us  is  briefly  explained,  and  a  native  plant  of 
each  class  (with  a.few  exceptions)  is  examined, 
and  illustrated  by  an  engraving;  and  a  short 
account  is  added  of  some  of  the  principle  fo- 
reign species. 

THE  ENGLISH  FLORA.     By 

Sit  James  E.  SMrrn,  President  of  the  Dnncan 
Society,  &&&C.  Vols.  1,  2,  &  8va  Price  12s. 
each,  boards. 

So  much  has  been  done  in  Botany  since  the 
Publication  of  this  Author's  Floba  Bbitan. 
nica,  and  English  Botany,  especially  with 
regard  to  natural  affinities ;  and  he  has  for 
thirty  years  past  found  so  much  to  correct,  in 
the  characters  and  svnonyms  of  British  Planto, 
that  this  will  be  entirely  an  Original  Work. 
The  language  also  is  attempted  to  be  reduced 
to  a  correct  standard.  The  genera  are  reformed, 
and  the  species  defined,  fh>m  practical  ob- 
servation i  and  it  is  hoped  the  expectations  of 
British  Botanisto  will  not  be  disappointed. 

"  These  two  volumes  are  composed  with 
such  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject,  with 
such  an  undeviattug  aim  at  accuracy,  and  with 
such  an  invariable  respect  for  candour  and  for 
truth,  that  we  look  forward  to  the  completion 
of  the  work  as  an  event  of  national  importance 
to  the  science  of  IMany.**—Monthfy  Itevkw. 

k^  The  Work  will  be  completed  in  Five 
Volumes. 
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PART  L      • 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIOMS. 


Art.  L  Sketches  of  the  BoUinical^  Horticultural^  Agronomical 
and  Rural  Circumstances  of  Spain.  By  Don  Mariano  La 
Gasca,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Madrid. 

Q  PAIN*  enjoys  ja  prodigious  diversity  of  climates,  which 
enables  her  to  propagatfc»  at  small  expense,  the  greater 
part  of  the  most  precious  vegetable  productions  found  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Thisf  is  clearlv  manifested  by  the 
vomerous  plants  from  hot  countries  which  thrive  in  her 
jrardensy  and  which  were  introduce^  by  private  individuals, 
•  ntxn  laudiEd>le  curiosity,  or  enlightened  patriotism.  Those 
which  are  the  production  oC  northern  regions  are  also  found 
growing  spontaneously  both  on  the  summits  of  her  high  mounr 
tains  and  on  their  sloping  sides. 

These  fine  dimositions  of  nature  would,  doubtless,  have  been 
turned  to  their  aavantage  by  the  inhabitants,  had  not  a  depraved 
legislation  been  purposely  throwing,  for  the  space  of  more  than 
t^reehundredyears,in8urmountableobstacles  in  thewayof  their 
eflbrts.  A  great  many  enlightened  and  patriotic  Spaniards  have 
repeatedly,  though  fruitlessly,  endeavoured  to  overcome  them, 
recaving  as  a  reward  for  their  benevolent  zeal,  sad  and  bitter 
disappomtments,  persecutions,  dungeons,  the  galleys,  expatria* 
tion,  and  even  death.  Such  has  been  the  result  of  their  tous,  and 
such  will  it  ever  be,  in  countries  where,  as  in  my  unfortunate 
native  land,  there  is  noliber^  to  permit  the  difiiision  of  useful 
Jnowkdfle  through  the  medinm  of  th^  Vtmh  — -  whert  only 
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those  otgects  are  enooaraged  which  aie  not  only  useless  but 
hurtful  to  the  national  wel&re,  —  where  no  guarantee  is  to 
be  had  for  the  security  of  individuals  and  theur  pnq^erty,  — 
and  where  they  cannot  call  the  soil  their  own,  or  cultivate  it 
acDDiding  to  tlieir  pleasure  or  Iree  irilL  .  ' 

.:  The  r«rid«r  \ntL  ^dd«ft  evident  \fi6dh  \A  tttede  iMAA  fiMi 
the  perusal  of  the  following  pages. 

botanic'  gardens. 

The  only  botanical  caidens  existing  at  the  present  period 
in  Spain  are^  that  of  A£ulrid,  which  is  denominated  the  Royal 
Botanical  Garden ;  those  belonging  to  the  four  schools  of 
Pharmacy  establbhed  at  Madrid,  Seville,  Barcelona,  and 
Santiago ;  that  of  the  College  of  Surgery  at  Cadiz ;  that  of  the 
university  of  YidoKJa^in^  the  Board  of 

Commerce  of  JBarcelona,  devoted  principally  to  agronomical 
botany.  In  1818  the  govgrnment^^ave  orders  for  six  more 
gardens,  also  for  the  study  of  affronomical  botany,  to  be  esta- 
blished at  Burgos,  Seville,  Toledo^  Valencia^  Biidajoe,  and 
twn;  bcft  though  professors  were. nominated  to  them  alL  Ft 
was  only  in  Seville^  Toledo,  and  Valencia  that  schools  had 
actually  been  opened,  even  in  I'S^O.  The  botanical  garden 
of  Carthagena,  being  within  reach  of  cannon-shot  fro^i  that  ciU', 
Spvas  defstroyed  in  1 808,  and  hos  'rtfeVer  'been  restbr^d.  The 
lioi»rors  of  war  also  put  an  ehd  t6  that  which  hkA  erfsted 
"at  ^aragoza  ever  since  1 796,  ahA  whicih  was  uiid^r  "the^^ 
ftlediate  protection  of  the  enliffhtened  "scfcie^  Cklled  « lli^ 
1?rlerifls  of '&e  Couritryj*'  whb  lormerry  contributed  ^6  tSfec- 
tu^ly  to  diffuse  throughout  die  nation  *fhe  ttiost  Hitftil  kttoxri. 
Ifedge  by  means  of  ^eir  writings,  mhI  by  the  establifehbt&it  • 
6f  the  acaclemy  of  feelles  Let'tres,  anfl  sdiools  of  J|lnbllfe 
'Economy,  mathematics,  chemistry,  1i>6tany,  anA  tigticiA<ire,-<j 
by  the  erection  of  a  cabinet  of  natural  histdry,  — "by  the'ttttolid 
distribiitibh  of  prizes,— "by  theh-labduh  to  perfect  thfe  >ai^(AB  of 
teacKihg'the  first  rudiments  of  learning ;  and,1a^tly,^ym'ertlai 
blfshment  (»f  the  WLonte  Tio  *  for  liustaddfneh.  In  m  y«l- 
't826,  the  same  patriotic  body  solicited  assist&iide  *rdtn  m 
^dverrimentto  re-establish  their  ancieiit  garden,  lP«^l^§J|^*^ 
hiake  iiew  iniproveinents  in  it ;  but  I  anfi  igftdYaftt  ybOT^t 
ihey  Obtained  it  The  botanical  gafdfen  Wdhgitig  tb  ^ 
Bdhool  df  "Physicians  of  feville,  touiiilea  '\i3  «i{I«>  J-  ^^"^ 
auggestion  of 'bis  first  physician,  'the  *c6WbfatM  Ddh  Sa^ 


cuetiDg  but  a  very  trifling  intereit, . 


C3inri»  has  aho  ceased  to  exist:  the  same  fiite  has  attended 
the  botamcoHE^ranoniical  flarden  of  Valladolid,  which  €»wed 
ib  finindatioii,  in  1805^  chiefly  to  the  illustrious  bishop  Don- 
Joan  Antooio  Hernandez  de  Ijarrea,  a  model  of  learning 
and  patriotism^  and  which  was  supported  by  the  members  of 
the  Economical  Society  of  the  same  city  till  the  invasion  of 
Kapoleon. 

The  botsiucal  garden  of  Madrid^  foun(kd  in  1755)  and 
placed  in  die  royd  country  seat^  called  El  Soto  de  Migaa 
Cftlientes,  on  the  left  banks  of  the  riyer  Manaanares,  and  at 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  city,  was  transferred  in  1 78S  to 
die  place  where  it  now  stands  within  the  walls  of  Madrid.  It  ia 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  magnificent  promenade  of  the 
Pradoy  from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  an  d^ant  iron 
railing;  on  the  south  by  that  of  Atocha^  on  the  east  by  the 
garden  of  the  Bueo  Retiro,  and  on  the  north  by  that  of  the 
monks  of  St.  Oerome^  and  by  the  sumptuous  building  of  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  erected  by  the  wise  and  munificent 
Charles  III.,  and  which  is  now  the  Museum* of  Pictures;  birt 
another  very  handsome  building  is  to  be  erected  for  natural 
histoiy  in  the  Prado,  so  that  in  this  re4>ect  it  will  hereafter  be 
one  of  the  most  splendid  museums  in  Europe.  (Link^s  Trails 
m  PortngaU  and  through  France  and  Spain,  p.  lOS.)  lu  figure 
is  an  irregular  polygon;  it  has  two  principal  gates,  of  an  ex** 
eellent  style  df  architecture,  as  entrances  for  the  publtc,  and 
fi>mr  other  gates  for  the  private  service  of  the  garden.  Ita 
eslent  is  twenty *eightianegadas*  (about  forty-«two  acres),  snd 
is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts.  Tlie  largest  of  these  has 
about  eighteen  fenegadas ;  it  is  divided  firom  east  to  west  inta 
two  equal  parts  by  a  magnificent  walk  of  aboot  six^  feet 
breads  beginning  at  (he  principal  gate  of  dse  Prado^  and  ter* 
-  ttunating  at  a  iMmdsome  portico  that  leads  to  the  lecturing 
ball;  and  from  north  to  south  into  three  plots,  two  of  which, 
the  smallest,  are  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  practical 
school  of  botany,  and  to  contain  such  plants  and  per* 
enniab  mb  have  not  been  examined.  Each  of  these  plote 
is  Bobdivided  into  four  eqnat  quarters,  and  these  into,  as 
many  other  divisions,  except  the  two  upper  ones,  which  have 
only  three :  in  the  centre  of  each  there  is  a  small  fountain) 
whose  waters  are  brought  dirough  subterraneous  pipes  flfom 
the  two  prindps!!  reservoirs  intended  for  irrigation,  which 
hnvie  their  origin  in  fi,  source  near  the  Plaza  de  Tovos,  at 

*  A  fimegki  is  a  measure  contaioiiis  about  a  hundred  weight;  ^nd  a  fan^ 
iiii^^etatent  of  anUe  land  which  takes  a  fimega  oTirsd^  alKMK  1^  sere; 
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about  a  mile  from  the  garden,  and  from  -  two .  draw-welb 
sitaated  at  its  western  extremity.  Each  division  b  snbdi-- 
▼ided  by  walks  a  foot  and  a  half  broad  into  two  hondred. 
and  eighty  beds,  two  feet  square,  and  half  a  foot  deep,  in< 
each  ot  which  only  one  species  of  plant  is  cultivated.  Thes&. 
divisions  are  enclosed  by  fences  formed  of  common  rose-trees 
(rosa  gallica,  Lin.);  and  between  these  and  the^  beds  there  is  a 
broad  walk,  with  a  border  about  three  feet  wide,  in  which 
different  ornamental  plants,  most  of  them  liliaceous,  are  sym- 
metrically arrangedatequaldistances,in  masses.  There  is  ext^- 
nally,  .between  the  said  fences  of  rose-trees  and  the  walks  of  the 

Sirden,  a  border  or  platband  about  four  feet  broad,  bomided  on 
e  outside  by  an  edge  of  myrtle  or  box,  about  ten  inches  high, 
where  large  umbrageous  trees,  generally  exotics,  are  planted, 
about  eighteen  feet  distant  from  each  other,  the  shade  of  which 
preserves  in  summer  the  plants  of  the  school  from  the  exces- 
sive heat  of  the  sun,  and  without  which  they  would  inevitably 
Eerish.  The  spaces  left  between  tree  and  tree  are  occupied 
y  shrubs  or  dwarf-trees,  which  may  be  pruned;  as  the 
yew-tree,  Viburnum  tinus,  Prunus  laurocerasus,  Rosmarinus 
officinalis,  Ruscus  aculeatus,  .&c. ;  or  by  those  naturally  of 
a  fine  shape,  as  the  Robinia  hispida  and  umbraculitora, 
Medicago  arborea,  Cytisus  austriacus  and  laburnum,  Spartium 
junceum,  &c. ;  and  by  various  herbaceous  plants  of  orna- 
ment, such  as  iris,  wall-flowers,  columbines,  different  kinds  of 
candy-tuft  or  rock-cress,  dahlias,  pseonies,  common  day-lily, 
aiid  yellow  day-lily,  ranunculus,  anemones,  upright  larkspurs, 
a  great  many  varieties  of  common  gillyflowers,  speedwells, 
primroses,  sun-flowers,  star-worts,  wild  marygolds,  and  various 
others.  The  trunks  of  some  robust  trees  are  clothed  with 
creeping  shrubs,  as  ivy,  virgin's  bower,  virginian  silk-tree, 
trumpet-flower,  Coccoloba  sagittifolia,  which  flowers  and 
fruits  there  in  the  open  air;  two  kinds  of  sarsaparilla, 
Menispermum  canadense,  and  some  others.  The  divisions  of 
the  two  plots  appropriated  to  perennial  and  biennial  plants 
of  the  practical  school  are  divided  into  twelve  parts,  each  con- 
taining twenty-four  beds,  disposed  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, and  may  hold  about  eight  thousand  species,  a  number 
which  will  not  easily  be  collected  there,  considering  the  climate 
of  Madrid,  which  is  excessively  cold  in  winter,  and  very  hot 
in  summer.  It  was  projected  that  each  bed  should  have  an 
iron  ticket,  with  the  number  of  the  bed,  and  the  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  it  contained,  in  Spanish ;  but  this  plan  could 
not  be  carried  into  execution,  owing  principally  to  the  want  of 
funds.     Consequently  we  were  obuged  to  confine  our  tickela 
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to  the  spot  where  «ach  class,  order,  and  genus  began,  that  the 
number  of  the  beds  might  not  be  lost,  and  might  correspond 
with  that  of  the  systematic  catalogue  in  manuscript,  of  which 
there  are  two  copies,  ^his  catalogue  was  written  by  the  author 
of  this  sketch  in  1815,  having  before  him  the  printed 
catalogues  of  the  best  gardens  of  Europe^  and  is  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  sexual  system,  suppressing,  however,  Uie  fol- 
lowing classes  —  dodecandria,  monoecia;  dioecia,  and  poly- 
gamia. 

The  upper  plot  is  appropriated  principally  to  the  cultivation  of 
ornamental  plants,  and  its  walks  to  the  reception  diiring  the  sum- 
mer of  those  plants  which,  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the 
middle  of  Apnl  or  beginning  of  May,*  require  to  be  kept  .in  the 
green-houses.  In  consequence  of  this,  though  it  is  alsq  divided 
into  four  quarters,  the  divisions  are  more  numerous,  and  there- 
fore  smaller,  and  their  interior  divbion  is  changed,  at. least, 
once  every  two  years,  forming  various  figures  in  them,  some 
r^ular,  and  others  irregular.  The  transverse  walks  are 
considerably,  less  wide  than  those  of  the  two  lower  plots,  and 
are  all  planted  with  umbrageous  trees  and  fruit-trees  alter- 
nately, whose  shade  in  summer  protects  the  flower-pots  which 
are  placed  in  the  walks.  These  divisions  are  enclosed  by 
fences  made  of  rose-trees  of  various  descriptions ;  as  cabbage 
rose,  red  China  rose,  white  rose,  and  others ;  while  the  circular 
plots  of  the  crossings  are  crowned  with  a  border  in  the  manner 
of  a  garland,  formed  either  of  lavender,  thyme,  caf  s  thyme, 
sage»  savory,  se»-thrift,  wooUy-leaved  mouse-ear,  or  others,  and 
have  in  the  centre  a  tree  remarkable  either  for  its  handsome 
top  or  for  its  flowers.  At  each  of  their  extremities  there  is  a 
small  wood  planted  irregularly,  in  the  English  fashion ;  and 
at  the  upper  side  of  the  division  are  two  green-houses, 
170  feet  long  by  SO  wide,  running  from  north  to  south,  and 
presenting  a  handsome  vista  when  seen  from  the  promenade 
<^  the  Prado.  They  are  joined  by  the  portico  which  we  have 
said  terminates  the  principal  walk,  and  by  two  small  par- 
terres, situated  between  the  extremities  of  each,  and  a  vine 
bower.  Each  parterre  has  a  little  fountain,  which  furnishes 
water,  for  all  tne  squares  in  its  side.  The  flower-pots  are 
watered  with  watering-pots  made  of  tin,  which  are  filled  at  a 
beautiful  fountain  occupying  the  centre  of  a  cbcular  plot, 
which  is  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  large  one,  and  at  the 
junction,  of  the  four  principal  walks.  In  each  of  these  two 
plots  there  are  four  stone  seats,  placed  under  the  shade  of  the 
tirfied  trees  which  surround  them,  and  which  invite  to  repose 
those  visitors  who  in  the  morning  and  evening  of  spring 
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and   mniDBr   ore   atlncted  tkUker  ftrMsb  pkaaoit  «r 
CMTiotiijr* 

All  round  the  part  of  the  gardeo  which  we  have  jwrt  been 
deflcribing  diere  is  a  walk,  twenty-five  feel  bfoad,  moat  of 
which,  in  summer,  is  shaded  by  the  trees  {rianted  akmr 
the  borders;  the  ii4ude  of  the  upper  plot  is  enkowerea 
bjr  a  beaatifiil  treHis,  supported  with  iron  arehesy  and 
lormed  by  aixHit  tWienty  different  varielies  of  vines.  At 
the  western  extremity  of  this  plot  there  is  a  green-hnnm^ 
being  the'  south,  which  contains  mbout  4S00  flower- 
pots. It  is  tbe  best,  or  at  least  in  better  condition  dian  Ae 
rest,  in  that  establishment  A  sloping  bank,  jdanted  wilk 
lesinouB  trees,  among  which  there  is  the  cedar  of  Lebanowy 

7arate^  it  Co  the  south  from  the  odier  part  of  the  gtfdea, 
wbidb  we  shall  presently  treat ;  and  between  ibe  trellis- 
work  and  the  wall  that  separates  it  from  the  Baen-ReUro^  to 
Ae  east,  rises  in  the  centre  a  building,  in  which  diere  is  a  haH 
for  delivering  lectores,  a  seed-room,  and  another  apartnienty 
simOar  to  die  latter,  which  was  formerly  used  as  a  library. 
On  the  left  there  is  a  very  handsome  basin,  censtrnctad  oi 
liSO^  and  anodier  much  older  and  half  ruined,  as  well  nii  «nn 
of  the  draw-'weUs  above  mentioned ;  and  on  die  right  anoftber 
old  basin,  also  in  very  bad  condition,  «nd  a  |4et  an  winch 
they  prepare  die  different  soils. 

Near  the  principsil  gate,  at  the  western  extremity  of  lAie 
garden;  is  the  other  draw-well,  and  a  bouse  which  was  fer-» 
merly  inhabited  by  the  <;hi«f  gardener,  and  which  new  con- 
tains all  the  implements  belonging  to  the  botanical  eapedidoa 
of  Santa  F6  de  Bogota. 

In  180^  a  stove  was  constructed  fisr  the  plants  «f 
tropical  countries  ;  but  during  the  war  of  indi^pendcaice 
it  was  so  much  neglected,  that,  in  1814,  it  wns  naelessy 
and  :ha8  never  since  been  repaired.  In  the  same  ^eaav 
1803,  one  of  the  two  green-bouses  situated  at  die  eastern 
extremity,  'and  ikdng  the  west,  was  'fitted  'up  as  a  libraiy 
and  herbarium ;  but  both  this  building  and  its  corresponding 
one  were  some  years  ago  declared  ^y  the  architect  in  m 
ruinous  ^condition,  and,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  ap|^ 
oations  togovemmentibr  their  re-construcdon,  diey  cimtimm 
thMatening'to  bury'beneath  their Tuins  every  diing  which  they 
Goiltain. 

The  part  which  we  have  hitherto  described  is  iriiat  prin- 
oipally  constitutes  the  botanical  garden  of  Madrid ;  it  ^is 
AuBh  >*^sorted  to,  end  forms  one  of  the  most  deliffhtfhl  spots  «f 
the  uitpitnl  and  ii&«nvin>nB.    Itsbwdd  attd^sttai^^MilksydBalin 
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«Mat ^  which  the  rays  ef  the  sun  ean  hardly  penetrale  ^  itesititth 
liQH  on  a  gentle  mfp^  whieh  permits  die  whole  to  be  9een  rt 
a  g^aneei  the  great  variety  oF  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  with 
which  Its  waHcs  are  lined,  each  bearing  a  ticket  in  Spanish  with 
its  systematic  name;  the  creeping  plants  which  twine  round 
many  of  the  trees ;  the  multitude  of  fbwers  which  in  the  spring 
display  their  brilliant  hues,  and  fill  the  air  with  their  aromatfe 
perfumes;  the  gentle  murmur  of  the  waters  that  run  through 
the  trenches,  or  are  poured  fonth-by  the  fountains ;  —  all  thesis, 
united  to  the  humonious  songs  of  a  variety  of  singing-birds, 
which  have  fixed  their  abode  in  the  thickets,  give  to  the  bo- 
tanical garden  of  Madrid  a  decided  superiority  over  the  other 
pletoure-grounds  of  that  dly,  where  the  climate  during  the 
summer  is  exoessiv.ely  hot 

The  garden,  is  open  to  the  public  from  the  last  day  of  the 
month  of  Mav  to  the  hist  day  of  October,  and  from  hatf^past 
IbuF  in  the  afternoon  till  dnsR.  All  persons  decently  dressed 
are*admitted,  and  it  is  very  much  frequented  by  tbe  higher 
classes,  and  the  royal  fiimily.  In  the  morning,  those  only  are 
admitted  who  are  well  known,  and  those  who  have  a  ticket  of 
admission  frcHu  one  of  the  professors.  The  foreign  ambas- 
sadors may  go  in  with  their  fiimilies  at  any  hour  they  please, 
and'  at  all  seasons,  as  well  as  any  traveller  who  arrive?  at  the 
capital,  and  who,  if  he  be  himself  a  professor  or  an  amiiteur^ 
is  attended  ia  his  visit  by  one  of  the  professors  of  the  esta- 
blishment, who  presents  him  with  a  specimen  of  every  living 
plant  he  may  wish  for,  and,  in  case  of  the  professor^s  absence, 
he  is  attended  by  one  of  the  most  intelligent  gardeners.  The 
students  who  choose  to  repair  there  are  admitted  at  all  hours. 

The  other  smaller  division  of  the  gard^en,  of  which 
mention^  has  been  made,  is  situated  to  the  south-east,  and 
may  also  be  divided  into  upper  and  lower  parts.  The 
latter  is  a  prolongation  of  the  inferior  plot,  extending  over 
fimr  or  five  fimegadas  of  ground,  and  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  garden  by  a  fence  formed  of  the  common  shrub^ 
hare^s-ear,  white-thorn,  common^  privet,  syringa,  and  com- 
mon lilac  Two  thirds  of  it  form  a  single  division, 
-which  is  irregularly  divided  into  smaller  ones  by  means  of 
winding  walks,  in  the  style  of  those  in  die  English  gardens; 
It  is  used  also  for  rearing  fruit  trees,  and  as  a  depot  for  the 
vesidue  of  plants  which  serve  for  the  demonstrations,  and  fot 
4^-me(ficinal  herbs,  which  are  given  gratis  to  the  pubtici. 
The  remainii^  third  part,  on  which  foriderly  stood  the  leo*' 
torfaig^hall,  is  used  now  as  a  kitdien-«irden,  in  which  are 
wllraitediii  staial} p<M^tioM  various idnds of  v^jetabtes^  siidi 
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MB  .lettpcesy  cuiIifloweiB,  French  beBii8»  potatoes*  odioim^ 
love-applesy  ^•plants,  cucamben,  mdoDS,  pumpkuia^  /asp^- 
.TBgaUf  &c  and  some  fruit-trees.  His  department  is  ter- 
minated by  a  yard,  in  which  manure  is  collected,  and  where 
there  is  a  house  inhabited  by  the  oontractCMr,  who  fturnishes 
the  manure  required  for  the  garden,  and  who  draws  the 
water  from  the  draw-wells.* 

The  upper  part,  which  is  bounded  by  the  Buen  Retiro,  and 
with  which  it  communicates  by.a  gate,  forms  a  small  acclivity, 
.fit>m  which  a  great  part  of  the  city  and  its  environs  are  seen. 
.Its  most  elevated  point,  which  cannot  be  watered,  is  planted 
with  about  thirty  different  varieties  of  vine,  which  are  in  bad 
condition.  On  the  southern  slope  of  this  acclivity,  which  may 
be  watered,  there  is  about  half  a  fim^pida  of  ground  used  for 
the  cultivation  of  different  varieties  of  strawberries,  garden- 
hyacinths,  narcissus,  and  tulips,  and  of  some  shrubs  for  form- 
ing fences ;  about  two  fim^das  and  a  half  are  employed  for 
rearing  in  small  quantities  the  cerealia,  and  another  portion, 
about  a  fiinq^ada,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Arundo  donax, 
whose  reeds  are  used  in  various  ways  in  the  garden.  Lasdy, 
.another  fiin^;ada  is  employed  as  a  nursery  for  trees  affi>rding 
shade,  and  for  some  dimrent  varieties  of  olive-trees,  and  other 
.fruit,  trees  which  are  cultivated  in  the  Peninsula.  A  wallf 
some  twelve  feet  broad  surrounds  this  part  of  the  garden,  and 
has  on  both  sides,  in  that  part  where  the  vineyard  is,  a  pali«- 
sade,  which  is  covered  over  by  Various  varieties  of  vines  cuW 
tivated  for  the  table;  and  with  respect  to  the  kitchen>gar- 
den,  it  has  on  its  borders  fruit  trees,  with  goosebeiry-trees 
between*. 

The  seeds  of  all  plants,  with  the  exception  erf*  the.  cerealia, 
and  of  some  trees  and  shrubs  of  Europe  and  North  America^ 
are  sown  in  flower-pots,  and  in  the  open  air,  towards  the 
end  of  January  or  bc^bninff  of  February,  and  Uiis  continues 
till  April,  and  sometimes  till  May,  and  even  June.  Generally 
the  seeds  ^thered  in  the  garden  itself  are  the  first  that  are 
sown,  b^innihg  with  those  &milies  which  can  best  endure 
the  severity  of  ine  season.  *  From  the  year  1816,  the  umbellio 
ferous  plants,  cisimese,  gramineae,  perennials,  and  several 
others  that  will  live  in  the  open  air,  have  been  sown  in 
autumn ;  it  being  observed  that  their  germination  was  more 
certain  than  if  they  were  sown  in  uie  spring,  and  that 
annual  umbelliferous  plants  so  managed,  grow  and  fruit 
much  bettei,  the  generality  of  .those  sown  in  spring  be^ 
ing  destrp^*ed  by  Uie  first  heats,^  without  permitting  tb^ 
fruit  to   npen,   and  frequiently  eiron   before  tbej  wf^re  in 
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Udodi*  Hie  oerealis  are  sown  ffenerally  in' ^'e' Months 
of  October  and  Noveniber,  and  it  is  certain,  diat  the 
plants  sown  at  this  season  are  more  productive  dian  those 
wiiich  are  so¥m  at  any  other  period  of  the  year.  We  have, 
however,  observed  that  several  kinds  of  wheat,  barley,  and 
lye,  which  have  hitherto  been  considered  as  saitabie  to 
winter,  have,  when  sown  in  February,  and  even  at  the  begin^^ 
ning  of  March,  yielded  enough  to  compensate  handsomely 
die  labours  of  the  husbandman.  The  millet  (sorghvm 
vulflare)  and  maize  cannot  be  sown  until  the  frosts' and 
white  frosts  are  over ;  that  is,  till  the  month  of  April  or 
May;  and  to  iusttre  a  crop  of  seed,  they  must  absolutely  be 
irrkwted. 

The  pruning  of  umbrageous  trees  takes  place  in  the 
fine  days  of  January  and  Februaiy,  as  also  that  of  fruits 
treeS)  and  of  vines.  He  roots  of  many  herbaceous,  peren- 
nial, and  shrubby  plants  of  the  valley  of  Mexico  endure, 
in  the  open  air,  tne^  severity  of  the  winter  at  Madrid,  where 
it  often  freezes  sharply,  particularly  in  the  months  of  Decem- 
ber  and  January,  and  they  yield  n*esh  shoots  in  the  spring; 
.these  fdants  are  the  Dahlias,  Sceviae,  Salvia  mexicana,  mehs-> 
sodora,  chamsdryoides,  angustifolia,  dolistachya  (Lag.  MS.), 
canesoens.  Lag.  polystachya,  fiilgens,  Zaluzania'  triloba,  Anthe- 
mis  globosa,difierent  species  of  Solanum,  Physalis,  Helianthus, 
Coreopsis,  and  the  Qxybaphus  cervantesi  (Lag.  MS.),  Mirabi- 
lis  jalapa,  dichotoma,  and  longiflora,  Boerhaavia  arborescens, 
Viola  verticillata,  Oirt.  CeanoUius  caeruleus.  Acacia  acantho* 
carpa,  strombulifera,  ceratonia,  flexnosa*  and  others ;  while  the 
Lavandula  dentata,  multifida,  abrotanoides,  and  many  other 
spontaneous  plants  of  the  south  of  Spain,  perish.  The  Cha^ 
mcerops  humilis  bears  the  open  air,  and  the  Ceratonia  sili^ 
qua  lives  when  it  is  sheltered  from  the  north  by  a  wall ;  it 
blooms,  but  it  never  bears  fruit 

The  whole  garden,  excq>t  the- hillock  planted  with  vinesi 
is  watered  at  the  roots;  but  previous  to  the  year  1802, 
the  beds  of  the  divisions,  which  were  differendy  laid  out» 
were  "watered  with  a  garden  engine^  with  the  water  of 
the  fountains.  Water  becomes  very-  scarce  in  the  hot 
months,  and  even  die  draw-wells  become  dried  up>  which 
occasions  many  plants  to  peri^  in  the  months  of  July 
and  August;  while  in  winter  there  are  many  that  die  for 
want  of  stoves,  and  on  account  of  the  bad  condition  of  the 

f'een-housesw  Notwithstandmg  these  serious  inconvenienoesi 
suooeeded»  in  1828,  in  keeping  there  about  6000  plaAts,  a 
nuaAber  vexy  soptrioi?- to  that  of  the  collection  previoia^i^ 
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AvfKmg  tlittt  munberf.  tbe.  mnunaB^  of  mkUk^  Ihen 
m  bundred  specias,  exceUed  the  rast^  witbouty  hcMrsTttiv 
jRodkoning  tb«  mflgnifioaot  CQltocttoo  of  oerealia,  tbe  families 
jof  compound  flowers,  umbclUfenB,  criiciferie»  cistineKy  nuie^ 
YfM8Q»  papilianactey  solamuseas,  and  tbe  genns  sikne,  There 
19  also  a  good  coUection  of  sucoilent  pknts,  paFticiibrly  of  the 
geDU3  orcactns  and  idge. 

•  Tbi$  garden  has  a  considerable  libFary,  in  which  verj  few- 
books  published  hefin'e  tbe  year  1&04<.  are  wanting.  In  that 
year  the  illustrious  Cavanilles  dying,  his  libmry,  vhieh  bad 
been  bought  from  him  by  gDYemnient  during  bis  life<>diney  was 
added  to  that  of  the  es^blishment ;  but  mm  that  period  np 
to  1814  it  hardly  increased,  except  by  the  addition  of  some 
books  on  belles  lettres,  bouf^t  from  the  heirs  of  Paranilles 
Jbr  ftsn  thousand  reals  (lOOJL  sterling).  .  From  1814  tiD  IM$ 
'9e?eral  s^lications  were  noade  to  government;  but  the  ao- 
^qeisitions  made  during  that  period  haidly  amoiul  in  yaine 
^  SOOlfWhm  SOOOL  would  have  baieljr  sufficed  tq  buy  tbe 
inany  expensive  works  on  botany  and  agriculture  that  were 
pubbshed  both  in  I^irope  and  America,  without  the  peroaal 
of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  publi^  works  in  which  repetitioDs  * 
of  what  has  already  been  said  should  not  occur. 

This  garden  possesses  one  of  the  most  copiqus  beiimriums  in 
JEnrope,  which  J  calculate  amounts  to  about  50,000  species. 
Tbe  fixTmatlon  of  it  began,  tn  the  autumn  of  1801,  ^th  tbe 
^DoUeotion  made  by  tbe  celebrated  Don  Luis  Nee  in  bis  voyage 
round  the  world  with  Malespina,  and  with  what  be  himselrcm- 
iectedbefore  and  after  that  voyage,  in  Spaiji,  all  which  amgupted 
to  ahoat  13,000  species.  It  was  afterwards  enriched  with  those 
sent  by  several  Spanish  corresponding  members  residing  in 
different  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  with  the  coUection 
wiade  tn  tbe  island  of  Cuba  by  the  celebrated  Don  Baltasar  * 
Boldo,  with  those  which  I  myself  collected  in  1803  daring  my 
/oumey  to  the  Asturias,  with  tho^  afterwards  collected  in  the 
Andalttsias  by  Don  Jos£  Demetrio  Rodriguez,  and  Don  Simon 
de  Roxas  CLfl»naite,and  in  Santander  by  Don  BernabeSakedo, 
with  those  published  in  tbe  Floora  of  Peru  and  Chili  by  Ruia  and 
.PavQn,and  finally  with  all  tbeh«;barium  of  CavaBilles,wfao  pes- 
aesaed  a  great  collecdon  of  plants,  presented  to  him  by  tbe  moat 
eelebnated  botanists  of  Europe  pf  bis  time,  and  which  I  believe 
aBKHintei  to  more  than  18,000  species.  The  illustrious  Cava- 
fillles  bequeathed  his  herbarium  to  the  botanical  garden^  under 
jbe  eondition  of  my  reeeiving  a  specimen  of  every  duplicate 
|>lant  in  hk  i^lieotion*  in  t^  jpiden  of  IMLadrid  there  also 
ffiiafes.  the.  otenaive  eQlleet]on.of  ibe.  edebntM  D«tt  Jo^ 
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Cdettho  Mnds,  part  df  irliiob  •was  made  in  Ntir  Spalii  lijr 
Sesie  and  Mo^ho ;  and  tk*t  which  Don'  Tadeo  Haeidsa 
formed  in  Sooth  America,  the  whole  of  which,  bj  prevmis 
Qvders  of  governioent,  is  to  be  added  to  die  beHitfrium  of 
the  Flora  of  Pei^  and  Chili,  when  this  work*shaU  have  been 
pobltilied,  as  wdi  as  that  which  remains  of  the  Flora  of  Mexico. 
The  herbarium  was  moreover  increased  yearly  with  the  new  or 
rare  plants  which  were  reared  in  the  garden  itself,  and  with, 
tiiose  sent  bvthe  various  correspondents  of  the  ettabUshnient. 

The  garden  of  Madrid  also  possesses  the  magnificent  ocl«' 
lection  of  drawings  from  the  botanical  expedition  of  Santa  F6 
de  Bogota,  which,  during  liie  period  of  finrty  years,  was  under 
the  care  of  -die  celebrated  Don  Jos£  Ccdestino  Mutis,  and 
which,  if  my  recollection  does  not  fidi  me,  consisted  of  6969 
drawings,  half  of  which  are  in  black,  and  the  other  half 
coloured,  but  all  executed  in  the  most  superior  style ;  thtre  tatt^ 
also  several  manuscripts  by  M(utis,  and  a  few  by  the  mfor- 
tonatR  Don  Job6  de  Caldas ;  a  great  number  of  speeiaMos  of 
the  woods  which  are  foand  in  tm  kingdom  of  New  Granada, 
now  Columbia,  and  some  boxes  of  fruits,  seeds,  barks,  resins, 
and  other  vegetable  productions  of  the  same  oountry. 

It  also  possesses  some  manusoripte  by  Don  Luis  Nee,  and 
some  hundreds  of  drawings  of  plants,  which  he  caused  to  be 
made  during  his  voyages  with  Malespkuu  With  respect  to  tlie 
manuscripts  and  drawings  belonging  to  the  Flora  of  Mexieo^ 
•  of  Sesse  i^d  Mo^ino,  there  are  only  four  folio  votames  of  M6L, 
and  about  150  of  the  dnvwinira  wnieh  were madeat  the  he- 
fffamiag  of  the  expedifion.  Of  the  -others,  which  die  ode* 
brated  DocandoBe  saw,  and  caused  to  be  copied,  nolUng  ia 
known. 

The  M&  of  the  Flora  of  the  laiaad  of  Cuba,  wiitlen  bv  the 
deooased  Don  Baltasar  Soldo,  was  lost  during  the  war  of  inde^ 
pendenoe,  and  there  remains  only  one  volume  of  thedrasriags 
of  plants  •execoted  by  the  deceased  Oino,  which  belongsd 
to  the  same  expedition. 

LAstfy,  there  are  100  drawings  of  the  first  ^volume  of  the 
Horti»  Matrrtensis  of  CavanilTes,  the  plates  of  which  were 
beran  fai  the  year  1804,  and  the  incomplete  MSL  ^rfdeh  he 
kft  of  thatvrork. 

The  g&rden  of  Madrid  had,  in  182S,  a  professor  and  a  vio»- 
professor  of  botany,  another  of  agronomical  botany^  a  Ufaeavian, 
a  tseasurer,  a  chidf  sardener  with  two  assistants,  eleven  pea* 
manent  gavdeners,  divided  into  three  dasses,  tfiree  or  fear 
sopemumerary  youtiis,  and  a  povter.  Besides  these,  then 
w^9veai|Bteea'or*seprentiMn 'daily  labourers*    A  eontvador  fta* 
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nished  tKe  necessary  manure,  and'  kept  in  die  sumlner  months 
die  dmw-wells  at  work  for  1 1  jOOO  reals  (l  10/«  stertmg),-  and 
inhabited  the  house  and  yard  which  adjoin  the  garden* 

•In  1805,  the  building  which  existed  from  the  foundation  of 

the  garden,  at  its  southern  extremity,  and  which  was  used  as  a 

iecture-room  and  a  habitation  for  die  professxors  and  persons 

employed  in  the  branch  of  cultivation,  was  pulled  down  as 

ruinous. 

Its  annual  allowance  is  190,000  reals  (1,500^.  sterling),- 
which  Slim  being*  never  sufficidht  to  cover  the  expenses, 
recourse  was  had  to  odier  funds  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the 
professors,  which  •  were  never  fixed,  and  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  repairs,  &c.  Of  die  above  sum,  150,000 
reals  was'paid  from 'the  funds  of  the  Board  of  Pharmacy,  and 
die  remaining  40,000  reals  required  to  complete  the  salaries 
from  the  pubGc  treasury. 

I  could  never  ascertain  what  sum  the  government  spent  in  the 
donstruction  of  this  botanical  garden ;  but  I  remember  having 
heard  an  individual  of  the  board  of  phvsicions  say,  that  that 
board  alone  had  furnished  about  five  millions  of  xeak  (50,0002. 
sterling),  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  cost  more. 
'  From  the  end  of  1816  the  direction  of  the  establishment  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  professors  of  botany  and  of  agriculture^  of 
the  librarian,  and  of  the  chief  gardener,  in  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  junta  called  that  of  the  Protection  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  Sciences. 

In  1 82S,  botany  and  agriculture  were  taught  there.  The  term 
of  die  former  be^an  on  the  1st  day  of  April,  and  ended  on  the 
last  day  of  October,  three  public  lectures  being  given  in  the 
week,  the  vice-professor  repeating  the  correspondmg  demon- 
strations of  the  last  lesson  explained  by  the  professor.  In  the 
months  of  July  and  August  are  the  vacations,  and  during 
this  period  the  garden  is  open  to  all  the  students  who  choose  to 
pursue  their  studies,  fit)m  six  in  the  morning  till  dusk*  They 
are  furnished  with  all  the  necessary  books,  and  widi  whatever 
^ants  they  may  wish  to  examine,  having  moreover  permis- 
sion to  consult  either  the  professor  or  the  vice-professor, 
who  are  oh  the  spot  ^camining  the  plants  of  •  the  present 
sowing,  and  those  which  had  not  b^sa  examined  in  the 
year  before.  During  this'period,  too,  the  students  exercise 
themselves  in  the  art  of  describing  plants,  and  in  writing 
xQsmoirs  on  particular  points  previously  fixed  by  die  professor. 
Besides  diis,  the  scholars,  att^ided  by  the  professor  or  vice- 
pnaftesaor,  are  also  in  the  habit  of  going  out  of  Madrid  to 
botftiiaa  i&its  vicinily,  insomeof  the  dajns  of  June^  July,  Sidp* 
t^iber,  and  October* 
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The  class  of  agricultore,  or  rather  of  agronomical  botany, 
foonded  in  1807)  begins  in  the  month  of  February,  and  closes 
on  the  dOth .  October,  three  lessons  beinff  there  given  also  in  the 
week.  Although  this  school  was  established  in  1^07,  the  in- 
struction lasted  only  from  1810  till  1811,  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Don  Esteban  Boutelou,  whodied  in  1812*  At 
my  suggestion,  the  school  was  opened  again  in  1815,  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Don  ^Antonio  Santalio  de  Arias  y 
Costa.  In  the  same  year  the  school  of  medical  botany  was 
opened  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Don  Vicente  Sonano;  it  also 
was  founded  in.  1807,  and  re-established,  li]^e  the  former,  at;  the 
above-mentioned  period.  The  garden  has  not  the  requisite 
extent  to  execute  at  large  agronomical  operations,  neither 
does  it  possess  any  great  collection,  of  agricultural  machinery  ; 
nor  is.  there  collected  any  considerable  number  of  qpecies 
and  varieties  of  fruit-trees,  olives,  vines,  and  other  plants  culti- 
vated in  Spain,  except  the  cerealia,  the  collection  of  which^ 
doubtless,  is  very  superior  to  that  of  any  garden  in  Europe ; 
nor  is  there  any  stabling  for  horses  or  cattle ;  but  the  students 
are.  present  at  all.  the  operations  which  are  executed  in  the 
garden,  and  have  a  little  practice  in  pruning  some,  of  the 
vines,  and  performing  grafting.  This  class,  as  well  as  thia 
garden,  would  have  increased  consideraUy  if  the  constitutional 
system  had  continued ;  the  Cortes  having  bestowed  for  that 
purpose  the  contiguous  garden  of  the  Geronimites,  which  has 
about  forty  ian^;adas  of  land,  with  a  great  abundance  of  water 
for  irrigation,  and  a  part  of  the  building  belonging  also  to  that 
convent. 

During  the  two  hottest  months,  there  are  also  vacations  in 
this  class,  and  the  students  then  employ  themselves  in  writing, 
memoirs  on  those  points  previously  fixed  by  the  professor 
who  is  at  the  head  of  it. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  obtain  a  dipl<xna  for  the  course  or 
term,  the  student  must  first  submit  to  the  examination  which 
takes  place  at  the  end  of  each  term. 

The  information  diffused  through  the  me&ns  of  the  botanical 
garden  of  Madrid  is  not  limited  to  the  students  who  attend  the 
various  schools  there  established.  The  professors  keep  up  a 
literary  intercourse  with  the  corresponding  members  of  that 
e3tablishment  who  reside  in  various  parts  of  the  empire ; 
'they  answer  the  questions  which  any  of  them,  were  he  even  in 
theremotest  comer  of  the  Spanish  dominions,  may  choose  to  put ; 
and  they  send  them  plants,  &c.,  and  receive  things  fix>m  them^ 
for  which  purpose  all  letters,  packets,  and  even  boxes  of  plants 
and  seeds,  either .  from  any.  part  of  Spain,  cmt  from  abroad^ 
•ire. jceoaived. free  ofpoatagp.  ..Besides  this,  the  pro&ssDnriQf 
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the  gaidn'  \an%  from  tlie  tiine  of  itt  fimndataoBt  been  fte- 
qycntly  consoitad  by  the  government  in  ewy  hfttidk  rehrintf 
to  the  idenoe  of  botany,  and  these  eonsultatiaiis  have  occnpied 
Bindi  of  theif  precious  time. 

The  garden  of  Madrid  was  in  open  correspondence  with  the 
pfincipid  gardens  of  Eurc^  anil  America^  excepting  Eng^ 
hnd,  where  their  only  correspondent  was  Ayhner  Bourke 
Lambert^  Esq.^  to  whom  they  were  in  thehabit  of  sending  an* 
noally  some  thousands  of  seeds,  and  who,  in  his  turn,  sent 
considerable  numbeiB  of  those  which  were  asked  of  hinu  The 
carden  made  great  acquisitions  by  the  annual  collections  sent 
firom  the  island  of  Cuba  by  their  corresponding  member  Don 
Mariano  Espinosa,  to  whom  the  government,  in  consequence^ 
fssigned  40(k  sterling  a  year,  from  18Q5 ;  l^  those  sent  from 
Mexico  by  Don  Vicente  Cervantes;  and  by  those  sent  .by  the 
difierent  members  and  amateurs  diroughout  the  Peninsula. 
It  is  in  consequence  erf*  this  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  plants 
of  Cuba,  Mexico^  and  South  America,  reared  in  the  botanical 
gardens  crf'Europe  for  the  last  forty  vears,  were  conmiunicaled 
to  them  through  the  botanical  garden  of  Madrid ;  such  are, 
among  many  others,  the  oobea,  stevias,  many  said  very  beautifiil 
salviae,  mimosae,  soianacese,  malvacese,  composttiflores,  grami* 

sr,  onagrariffi,  and  leguminosse. 

The  schools  of  this  establishment  have  been  always  very  well 
attended,  both  by  students  and  hearers;  the  *  establishment 
itself  enjoyed  great  reputation  in  the  nation;  its  professors 
kaviag  diffosed  much  valuable  information,  not  only  in  the 
way  above  hinted,  but  by  the  numerous  and  estimable  writings 
which,  during  the  seventy-one  years  it  existed,  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  which  amount  to  more  than  eighty  volumes^  hw 
eluding  translations.  It  is  to  this  establishment  diat  the 
information,  not  only  in  botanical  matters,  but  in  those  of 
agricttiiture,  and  the  taste  introduoed  into  Spain  for  the  other 
branches  of  natural  sciences,  is  owing* 

The  garden  of  Madrid  furnishes  the  puUic  gratis  wiUi  all 
ihe  medicmal  plants  which  it  possesses,  and  with  great  quanti- 
ties of  seeds  of  umbrafleous  trees,  ornamental  plants,  as  weU  as 
those  of  pasturage,  and  other  useful  ones,  both  in  fanslMmdiy  and 
pharmacy;  so  that  three  .men  are  continually  employed  in 
pveparing  boxes  of  seeds  to  send  aspresents  to  private  indivi* 
duals,  and  to  fore^;n  gardens  in  the  way  of  exdiai^e* 
^ch  is^  briefly,  the  state  in  which  the  botanical  garden  of 
Madrid  was  in  1829,  when  dK  liberty  of  Spain  was  oveitanied^ 
end  with  it  the  hope  of  sering  established  the^  hotanitnl 
gw^/toosted  by  tke^  Cortes  iq  1«81,  in  diea-  Ywiktionste 
puMK  uMruGtifin,  in  whidi  a  guMkn  was  ittdnred  to  \m 
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d^Qpted,  iRreyery  capital  of  aproTiiic«throiM^ioiittlle  S^f)fp9tih 
nioimrchf ;  sisL  others  in  as  mapy  scbooU  of  ike  m^cal 
sciences,  and  three  great  rural  establishments,  or  practical, 
schools  of  agriculture,  in  Spain,  and  varioys  others  in  the  Canar- 
riesy  Cuba,  and  other  parts  of  the  Spanish  ultra^marine  posses* 
sions.  The  hope  of  seeing  the  results  of  so  many  voyages  made 
for  promoting  natural  history,  at  so  extraordinai;y  an  expense, 
by  the  Spanish  governn^e&t,  published,  has  also  Vanished.  A 
fugitive  and  a  prescript  from  my  native  country  from  the 
moment  liberty  perished  there,  and  deprived  of  the  poWer 
of  communicadng  with  those  unprejudiced  individuals  who 
alone  could  inform  me  of  the  \  truth,  I  am  totally  ignorant 
how  Qoatters  stand  there.  However,  through  person^  worthy 
of  credit  lately  arrived  from  Spain,  I  am  informed  that 
ike  School  of  Agriculture  has  been  closed,  because  its  pro- 
fessor Arias,  who  was  at  the  head  of  it,  was  declared  impuri" 
JtaUe;  that  in  1824  the  School  of  Botany  remained  closed, 
that  in  1825  it  opened  only  in  the  month  oi  July ;  that  during 
the  period  of  the  two  last  years  the  cultivation  of  the  garden  has 
been  greatly  neglected,  as  the  labourers  were  not  paia ;  that  the 
librarian,  Don  Simon  de  Roxas  Clemente,  has  been  banished 
from  Madrid  in  consequence  of  his  having  been  a  deputy  of 
the  Cortes  in  the  years  1820  and  1821 ;  that  several  of  the 
oldest  and  most  skilful  gardeners  of  the  establishment  have  been 
dismissed  from  it,  in  consequence  of  having  belonged  to  the 
National  Militia  of  Madrid,  and  having  foUowed  the  constitu- 
tional government  to  Cadiz;  and,  lastly,  that  in  the  summer 
of  1825  the  said  librarian  was  recalled. 

{To  be  continued,) 


Art.  II.     Notices  of  three  New  Keeping  Pears.    By  John 

Braddick,  Esq.  F.H.S. 

Dear  Sir,  • 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  sent  you  some  fine  specimens  of 
new  keeping  pears  to  be  noticed  in  the  next  number  of  the 
Gardener's  Magaarine ;  but  I  am  greatly  disappointed,  owing  to 
the  room  *in  which  I  am  at  present  constrained  to  keep  my 
fruit  not  being  proof  against  rats  and  mice.  The  only  sorts 
which  those  vermili  fcave  left  rtie  I  now  send  you,  as  follows : 

Surpasse  St.  Oeifmam ;  the  large  brown  and  green  pear 
{J!g.  45.  a^Jidl  size).    [An  excellent  fruit,  the  best  of  the  three. 

Con*']  ,     jw-  f  \c^ 

Grande  BrAafene  Dorde ;  the  middle-sized  :yai0^yeax  (^. 
45.  b,fdl  size).  [An  excellent  fruit,  with  »  pccttUar  tete* 
binthioate  flavour. — Con."] 


SMu 
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Prince  de  Pristeins;  the  small  green  pear  {J^.  45.  c,  JM 
me).  [Sugary  and  melting  but  eaten  ratbef  too  soon  to  jndg0 
.   fully  of  its  merits.— CSoit.] 


45 
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'  Buds  of  these  pears  were  riven  to  me,  about  seven  years 
ago,  by  Mr.  Louis  StoffiUs  ot  MaHnes.  Tlie  fruit  has.  beeu 
exhibited  at  meetings  of  the  H«  S.  Those  ndw  sait  to  you 
grew  against  a  N.  W.  wall  at  my  cottage,  Thames  Ditton.  If 
you  find  either  of  these  pears  worth  notice,  mention  it  in  your 
next  number.  Very  respectfully,  I  am. 

My  dear  Sir,  &c« 
BoughUmMountj  John  B'raddick. 

Maidstonej  Sth  ApriL 


Art.  III.  Dalhousie  Castle  4r  Gardens ;  theBotary  oftheNeigh^ 
bourhoody  and  various  Remarks.  By  Mr.  Joseph  Archibald, 

CM.  H.S.,  upwards  of  Nineteen  Years  Gardener  there* 

'. 

Dear  Sir» 

I  HAVE  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  yon  a  few  observations, 
made  during  my  residence  at  Dalhousie  Castte.  If  you  con- 
sider them  deserving  a  place  in  your  excellent  miscellany, 
the  "  Gardener^s  Magazine,*'  it  will  be  very  gratifying  to  me 
to  have  contributed  in  the  least  possible  way  to  the  usefulness 
of  such  an  interesting  work.  * 

Dalhousie  Castle,  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Earl  of  Dalhousie^  is  situated  about  eight  miles  south*east 
from  Edinburgh;  two  miles-  from  Dalkeith,  and  the  like 
distance  from  Lasswade*  It  is*  a  very  ancient  structure,  the 
date  of  its  erection  not  being,  I  believe,  correctly  known.  A 
large  addition,  and  considerable  alterations,  were  made  ten 
years  ago,  and  it  is  intended  to  commence  the  building  of  a 
new  front  to  the  north,  this  summer.  It  is  delightfully  situated 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  South  Esk,  the  scenery  is  very  ro- 
mantic and  varied,  the  rocky  banks  of  the  river  being  adorned 
with  natural  oak,  &c.  The  principal  approach  from  the  north 
was  laid  out,  about  twenty  years  ago,  by  the  late  Mr.  Walter 
Nicol ;  a  great  improvement  in  it  is  proposed  at  the  main 
entrance,  by  bringing  the  carriage-road  over  a  small  brook, 
and  through  part  of  a  plantation.  It  is  also  intended  to  ex- 
tend the  approach  from  the  south,  to  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile 
to  the  southward,  as  soon  as  the  public  road  can  be  removed 
to  the  westward.  By  this  means,  a  very  fine  bridge  of  three 
arches  will  be  included  in  the  pleasure-grounds. 

Since  I  entered  his  lordship's  service  in  1807,  nearly  two 
hundred  acres  have  been  planted ;  pardy  in  belts,  for  shelter 
on  the  high  grounds ;  but  the  greater  part  for  ornament, 
and  cover  tot  game.  Some  of  the  banks  of  plantation  near  the 
Castle,  planted  about  thirty  years  ago,  are  now  being  converted 
into  oak  coppices. 

Vol.  I.  No.  3.  T 
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t  dcMrmdoa  c 
IV^en  ana  hotJiouiM, 
which  nn  the  dcufn  or 
Mr.  John  Hay,  gardea 
Architect,  Edinburgh,  In 
IBM.  TbcgardenC^.'MO 
i*  on  the  Doith  ride  of  the 
mar.  aboM  ona  fburth  of 
a  mire  eat  from  the  Cattle, 
and  cootaini  neariy  four 
acm.  The  plan  u  cer< 
tainlj'  vwv  diftrent  from, 
■od  ID  eflect  far  turpaMe* 
tiM  ordiaarv  mode  of  ei»- 
K\ama^  garden  by  Miai^t 
wiiUgUtthefitrmofiquarei 
orpanUlelogniniiithewaJ] 
liere,  which  ia  fifteen  Teet 
in  height,  baring  bun  buUt 
h  a  curved  and  windiiw 
direction,  to  «uit  the  af 
JMant  grauid.  The  ntu* 
Btion  hM  bacn  much  att 
mired  by  every  penoo  of 
tute  who  hy  vuiled  <t: 
one  particular  beauty  con- 
uti  in  the  natural  fence 
M  the  Muth  lide,  be- 
tn(  perpendicular,  ruEgod 
rorki,  to  the  depth  of  from 
■o  to  40  feet  to  the  bed  of 
eke  rirer.wiUiawaUt  alone 
the  taph  The  range  S 
glaied  houM*  i*  ao3  feet 
U)  length,  consiicing  of  a 
green-houie  in  the  centre 
IS  feet,  two  vioeriea  TT 
feet,  and  two  peacb-boutei 
4J  feet  each ;  with  no  ex- 
'  ccllent  room  on  a  level 
with  the  top  of  the  green- 
hniM  m^  where  ara 
depoHtcd  tome  beauljiul 
■pccinieni  of  natural  hii- 
tory,  aud  a  few  uieful 
InmIu  on  botoay,  garden- 
tag,  agnculuire,  &k. 

rhe  dctaiUof  thegarde» 
exhibit 
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j^ViiilHrto;.  (a)Co«Ulied.  (•()FBiirdifMqi|i<^tbetia0d 
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The  greater  part  of  the  soil  in  the  garden  is  a  ye^  iXrQQg 
diiy(»y  urn^  wmswu^ntly  ynfi^vqurf^Ue  fop  eftflj  prpppipg, 
but  produping  ^ceUent  crpp^  of  veg^tnU^  ior  Autmnp  md 
Wwter, 

The  peach  and  nectarine  trees  and  vines  in  the  houses  have 
generally  been  very  productive.  In  one  of  the  vineries,  how- 
ever, a  defect  took  placQ  several  years  ago,  and  was  getting 
worse  every  succeeding  reason;  about  the  time  when  the 
grapes  be^  to  colour  qf  approach  to  maturity,  the  berries 
got  shrivelled ;  sometimes  th^  skQulders  and  lower  extremities 
of  the  ciusterS|  and  occasionally  whple  bunches  were  rendered 
useless  in  this  way ;  the  several  sorts  of  Frontignac  were  most 
sulgect  to  this  failures  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  vines  in 
that  house,  are  of  the  different  varieties  of  this  grape ;  viz. 
white,  black,  red,  and  grisley.  Many  and  various  conjectures 
•were  formed  as  to  the  cause,  one  of  which  was,  that  the  roots 
b«id  in  ail  probability  got  tbroijg^  th^  border,  ^hkh  w^ 
forrnf^d  fpUy  t^re^  feet  deep,  wa\»  well  manured  wd  ousted  bjf 
rep^ed  tr^chi^g,  and  intQ  th<e  fubqoi],  wbicb  id  gfwA  um 
«And  i  I  f^QCordiugly  determjn^  to  m^e  th^  follow^  tiuf^ 
and  in  the  Spring  of  18^4,  tfiok  the  brendth  of  fopr  ^^h^ft  m 
%\\e  ceptre  of  the  ko\^$%  mi  reipav^  fdl  thq  rnvfe^  noU  to 
th§  d?ptb  of  e|gl)teeix  incb^9  wd  (q  the  whole  brendth  of  tb^ 
border  o^t^id^  the  houpe,  working  with  forks  for  th^  sufiMiy 
of  the  roots ;  fJl  of  which  warQ  then  brought  up»  ^nd  fjiit 
b«ck  U>  various  lengths,  mmt  ^  th^m  bcMig  toiiJiv  desti? 
tute  pf  small  fibres ;  J  bad  been  fxinrect  in  Rupponipg  thi^t  they 
had  goo^  very  dfiep,  I  no^^  pr€>peeded  to  lay  them  in  di^n 
ent  strata,  none  of  them  deeper  thi^  eightf^  inches  nmcm 
the  sur&ce  soil,  having  previously  inixed  with  it  9Qme  y^m 
Fottfd  cow^ung,  and  ^qay^  }eajves  of  tr^ef;*  In  oonMqueni;^ 
of  this  severe  dieck,  the  vines  mede  very  w^k  shoots  ^ 
ioUowingi  Summer,  and  bore  ft  scmitv  crpp^  but  none  of  tb^W 
w^re  shrivelled ;  last  Antuiw  they  boro  a  fuU  aK>p»  both  tb« 
firnit  4nd  wood  rip^n^  sooner  thw  m  ^  othor  pavt#  of  tlus 
hom^  and  no  shrivelling  appi^ftred* 

Having  left  his  lordship's  ^orvice  in  November  lust,  owing 
to  an  alteration  and  rediiifi^W  having  taken  place  iq  |^e 
establishpient,  I  wns  pr^enfed  fv^Qpi  treating  all  the  rest  in 
the  same  way,  whi<:ih  I  intended  to  do.  Tlie  above  hint,  I 
hope,  may  not  be  entirely  useless  as  {  ha?^  often  beard  tbo 
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same  defect  complained  ot,  snd  generally  tbe  cause  assigned 
is  that  of  allowing  too  weight;  a  crop;  Uiis,  however,  I  may 
venture  to  say  I  have  disproved.  I  understand  that  some  vines 
have  lately  been  treated  in  nearly  the  some  way  at  Colzean 
Casde,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  but  I  have  not  heard 
tlie  result 

Connected  irith  the  above  suli^ect,  I  have  taken  the  hlierty 
of  sendbg  you  a  sketch  of  a  circular  vinery,  which  I  designed 
for  General  Durham  of  Largo,  in  Fife,  (jfe.  47. )  It  is  similar 


to  one  in  Mr.  Robert  Fletcher's  commerdai  garden  at  Bonny- 
rigg, near  Dalhousie,  invented  by  himself.  He  is  an  old 
man,  of  very  eccentric  habits.  In  this  case  be  was  his  own 
architect,  bricklayer,  carpenter,  glazier,  painter,  &c.,  having 
executed  all  the  work  with  his  own  hands.  I  have  witnessed 
for  many  years  excellent  crops  in  this  house,  and,  as  a  proof 
that  the  grapes  are  of  a  superior  quality,  he  has  invariably 
obtained  the  highest  market  price.  The  kinds  he  cultivates 
are  confined  to  black  Hamburgh,  black  Iximbardy,  and  white 
Bweet-water.  The  soil  round  the  vinery  is  only  from  one  foot 
to  thirteen  inches  deep,  and  the  subsoil  is  a  hard  impervious 
clay.  He  has  repeatedly  told  me,  that  in  preparing  tbe 
border,  before  planting  the  vines,  he  merely  dunged  and  dug 
the  ground,  as  if  for  a  crop  of  cabbages  or  potatoes,  neither 
has  It  ever  been  manured  or  turned  over  since;  and  is  now 
trodden  as  6nn  and  hard  as  any  old  beaten  path.  He  is  by 
no  means  particular  about  giving  air,  the  temperature  being 
often  above  100"  of  Fahrenheit  in  the  Summer  months,  and 
whenever  air  is  admitted,  it  is  merely  by  the  door-way,  and 
a  small  hole  at  top,  all  the  sashes  being  fixed.  For  several 
years  at  first  he  raised  very  good  crops  of  grapes  without  fire 
heat ;  but  in  one  particularly  backward  season,  the  wood  not 
being  properly  ripened,  he  set  about  building  a  fiimace  and 
flues.  General  Durham  has  informed  me  that  his  grape-house 
of  this  construction  (_/^.  4>4'.)^ha5  succeeded  admirably. 


Dalhousie  Gafde^s. 
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I  beg  to  be  understood,  that  I  by  no  means  recommend  a 
circular  yinery  in  preference  to  any  other  form,  being  con- 
vinced, that  under  the  same  quantity  of  glass  in  any  of  the 
ordinary  ways  of  constructing  vineries,  the  same,  or  a  greater 

auantity  of  grapes  may  be  grown ;  neither  do  I  pretend  to 
etermine  the  precise  depth  that  a  border  for  vines  ought  to 
be ;  but,  one  thing  I  have  attempted  to  prov^  namely,  that 
excellent  crops  of  well-flavoured  grapes  may  be  obtained, 
without  being  at  the  expence  of  making  borders  three  feet 
or  more  in  depth. 

To  finish  my  account  of  the  garden  at  Dalhousie  Castle, 
allow  me  further  to  mention,  that,  since  the  year  181 7,  ex- 
tensive collections  of  plants  have  been  sent  home  from  Canada 
and  Nova  Scotia  by  the  Countess  of  Dalhousie,  a  lady,  whose 
.  zealous  and  indefatigable  exertions  in  botanical  matters  have 
seldom,  I  think,  been  surpassed ;  perhaps  not  often  equalled ; 
few  having  attained  such  proficiency  as  her  ladyship  in  the 
>    science. 

The  following  more  rare  natives  of  North  America  have 
flowered  in  great  perfection  at  Dalhousie  Casde ;  viz. 


Epigsea  repens, 
I  may  venture  to  say,  without  the 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  this 
beautiful  little  plant  was  never 
seen  in  greater  perfection  in  this 
country.  , 

Arethusa  bulbosa, 
*Cypripedium  spectabile, 

—  pubescens, 

—  parviflorum^ 

—  numile, 

—  arietinum, 
Nuphar  advena  var, 

The  leaves  of  this  variety  float  on  the 
surface,  whereas  the  leaves  of  the 
original  N.  advena,  rise  out  of  the 
water. 

Mitchella  repens, 

I  had  a  patch  of  this  plant  covering 


a  space  three  feet  by  four  feet 
and  a  half. 
Cymbidium  pulchellum, 
Pogonia  ophioglossoides, 
Habenaria  blephariglottis, 
These  two    were  figured    in   Dr. 
Hooker's  Exotic  Flora ;  the  last 
of  them  having  flowered  for  the 
first  Ume  in  this  country. 
Orchis  maci'ophylla, 
Habenaria  fimbfiata, 
Sarracenia  purpurea, 

—  variolaris. 
Primula  mistassinica, 
Pyrola  jisarifolia, 

Glycine  ^lonoica,  the  Amphi- 

carpa  monoica  of  NuttaU, 
Gerardia  purpurea, 
Goodyera  repens, 

—  pubescens. 


The  Arethusa  Poffonia,  Habenarias,  Sarracenias,Cymbidium, 
and  some  others,  I  found  to  thrive  best  in  large  pans  filled 
with  sphagnum,  without  any  other  soil,  and  placed  in  a  pit  or 
hot-bed  frame. 

As  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  some  of  your  readers,  I 
have  enumerated  below  a  few  of  the  rarer  native  plants,  which 
grow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dalhousie  Castle ;  some  of  them 
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Veronica  BMMtanay 
SduBiitis  comptvMos 
Mllfkhii  df&tfatt, 

HivtfBUft  ifcpcfi. 
Plantago  inB£% 
Galium  moUugo, 
Plilmpnaria  omdnalis 
lytoM  ttlberotuli^ 


do  not  Bppcnr  to  hkvt  faiMi  ttdcian  Mid0^t^b^  bola^stsi  as 
Ituviqi;  moi  fiiMd  in  llid  {pk^ite  tiKdillidiied. 

efideolly  been  cuhmted  before 
jplantiiig,  an<l  m)  appeljrance  of 
thlft  plant  gn»Md^  ib  the  ttAculd- 

liNDagh  tbe  toil  k  eiaddy  nikB-y 
end  the  mrfiicei  to  all  appear- 
ance, has  nevef  been  <]bstunieck. 
A  proof  of  thU  may  be  seen  in  a 
(^ttttibil  near  the  k/6k  of  the 
YiUage  of  Daibuiuiei 
Saxifin^  umbrae 
Arenana  tnnenisy 
iSedura  Tdephhittiy 
E)iiphoito  ^ki^uBi 
Pyrin  flucuptein, 
Spirsea  aalidiolia, 
Kubus  saxadlis, 
Rosa  spinosissima,  with  fed  petals, 
TTiifl  fs  ihe  Rdsa  Ciphteik  of  Sir 

P  ili,,^     <rt»t-i   ,  1  1     <■  li  ■■■■111  I  1a* 

Kouon  csKNMrai  nrsc  uusenreu  oy 
him  ffrowing  on  bis  own  estate 
near  Edinbuigh.      It  has    been 
found  in  several  other  places  since 
his  time.    From  KirkhilL  about  a 
mile  above  DelhousieGastle»  where 
I  believe  it  was  first  discovered  by 
Mrs.  Halliday,  then  residing  in 
.  Kirkhill-House^  and  where  it  is 
growing  abundantly,  I  sent  plants 
of  it  to  the  Botanic  .Garden  at 
Edinburgh,  and  also  to  Mr.  Salnne, 
for    the    London    Horticultural 
Garden.     It  is  pretty  generally 
known,  that  it  was  from  theseeJs 
of  a  varie^  with  reddish  petals, 
that  the  Messrs.  Browns  of  Perth 
first  raised  the  double  varieties  of 
Scotch  rose,  now  so  much  and 
justly  admired;  but  whether  their 
variety  was  exactly  the  same  as 
this,  1  am  unable  to  determine. 
TroUius  Europaeus, 
Ajuga  reptans, 
Betonioa  dfficinalis, 
^tadivs  ambigua, 
Meiampyrum  prateiM^ 
Lathraea  squamaria. 
This  singular  plant,  certainly  para- 
sitical, grows  in  considerableiquan- 
titles  in  sevei^  places  abont  the 
banks  of  the  north  and  south  Eaic. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  it  is 
found  chiefly  under  elms  at  Dal- 


goianum  dulcamara^ 

jSrythraea  oentauie% 

V!nca  ittajdr, 

vrentElttMi  AiMdftDA^ 
**^      cXdnpostri% 

Sbiuc^ii  EarofMei, 

tEnimtiie  crocatay 

Suou  inundatum, 

Peaeddunim  SltoB^ 

Angelica  svlvMiila^ 

Chorophyllum  odoratum, 

Gjalantaus  nivalis. 
This  plant  is  found  in  great  abund* 
ance  at  Amiston,  even  to  tbe  ex- 
tent ot  acres  beii^  covered  with  it. 

Allium  urshium, 

^(Tartheciunl  ossifragum, 
iuzula  pilosa, 
^pilobium  angustifoliuni^ 

I^aphne  laureola, 

Convallana  multiflora, 
I  found  several  plants  of  this,  evi- 
dently, 1  think,  in  a  wild  state,  in 
an  old  wood  on  a  rocky  bank  of 
the  S.  Esk,  near  Dalhonsie  Castle, 
where,  to  all  appearance,  it  has 
been  established  for  a  long  time, 
tod  where  there  is  little  chance 
of  Its  having  escaped  firom  any 
garden. 

Acer  pseudo-platann^ 
— -  campestre, 

Adoxa  moschatellinay 

Pyfola  rdtundifolia, 
-i-  minor, 
This  last  flpedes  of  Pytc^ai  fe  (bond 
in  great  abundance  at  the  Roman 
camp  near  Dalkeith,  and  in  seve- 
ral othet  Places  in  this  tteighboor- 
)iood :  *«4iat  appeafs  singular  to 
ine,ls>tliBt  Ihavefrequeiitfy  fomi4 
it  in  lai^  patches  in  young  plan- 
tations   fix)m  twelve  to  twenty 
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lioune  Qmle,  under  ^mt  at 
Arniston,  and  beedi-treet  at  Mel- 
ville Castle.^  I  have  never  been 
able  to  cultivate  it,  although  I 
made  frequent  attempts ;  having 
alflo  sown  ripe  seeds^  but  never 
saw  it  appear  the  second  year  after 
planting.  My  friend  Mr.  James 
Walker,  however,  gardener  at 
Melville  Castle,  has  succeeded  in 
transplanting  a  patch  of  it,  by 
removing  with  it  a  large  portion 
of  earth,  and  of  course  part  of  the 
root  to  which  it  was  attached;  he 
has  planted  it  in  a  border  among 
rhododendrons,  where  it  has  come 
up  and  flowered  for  several  yean. 

Cardamine  amara, 

Hesperis  matronalis, 

Geranium  svlvaticum, 

Malva  moscnata, 

Vicia  sylvatica, 

Hypericum  hirsutum, 

Leontodon  palustre, 

Hieraciura  aurantiacum^ 

—  sabaudum, 
Cnicus  eriophonis, 

Scarcely  indigenous  but  found 
abuifdantly  on  the  banks  of  the 
north  £sk,  below  Melville  Castle. 

Eupatorium  cannabinum, 

Souda^  vii^geurea,  • 

Doromcum  pardalianches, 

Anthemis  arvensis, 

—  cotula, 
Gymnadenia  conopsea, 
Habenaria  viridis, 

—  bifolia, 
Neottia  nidus-avis, 
This  rare  plant  is  found  occasionally 
in  the  woods  about  the  banks  of 
Ihe  Eflk,  but  by  no  means  abund- 
antly. I  am  not  aware  that  it  has 
been  taken  notice  of,  but  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  only  a  biennial, 
or,  at  least,  the  same  plant  seldom 
or  ever  flowers  twice ;  as  I  have 
often  seen  decayed  flower-stalks  of 
the  preceding  vear,  without  roeet- 
iuff  with  any  fresh  plant  near,  and 
when  the  roots  are  taken  up  they 
appear  as  dead  as  the  flower  stems, 
I  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever 
been  cultivated.  When  the  plant 
is  taken  up  in  flower,  I  have  very 


ttfdy  seen  a  bud  foraflower<4tem 

for  the  following  year,  as  is  the 
case  with  most  other  orcbideous 
plants.  It  is  also  remarkable  that 
a  plant  which  produces  such 
abundance  of  seed  should  be  so 
rare.  I  have  sometimes  metwith 
a  sin^e  plant  in  flower,  and  after 
lookme  carefully  in  the  neighboui^ 
hood,  failed  in  finding  ancwier.  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  that  all  or 
the  greater  part  of  the  plants  that 
flower,  are  from  self-sown  seed, 
but  how  long  after  these  seeds 
vegetate^  before  the  plant  flowers, 
I  believe,  is  yet  to  be  ascertained. 
Listera  ovata, 

—  cordata, 
Epipactis  palustris, 

I  first  found  this  scarce  plant  in 
1824  in  company  with  Mr.  James 
Hutchison,  Uow  gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Cassilis,  at  St.  Margarets, 
Isleworth,  in  marshy  ground  near 
the  Roman  camp,  Dalkeith,  in 
considerable  abundance;  I  am 
pretty  certain  the  first  time  it 
was  observed  in  that  situation  |*^ 
although  there  are  plenty  of 
plants,  few  flowers  are  produceo, 
partly  owing,  I  think,  to  the  cattle 
eating  it  over  when  in  a  young 
state. 

Carex  paniculata, 

—  axillaris, 

—  pendula, 

—  strigosa, 

—  sylvatica, 

—  paludosa, 

Quercus  sessiliflore.  E.B.  1845. 
^edix  repens, 
Populus  treraula, 

—  nigra, 
Equisetum  fluviatile, 
Ophioglossum  vul^tum, 
Botrvcnium  lunana, 
Blechnum  boreale, 
Scolopendrium  vulgare, 
Aspidium  fragile, 

—  dilatatum, 

—  aculeatum^ 

—  oreopteris, 
Polypodium  pbegopteris, 

*—  oryoplerisy  ftc.  &c. 


I  have  eucloaed  a  sketch  of  a  brass  mould  of  my  own 
invention. (j^. 46.)  for  casting  leadtfi  tallies,  with  acoon* 
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panying specimens  {Jig.  48.);  the  largest  (a),  I  used  for  plants 


in  the  open  borders ;  the  next  size  (&)  for  plants  in  pots ;  and 
the  thinnest  (c)»  not  cast*  but  which  is  cut  out  of  sheet-lead,  for 
an  extensive  coUection  of  fferaniacese.  If  you  think  them  worthy 
of  being  taken  notice  of,  I  leave  it  to  you  to  describe  them. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  8cc* 
Edinbmgh^  Archibald  Place^  Joseph  Archibald. 

25th  Feb.  1826. 

The  mould  alluded  to  consists  of  two  parts  {Jig.  49.  a,  by) 
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jomed  together  by  a  hinse  ( c  )•  One  of  the  parts  is  furnished 
with  a  handle  {d\  which  serves  to  shut  the  mould,  and  hold 
it  while  the  operator  is  pouring  in  the  melted  lead  at  a  small 
orifice  {e).  The  tallies  {/)  cast  in  this  mould,  are  thickest 
at  the  lower  end  (*^ ) ;  those  of  the  larger  sizes  are  thickest  at 
the  neck  (^-48  a,  6,  c.y^Cond. 


Fidd  GardeiUngA         '  (^59 


Art.  IV.     On  Field  Gardening,  and  on  the  Gardens  of  Farnk 
Servants  in  Scotland.    By  Verus  of  Berwickshire. 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  perused  the  first  number  of  your  Magazine  with 
much  sads&ction,  and  am  disposed  to  believe  that  amateur  and 
professional  gardeners  may  derive  much  benefit  firom  such  a 
work,  provided  it  continues  to  be  conducted  with  the  like  spirit 
and  judgment  as  is  displayed  at  its  commencement  It  was 
my  intention  to  ofier  a  few  remarks  upon  some  of  the  articles 
that  you  have  presented,  but  as  the  copy  sent  me  is  in  the 
bands  of  a  neighbour,  it  is  out  of  mv  power  at  this  time  to 
fiilfil  my  intentions.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  remarks  were  of 
an  approbatory  nature,  and,  as  such,  were  rather  calculated  to 
illustrate  the  subject}  discussed  than  to  censure  or  condemn  any 
thing  that  was  stated.  In  short,  whilst  the  work  promises  to 
be  usefiil  to  the  public,  there  is  every  probability  that  it  will 
not  only  add  to  the  character  of  its  conductor,  but  also  prove 
of  advantage  to  the  publishers. 

Though  these  are  my  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  work,  as  it  presently  stands,  it  strikes  me  that  the 
original  design  might  be  greatly  improved  by  including,  what 
.1  call,  Field  Gardening,  amongst  the  subjects  mentioned  in 
Che  prospectus.  The  husbandry  of  the  field,  in  various  dis*^ 
tricts,  is  now  conducted  with  as  much  neatness  and  regularity 
as  can  be  displayed  in  the  best  managed  gardens,  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  there  is  no  difference  betwixt  culture  in  the  one  case 
-and  culture  in  the  other,  except  that  field-gardening  is  carried 
on .  upon  a  greater  scale  than  the  huslmndry,  as.  you  must 
aUow  me  to  caU  it,  of  a  garden.  I  have  seen  fields  of  bean^ 
>consisting  perhaps  of  fii^  acres,  and  fields  of  turnips  of  the 
.same  extent,  all  as  neatly  rowed  in  drills,  at  intervals  of 
twenty-seven  inches,  and  as  carefully  dressed  by  the  horse-hoe 
as  I  ever  witnessed  the  crops  of  the  best  managed  garden. 
Now,  to  treat  of  these  matters  surely  cannot  be  inconsistent 
with  the  work  you  have  undertaken ;  on  the  contrary  I  am 
disposed  to  reckon,  that  were  you  to  intimate  that  articles 
concerning  the  cultivation  of  the  fields  would  be  acceptable, 
the  utility  of  your  work  would  be  vasdy  increased.  Mistake 
me  not*  I^do  not  recommend  the  introduction  of  what  is 
called  Political  Economy,  because  I  am  aware  that  any  thing  of 
that  nature  would  lead  you  into  a  wider  fiel4  than  can  be 
conveniently  occupied ;  nor  do  I  mean  that  the  management 
of  live  stocky  or  any  matters  which  relate  to  grass-land,  should 
be  taken  up.     No;  the  recommendation  given,  extends  no 


teo  Fidd  Gardeimig  md  CdiUige  Chirdens. 

fiotber  than  the  cnltivatioii  <^  the  mif  and  die  management 
nt  the  crops  that  are  produced  imon  it;  and  I  am  almoat 
crtnTinced  that  were  that  reoommendatioD  adc^ptedy  the  majority 
of  year  readers  would  be  highly  gratified. 

As  the  pen  is  in  my  hand,  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  ooo* 
oeming  the  gardens  of  fiurm  servants  in  the  low  country  dis- 
tricts M  Scotland,  because  some  advantage  might  likely  arise 
were  that  system  imitated  in  cveiy  part  of  £nfi;land«  Yoit 
know,  qoite  well,  that  married  servants  are  usouiy  employed 
in  SootJand,  who  have  a  house  upon  the  farm  contiguous  to  the 
homestead,  to  which  a  small  garden  is  connected,  and  whose 
wages  are  chiefly  paid  in  kind,  that  is,  in  com,  with  maintenance 
foracowall  the  year  round,  and  a  certain  portion  of  ground  in 
the  fields  for  potatoes,  which  ground  b  ploughed,  manured,  and 
horse-hoed  by  the  master,  the  servant  having  no  more  to  do 
dian  to  provide  seed  for  planting  the  space  allotted  to  him, 
to  clean  the  ground  so  far  as  hand  labour  is  required,  and  to 
dig  up  the  crop  afterwards.  The  weight  of  the  crop,  in  general 
cases,  may  be  about  one  and  a  quarter  ton,  often  more,  and 
that  quantity  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  consumption  of  a  family 
through  the  winter,  and  sometimes,  with  the  aid  of  skimmed 
milk,  to  feed  a  pig,  if  the  female  is  a  good  housewife*  In 
short,  servants  paia  in  this  manner  are  much  better  off  than 
chose  paid  in  money,  and  are  even  more  comibrtably  situated 
than  the  great  body  of  artisans  and  manufacturers,  as  may 
probably  be  more  amply  explained  on  some  ftiture  occasion. 
jBut  to  come  to  the  object  particularly  in  view,  each  servant 
has  a  garden  immediately  bdind  his  dwelling*house,  of  suffi- 
cient size  for  producing  early  potatoes  and  pot-herbs  for  the 
fiunily.  This  garden  is  generally  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall,  or, 
to  ^ak  correctly,  the  whole  gardens  of  the  servants  are 
included  in  one  kiclosure,  each  being  separated  from  the  other 
by  a  footpath.  Dung  for  manuring  the  garden  is  always 
allowed  by  the  farmer,  and  the  labour  of  digging,  planting, 
and  cleaning,  is  executed  by  the  servant  at  bye^oars,  or  in 
the  evenings  after  the  labour  of  the  day  is  finished.  Here  you 
will  observe,  that  married  servants  being  engaged  for  a  year, 
the  d%ging  of  a  garden  cannot  commence  sooner  than  the 
beginning  of  March,  or  when  fairing  time  is  over,  which  to  a 
certain  extent  is  detrimental,  though,  in  point  of  fact,  it  cannot 
be  avoided.  The  first  object  is  to  plant  cabbsges,  an  article 
never  neglected,  bs  htm  servants  in  Scotland  live  much  more 
upon  baney-broth,  cooked  with  vegetaUes,  than  their  brethren 
in  f^land.  The  next  step  is  to  plant  early  potatoes,  and  of 
thetfi  a  sufficient  quantity  is  generally  raised  to  serve  dieir 
fimiilies  from  the  middle  of  July  till  the  field  poti^oes  are 


teHtdj  Km*  MJttg  tip.    Scftttt  hut^  a  few  bMuis  and  white  pease, 

mhI  others  h  small  plot  of  oniony  k^eks,  and  calriots.    In  short, 

the  whole  garden  b  ^on^ntly  nnder  crop,  and  pans  of  it  often 

t^tty  two  crops  in  th<5  year  i  the  giound  which  carried  potatoes^ 

being  gtneftdly  digged  and  planted  with  Scotch  or  curled  kat!, 

as  &t  as  the  potatoes  are  removed^    Under  these  circum^ 

atances,  a  kitchen'-mrden  is  of  immense  benefit  lo  a  Scottish 

firniily^  especially  when  the  owner  has  a  taste  for  dressing  k 

enikiently,  of  which  the  ftrm  servants  in  Scotland  are  sel^bm 

deistitute.    Indeed,  a  Scotchman  obtains  froni  his  garden  what 

an  Englishman,  in  his  case,  commonly  seeks  at  the  ale-house. 

Ift  this  reject  the  ^hions  of  the  two  countries  difier  so  widely, 

that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  is^  best ;  therefore,  without  pro*- 

Mfunctng  judgment,  rile  whole  shall  be  left  to  thed^ermination 

of  your  readers.  ♦        o 

•^  lara,  &c. 

BerwiMUre^  4ttA  March^  1826.  VEKua. 

The  description  of  papers  alluded  to  by  Verus  we  consider 
«s  perfectly  suitable,  and  we  invite  our  n^ers,  and  especially 
our  much  esteemed  friend  himself,  to  supply  them.  They 
will  be  particularly  interesting  to  such  gardeners  as  are  also 
Agronomes.  — Cond. 


Art.  V.    On  the  present  State  of  Gardenia  in  Ireland^  to/rfi 
HvUsfor  itsftdute  tmpfovement.    By  Mr.  James  Fraser, 
Author  of  a  Letter  to  the  President  and  "Vice-'President  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland. 

(ConHnuedJrom  No.  L  jt?.  14.) 

OVfeRHA'NGiiiG  Merville  is  Mount  Merrion,  the  residence 
of* — ^Verschoyle,  Esq.,  the  most  conspicuous  seat  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  metropolis.  It  is  interesting  as  a  place  of  former 
'days^  and  from  the  finely^grown  trees  and  evergreens  by  which 
it  is  adorned.  The  style  of  the  demesne  is  antique  and  plain, 
but  the  garden  has  been  long  remaricable  for  its  excellent  pro- 
dtrctions  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Egan.  This  demesne, 
fMm  its  extent,  -devated  situation,  and  large  ornamental  trees, 
is  susceptible  of  much  improvement ;  commanding  a  foil  view 
of  the  town,  the  bay,  and  the  mountains;  lookmg  down  on 
Ae  innumerable  villas,  rising  in  all  the  endless  variety  of 
architectural  design,  with  which  the  environs  of  Dublin  are  so 
fhickly  studded,  ftnd  fonning,  as  it  were,  one  of  the  principal 
featufres  in  the  landscape  of  the  smaller  residences  south  of 
tire  city.  While  iti  this  neighbourhood'  we  will  notice  Anti- 
field,  l}ie  villa  of  Dr.  Percival^  in  the  management  of  which 
this  venerable  physician  emplc^s  his  few  kisure  moments. 


^62  State  of  Gardenttig .  in  Ireland. 

We  observed  with  much  pleasure^  among  many  other  improve* 
ments,  that  he  had  succeeded  in  acclimating  the  Pittospomm 
tobira,  Hypericum  balearicum,  Selago  corymbosa,  Agapaor- 
thus  umbellatus,  and  several  other  exotics.  Mr.  Mackay  of 
Trinity  college  has  bestowed  a  great  deal  of  pains  and  time 
on  this  interesting  subject,  the  particulars  of  which  he  has 
published  in  the  first  and  second  numbers  of  the  Dublin 
Philosophical  Journal.  At  each  end  of  the  house  there  is  a 
conservatory ;  one  is  used  for  Ci^e  and  Botany  Bay  plants, 
the  other  for  the  more  tender  exotics.  The  amateur  whose 
avocations  principally  confine  him  to  the  city,  and  who  seeks 
for  health  and  recreation  in  his  villa,  would  profit  by  ai>  occa- 
sional visit  to  Annfield. 

To  the  south-west  of  the*  city  lie  Rathfamham  Castle  and 
Marley,  places  of  considerable  extent  and  long  standing.  The 
gardens  of  the  former  we  have  already  mentioned  as  in  a  state 
of  ruin.  The  plantations  have  been  protected,  and  there  still 
exists,  to  the  south  of  the  castle,  a  small  grove  of  evergreen 
oaks,  as  fine  trees  of  the  kind  as  we  remember  to  have  seen. 
Among  them  are  two  distinct  varieties  of  Quercus  ilex;  and 
last  year  the  more  common  sort  brought  to  perfection  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  acorns,  an  unusual  occurrence  in  this  part 
of  the  island.  The  cultivation  of  these  varieties  of  oak  seems 
of  late  years  to  have  been  much  neglected  by  planters,  a 
circumstance  to  be  regretted,  as  we  know  of  no  tree  entitled 
to  rank  with  them  as  evergreens.  By  proper  management  they 
may  be  adapted  to  the, shrubbery,  where  they  form  beautiful 
hardy  bushes,  or  trained  in  the  forest,  where  they  vie  with 
their  more  robust  congeners. 

Marley,  the  residence  of Latouche,  Esq.,  is  delightfiiUy 

situated  at  the  foot  of  the  range  of  hills,  which  on  this  side 
form  the  back-ground  to  the  environs  of  the  city.  The 
gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  were,  till  of  late  years,  in 
great  repute.  We  understand  that  the  late  Mr.  Legged, 
a  landscape  gardener  of  original  talent,  laid  out  the  grounds. 
He  has  evinced  considerable  taste  in  the  management  of  the 
mountain  rivulet,  which  is  conducted  through  the  demesne. 
By  many,  the  cascades  are  considered  too  numerous,  causing 
in  some  places  a  greater  degree  of  placidity  than  is  consistent 
with  the  character  of  the  stream.  The  demesne,  generally 
speaking,  has  been  much  renovated  withm  these  few  years  by 
Mr.  Dunne. 

Adjacent  to  this  is  Tereneure,  the  seat  of  Frederick  Bourne, 
£sq«9  a  most  zealous  amateur  in  every  branch  of  gardening. 
The  gardens  and  dressed-grounds  are  extensive,  and  con- 
tain the  best  private  collection  of  plants  we  know  in  this  coun- 
try.    Although  extensively  engaged  in  business,  Mr.  Bourne, 
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as  a  source  of  relaxation,  generally  directs  the  affairs  of  the 
garden ;  and  in  the  ornamental  department  he  possesses  an 
original  and  correct  taste.  He  was  among  the  first  to  break 
down  the  barriers  wniph  had  so  long  hemmed  the  villa 
gardener  within  the  paraLel  beds  of  tulips  and  elliptical  figures 
of  roses,  and  to  lead  the  way  in  endeavouring,  upon  natural 
principles,  to  blend  the  decorative  with  the  usefiil.  The  con- 
servatory is  a  large  structure,  and  is  heated  by  steam.  The 
forcing-houses  are  extensive,  and  the  collection  of  hardy 
shrubs  is  very  interesting. 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe,  that  in  this  neighbourhood 
Mr.  Bourne's  example  has  been  in  some  degree  followed ;  as 
in  the  improvements  at  Bushy  Park,  the  charming  residence 
of  Sir  Robert  Shaw,  Bart,  which  possesses  many  natural 
advantages.  The  forcing  department  in  particular,  of  this 
garden,  nas  been  long  judiciously  managed  by  Mr.  M^Cabe. 

While  here,  we  hasten  to  correct  a  mistake  which  has  in- 
advertently crept  into  the  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening.  In 
that  work,  Tollaght,  the  former  .country  residence  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Dublin,  is,  in  the  enumeration  of  Irish  coun- 
try seats,  mentioned  as  a  place  of  note.  For  many  years  past 
this  place  has  been  wholly  neglected,  and,  except  two  very 
large  picturesque  walnut  trees,  is  quite  unworthy  of  notice. 
Cypress  Grove,  a  beautiful  villa^  laid  out  and  planted  by  the 
late  Countess  Clanbrasil,  is  in  this  line.  Some  of  the  best 
grown  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  about  the  city  are  to  be 
seen  here.  Magnolia  acuminata  has  attained  to  a  great  size, 
and  there  are  several  very  large  bushes  of  the  Crataegus  punc- 
tata in  the  lawn.  Of  the  various  American  and  European 
thorns,  which  are  admirably  suited  for  the  park,  or  dressed 
grounds,  with  how  few  do  we  meet !  There  is  also  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  the  cork-tree  in  the  park,  which  we  were  sorry  to 
observe  quite  unprotected.  In  the  garden,  great  care  appears 
to  have  been  taken  in  the  original  formation  of  the  borders, 
and  in  the  selection  of  the  fruit  trees,  which,  under  all  the 
changes  to  which  this  place  has  been  subjected,  is  still  evinced : 
tfiere  are  few  gardens  of  the  size  so  productive ;  and  if  a  prac- 
tical example  of  the  good  efiects  resulting  from  proper  manage- 
ment in  the  commencement  of  a  place  were  wanting,  that  of 
Cypress  Grove  might  be  adduced. 

It  would  far  exceed  our  present  limits  to  enter  even  into  a 
bare  enumeration  of  all  the  gardens  about  Dublin.  We  are 
aware  that  we  have  omitted  several  important  matters ;  but 
to  these  we  will  return,  being  determined  to  insert  nothing  but 
what  has  come  under  our  actual  observation.  This  explanation 
will,  it  is  hoped,  satisfy  those  who  may  at  present  consider 
themselves  overlooked. 


Befoie  joimiiejinff  noqrthwajriiU^  ve  beg  Imve  taintoodHo^ 
MerincH  the  «eat  of  £arl  Charlemonty  and  then  to  iwke  a  i^w 
general  remarks.  Merino  has  more  the  character  of  a  oountry 
tesideoce  than  any  yet  spedfiecU  Its  ea^te^sive  wooi^  com* 
panUi^h  speakinfl^  closely  si^rounded  by  the  tr^es  pf  t^e  ^ 
joiniiig  villas,  giveit^  as  you  approach  from  the  swth,  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  dense  forest  The  gardens  are  e^tensive^  a^d, 
we  are  happy  to  states  rapidly  improving  in  every  department 
under  the  management  of  Mr,  Hethringtoni  the  president  of 
the  Irish  Horticultural  Socie^.  This  demesne  is  open  t<^  tb^ 
public« 

The  gardens,  generally  speaking,  around  the  cityi  have  beeii 
)aid  down  upon  too  large  a  scale ;  the  consequences  ^nres  a  fall*^ 
ing  off  in  the  means  necessary  tp  support  them  in  their  pristine 
s^le,  and  a  neglect  of  those  particulars  which  constitute  the 
chief  beauties  of  gardening.  With  the  view  of  having  them 
near  the  mansion,  a  very  obvious  mistake  has  b^n  made  on 
the  part  of  the  proprietors,  the  Putside  walls  and  borders  being 
thereby  sacrificed.  Independent  of  the  economy,  w«  know  of 
no  plan  so  neat  and  comiortable  as  a  moderatcKsiTed  garden, 
from  one  to  twp  Irish  acres,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
family,  with  a  properly  secured  slip  around,  so  that  due  advan*- 
tage  may  be  taken  of  both  sides  of  the  walls.  This  is  the  pnM>- 
tice  of  Mr.  Hay,  round  Edinburgh,  whose  designs  have  given 
such  general  satisfaction,  and  of  Mr.  M^Leishi  throughout  this 
country.  In  the  formation  and  internal  arrangement  of  the 
houses  for  ornamental  plants,  little  improvement  has  bew 
made  on  their  original  simpUci^;  and,  except  the  conservat^wy 
in  the  Dublin  Society's  Botanical  Garden^  there  are  none  to 
vie  with  the  late  Mr.  Angerstein's  at  Blackheath,  pr  Sir  Hpbert 
Liston's  at  Milburn  Tower,  in  Mid-Lotbian,  nearer  than  tha( 
at  Shane's  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Antrim-  The  application 
of  steam  has  been  confined  to  one  or  two  places,  and  the  me** 
taUic  sash  to  a  like  number.  We  have  no  want  of  horUcid^ 
tnral  erections  of  ihis  sort,  attached  to  dwelling-chouses,  of 
«very  scale  and  form ;  but  diey  are,  with  very  few  exceptionSf 
the  mere  gewgaws  of  some  city  architect^  in  which,  perhsp^  ^ 
myrtle  or  ora<^g&-tree  might  struggle  out  a  wretched  eipsteiupe- 
Until  the  prejudices  which  exist  among  operativ€)3  to  tjb^  cul^ 
tivation  of  exotics  are  removed,  we  <;annot  look  for  mudi 
improvement  in  this  dq>artment.  True  it  isi  that  in  tj|#  pro- 
duction of  early  culinary  crops,  peachesi  wd  the  framing  de«- 
partment,  the  I^ublin  gardeners  are  only  to  b^  ej^celled  by  yiose 
around  London ;  they  certainly  exceed  those  pf  Ediwurgb* 
In  the  cultivation  of  the  pine*applie  and  vine^  in  the  maiiMe^ 
ment  of  wall-trees,  and  in  several  of  the  more  elegant  br^pches 
of  the  art,  much  remains  to  be  done.    The  disseminatipH  of  the 
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-EncTckipBdiftB  of  Gordetun^  md  Agriculture,  followed  fa^  the 
Oardenw's  Magazine,  will,  it  is  hoped,  incite  among  pnctiad 
men  *  spirit  of  reading  and  inquiry  into  the  nature  aiid  prio- 
aples  of  matters  appertaining  to  their  profession ;  and  while 
ths  nwcbaoics  of  every  rank  and  degree  throughout  the  empire 
are  zealously  coming  forward  to  form  institutions  for  their  ad- 
vancement in  the  arts  and  sciences,  let  it  not  be  sud  that  • 
xlaas  of  men  bo  long  disUnguished  for  their  intelligence  and 
Teapectabili^  remain  inactive. 

{To  be contimied.) 


Art.  VI.     Stme  Accoimt  of  the  Kitla/  Shaddock.     By  Mr.  H. 

Saunders,    Gardener    to   E.  P.  Bastard,  Esq.  M.  P.  of 

Kidey,  Devonshire. 
Sir, 

Having  perused  the  first  Number  of  your  valuable  Gar- 
dener's Magazine,  and  finding  such  an  excellent  channel  open 
for  noting  the  various  daily  improvements  making  in  horticul- 
ture, I  send  vou  two  fruit,  and  some  cuttings  of  a  seedling 
plant  of  die  Snaddock  family  {Jig.  50.)    The  plant  which  pr»- 
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duced  these  fruit  was  rused  here  from  leed,  and  was  kept  in  a 
confined  tub  for  a  series  oF  jears  preriousl;  to  my  having  the 
management  of  it.  I  was  induced,  about  seven  years  since,  to 
give  it  a  trial  in  the  conservatory,  in  a  preparation  of  compost^ 
which  occasioned  it  to  grow  very  luxuriantly;  and,  by  gradu- 
ally ringing  the  branches,  I  brought  it  most  successfully  into  a 
bearing  state.  It  now  produces  many  dozen  fruit  annually,  in 
dusters;  three,  and  frequendy  four,  in  a  cluster.  It  is  con- 
sidered a  fine  dessert  fruit,  and  we  have  givm  it  the  appel- 
laticMi  of  the  Kitley  Shaddock,  until  we  can  <^itain  a  mofe  cor- 
rect t«rm. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c 

Kitley,  MarchT.  1826.  Herman  Saukders. 

Note. — We  tasted  the  fruit,  and  found  it  something  in  fla- 
vour and  consistency  between  an  orange  and  a  shaddock.  The 
cuttings  are  distributed  among  amateurs,  there  being  but  little 
demand  for  the  citrus  tribe  in  thenurseriss.  One  cutting  we 
kept,  and  prepared  in  a  manner  which,  though  not  orlgioat  or 
of  recent  invention,  is  not,  we  believe,  generally  known  among 
gardeners.'  We  have  heard,  from  different  sources,  that  it  was 
Uie  invention  of  the  Ute  Mr.  Hoy,  of  Sion  Gardens ;  but  if  any  . 
reader  can  claim  it  for  himself^  or  refer  it  to  the  inventor,  we 
shall  be  happy  to  give  place.to  his  communication,  and  pay  a 
tribute'  to  the  memory  of  the  author  of  a  useful  and  curious 
piece  of  manipulation. 

The  cutting  (jfg.  SI.)  being 
cut  across  immediately  below' 
a  joint,  is  then  slit  up  (a),  and 
tongued  at  the  joint  above,  in 
the  manner  of  laying  the  car- 
nation (b);  and,  if  necessary, 
the  slits  may  be  kept  open  by 
interposing  a  small  bit  of  any 
thing,  as  in  common  practice. 
We  planted  our  cutting  in  a 
pot  of  sandy  peat,  about  the 
18th  of  March;  it  b^n  to 
push  in  a  fortnight,  and  at  the 
end  of  eight  weeks  from  being 
put  in  we  transplanted  it,  and 
found  abundance  of  roots,  with 
a  shoot,  in  a  growing  state,  of 
several  joints.  It  was  kept  in  a 
cucumber  frame,  and  covered 
with  a  glass Cond. 
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Art.  VII.  Description  of  a  nep  Transplanting  Instrument,  for 
removing  Plants  w/ien  in  Flower.  Invented  by  Mr,  Mat- 
thias Saul,  of  Lancaster^  and  communicated  by  him. 

Sir, 
I  SEND  you  a  description  and  drawing  of  a  transplanting 
apparatus,  which,  if  you  think  of  any  interest  to  the  readers 
of  the  Crardener's  Magazine,  you  are  extremely  welcome 
to.  It  differs  from  the  one  given  in  your  Encyclopedia 
of  Gardening,  and  from  every  other  which  I  have  seen  or 
heard  of.  When  the  instrument  is  put  together,  it  forms  a 
cylinder  {^.  52.  a),  and  when 
separate  it  consists  of  two 
parts  (i),  which  are  joined  to- 
gether, something  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  common  door-hinge. 
In  using  this  instrument  it  is 
best  to  have  two  of  them; 
one  to  take  out  the  earth  at  the 
q)ot  where  you  wish  to  insert 
the  planty  and  one  to  remove 
the  flower  with  its  ball  of  earth. 
The  instrument  may  be  made 
of  any  size;  mine  is  about  six 
inches  long,  and  six  inches  in 
diameter.  I  find  no  necessity 
for  anjr  handles :  in  using  it  I  place  it  so  that  the  plant  or 
flower  is  in  the  centre ;  I  then  press  the  apparatus  into  the 
soil,  and  find  no  difficulty  in  drawing  the  plant  up  with  the  soil, 
not  more  disturbed  than  if  it  had  been  originally  planted  in  the 
mstrument  On  the  25th  of  April  I  took  up  a  VanThol  tulip 
and  a  seedling  polyanthus  from  my  garden,  and  placed  them  on 
the  flower-stage  of  the  Lancashire  flower-show,  where  they  re- 
mained from  ten  o'clock  in  the  mommg  till  five  in  the  afternoon. 
I  then  replaced  them  in  the  same  place  in  the  garden,  and,  after 
I  had  withdrawn  the  apparatus,  there  appeared  no  defect  in 
the  border,  nor  drooping  in  the  flower.  I  have  removed  seve- 
ral large  wallflowers  in  hiU  bloom  this  month,  without  the  least 
appearance  of  the  flower  being  injured.  I  have  always  been 
told  that  a  plant  in  fiiU  flow6r  could  not  be  removed,  but  I  have 
proved  that  by  this  apparatus  it  may  be  done  with  safety. 

I  am  at  present  trying  some  other  experiments,  the  result  of 
which  will,  I  hope,  be  of  interest  to  the  Gardener's  Magazine. 

I  remain,  Sir,  &c. 

Matthias  Saul. 
Sttb/ardStreet,  Lancaster,  Apil  23.  1826. 
Vol.  I.  No.  3.  u 
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Transplanters  are  chiefly  used  by  florists  to  fill  up  blanks 
in  sbow-beds  of  flowers.  The  French  one  {Jig.  SS.)j  is  one  of 
the  neatest  Excepting  for  the  purposes  mentioned, 
a  trowel  or  the  spade  will  be  preferred  by  the  prac- 
tical gardener.  Mr.  Saul  has  very  obligingly  sent  us 
one  of  his  implements,  and  proposed  that  we  should 
take  up  a  tulip,  pot  it,  and  send  it  by  coach  to  the 
Lancashire  show ;  but  not  being  *'  high  in  that  fancy," 
as  the  phrase  is,  all  we  could  do  for  the  credit  of 
his  ingenious  invention  was  to  send  the  transplanter 
to  Weir's,  Oxford-street,  where  it  is  manu&ctured 
for  sale,  under  the  name  of  Saul's  Transplanter*  — 
Cond. 


Art.  VI  II.  On  a  Mode  of  keeping  Apples  through  the 
Winter^  as  practised  by  Mr.  Robert  Donald,  Nurseryman, 
Woking. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  HAVE  read  with  much  gratification  the  first  and  second 
numbers  of  your  valuable  Gardener's  Magazine,  •—  the  long- 
wished-for  medium  of  communicating  pleasing  and  useful  know- 
ledge, and  much  improvement  to  various  classes  of  society.  The 
nobility  and  gentry  of  fortune  who  have  already  a  taste  for 
gardening,  wul  be  more  and  more  enlightened  in  that  most 
rational  amusement,  so  conducive  to  health  and  happiness; 
they  will  be  better  able  to  distinguish  gardeners  of  ejcpe- 
rlence  from  those  who  assume  much  and  know  but  little, 
and  to  regulate  their  salaries  in  proportion  to  their  abilities, 
and  the  extent  of  the  gardens  they  may  have  to  super-< 
intend. 

To  the  merchants  and  citizens  of  London  who  have  country 
residences,  — to  them  and  their  families,  a  good  garden  and 
pleasure-grounds  are  great  recreations  from  the  bustle  of  busi- 
ness, and  a  luxury  from  the  smoke  of  London.  The  Grardener's 
Magazine  will  be  to  them  a  pleasing  source  of  amusement  and 
a  profitable  acquisition.  To  experienced  gardeners  it  will 
reufesh  their  memories  and  improve  their  minds  by  new  dis- 
coveries. 

On  young  students  in   the  profession,  who  exert  their 

powers  to  excel  in  the  science  of  botany,  and  to  select  and 

improve  our  fruits    and  vegetables;  on   them  the  ebcperi- 

^  _  ments  and  reports  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  conjunction 

with  the.  Gardener*s'  Magazine  will  have  a  wonderful  efieci. 
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The  labouring  classes  will  gain  much  useful  information 
how  to  crop  their  gardens,  to  choose  and  plant  the  best 
bearing  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  and  how  to  keep  their  apples,  &c. 
agreeaJbly  to  the  valuable  article  of  William  Stevenson,  Esq. ; 
thereby  adding  much  to  their  comforts  and  the  improvement 
of  their  morals. 

Lest  I  intrude  on  your  valuable  time  and  pases,  permit 
me  to  inform  you,  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers,  now  I  keep 
my  apples.  Six  years  ago  I  had  a  lan^e  crop  of  the  apple 
we  call  Golden  Knob ;  it  is  known  at  Covent  Garden  by  the 
names  of  Old  Maid,  or  Old  Lady,  and  is  the  best  bearer  of 
any  I  know.  A  neighbour  of  mine,  Mr.  Woods,  oh  the  9th 
Nov.  1819,  gathered  from  one  tree  the  immense  quantity  of 
68  bushels  and  a  half,  not  including  what  fell  prematurely,  so 
that  there  could  not  have  been  less  than  70  bushels ;  the  tree  is 
about45  feet  in  diameter  and  135  in  circumference,  and  stands 
in  a  hedge-row  upon  the  estate  of  William  Collyer,  Esq. 
The  same  year  a  Mr.  Gbraham  had  200  bushels,  the  produce  of 
only  tour  trees!  That  year  I  tried  an  experiment  to  preserve 
some  apples  in  a  ridge  of  earth,  in  the  same  way  we  do  pota-  ^  ^ 
toes  in  this  part  of  the  countryxAl  had  a  trench  dug  five  feet 
wide,  one  foot  below  the  sur&ce  ofuie  ground,  and  1 2  feet  long. 
Jf  covered  the  bottom  and  sides  with  turf^  the  grassy  side  iq)- 
wards,  and  then  filled  the  space  with  Golden  iLnobs,  and  some 
French  Crabs,  about  2^  feet  deep  in  the  centre,  sloping  a 
little  to  the  sides ;  Jthen  covered  them  close  with  tur^  tlie  / 
grassy  side  next  the  nruit,  to  keep  them  cleanp  ^nSSt  had  the 
ridge  covered  with  mould  a  foot  thick,  to  keep  out^e  firost, 
and  exclude  the  external  air.  In  the  end  of  April  l^^B^lMd  y 
tfa^_takeh  out  in  fine  preservation([5>I  again  last  Autufinn  kept 
5()bi^hels  in  the  same  way  with  equal  success.  If  you  deem 
this  or  any  part  of  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  Gardener's  Ma- 
gazine, it  is  at  your  service.     I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Robert  Donald. 
Woking  Nursery,  April  29.  1826. 
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Art.  IX.  Same  Account  of  the  Gardens^  and  State  of  Gar- 
dening  in  Denmark.  By  Mr.  James  Peterson,  of  Copen- 
hagen, now  studying  the  Art  and  Practice  of  Gardening  in 
England.  • 

The  climate  and  circumstances  of  Denmark  are  much  less 
&vourable  to  gardening  than  those  of  Britain ;  yet  horticulture^ 
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is  very  sucoesBfiilly  practised,  especially  round  the  ci^ital. 
The  flowers  generally  cultivated,  are  roses,  carnatioii£^ 
stocks,  hyacinths,  tulips,  &c.  and  herbaceous,  biennial,  and 
annual  plants.  Great  collections  of  stove  and  green  house 
plants  are  not  commonly  seen  in  noblemen  or  gentle- 
men's gardens,  except  of  the  old  species.  The  fine  New 
Holland  plants,  such  as  Banksia,  Epacris,  all  the  new 
Acacias  and  Melaleucas,  &c.  are  wanting,'  except  what 
there  is  in  the  botanic  gardens.  The  ereat  and  fine  col- 
lections of  American  pLEints,  as  Rhododendron,  Azalea, 
Magnolia,  &c.  are  very  rare;  at  least  the  finer  kinds  cultivated 
in  Britain ;  and  all  require  the  protection  of  a  house  during 
our  severe  winters,  and  to  be  kept  in  large  pots  or  tubs.  In 
this  way  even  the  common  laurel  must  be  treated. 

There  are  very  fine  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  goose- 
berries, currants,  &c.  grown  in  abundance. 

The  principal  gardens  are  the  Royal  Gardens  near  Copen- 
hagen ;  but  there  are  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen's  places 
throughout  the  kingdom,  kept  in  good  order,  and  beautiiully 
situated. 

Fredriksborg,  his  Danish  majesty's  Summer  residence^ 
about  two  miles  ttom  Copenhagen,  is  a  most  delightful  seat; 
this  extensive  palace  is  situat^  on  a  hill  in  the  pleasure- 
ground,  from  whence  is  a  beautiful  view  over  the  greater  part 
of  Copenhagen,  and  some  part  of  the  Sound.     The  pleasure- 

S round  is  extensive,  and  laid  out  in  the  Dutch  manner.  During 
le  last  twenty  years  great  alterations  and  improvements  have 
been  made,  in  the  English  style,  and  continue  to  be  made  to 
a  certain  extent  every  year.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  [Measure- 
grounds  in  Denmark.  A  fine  canal  runs  through  the  garden, 
over  which  are  several  handsome  bridges,  and  there  is  a 
beautiful  little  island,  called  the  Chinese  island,  besides  many 
other  garden  scenes  which  greatly  add  to  its  natural  beauty. 
During  all  the  Summer  season  the  garden  is  open  to  the 
public  from  early  in  the  morning  till  late  at  night.  Th^ 
forcing  department,  kitchen  garden,  orchard,  &c.  are  very 
extensive,  and  kept  in  very  good  order.  The  head  gar- 
dener, Mr.  Peterson,  who  held  Qiis  situation  a  number  of  years, 
died  lately. 

Sondermarken,  a  beautiful  extensive  park,  belongs  to  the 
palace,  and  is  situated  near  it ;  it  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
royal  family,  and  is  more  like  a  pleasure-ground  than  a  park. 
The  Royal  GardAis  at  Rosenburgh,  near  Copenhagen,  are 
particularly  remarkable  for  their  extensive  and  well  managed 
forcing-ground;  in  which  are  grown  fine  fruits  for  the  royal 
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table,  and  select  flowers.     The  present  and  well-known  bead 
gardener,  Mr.  Lindegaard,  the  first  horticulturist  in  Denmark, 

S'ows  the  best  fruits  and  flowers  in  the  country.  Here  is 
e  finest  and  most  extensive  onoigeir,  and  the  best  managed 
peach  trees  and  vines,  both  in  hot-nouses  and  in  the  c^en 
air. 

Mr.  Lindegaard  introduced  the  method  of  rearing  peach- 
trees  in  Denmark,  and  particularly  the  mode  of  preserving  them 
during  the  first  and  second  Winter  after  budding.  They  were 
formerly  alwavs  imported  from  Holland,  but  that  expence  has 
thibugh  him  been  prevented.  Peach-trees  are  chiefly  trained  \ 
on  wooden  walls,  and  during  severe  frosts  are  covered  with  \ 
straw  mats.  The  kind  grown  in  general  is  the  Double  Mon- 
tague (the  fiUglish  Montauban)  wnich  ripens  its  fruit  without 
aiidficud  heat  about  the  end  of  August  Mr.  Lindegaard's 
trees  are  as  finely  trained  as  any  I  have  seen  in  England. 

The  sorts  of  grapes  mostly  cultivated,  and  also  the  hardiest, 
whiph  often  produce  in  good  warm  Summers,  by  Mr.  Lin- 
degaard's  treatment,  fine  ripe  firuit  upon  walls  without  any 
artificial  heat  or  covering,  are  the  red  Van  der  Lahn,  Chasseb^ 
blanc  (I  think  it  is  the  common  white  Muscadine),  and  the 
Wasser  siet  (undoubtedly  the  small  white  cluster).  The  Parsille 
druen  (the  parsley-leaved  Malmsey  Muscadine)  is  likewise 
hardy,  but  does  not  set  well  if  the  weather  is  cold  when  it 
is  in  bloom. 

The  Frankendalen,  (black  Muscadine)  and  Pottebakker, 
(the  black  Hamburgh)  are  generally  grown  in  vineries,  as 
their  ripening  on  open  walls  is  very  uncertain,  though  it 
sometimes  occurs  in  hot  Summers.  The  white  Sweet-water 
(Perle  druen)  is  the  finest  white  grape  known  in  Denmark, 
and  always  planted  in  vineries.  AlTMn  lindegaard's  forcing, 
of  every  description,  is.efiected  by  dung  heat  alone ;  his  early 
peaches  and  grapes  ripen  every  year  in  the  month  of  June, 
and  in  general  he  has  grapes  all  the  year  round. 

The  pleasure-garden  has  during  the  last  five  or  six  years 
been  much  improved ;  like  Fredriksborff  garden,  it  is  open 
every  day  in  the  year  for  respectable-looking  people.  During 
the  Summer  season  there  is  music  in  both  gardens  once  a  week, 
performed  by  military  bands,  at  the  king's  expence. 

Sorgenfrie,  (Jig.  54.)  the  residence  of  his  royal  highness  Prince 
Christian  Frederick  (the  Crown  Prince),  is  about  six  miles  from 
Copenhagen.  The  palace  is  situated  on  a  hill,  and  surrounded 
by  a  beautiful  park,  and  the  neighbourhood  is  said  to  be  the 
finest  part  of  the  country  for  natural  beauty.  His  royal 
highness  improves  this  place  every  year,  and  die  pleasure- 
grounds  are  open  to  the  public  all  the  year  round.     As  their 
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royal  bigboewes  are  as  great  or  perhaps  greater  lovers  of 
gardening  than  any  other  royal  individu^  in  the  kingdoni, 
the  art  will  no  doubt  be  carried  to  great  perfection  in  this  de- 
ligfatful  place 


The  botanic  garden,  which  is  situated  at  Charlotten- 
burgh,  is  well  managed,  and  the  collection  is  reckoned  ▼ery 
gocd,  and  particularly  rich  in  hardy  plants.  The  botank 
professor  is  Mr.  Homemann,  a  highly-respected  botanist  in 
jDenmark,  and  the  chief  botanic  ganJener  Mr.  Holboll,  a  man 
known  by  almost  every  gardener  in  the  kingdoni  for  his  su- 
perior skill  and  ability  in  his  business.  Without  any  excep- 
tion whatever,  Mr.  Lindegaard  and  Mr.  Holboll  are  the  two 
first  practical  gardeners  in  Denmark;  both  of  them  are 
highly  respected  by  the  royal  family  and  nobility,  and  people 
in  general.  Hie  catalogue  of  plants  in  the  botanic  garden 
at  Copenhagen  is  to  be  had  at  the  booksellers  there  by  the 
title  of  "  Hurtus  Hafniensis." 

Charlottenlund,  Fredensborg,  Fredriksborg,  Jewerspriis, 
Marieulyst,  &c.  are  all  royal  seats,  but  none  of  Uie  royal 
family  live  there,  except  in  Charlottenlund ;  nevertheless  the 
situations  of  the  others  make  them  worthy  oif  notice.  Charlot- 
tenlund, about  four  miles  from  Copenhagen,  is  remarkable  for 
its  beautiful  park,  which,  during  the  Summer  season,  and 
chiefly  on  Sundays,  is  crowded  with  thousands  of  people. 

Two  miles  from  Copenhagen  is  a  little  island  called  Ama- 
ger,  about  six  miles  long  and  five  broad ;  the  greater  part  of 
this  island  consists  of  market  gardens,  and  was,  more  than  two 
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centaries  ago,*  peopled  by  Dutch  gardeners^  who  w^e  sent  for 
to  cultivate  culinary  vegetables.  This  island  supplies  the 
greater  part  of  Copenhagen  with  vegetables,  which  are  grown 
to  great  perfection.  The  inhabitants  wear  a  distinct  dress 
from  all  other  people  in  the  kingdom. 

There  are  several  other  good  market  gardens  in  the 
country,  particularly  about  Copenhagen;  every  nurseryman 
grows  vegetables  and  fruits  for  the  market,  so  that  there  is 
very  little  difference  here  between  nurserymen  and  market 
gardeners,  only  that  some  of  them  grow  more  flowers  and 
nruit  trees,  and  less  vegetables  than  others. 

Sea-kail  and  mushrooms  are  not  cultivated  in  the  country, 
unless  it  may  have  been  done  lately;  all  sorts  of  culinary 
vegetables  in  general  cultivation  are  grown  there  as  plentifully 
as  m  Britain.  .  •  . 

CamelGa  Japonica,  and  its  many  beautifid  varieties,  are  as 
seldom  to  be  seen  in  Denmark  as  Banksia  grandis  is  in  Eng- 
land ;  but*  no  doubt  it  will  be  otherwise  in  time,  and  the 
American  plants  will  also  be  seen  more  plentifully. 

Pine-apples  are  grown  in  gi'eat  quantities  in  the  two  royal 
gardens  of  Bosenburgh  and  Fredriksborg  ;  and  at  Sorgenfrie 
tney  are  likewise  well  grown  according  to  their  methods, 
though  not  so  plentiful  as  in  the  former  places ;  this  valuable 
fruit  is  ako  cultivated  in  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen's 
places  throughout  the  kingdom,  but  is  nowhere  seen  equal  ta 
the  fifteen  and  eighteen  months'  old  firuiting  plants  of  Messrs^ 
Munro,  Johnson,  Shannon,  Nolan,  and  Flimley.  The  Old 
Queen  is  the  only  sort  grown  in  Denmark. 

lam,  Sir,  &c 

James  Peterson. 
Lee^  Nursery^  Hammersmith^  April  18. 

The  above  paper,  written  in  English  by  a  foreign  gardener 
lad,  who  has  not  yet  been  three  years  in  England,  is  a  proof  of 
what  may  be  done  by  a  desire  to  excel,  and  by  persevering  la 
the  means. — Cond, 


Art.  X.     On  an  anomalous  Appearance  in  some  Species  of 
Lilium*    By  E.  M.  Baines,  Esq.  Surgeon,  Hendon. 

Gekeration  is  the  most  interesting  part  of  physiology, 
whether  it  be  of  the  animal  or  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and'any 
unusual  attempt  in  plants  to  propagate  their  species,  deserves 
record,  as  being  equally  interesting  to  the  philosopher  and  tp» 
the  horticulturist. 

u  4 
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A  few  plants  of  Lilium  candidam  were  growing  in  a  damp 
shady  comer,  in  loam  approaching  to  clay ;  and  though  the 
flowers  were  formed  they  never  fully  expanded.  As  the  leaves 
of  this  plant  at  its  flowering  season  begin  to  appear  unsightly, 
all  the  plants  were  cut  down  to  within  a  foot  of  the  ground.  In 
the  Autumn  much  surprise  was  excited  by  two  m  the  plants 
showing  bulbs  at  the  axillae  of  the  remaining  leaves;  not  like 
those  of  L.  bulbiferum  and  tigrinum,  but  son,  white,  and  suc^ 
culent,  and  composed  of  several  scales,  being  about  the  size  of 
a  small  hazel  nut. 

A  bulb  of  L.  canadense,  var.  rubrura,  was  planted  in  bog- 
earth  ;  not  showing  any  leaves,  in  June,  the  upper  part  of  the 
bulb  was  carefully  exposed,  but  appearing  very  white,  (the  in- 
contestible  mark  of  health  in  the  North  American  species,)  it 
was  covered,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  the  Autumn,  when  it 
was  taken  up  and  examined ;  several  new  and  large  bulbs  had 
formed,  so  as  to  increase  it  to  triple  its  former  bulk.  The  mode 
of  increase  in  the  North  American  species  (at  least  in  Canadense 
and  superbum)  appears  peculiar ;  the  parent  and  young  bulbs 
are  connected  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Tulipa  sylvestris. 

I  have  seen  the  leaf  of  Lachenalia  tricolor  form  bulbs  on  the 
torn  edge,  when  it  has  been  half  divided  by  accident. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c 
Hendon,  Middlesex,  May  2.  E.  M.  Baines. 


Art.  XL     Observations  on  Beverse  Grafting.   By  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Balfour,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  Gray,  at  Howick. 

Sir, 

I  HAVS  been  favoured  by  a  friend  with  a  sight  of  your  Gar- 
dener's Magazine,  in  which  I  perceive  you  have  noticod  my 
method  of  reverse  grafting  in  rather  an  illiberal  manner.  From 
the  respect  you  appear  to  have  for  improvement  in  general, 
and  particularly  in  gardening,  I  should  have  expected  that  an 
improvement,  however  simple,  would  have  been  treated  by  you 
in  a  different  manner.  You  go  on  by  saying, — "  All  these  ad- 
vantages may  be  much  more  readily  attained  by  reversing  the 
young  side-shoots."  I  have  proved  by  experience,  that  reversed 
side-shoots  do  not  come  into  bearing,  nor  are  they  so  easily  kept 
within  due  bounds  as  are  the  shoots  from  reverse  grafts ;  and, 
moreover,  shoots  cannot  be  made  to  break  from  a  desired  spot, 
while  a  graft  may  be  put  on  wherever  you  please ;  and,  be- 
sides, reverse-training  the  side-shoots  would  not  alter  the  kind, 
which  may  at  some  times  be  desirable.      In   all   horizontal 
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trained  trees,  young  shoots  seldom  issue  from  the  main  stem 
widiout  amputation.  I  grant,  that  trees  grafted  and  trained 
in  the  reverse  manner  cannot  be  kept  in  exact  uniformity  of 
training;-?- utility  was  my  object,  as  also  neatness  of  training, 
so  iai*  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  will  admit  I  must  say,  that  I 
do  not  envy  the  taste  of  the  person  who  would  prefer  a  tree 
trained  in  exact  sjnnmetry,  bearing  leaves  only,  to  one  trained 
somewhat  irregular,  bearing  a  crop  of  fruit ;  and  to  keep  a  tree 
in  regular  bearing,  a  succession  of  young  shoots  must  be  an- 
nually laid  in. 

I  am.  Sir,  Sec. 

Wm.  Balfour. 

Hawick^  April  14.  1826. 


Art.  XII.  On  improving  the  Gardens  of  Cottages^  as  practised 
by  the  late  Ijord  Caix>dor  at  Stackpole  Courts  in  Pembroke^ 
shire.  Communicated  by  Mr.  William  Buchan,  F.H.S., 
Gardener  to  Lord  Bagot,  at  Blithfield,  near  Litchfield. 

Sir, 
In  your  Gardener's  Magazine,  I  have  seen  a  paper  on 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  country  labourer  from  a 
garden,  and  the  means  of  teaching^him  how  to  acquire  those 
benefits,  by  William  Stevenson,  Esq. ;  and  considering  thatt 
it  might  be  of  service  to  some  of  your,  readers,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  describe  a  method  of  teaching  labourers  to  benefit 
by  their  gardens,  which  differs  from  Mr.  Stevenson's,  and 
which,  in  the  hands  of  an  indulgent  master,  I  have  in  some 
measure  been  instrumental  in  effecting,  when  in  the  service  of 

s^    the  late  Lord  Cawdor,  at  Stackpole  Court,  in  Pembrokeshire. 

/  \  His  lordship,  ever  anxious  to  promote  the  comforts  of  his 
dependants,  gave  directions  for  additional  chambers,  and  a 
better  system  of  ventilation  in  his  cottages ;  to  repair  the  ex- 
terior in  the  cottage  style,  and  build  new  ones  where  wanted. 
I  was  then  instructed  to  put  the  gardens  in  a  proper  form 
behind  each  cottage,  and  to  make  a  court  in  front,  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  flowers.  I  furnished  them  with  such  fruit-trees  as 
were  best  adapted  for  that  climate,  and  stocked  their  courts 
Mrith  herbaceous  plants,  shrubs,  and  creepers  of  the  common 
kinds;  informing  the  cottagers  at  the  same  time,  that  they 
would  have  to  keep  the  whole  in  good  order  for  the  future ; 
and  I  must  here  observe,  that  the  information  was  not  received 
with  a  good  grace  by  some  of  them,  prejudiced  as  they  were 
against  the  introduction  of  any  thing  new. 
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Five  premiams  or  rewards,  of  dtflfi^rent  value,  were  tlien 
oflered  to  those  who  had  the  best  cultivated  garden,  and  most 
flowers  in  their  courts,  and  about  the  10th  of  August  I  in- 
q)ected  their  gardens,  and  awarded  the  premiums.  As  the 
garden  labourers,  from  the  nature  of  their  employment,  had 
some  advantage  over  the  others,  they  were  not  allowed  to 
compete  with  them,  but  were  competitors  among  themseli^es; 
and  the  premiums  were  not  confined  to  those  who  had  had 
their  gardens  put  in  form  for  them,  but  extended  to  the  cot- 
tagers of  the  three  parishes. 

The  successful  candidates  were  so  elated  with  the  idea  of 
having  gained  a  prize,  and  the  others  flattered  with  the  hope 
of  doing  the  same  the  following  season,  that  the  spirit  of  gar- 
dening soon  became  general,  and  cuttings  of  fruit-trees,  plants, 
and  flower-seeds,  were  in  great  request  with  those  very  indi- 
viduals who  were  most  prejudiced  against  them  at  the  form* 
ation  of  their  little  gardens. 

The  village  of  Stackpole  was  now  frequented  in  the  Summer 
season  by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,  to 
see  the  flowers  and  improvements  of  the  cottages ;  and  many 
of  the  labourers,  who  had  worked  about  the  gardens  for  years, 
and  never  asked  the  name  of  a  plant,  began  to  ask  the  names 
of  flowers  that  a  certain  lady  or  gentleman  had  admired  the 
preceding  day. 

Two  years  before  I  left  Stackpole  Court,  the  premiums  were 
discontinued,  bein?  considered  unnecessary ;  and  it  was  gra- 
tifying to  see  that  me  cottagers  paid  the  same  attention  to  their 
gardens,  in  the  evenings  and  mornings,  as  usual ;  they  had  ex- 
perienced the  comfort  and  advantage  arising  from  so  doing; 
for  their  fruit-trees  were  now  in  a  bearing  state,  and  their 
market  for  common  fruits  and  early  vegetables  was  tolerably 
gcxxi.     (-; 

Having  seen  the  desired  efiect  accomplished,  by  the  above 
method  of  teaching  labourers  to  benefit  by  their  gardens,  I 
should  be  happy  to  hear  of  that,  or  a  similar  method,  being 
adopted  by  those  who  have  it  in  their  power ;  and  the  poor  man's 
cottage  made  comfortable  and  ornamental  in  scenery,  instead 
of  the  levelling  system  which  is  practised  by  many. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

William  Buchan. 

Blitkfieldy  May  13M,  1826. 

We  earnestly  recommend  to  our  readers  the  practice  recom- 
mended in  the  above  communication.  There  is  scarcely  any 
person  fond  of  gardening,  and  of  promoting  the  comfort  of  his 
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fellow-creatures,  who  might  not  do  something.  The  humblest 
individual  might  give  away  seeds  or  plants,  and,  wherever  he 
saw  them,  commend  neatness  and  good  crops,  and  blame 
slovenliness.  Clergymen  might  do  much  in  this  way.  Village 
clubs  might  be  formed  by  the  richer  inhabitants,  for  giving  in- 
structions verbally  and  by  printed  tracts,  and  also  seeds  and 
plants,  and  awarding  premiums  to  their  more  humble  neigh- 
bours, in  Lord  Cawdor's  manner.  On  large  properties,  where 
all  or  most  of  the  cottages  belong  to,  or  are  held  of  one  indi- 
vidual, the  premiums,  &c.,  should  be  given  by  him,  and  the 
mode  described  above  seems  to  be  the  best  hitherto  devised. 
Many  country  gentlemen  only  require  to  have  a  good  thing 
such  as  this  proposed  to  them,  in  order  to  its  adoption.  We 
recommend  such  gardeners  as  can  do  it,  to  hint  the  thing  in  a 
proper  manner  to  their  masters,  and  especially  to  their  mis- 
tresses, and  tlie  young  ladies  of  the  family.  A  great  deal  is 
yet  to  be  done  both  in  the  horticultural  and  architectural  im- 
provement of  cottage  residences.  Even  the  best  sorts  of  apples, 
to  ensure  a  succession  of  that  fruit  to  the  cottager  throughout 
the  year,  are  not  generally  known.  We  earnestly  request  in- 
formation on^very  thing  relating  to  the  improvement  of  cot- 
tagers and  cottages.  One  movement  of  fmprovement  given 
to  the  lowest  classes  will  produce  an  impulse  through  all 
those  above  them ;  but  the  reverse  does  not  happen  so  quickly. 
When  speaking  on  this  subject  to  country  gentlemen,  we  have 
frequently  been  told  of  the  impossibility  of  overcoming  the 
habits  and  prejudices,  and  even  vices,  of  the  lower  classes  on 
their  estates ;  but  though  this  may  not  be  done  at  once,  and 
entirely,  it  may  be  done  by  degrees,  and  in  great  part.  The 
very  reason  oi  these  bad  habits  and  prejudices,  is  the  neglect 
ana  bad  treatment  of  the  superior  classes,  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  rudeness  of  the  populace  of  the  metropolis,  when  they 
get  into  public  gardens,  museums,  &c.,  is  because  they  are  gene- 
rally excluded  from  such  places.  Were  they  ^s  commonly  ad- 
mitted to  them  as  in  France  and  Germany,  they  would  do 
them  as  little  injury  as  in  these  countries ;  and  were  all  cot- 
tagers treated  like  Lord  Cawdor's,  they  would,  in  time,  be- 
come as  industrious  and  amiable.  It  is  a  common  case 
with  masters  of  all  classes  to  think  that  their  servants  have 
more  &ults  than  those  of  others ;  but  this,  we  suspect,  is 
a  vice  belonging  to  the  condition  of  masters.  Buonaparte  ob- 
served to  M.  Rochelle,  that  "  children  and  servants  are 
just  what  we  make  them."  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the 
cottagers  on  gentlemen's  estates. — Ccnd. 
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Art.  XIII.  On  the  Cultivation  in  the  Open  Garden  ad 
TreatmetU  in  the  Forcing^house  of  the  Stranxberry  known  as 

'  «  mimofs  Stq)erb:'  By  Mr.  Isaac  Oldacre  F.  H.  & 
Gardener  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

Sir, 

Having  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  progress  of 

Wilmot's  superb"  strawberry  from  its  first  production, 
with  the  cultivation  and  management  practised  by  Mr.  Wilmot, 
I  jQatter  myself  a  few  remarks  on  it  will  be  acceptable  to 
the  numerous  readers  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine.  .  Hie  ex- 
cellence of  this  strawberry  is  too  well  known  in  the  metropolis 
and  its  vicinity  to  require  any  comment;  nor  do  I  think  any 
fruit  garden  can  be  complete  without  this  fruit.  Its  ripeniog 
later  than  the  pine,  and  most  other  strawberries,  enhances  its 
value  considerably. 

The  plants  being  stronger  in  their  growth  than  any  of  the 
other  varieties,  they  are  planted  at  a  greater  distance  from 
each  other.  The  rows  are  two  feet  and  a  half  apart,  and 
the  plants  two  feet,  plant  from  plant,  in  the  rows.  They  are 
left  to  grow  in  single  stools,  and  the  ground  bftwixt  them  is 
always  kept  free  irom  weeds.  Where  the  runners  are  not 
wanted  to  make  plants  for  new  plantations,  they  are  taken  on 
as  they  appear,  because  if  suffered  to  grow  they  would  weaken 
the  old  plants,  and  prevent  them  from  producing  their  fruit 
so  large  the  following  year.  They  thrive  best  in  a  rich 
loamy  soil. 

This  strawberry,  if  not  put  into  the  forcing-house  till  the 
end  of  February,  or  beginning  of  March,  forces  well;  the  fruit 
does  not  set  well  in  a  high  temperature;  from  50®  to  55°  is  the 
heat  that  suits  them  best,  with  a  free  admission  of  air  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  until  the  fruit  is  set ;  after  that  they  wffl 
bear  a  stronger  heat.  ]! 

A  very  good  description  of  this  strawberry  has  been  gy^ 
in  the  Horticultural  Transactions,  vol.  vi.  p.  208.  {and  Gari* 
Mag.  p.  230.)  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Sp'ing  Grovej  March  6th,  1826.  Isaac  OldacUE. 


Art.  XIV.  On  the  Importame  of  Regularitt/  and  Systetnatt^ 
Conduct  in  Practical  Gardeners.  By  G.  R.  Gardener, 
Champion  Hill,  Surrey. 

Sir, 
With  every  disposition  to  support  the  Grardener's  M^' 
gazine,  from   the  conviction  of  its  universal  utility  among 
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practical  gardeners,  I  avail  myself  of  your  general  invitation 
to  forward  a  few  remarks,  which,  in  my  opinion,  may  not 
prove  altogether  useless. 

In  the  course  of  my  practice  as  a  gardener,  I  have  ob- 
served that  gentlemen  are  frequently  deprived  of  the  proper 
returns  which  their  gardens  ought  to  yield,  and  also  gardeners 
of  their  situations,  more  from  the  neglect  than  from  the  in- 
capacity of  the  practitioner.  Such  are  the  effects  of  this  negli- 
gence, which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  too  generally  prevails ;  but 
the  causes  are  not  so  easily  ascertained,  as  the  sources  are 
▼arious  from  whence  they  originate.  I  will  therefore  decline 
entering  into  details,  but  state  generally,  that  regularity^ 
method,  and  attention,  constitute  the  very  essence  of  garden- 
ing, and  every  deviation  from  these  principles  will  prove  in- 
jurious both  to  the  interests  of  the  employer  and  the 
employed. 

Is  it  not  by  dint  of  perseverance,  assiduous  attention,  and 
steady  conduct,  that  day-labourers,  of  whom  your  correspon- 
dent Mr.  M'Naughton  complains,  have  been  enabled  so  to 
undermine  and  mtrude  on  the  province  of  the  practical 
gardener?  And  for  this  intrusion  who  is  blameable?  — I 
unhesitatingly  answer,  the  practical  gardener  himself.  Hoi^ 
frequently,  although  the  confession  be  painful,  do  we  per- 
ceive a  garden  in  all  its  various  departments  flourish  in  a 
superior  manner  under  the  superintendence  of  the  attentive  day 
labourer  ?  His  predecessor,  perhaps,  had  been  regularly  in- 
structed under  an  able  tutor,  and  fully  competent  to  the  task 
he  had  undertaken,  but  completely  distanced  in  all  his  under- 
takings merely  on  account  of  his  own  careless  and  inattentive 
manner  in  regulating  his  operations.  My  motive  for  making 
these  remarks  is,  earnestly  to  intreat  regularly  initiated  and 
well-educated  gardeners,  to  add  to  their  stock  of  knowledge,  a 
steady  conduct,  and  a  regular  system  of  action.  Let  those 
sardeners  who  have  the  true  interests  of  their  profession  at 
heart,  whose  ambition  it  is  to  excel  in  their  occupation, 
whose  abilities  enable  them  to  combine  the  practical  with  thie 
scientific,  —  let  such,  I  say,  consolidate  themselves  into  one 
regular  community,  and  adopt  the  same  principles;  and  Iqt 
those  principles  be  regularity,  method,  and  attention :  and^ 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  I  boldly  affirm,  they  will  soon 
obtain  that  superiority  over  the  ignorant  or  partially  inr 
structed  operative,  to  which  their  merit  and  knowledge  wiU 
render  them  justly  entitled ;  —  the  day  labourer  will  descei^^ 
to  his  proper  station,  and  the  gardener  regain  his  wonted 
ascendancy. 

Champim  HiU,  March  10.  1826.  G.  R,  . 
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Art.  XV.  Design  for  improvitig  tie  Parts,  by  ejciemdimg 
Kensington  Gardens^  and  continuing  the  Serpentine  Hrear 
into  the  G7'een  Park,  8fc*  By  John  Thompsov,  BIsq,* 
Pictorial  Draughtsman  and  Stud«nt  of  Landscape  Gar- 
dening. 

Dear  Sir, 
Availing  myself  of  some  suggestions  of  yours,  and  dom- 
bining  them  with  some  ideas  that  occurred  to  me  four  or 
five  months  back,  I  have  put  them  into  a  tangible  shape  ; 
have  embodied  them  in  the  accompanying  sketch,  and  submit 
them,  through  the  medium  of  your  Magazine,  to  the  consider- 
ation of  those  who  guide  the  public  taste,  and  have  the  im- 
provement of  our  metropolis  and  the  welfare  of  its  inhabitaots 
at  heart :  and  although  the  design  must  be  considered  merely 
as  a  hint,  or  as  an  idea,  that  might  be  much  varied  or  un- 
proved  upon,  I  feel  convinced,,  that   were  it  adopted,    it 
would  be  greatly  conducive  towards  the  beautifying  of  the 
metropolis,  by  creating  in  the  midst  of  our  palaces   and 
buildings,  highly  picturesque  and  tasteful  specimens  of  polished 
scenery;  from  the  conversion  of  what  are  now  dull  and  un^ 
interesting  spaces  of  grass    into  a  source  of   comfort  and 
pleasurable  recreation   to  all  classes  inhabiting  the  interior 
parts  of  this  great  city. 

.  Hyde  Park.  —  Proceeding,  therefore,  with  its  elucidation,  I 
must  beg  my  readers  to  refer  to  the  sketch  (^.  hh,y  Here 
they  will  find  the  present  wall  of  Kensington  Gardens  repre- 
sented by  a  dotted  line  (/^  g^o^d,).  This  is  to  be  removed,  to- 
gether with  the  bridge  {g)  now  building.  The  Serpentine 
water  (E)  is  to  be  naturalized,  brought  to  one  level,  and  con- 
tinued to  Hyde  Park  Comer.  It  wifl  thus  form  the  only  boun- 
dary betwixt  the  park  (A)  and  the  gardens  (B).  We  shaU 
then  have  one  noble  and  unbroken  sneet  of  water,  extending 
for  more  than  a  mile  in  length.  The  next  thing  is  to  take  the 
lately  formed  road  (6  h\  up  to  the  proposed  new  gate  {c\ 
which  is  to  be  opposite  the  centre  of  a  crescent  alreaidy 
marked  out,  and  carry  on  the  existing  road  (r  r)  to  where 
there  is  to  be  another  gate  (t/),  opposite  the  continuation  of 
the  Paddington  New  Road.  Here  also  a  small  bridge  {e) 
is  to  form  the  entrance  into  Kensington  Gardens.  The 
park  road  then  follows  the  course  of  the  water,  and  joins 
that  lately  formed  (/) ;  and  having,  as  I  before  stated, 
removed  the  wall  of  Kensington  Gardens  (a),  the  lower 
road  {h  K)  being  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  communi"- 
ca^on,  the  upper  one,  called  Botteii  Row,  should  be  de- 
stroyed, and  its  site  occupied  *by  a  continuation  {Jckk)  firom 
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the  existing  gyite  (/)  of  the  garden  wall,  or  an^  odier  fence»  up 
to  Hyde  ^rk  Corner.  Inen  the  whole  space  (B)^  included 
betwixt  the  fence  and  the  water  is  to  be  laid  out^  and  to 
form  a  part  of  Kensington  Gardens,  witli  seveval  entrances. 
These  are  all  the  alterations,  additional  to  what  ^re  now  going 
on,  proposed  to  be  made  in  Hyde  Park;  and  on  cQiitempkUiDg 
them,  it  will  be  evident,  that  a  most  important  apd  interesting 
change  would  be  effected.  Parties  coming  in  their  carriages 
would  have  a  continued  and  delightful  £ive  from  one  end 
of  the  water  to  the  other ;  and  the  opposite  banks  would  now 
present  a  varied  and  agreeable  scene,  from  being  converted 
into  a  garden,  and  fiUed  with  company :  or,  if  walking  was 
preferred,  a  partv  might  enter  the  gardens  at  one  gate  {m\  send 
the  carriage  to  toe  od^er  {e\  and  nnd  a  dry  and  pleasant  walk 
along  the  water's  edge,  free  from  dust  and  all  annoyances, 
yet  enlivened  by  the  carriages  and  busde  on  die  other  side. 

The  Green  Park.  —  The  water  in  Hyde  Park  is,  b j  means 
of  a  tunnel,  to  be  continued  into  the  Green  Pafk  (C),  and, 
spreading  along  the  whole  front  of  Piccadilly,  terminate  in  a 
waterfall;  it  is  also  to  supply  fountain^  in  St.  James's  ParL 
Then  that  portion  called  Constitution  Hill  will  be  converted 
into  garden  scenery,  and  at  the  corner  (o),  where  you  now 
enter  the  Green  Park,  you  will  also  enter  this  garden,  which 
will  in  fact  be  no  less  than  commencing  Kensington  Gardens 
at  St  James's  Palace,  and  continuing  them  through  the  Green 
Park,  and,  by  means  of  a  walk  through  the  tunnel,  in  one 
uninterrupted  extent  of  nearly  two  miles,   with  water  the 
whole  of  the  way;  and  though  it  is  proposed  that  these 
gardens  should  be  subject  to  Uie  same  regulations  as  Ken- 
sington Gardens  are  at  present,  which  do  not  prevent  the  ad* 
mission  of  any  decent  persons,  it  might  be  advisable  to  remove 
some  of  the  restrictions ;  but  the  exclusion  of  dogs  and  other 
nuisances  is  certainly  necessary.     Such  an  extent  of  garden, 
so  regulated,  and  so  centrically  situated,  would  create  a  novel 
and  interesting  feature  in  the  metropolis,  and  could  not  fail 
to  ensure  the  approbation  and  applause  of  the  public,  for  so 
materially  conducing  to  their  comfort  and  convenience.    In 
the  other  part  of  the  Green  Park,  which  will  as  usual  be  open 
to  the  free  egress  and  ingress  of  the  public,  I  would  fill  up 
the  basin,  remove  the  ranger's  house,  continue  the  iron  rail- 
ings all  along  Piccadilly,  and  let  there  be  a  broad  gravel 
walk  (s  s\  running  parallel  to  it,  at  a  sufficient  distance  to 
avoid  the  dust,  opening  by  two  new  gates  {p  arid  q). — The  effect 
of  the  alterations  here  will  be  extremely  pleasing.     From  the 
whole*line  of  Piccadilly  the  water  will  act  as  a  foreground  to 
a  charming  view  of  the  Surrey  hills,  with  the  Abbey,  the  neir 
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(Milaoe,  and  the  trees  of  St  James^  and  Bacldn|^in  jgardens 
in  the  middle  distance,  rendering  Piccadilly,  as  a  leamng  en^. 
trance  into  the  metropolis,  one  of  its  most  agreeable  streets. 
In  making  this  alteration  in  the  Green  Park,  I  am  aware 
that  I  am  abstracting  a  portion  of  ground  from  a  spot  which 
is  more  frequented*  by  the  lower  and  middling  classes  of 
society  than  any  other  in  London ;  but  it  will  still  be  aoces« 
sible  to  them  under  some  restrictions,  and  being  more  polished 
and  freed  from  nuisances,  cannot  but  prove  more  agreeable; 
however,  as  I  am  ^ctremely  anldous  not  to  be  considered  as 
diminishing  the  enjoyments  of  these  classes,  and  as  I  am 
aware  that  his  Majesty  and  the  ministry  have  a  most  decided 
objection  to  any  thinff  of  the  sort,  I  would  amply  compen- 
sate them  in  appropriating  that  at  present  dull,  dark-green, 
useless  place,  the  interior  of  St«  James's  Park  (d)  to  their  use, 
by  converting  it  into  a  soui*ce  of  amusement  and  admiration 
as  follows. 

St.  Jame^s  Park*  —  I  propose,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  sketch,  to  add  circular  ends,  and  a  circular  centre  to 
the  canal,* for  the  purpose  of  introducing  fountains  {ttt)j 
which  might  be  supplied  from  the  waste  water  of  the  Ser- 
pentine, before  alluded  to;  and  if  there  is  not  enough  to 
keep  them  constantly  going,  they  might  only  be'  shown  off  as 
at  Versailles,  on  particular  days,  say  Sundays,  at  two  o'clock, 
and  on  all  holidays.  A  broad  gravel  walk  should  pass  en- 
tirely round  the  canal,  with  others  leading  to  the  gates  {u  u)i 
these,  with  their  drainage,  will  contribute  to  keep  the  place 
dry ;  and,  perhaps,  some  of  the  timber  should  be  taken  down, 
as  it  would  be  advisable  to  render  the  whole  as  light,  open, 
airy,  and  dry  as  possible ;  for  it  is  such  scenes,  totally  divested 
of  all  gloom  and  repose,  that  best  accord  with  those  pleasur- 
able feelings  with  which  a  mechanic  or  his  children  seek  free 
and  unrestrained  enjoyment  in  walking  and  exercise.  The 
gates  should  be  opened  and  shut  at  a  certain  hour,  but  whilst 
open,  subject  to  no  restrictions  whatever.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  close  them  at  night,  to  prevent  the  resort  of 
improper  persons ;  and  to  avoid  any  one  being  shut  in,  a 
large  bell  might  toll  previous  to  closing  the  gates.  Having 
now  pointed  out  all  my  proposed  alterations,  I  have  only  to 
add,'  that  I  am,  dear  Sir,  &(f. 

John  Thompson. 

No.  1.  Wellington  Street ^  Waterloo  Bridges 
April  26th,  1826. 

'    We  agree  with  Mr.  Thompson,  that  if  his  plan  were  car- 
ried into  execution,  it  would  add  greatiy  both  to  the  grandeur 
Vol.  I.  No.  3.  x 
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Bod  reareative  enjopieiit  of  the  Parks,  and  though  we  hare 
little  hapB  that  it  will  be  attended  to  in  the  proper  quarter, 
we  think  it  well  worth  recording  as  an  ingenious  ^>ecuIatioii. 
The  union  of  the  two  pieces  of  water  on  one  level,  with  other 
coDuected  improvements,  we  suggested  in  the  Gentlenua's 
Magazine  upwards  of  seven  years  ago ;  and  more  recently 
that  of  extending  the  water  into  tiie  Green  Par^  and  ren- 
dering it  the  boundary  of  Kensington  Gardens  (See  Gard. 
Mag.  No.  L) ;  this  last  part  of  our  plan,  however,  has  no 
chance  of  heing  executed,  since  an  enormous  stone  bridge  of 
five  arches  (j%.  56.)  is  now  being  erected  to  connect  the  oppo- 


site banks  by  a  carriage  road.  .But  whether  the  upper  water 
is  to  be  lowered,  a  water-fall  formed,  or  the  embankment  re- 
tiuned  as  it  is,  we  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  asserting 
that  this  bridge  is  much  too  high,  and  altogether  di^ropor- 
tionately  large  for  the  situation.-  If  a  water-fall  is  intended, 
there  is  not  a  tithe  of  the  stream  or  w&ste  necessary  to  supply 
it ;  and  if  the  presenl  embankment  is  to  be  retained  along- 
side the  bridge,  the  effect  will  be  as  ridiculous  as  unpicturesque. 
If  the  road  must  be  carried  over  at  this  point,  a  low  bridge 
supported  on  iron  piles,  or  one  composed  of  a  number  of 
low  arclies,  in  Claude  Lorraine's  manner,  {J^.  57.)  would  be 
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greatly  preferable.  These  and  other  thines  we  have  suggested 
to  the  editors  of  different  newspapers  and  magazines. 

The  new  entrance-lodges  to  Hyde  Park  we  greatly  improve 
of;  as  being  handsome  on  every  side,  and  having  the  yard  and 
other  requisite  appendages,  simk  in  the  ground  and  judi- 
ciously concealed  or  disguised.  We  think  there  ouffht  to  be 
small  stone  lodges,  with  fire-places,  at  the  principal  garden 
gates  for  the  comfort  of  the  door-keepers  during  winter. 
We  would  encourage  all  the  door-keepers  to  possess  ma- 
gazines, reviews,  and  newspapers,  and  lepd  them  out,*  to 
persons  who  might  be  disposed  to  read  them  in  the  garden. 
We  would  also  allow  a  certain  number  of  coffee-houses, 
both  in  the  gardens  and  parks,  under  certain  regulations,  and 
chiefly  for  the  sale  of  tea,  coffee,  milk,  and  fi:uit. '  Each  of 
these  establishments  we  would  encourage  to  keep  a  musician 
of  some  sort ;  on  great  occasions  we  would  admit  of  fire- 
works, and,  once  arweek  at  least,  a  band  should  perambulate 
from  Mr.  Thompson's  proposed  fountains  in  St.  James's  Park, 
to  the  Greenhouse  in  Kensington  Gardens.  This  last  build- 
ing we  would  heat  in  Mr.  I^lvester's  manner,  and  arrange 
it  as  a  winter  coffee-house  and  saloon ;  the  summer  coffee-- 
houses we  should  prefer  built  of  wood,  and  placed  in  shady 
retired  places  throughout  the  garden. 

As  amusements  for  the  populace,  we  would  erect  in  Hyde 
Park  a  variety  of  contrivances  for  games  of  amusement,  for 
recreation,  and  for  spectacle.  Those  who  have  passed  any 
time  at.  Vienna,  Moscow,  Berlin,  and  Paris,  will  be  able  to 
form  some  idea  of  what  we  wish  to  suggest.  To  carry  these 
things  into  execution,  little  more  would  be  necessary  than 
granting  permission  to  proper  persons,  who  would  willingly 
undertake  them  with  a  view  to  profit.  We  may  be  wrong,  or 
mistaken  as  to  some  particulars ;  and  perhaps  if  the  whole  of 
this  paper,  induding.Mr. Thompson's  observations,  were  re- 
considered with  a  view  to  practice,  many  improvements  might 
suggest  themselves;  but  taking  the  leading  ideas,  of — the 
water  continued  on  one  level  from  the  north  side  of  Ken- 
sington Gardens  to  the  east  side  of  the  Green  Park ;  —  the 
fountains  in  St.  James's  Park ;«— the  continuation  of  the 
gardens  or  dressed  grounds  from  St  James's  Palace  to  Ken- 
sington Palaces — the  water  as  a  boundary  between  the 
garden-scenery  and  parks ;  and  the  introduction  of  musics 
reading,  and  refreshments ; — it  will  not,  we  think,  be  denied^ 
that  they  are  calculated  to  produce  a  d^ee  of  public  oma- 
^ment,  and  popular  enjoyment,  beyond  any  thing  that  has 
^hitherto  been  proposed.    They  would  prolMibly  also  tend  to 
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aoften  and  refine  the  maimarB  of  tlicMe  who  at  preeent  are 
acknowledged  to  be  more  mde  than  the  same  dasa  either  in 
France  or  Germany. 

Since  the  above  was  printed,  we  have  seen  at  the  ^  OflSoe 
of  Woods,''  &a»  the  elevation  of  the  laige  bridge  {^^  SS.% 
with  the  waterfall  delineated  under  it,  the  whole  width  of  tlie 
five  arches ;  but  the  idea  of  the  waterfidi,  we  were  informed, 
had  latelv  been  given  up.     Not  to  say  any  thing  of  the  absur- 
dity of  building  a  waterfall  of  a  width  (300  feet)  that  would 
require  the  Thames  itself  to  cover  it  properly,  in  a  situation 
where  for  nine  months  in  the  year  more  than  the  supply  is 
caitied  off  by  evaporation ;  we  ask  if  a  bridge,  which  was 
designed  of  a  proper  height  to  admit  a  water&Il  eight  feet  in 
hei^t  underneath,  will  ako  be  of  a  proper  height  without  that 
waterfidl  ?     We  hope  this  bridge  and  waterfall  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  our  pablic 
improvements  are  directed !     What  will  become  of  the  walk 
in  that  part  of  Kensington  Crardens,  when*  the  embankment 
over  which  it  now  passes  is  removed  ?  Will  a  separate  bridge 
be  erected  for  it  ?  or  will  the  company  walking  in  the  gardens 
mount  the  InA  bridge,  and  go  over  among  the  horses  and 
carriages?    In  whatever  way  this  bridge  is  considered,  it  is 
bad;  and  as  those  who  have  begun  it  have  felt  this  so  fiu-  as 
to  give  up  the  water&ll,  the  best  thing  they  can  do  is  to  give 
it  up  altogether,  and  .make  the  water  the  boundary  between 
the  park  and  gardens,  as  in  Mr.  Thompson's  plan*     The 
sum  which  it  wul  require  to  complete  the  bridge,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  stating,  would  more  than  cover  the  expeooa  of 
all  the  improvements  proposed  in  this  paper.  —  A  bridge  in  a 
situation  where  it  is  really  useful,  and  especially  where  it  could 
not  be  done  without,  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  artificial  objects ; 
it  shows  great  power  exercised  for  a  beneficent  and  important 
purpose ;  but  placed  where  it  is  not  essential,  or  where  the 
water  seems  to  have  been  made  wider  in  order  to  increase  the 
number  of  arches,  the  effect  is  a  sort  of  mock  sublime  which  is 
proportionately  disgusting^  because^  like  figures  in  wax-work, 
it  appears  an  attempt  to  deceive,  not  to  delight.     If  Mr. 
Thompson's  plan  were  adopted,  a  foot  bridge  would  be  neces- 
sary on  another  part  of  the  river  to  cariy  me  public  foot  over 
it  to  Knightsbridge  barracks:  how  much  more  satisfactory 
,would  be  we  effisct  of  this'  structure,  however  slighdy  it  might 
•built,  from  its  unquestionable  utility  and  necessity**«*Cbfu2. 
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Art.  L     Transactions  of  the  Horticubural  Society  ofLondoH^ 
Vol.  VI.  P&rt  I.    London  1825.  4<to;  1  Plate.  ' 

This  part  of  these  transactions  consists  of  eight  papers^ 
occupying  108  pages,  and  ornamented  with  a  coloured  folio 
plate  of  Marica  Sabini.  The  first  paper  is  on. a  very  im- 
portant subject,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  •the  essence  of 
it  as  completely  and  plainly  as  possible. 

1.  On  Climate^  considered  toith  regard  to  Horticulture.    By  John 
Frederic  Danielle  Esq.  F.R.S.  &c.     Read  August  ITth,  1824. 

Horticulture  differs  from  agriculture  by  creating  artificial 
climates,  and  agrees  with  it  in  the  amelioration  of  the  natural 
climate ;  the  first  is  effected  by  4m  inclosed  atmosphere  in  an 
artificial  sructure,  and  the  second  by  temporary  coverings, 
and  other  means,  in  the  open  air. 

**  The  basis  of  the  atmosphere  has  been  proved  to  be  of  the 
same  chemical  composition  m  all  the  regions  of  the  globe.  All . 
the  varieties  of  cUmate  will  therefore  be  found  to  depend  upon 
the  modifications  impressed  upon  it  by  light,  heat,  ana  moisture, 
and  over  these,  art  has  obtained,  even  in  the  open  air,  a  greater 
influence  than  at  first  sight  would  appear  to  be  possible.'* 

Heat  is  measured  by  the  thermometer ;  the  intensity  and 
kinds  of  light  have  also  been  measured  by  some  philosophers, 
but  the  instrument  is  not  in  general  use.  Moisture  is 
measured  by  the  hygrometer,  and  the  one  used  by  Mr. 
Daniell,  and  also  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  is  of  his 
invention,  and  sold  by  Mr.  Newman  in  Lisle-street,  London, 
together  with  the  necessary  tables  and  explanations  for  its 
use.  The  range  of  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  in  the  open 
air  in  Britain  is  0*om  0®  to  90^  ;  in  the  sun  it  reaches  135^. 
The  changes  of  moisture  extend  from  1,000,  or  saturation,  to 
389,  or  precipitation,  the  point  at  which  the  moisture  begins 
to  &11  ixi  the  form  of  dew.  « 
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The  improrement  of  natural  climate  consists  in  avcMdiiig 
the  extremes  of  drought  and  cold  produced  in  nature^  by 
wind  and  radiation. 

**  The  amount  of  evaporation  from  the  soil,  and  of  exhalation 
from  the  foliage  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  depends  upon  two 
circumstances,  the  saturation  of  the  6xt  with  moisture,  and  the 
velocity  of  its  motion.  They  are  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
former,  and  in  direct  proportion  to  the  latter.  "mieD  the  air  ia 
dry,  vapour  ascends  in  it  with  great  rapidity  from  every  surfiice 
capable  of  affording  it,  and  the  energy  of  this  action  is  greatly 
promoted  by  wind,  which  removes  it  nrom  the  exhaling  body  as 
fast  as  it  is  formed,  and  prevents  that  accumulation  ^-hich  would 
otherwise  arrest  the  process." 

**  Over  the  state  of  saturation,  the  horticulturist  has  little  or  no 
control  in  the  open  air,  but  over  its  velocity  he  has  some  com- 
mand. He  can  oreak  the  force  of  the  blast  by  artificial  means, 
such  as  walls,  palings,  hedges,  or  other  screens  ;  or  he  may  find 
natural  shelter  in  situations  upon  the  acclivities  of  hills.  Exces- 
sive exhalation  is  very  injurious  to  many  of  the  processes  of 
vegetation,  and  no  small  proportion  of  what  is  commonly  called 
blight,  may  be  attributed  to  this  cause.  Evaporation  increases 
in  a  prodigiously  rapid  ratio  with  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  and 
any  thing  which  retards  the  motion  of  the  latter,  is  very  efficacious 
in  diminishing  the  amount  of  the  former;  the  same  surface, 
which  in  a  calm  state  of  the  air  would  exhale  100  parts  of  mois- 
ture, would  yield  125  in  a  moderate  breeze,  and  150  in  a  high 
wind." 

The  wind  from  N.E.  to  S.  E.,  is  drier  than  that  from  any 
other  quarter  of  the  compass,  in  the  proportion  of  814  to  907, 
upon  an  average  of  the  year.  During  the  prevalence  of 
such  weather  in  Spring,  the  warmth  produced  by  the  sun,  for 
example  against  a  south  wall,  is  sometimes  more  injurious 
than  useful,  by  not  being  accompanied  with  an  increase  of 
moisture.  The  enormous  exhalation  from  the  blossoms,  thus 
induced,  is  extremely  detrimental ;  and  requires  shading  firom 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  This  state  of  the  weather  often 
occurs  in  April,  May,  and  June,  but  seldom  lasts  many  hours. 
Great  mischief,  however,  may  arise  in  a  very  small  interval  of 
time,  and  the  disadvantage  of  a  partial  loss  of  light  .cannot 
be  put  in  comparison  with  the  probable  destruction  of  blossom 
likely  to  be  incurred.  The  shelter  of  mats  or  of  bunting  on 
such  occasions  would  oflen.  prevent  the  sudden  injury  which 
so  frequently  arises  at  this  period  of  the  year. 

Over  the  absolute  state  of  the  vapour  in  the  air  we  are 
wholly  powerless,  and  by  no  system  of  watering  can  we  afiect 
the  humidity  of  the  free  atmosphere.  This  is  determined  in 
the  upper  regions;  it  is  only,  therefore,  by  indirect  methods, 
and  chiefly  by  the!*  selection  of  proper  screens,  that  we  can 
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preserve  the  more  tender  shoots  of  the  vegetable  kingdomi 
from  the  injurious  eiFects  of  excessive  eidialation.  ' 

Radiation  is  the  power  of  emitting  heat  in  straight  lines, 
independently  of  contact;  it  is  a  property  of  all  matter,  but 
differs  in  different  kinds  of  matter.  Absorption  is  another 
general  property  differing  in  a  similar  manner.  To  prove 
the  different  radiating  powers  of  bodies,  on  a  clear  jiight  place 
a  thermometer  upon  a  grass-plat,  and  another  upon  a  gravel 
walk,  or  .the  bare  soil ;  the  temperature  of  the  former  will  be 
found  many  degrees  below  that  of  the  latter.  <^  The  fibrous 
texture  of  the  grass  is  favourable  to  the  emission  of  the  heat, 
but  the  dense  surfaces  of  die  gravel  seem  to  retain  and  fix  it 
But  this  unequal  effect  will  only  be  perceived  when  the 
atmosphere  is  unclouded,  and  a  free  passage  is  open  into 
space;  for  even  a  light  mist  will  arrest  the  radiant, matter  in 
its  course,  and  return  as  much  t6  the  radiating  body  as  it 
emits.  The  intervention  of  more  substantial  obstacles  will  of 
course  equally  prevent  the  result,  and  the  balance  of  tem- 
perature will  not  be  disturbed  in  any  substance  which  is  not 
placed  in  the  clear  aspect  of  the  sky.  A  portion  of.  a  grass- 
plat  under  the  protection  of  a  tree  or  hedged  will  generaUy  be 
found,  on  a  clear  night,  to  be  eight  or  ten  degrees  warmer 
than  surrounding  unsheltered  parts ;  and  it  is  well  known  to 
gardeners  that  less  dew  and  frost  are  to  be  found  in  such 
situations  than  in  those  which  are  wholly  exposed.'' 

Radiation  during 'night  cools  the  air  on  tlie  surface  of  the 
ground  to  the  temperature  of  32^  or  lower,  at  least  ten  months 
of  the  year,  and  often  in  July  and  August 'to  35^  Low  vege- 
tation suffers  from  this  cold,  but  from  the  foliage  of  a  tree  or 
shrub  it  glides  off,  and  setdes  upon  the  ground.  It  also  glides 
off  from  eminences  and  setdes  in  hollows. 

"  Any  thing  which  obstructs  the  free  aspect  of  the  sky  arrests 
in  proportion  the  progress  of  this  refrigeration,  and  the  slightest 
covering  of  cloth  or  matting  annihilates  it  altogether.  Trees 
trained  upon  a  wall  or  paling,  or  plants  sown  under  their  protec- 
tion, are  at  once  cut  off  from  a  large  portion  of  this  evil ;  and  are 
still  farther  protected,  if  within  a  moderate  distance  of  another 
opposing  screen.  The  most  perfect  combination  for  the  growth 
of  exotic  fruits  in  the  open  air  would  be  a  number  of  parallel  walls 
within  a  short  distance  of  one  another, .  facing  the  south-east 
quarter  of  the  heavens;  the  spaces  between  each  should  be 
graveUed,  except  a  narrow  border,  which  should  be  kept  free 
from  weeds." 

The  reasons  for  the  gravel  and  the  removal  of  weeds,  the 
gardener  will  deduce  from  what  has  been  stated  above  as  to 
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the  radiktiDg  pfoperticB  ofmirfiices.:  As  an  cxe^ent  con* 
bmati<m*f<»r  the  growth  of  vegetables  in  the  t)pen  garden,  we 
•would  surest  the  formatioii  of  beds  m  the  direetioii  of  east 
and  west,  the  surface  of  the  bed  sloping  to  the  south,  the 
steeper  die  better;  on  these  beds  sow  or  plant  faerbaceom 
vegetables  and  fruits ;  if  in  rows,  let  them  be  frona  iiorth  to 
south,  or  across  the  beds ;  then,  to  moderate  the  efifecfe»  of 
radiation,  and  evaporation  by  drying  winds,  place  warded 
hurdles  at  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  across  the  beds, 
or  stick  in  rows  of  pease-sticks,  or  other  branches  and  spray, 
in  that  direction,  during  the  Winter  and  Spring  months.  The 
judicious  employment  of  rows  of  fruit  trees  and  gooseberries 
will  sreatly  contribute  to  the  same  efiect  in  Winter,  but  are 
injurious  by  their  shade  and  roots  in  Summer*  The  advan- 
tage of  hurdles  or  branches  is,  that  they  can  be  moved  si 
pleasure,  and  that  they  admit  of  keeping  the  ground  in  sloping 
beds  or  ridges. 

.  The  system  of  matting  plants,  Mr*  Daniell  thinks,  is  not 
carried  to  that  ext»it  wntch  its  simplidty  and  efficacy  vronki 
sufM^est.   Mats  are  generally  bound  too  tight  round  bushes, 
or  laid  too  close  6n  the  ground,  or  upon  glass.    To  produce 
the  foil  efiect,  the  mat  should  always  be  kept  at  the  distance 
of  six  or  eight  inches  from  the  body  it  is  meant  to  protein 
This  doctrine  will  be  found  ably  illustrated  in  Dr.  Wells's 
work  on  dew,  and  also  in  those  parts  of  the  Encyclopedia  of 
Gardening  whichtreat  of  the  construction  of  hot-houses,  and  of 
the  atmosphere.    As  a  familar  illustration  of  the  principle^  we 
shall  farther  observe,  that  a  person  standing  before  a  laige 
fire,  or  fully  exposed  to  the  brightest  sun,  may  defend  himself 
from  excessive  heat  and  light,  by  holding,  at  a  few  inches  from 
his  body,  a  sheet  of  the  thinnest  muslin ;  but  if  that  material, 
or  any  other,  is  applied  to  his  body  in  close  contact,  it  will  have 
very  little  influence  as  a  screen.     The  same  muslin  integument 
will  be  equally  effectual  or  ineffectual  in  protecting  from  cold, 
according  as  it  may  be  placed  at  a  short  distance  from,  or  in 
contact  with,  the  body  to  be  protected.    A  gardener  will  sel- 
dom go  wrong  in  practice  if  h^  bears  in  mind  that  heat  is  given 
out  by  all  bodies  in  straight  lines  or  rays,  as  light  flows  from 
the  sun ;  that  those  rays  of  heat  may  be  rdlected  back  again  by 
any  body,  however  thin ;  and   that  any  covering,  whether 
fliick  or  thin,  placed  in  close  contact  with  a  heated  body,  will 
hot  reflect  back  its  heat,  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  of  a  dark 
colour,  or  black,  will  promote  its  escape  by  radiation. 

The  above  is  what  may  be  called  the  practical  essence  of 
that  part  of  Mr,  DanielPs  paper  which  treats  of  the  improve- 
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ment  of  nutural  ctknate..  By  reflecdi^  oo  it  the  cultivator  will 
be  oonvinoed  of  the  reasoniUjleness  ofinany  parts  of  practice 
which  he  bad,  perliaps,  followed  from  habit;  he  will  see  and 
feel  the  importance  of  walls,  copings,  hedges,  protection  irom 
the  east,  from  sudden  gleams  of  sunshiny  of  the  warmth  re- 
tained by  woody  undergrowths,  and,  generally,  the  advan- 
tages  of  stagnating  air ;  of  placing  gardens  on  sloping  ground, 
pf  growing  crops  on  ridfles,  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
things.  He  will  also  be  able  to  account  for  the  effiscts  of  cold 
in  hollow  places ;  for  the  d[ifference  of  effect  between  dry 
cold  and  moist  cold ;  for  the  lower  branches  of  a  tree  beiu^ 
sometimes  injured  by  frost,  when  the  upper  part  has  escf^^ed 
injury;  of  tender  plants,  in  a  northern  or  western  exposure^ 
sometimes  escaping  unhurt,  and  when  those  against  a  south 
wall  have  been  killed.  &c 

Artificial  dimaies,  Mr,  Daniell  observes,  being  entirely  de- 
pendant on  art,  require  a  more  extended  acquaintance  with 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  gye&ter  skill  and  experience  in  the 
means  of  protection.  ^'The  plants  which  require  this  pro- 
tection ai^  in  the  most  artificial  state  which  it  is  possible  to 
conceive ;  for  not  only  are  their  stems  and  foliage  subject  to 
th6  vicissitudes  of  the  air  in  which  they  are  immersed,  but  in 
most  cases  their  roots  also.  The  soil  in  which  they  are  set  to 
v^etate  is  generally  contained  in  porous  pots  of  earthenware^ 
to  the  interior  surface  of  which  the  tender  fibres  quickly  pene- 
trate, and  spread  in  every  direction*  They  are  thus  exposed 
to  every  change  of  temperature  and  humidity,  and  are  liable  to 
great  chills  from  any  sudden  increase  of  evaporation.'' 

The  inhabitants  of  the  hot-iiouse  are  all  natives  of  the 
torrid  zone,  a  climate  distinguished  by  an  unvarying  high  de- 
gree of  heat,  and  a  very  vaporous  atmosphere.  When  air  is 
very  hot,  it  will  exhale  moisture  from  whatever  objects  it  may 
come  in  contact  with,  which  possess  that  quality.  In  a  hot^ 
house,  when  all  the  paths  and  walls  are  in  a  dry  state^  exhaU 
ation  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  takes  place,  from  the  only 
sources  of  moisture, ' —  the  leaves  of  plants  and  the  earth  in 
tlieir  pots.  This  *^  prodigious  evaporation,"  as  Mr,  Daniell 
calls  it,  is  injurious  to  the  plants  in  two  ways ;  first,  by  chilling 
their  roots  by  evaporation  from  the  sur&ce  and  sides  of  the  pots, 
on  the  same  principle  that  water  is  cooled  in  Spain  and  India, 
by  bemg  put  in  porous  earthen  vessels:  and,  secondly,  by  ex- 
hausting the  vegetative  powers  of  the  plant '  Vegetables  also 
have  the  power  of  absorbing  moisture  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  must  consequently  suffer  in  proportion  as  this  is  in  a  dry 
arid  state.  Those  three  considerations  show  the  great  im- 
portance of  a  vaporous  atmosphere  in  hot-houses ;  and  the  w^y 
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to  supply  it  te,  by  keeping  the  floor  of  the  house  and  the  snr- 
face  of  the  flues  continuaUy  wet,  when  the  temperature  is  high. 
<<  An  atmosphere,"  Mr.  Daniell  observes,  **  of  great  ebsticity, 
may  thus  be  maintained  in  a  way  perfectly  anfuogous  to  the 
natural  process.  When  steam  is  employed  as  the  means  of 
communicating  heat,  an  occasional  injection  of  it  into  the  air 
may  also  be  had  recourse  to ;  but  this  method  would  require 
much  attention  on  the  part  of  the  superintendant,  whereas  the 
first  caimot  be  easily  carried  to  excess." 

To  obviate  the  evil  effectsof  cold  nights  in  the  Winter  season, 
Mr.  Daniell  suggests  the  idea  of  double  glass.  "  The  lights 
of  many  frames,  which  are  not  commonly  in  use  in  Winter, 
might,  without  much  trouble,  be  fitted  to  slide  over  the  hot- 
houses during  the  severe  season;  and  in  the  Spring,  when  they 
are  wanted  for  other  purposes,  their  places  might  be  supplied 
at  night  by  mats  or  canvas.^' 

The  atmosphere  of  the  greetb-house  should  be  treated  like 
that  of  the  hot-house,  but  not  to  the  same  extent; 

Mr.  Daniell  concludes  by  observing,  that  a  fi^quent  consult- 
ation of  the  indications  of  the  hygrometer  is  quite  as  necessary 
to  the  horticulturist  as  those  of  the  thermometer.    Undoubt- 
edly,  the  hygrometer  may  be  consulted  with  advantage ;  but 
if  the  gardener,  whenever  he  maintains  a  high  degree  of  heat 
in  the  hot-house,  takes  care  to  have  the  paths  flooded  with 
water,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  he  cannot  be  far  wrong ;  for 
the  atmosphere  will  take-up  a  certain  degree  of  moisture,  ac- 
cording to  its  temperature,  and  the  remainder  on  the  door 
can  do  no  harm.     In  this  respect  there  is  an  important  diS- 
ference  between  supplying  heat  and  supplying  vapour ;  heat 
may  be  easily  overdone,  but  not  vapour,  unless  it  is  supplied 
firom  a  boiler,  in  the  form  of  steam.     The  safe  course  for  die 
gardener  to  pursue,  is  to  maintain  a  good  heat,  whether  by 
the  sun  or  fire,  and  keep  his  hot-house  floor  continually  moist. 
He  will  thus  maintain,  as  Mr.  Daniell  observes,  '^  in  a  way 
perfectly  analogous  to  the  natural  process,"  an  atmosphere  of 
the  natural  and  proper  degree  of  humidity.     This  has  been 
done  by  various  gardeners  with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  for 
many  years,  in  some  hot-houses  for  twenty  years ;  vand,  as  an 
instance,    near  us,  we  may  mention  the  Comte  de  Vandes's 
garden,  Bayswater,  where  it  has  been  practised  since  1816, 
and  where  the  plants   have  been  for  that  time,   and  now 
are,    in  a  state  of  luxuriance    not   to  be  surpassed.     No 
hygrometer  was  ever  used  there,  nor  can  there  be  much 
occasion  for  using  it,  but  for  the  sake  of  experiment.     At 
any  rate,  a  gardener  not  having  an  hygrometer  should  not 
assign  that  as  a  reason   for  not  having  the.  atmosphere    of 
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bis  hot-house  sufficiently  charged  with  vapour  We  may  men- 
tion here,  that  an  eminent  cukivator  of  the  pin&-apple,  who 
has  practised  the  system  of  keeping  the  floor  of  his  house 
moist  for  upwards  of  twelve  years,  and  raised  some  of  the 
largest  fruit  ever  grown  in  Englatid,  informed  us  some  years 
ago,  that  he  found  advantage  from  occasionally  allowing  the 
atmosphere  of  his  stove  to  become  quite  dry  for  several  hours, 
and  afterwards  watering  every  part  of  it,  to  fill  the  air  with 
vapour.  Variation,  even  sometimes  to  extremes,  seems  pre- 
'  ferable  to  uniformity  of  treatment,  however  good.  Thj^  is  in 
perfect  unison  with  Mr.  Knight's  papers  on  this  subject  It 
is  but  doing  justice  to  practical  gardeners  thus  to  notice,  that 
they  have  for  a  number  of  years  past  been  practising  what 
Mr.'  Daniell  states,  (p.  25.)  has  been  ^^  tried  at  the  Horti- 
cultural Socie^s  garden  at  my  suggestion,''  lest  it  should 
be  thought,  by  general  readers,  that  Mr.  D.  or  the  Society 
meant  to  claim  the  practice  as  their  invention. 

2.  On  the  Use  of  Charcoal  Dusty  as  a  Top-dressing  Jbr  Onions, 
.   and  as  a  Cure  for  the  Clubbing  in  Cabbagesy  Sfc,     In  a  Letter  to 

the  Secretary.    By  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  C.M.H.S.,  Gardener  to 
Matthew  Bell,  Esq.  F.H.S.,  at  Woolsington,  Northumberland. 
\    Read  August  3.  1824.^ 

The  charcoal-dust  here  made  use  of,  is  the  refuse  of  a  char- 
coal pit.  It  is  spread  upon  the  ground  about  half  an  iach 
thick,  before  the  sowing  of  the  seed,  and  merely  skuffled  in 
with  the  point  of  a  spade,  so  as  to  mix  the  top-soil  and  char- 
coal-dust together.  Six  years'  experience  have  convinced  Mr. 
Smith  that  it  is  a  remedy  for  the  grub  and  mouldiness  in 
onions ;  and  he  has  repeatedly  proved,  that  it  effectually  pre* 
vents  the  clubbing  in  the  roots  of  cabbages  and  cauliflowers. 

3.  Observations  on,  and  an  Account  of  Plants  ^ovoing  in  the 
Neighbourho^  of  Constantinople,  Seeds  of  tohich  toere  collected 
and  transmitted  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London.  In  a 
Letter  to  the  Secretary.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Walsh,  LL.D.  and 
C.M..H,S.    Read  July  6.  1824. 

Dr.  Walsh  amused  himself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Con- 
stantinople, with  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  identity  of  the 
plants  existing  there,  with  those  described  by  Theophrastus, 
Dioscorides,  and  Plhiy.     The  following  is  the  result. 

Cercis  siliquastrum,  but  not  the  kerkis  of  Theophrastus, 
found  clothiuj?  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  and  Mount 
Libanus :  the  flowers  burst  out  from  every  part  of  the  branches 
and  trunk,  nearly  down  to  the  root ;  are  gathered  and  used 
in  sallads. 
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.  Ceiatonia  siliqusi  described  bjr  Diosoorides  and  Plinj; 
almost  the  only  tree  that  grows  at  Malta;  also  in  the  iwiiMidtB 
of  the  Archipelago,  and  in  great  abundance  in  the  wildemesa 
of  Palestine,  where  its  produce  is  at  thb  day  iised  tor  ibo«L 
The  substance  of  the  pod  is  thick  and  pulpy,  and  remarkably 
sweet  and  nutritions,  resembling  manna  in  taste  and  ounsiat" 
ence.  It  is  sent  from  Palestine  to  Alexandria  in  ship  \oaids, 
and  fiom  thence  oyer  the  Mediterranian,  and  as  fiur  as  Ccxi- 
stantinople,  where  it  is  sold  in  all  the  shops.  •  It  is  occaaioB- 
ally  to  be  bought  in  London  under  its  Spanish  name  <yf 
Aljraroba  bran. 

Celus  austraUs ;  common ;  comectured  by  Sibthorp  to  be 
the  lotos  of  Dioscorides,  which  Homer  says  has  so  sweet  a 
taste,  that  those  who  eat  it  forget  their  own  country.  ^  It 
bears  a  berry  of  a  light  yellow,  which  changes  to  dark  brown^ 
it  has  a  sweet  pleasant  taste,  and  the  modem  Greeks  are  very 
fond  of  it." 

Cupressus  horizontalis,  ^^  was  supposed  by  Pliny  to  be  the 
male  of  C.  sempervirens,  and  modem  botanists  consider  it  only 
a  variety,  but  undoubtedly  it  is  a  difierent  species.     The 
character  of  the  whole  tree  is  distinct  and  permanent^   the 
branches  project  as»horizontally  as  those  of  the  oak,  and  the 
tree  more  resembles  a  pine  than  a  cypress.     It  is  in  great 
abundance,  mixed  with  the  C.  sempervirens  in  all  the  Turkish 
cemeteries.     Wherever  a  Turk  of  respectability  buries  one  of 
his  &mily,  he  plants  a  young  cypress  at  the  head  of  the  gf&v^ 
as  well  because  its  aromatic  resin  qualifies  the  putrid  ^uvia 
of  the  place,  as  because  its  evergreen  foliage  is  an  emblem  of 
immortal!^.     It  is  never  planted  in  the  cemeteries  of  the 
modem  Greeks,  though  it  was  from  them,  perhaps,  the  Tuiks 
adopted  the  practice.'^ 

Diospyros  lotus,  is  not  described  by  the  ancients,  but  is 
found  every  where  along  the  Bosphorus.  ^'  It  was  originally 
brought  from  the  country  between  the  Euxing  and  Caspian 
seas ;  and  is  therefore  called  the  date  of  Trebisonde.  It  bears 
abundantly  a  light  brown  fruit,  nearly  as  large  as  a  walnut, 
which  is  sometimes  sold  in  the  markets  under  the  name  of 
Tarabresan  Curmasi.  The  recent  fi-uit  is  austere,  but  would 
make  a  good  conserve." 

Elaeagnus  angustifolia,  the  wild  olive  of  Theophrastus, 
Dioscorides,  ana  Pliny,  is  common  about  Constantinople^  in 
low  mobt  situations.  *'  The  fruit  is  sold  in  the  markets  under 
the  name  of  I^hid^  ag%hi,  and  is  usually  brought  frpm  the 
low  grounds  about  Scutari,  and  other  similar  places  on  the 
Asiatic  shore.  It  abounds  with  a  dry,  mealy,  saccharine  sub- 
stance, which  is  sweet  and  pleasant,  and  has  the  property  of 
retaining  a  long  time  its  usual  size  and  form." 
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Rbamniis  Zizypfans.  '*  This  tree  has  exdted  gieat  contro- 
versy among  botanists ;  and  Linnssus,  Wflldenow,  Michaux, 
and  Persoon,  all  diflfisr  in  their  description  of  it  Shaw  sup- 
poses it  was  like  the  lotus  of  Theophrastns  and  Pliny,  and 
Sir  James  Smith,  that  it  was  the  paliurus.  What  is  certain, 
however,  is,  that  it  is  the  tree  which  produces  the  fruit  sold 
in  abundance  in  the  markets  of  Constantinople,  under  the 
name  of  Hunnab  agaghi,  and  which  has  for  a  long  time  been 
imported  into  the  west  of  Europe  under  the  name  of  Jujube. 
It  is  minutely  and  accurately  described  by  Pomet,  Lemery, 
and  Toumefort,  and  forms  an  artiple  in  the  old  Pharma- 
copceias.  I  met  with  it  frequently  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  and 
the  Turks  of  Constantinople  plant  it  before  their  coffee-houses, 
with  other  trees,  to  enjoy  the  shade  and  fruit  in  their  season.** 

Rhamnus  Paliurus,  forms  the  hedges  of  Asia,  which  are 
most  impassible  fences.  *'  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  this 
b  the  .real  Christ's  Thorn,  rather  than  that  called  Spina 
Christi.  The  seeds  are  sold  in  the  herb-shops  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  native  hakims,  or  doctors,  prescribe  tliem  in 
many  complaints,  under  the  name  of  Xall^.  They  are  also 
used  as  a  dye.'' . 

Melia  azadarach  was  not.  known  to  the  ancients,  uiough 
found  <<  abundantly  all  through  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Archipelago^  in  Europe^  Asia,  and  Africa.  It  is  always 
plant^  in  the  area  of  a  monastery,  and  the  Caloyers,  or 
Greek  monks,  form  the  ribbed  seeds  into  beads,  and  hence 
it  is  called  the  bead«tree.  *  The  white  pulpy  exterior  of  the 
seeds  is  said  to  be  highly  poisonous,  and  Avicenna,  the 
Arabian  physician,  cautions  people  even  against  the  leaves 
and  wood ;  hence  the  Arabs  call  it  zederact,  which  signifies 
'poison  ;  the  seeds  are  never  eaten  by  birds.  It  is,  however, 
a  very  beautiful  tree,  with  large,  compound,  pinnate  foliage,  and 
rich  spikes  of  lilac  flowers." 

Acacia  julibrissin ;  an  exceedingly  beautiful  tree,  and  the 
largest  of  the^  genus ;  that  in  the  British  palace  garden  at 
Constantinople  has  a  trunk  of  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  foliage 
is  highly  susceptible  of  the  variations  of  the  atmosphere ;  it 
afforas  a  thick  shade  on  a  bright  daV)  but  when  it  threatens 
rain,  or  when  a  cloud  obscures  the  sun,  the  leaflets  im- 
mediately close  their  under  surface  together,  till  the  suii 
again  appears.  *'  The  flowers  consist  of  large  pencils  or 
clusters  of  stamens,  of  a  bright  pink  hue,  and  rich  silky  texture, 
and  hence  the  Turks,  who  are  particularly  fond  of  the  tree, 
have  given  it  the  soft  and  fanciful  name  of  gul-ibrisim,  the 
silk-rose,  and  hence  is  derived  its  specific  name  with  botanists.' 
It  is  now  found  in  all  the  gardens  of  the  Bosphorus,  but  it  is 
not  a  native,  nor  is  it  described  by  the  ancients," 
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terebiothus,  known  and  described  by  Dioficoridesy 
Theophrastus,  and  Pliny.  Gnat-like  insectsbreed  in  the  leaves^ 
the  cuticles  of  which,  by  being  punctured,  become  fiingoiis^ 
and  swell  into  fleshy  follicles,  of  a  bright  scarlet  hue,  strong 
resinous  odour,  and  clammy  feel,  full  of  turpentine.  *<  These 
are  so  abundant,  sometimes,  as  to  cover  the  whole  sur&oe  of 
the  tree,  and  give  it  the  appearance  of  bearing  rich  flowers  or 
fruit  The  trunk  of  the  tree,  when  perforata,  yields  abund- 
andy  that  fine  resinous  oil  called  Cyprus  turpentine.  For  its 
aromatic  quality,  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  plant  the  tree  in 
their  cemeteries,  as  they  do  the  cypress.  Here  the  Turks 
make  them  butts  to  discharge  their  topheks  or  pistols  at ;  the 
stems,  therefore,  are  all  perforated,  and  continually,  in  the 
season,  stream  with  turpentine.  There  is  one  in  the  British 
palace  garden,  which  has  been  noticed  by  Sestini  and  others, 
for  its  size  and. remarkable  beauty :  it  measures  twelve  feet  in 
circumference,  rises  nearly  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  palace^ 
and  shades  a  circle  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  yards.  Not- 
withstanding their  size,  they  are  sometimes  epiphitical,  grow- 
ing out  of  other  trees.  A  phenomenon  of  this  kind  exists  at 
the  promontory  of  Chalcsedon,  where  an  eqormous  pistacia 
is  growing  out  of  a  more  enormous  cypress ;  and  this  is  noticed 
by  Andreossi  in  his  work  sur  le  oosphore.  They  grow 
every  where  among  the  ruins  of  the  walls  of  Constantinople, 
particularly  in  the  breach  where  the  Turks  entered,  '^  mark- 
ing," as  Clarke  says,  ^^  the  spot  where  the  last  of  the  Paleologi 
feU."; 

Pistacia  lentiscus,  common  in  the  daysof  Theophrastus  and 
Dioscorides,  asat.present,  in  the  island  of  Scio,  and  producing 
then  as  now,  great  abundance  of  the  transparent  gum  called 
mastic.  It  is  much  used  by  Turkish  women  to  preserve  their 
teeth  and  improve  their  breadi. 

Smilax  aspera  and  excelsa ;  described  by  Theophrastus ; 
common  in  the  woods  and  hills  of  the  Bosphorus ;  and  the 
roots  are  used  in  decoctions  as  a  substitute  for  sarsaparilla. 
^<  S.  excelsa  climbs  to  the  top  of  the  highest  trees,  and  de- 
scending in  streaming  branches,  forms  a  lofty  green  wall  by 
the  road  side,  which  looks  curious ;  and  when  covered  with 
a  profusion  of  rich  red  berries,  in  Autumn,  is  very  beautiful. 
It  is  well  adapted  for  forming  arbours." 

Euonymus  Europceus  var.  The  aril  is  of  a  rich  scarlet> 
which,  when  the  pod  opens,  becomes  conspicuous  and  re- 
markable. 

Cassia  sp.  ?  The  leaves  are  used  for  those  of  senna,  to 
which  they  have  a  strong  resemblance. 
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Hedera  chrysocarpa.  '  Dioscorides  and  Pliny.  Rare,  seeds 
medicinal. 

Prunus  cerasus,  two  varieties.  "  The  first  of  these  va- 
rieti.es  is  a  cherry  of  enormous  size,  which  grows  along  the 
northern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  whence  the  original 
cherry  was  brought  to  Europe.  It  is  cultivated  in  gardens, 
always  as  a  standard,  and  by  a  graft.  The  gardens  there 
consist  wholly  of  cherry-trees,  and  each  garden  occupies 
several  acres  of  ground.  You  are  permitted  to  enter  these, 
and  eat  as  much  miit  as  you  please,  without  payment;  but, 
if  you  wish  to  take  any  with  you,  you  pay  ten  paras  an  oke, 
about  a  half-penny  per  pound.  The  second  variety  is  an 
amber-coloured  transparent  cherry,  of  a  delicious  flavour..  It 
grows  in  the  woods,  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  particularly 
on  the  banks  of  die  Sakari,  the  ancient  Sangarius.  The 
trees  attain  a  gigantic  size ;  they  are  ascended  by  perpendi-. 
cufatr  ladders,  suspended  from  the  lowest  branches.  .  I  mea- 
sured the  trunk  of  one :  the  circumference  was  five  feet;  and 
the  height,  where  the  first  branches  issued,  forty  feet ; 
the  summit  of  the  highest  branch  was  from  90  to  100  feet, 
and  this  immense  tree  was  loaded  with  fruif 

Phoenix  dactylifera.  *^  A  fruit^bearing  branch  of  this  tree 
was  $ent  to  me  from  D&mietta,  in  Egypt,  as  a  kind  which  is 
rare,  and  highly  prized.  The  fruit  was  not  ripe ;  but  I  was 
directed  to  cover  the  end  of  the  branch  with  a  piece  of  bladder,, 
and  hang  the  branch  against  the  wall :  the  fruit,  by  this  pro*, 
cess,  gradually  ripened,  of  a  large  size  and  good  flavour.'' 

Platanus  orientalis.  ^^  Tlie  Turks  on  the  birth  of  a  son, 
plant  a  platanus;  as  they  do  a  cypress  on  the  death  of  one.. 
In  the  court  of  the  seraglio  is  a  venerable  tree  of  this  species, 
which,  tradition  says,  was  planted  by  Mahomet  II.  after  the 
taking  of  Constantinople,  to  commemorate  the  birth  of  his 
son,  Bajazet  II.,  the  trunk  of  which  is  fifty  feet  in  circum- 
ference. There  is  another  of  more  enormous  size  at  Buyuk-. 
derd,  on  the  Bosphorus ;  it  stands  in  a  valley,  and  measures 
forty-five  yards  in  circumference  !  Jt^  in  &ct,  now  consists  of 
fourteen  large  trees,  growing  in  a  circle  from  the  same  root, 
but  separating  at  some  distance  from  the  ground.  The  Turka 
sometimes  encamp  here;  and  the  Ben  Bashee  pitches  his 
tents  in  the  centre  of  this  tree  pf  trees.  The  immense  size  to 
which  the  platanus  attains  has  been  the  wonder  of  antiquity : 
Pliny  describes  several,  in  one  of  which  Lucinius  Mucianus 
gave  a  supper  to  a  company  of  twenty-two  friends."    . 

Ricinus  Communis.  Called  Kroton,  and  Ricinus,  from 
the  resemblance  of  the  seeds  to  the  tick  insect,  which  fastens 
on  dogs'  ears.  Seeds  taken  as  pills  for  a  purgative ;  abundant 
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on  the  rode  of  Oibndtir,  bat  does  not  ripen  il^  seeds  on  the 
Bosphoms. 

Cistns  crispus,  credcus,  and  salvifelius^  **  cower  all  die 
hik  in  the  islands  of  the  Ardiipelago  and  sea  of  Mennon; 
they  are  gummiferous,  and,  in  June  and  July,  secrete  oo> 
piously  a  very  fragrant  gun,  which  adheres  to  the  goats'  beards 
that  browse  on  the  plant,  and  is  combed'ofl^  like  Sie  ladanom, 
for  which  it  is  sometimes  substituted.  They  are  all  distUH 
tingoished  by  hypocistis,  a  succulent  parasitic,  of  a  rich  red 
colour,  which  I  found  growing  from  the  roots,  as  described  by 
Dioscorides." 

Poterium  spinosum ;  common  amonff  the  above-named 
cisti,  with  prickly  branches,  like  (iirze  in  England ;  known  to 
the  ancients,  but  whether  under  the  name  of  scoebe  or  poteri<xi 
b  uncertain* 

Vitax  agnus-castus ;  found  on  the  banks  of  all  the  rivers  of 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  along  with  nerium  oleander.  '  It 
was  called  agnos  (lamb)  by  the  ancients,  because  carried  by 
the  priestesses  in  the  feast  of  Ceres,  a  lamb  being  the  usual 
animal  sacrificed* 

Quercus  a^ops,  coccifera,  and  pubescens ;  common  in  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago* 

Pinus  maritima,  and  pinea;  common  in  the  islands  of  the 
sea  of  Marmora.  **  Tlie  cones  of  P.  pinea  are  gathered 
and  sold  in  the  markets.  When  exposed  to  the  fire,  they 
open,  and  the  seeds,  as  large  as- hazel-nuts,  then  drop  out; 
th^  are  eaten  like  nuts,  and  called  by  the  Turks  fistik.'' 

Lavandula  stoechas ;  the  latter  name  by  Dioscorides  from 
the  Stcechades,  now  the  Hieres  Islands,  near  Marseilles,  troat 
whence  it  first  came*  It  is  very  difficult  to  cultivate  in  a 
garden*  It  covers  the  hills  in  all  tibe  islands  of  the  Archi^ 
pelago  and  sea  of  Marmora* 

Ruscus  racemosus,  the  Daphne  Alexandria,  or  Alex- 
andrian laurel  of  Dioscorides,  found  in  the  islands  of  the  Ardii- 
peluo. 

I&ireuteria  paniculata ;  a  native  of  China*  A  plant  re- 
maining in  what  was  Sherard's  garden  at  Tedikui,  about 
ten  miles  firom  Smyrna* 

Artemisia  sp*  Pretty,  aromatic ;  produced  spontaneously 
in  gardens,  and  used  in  salads* 

Erigeron  grayeolens.  The  conyza  of  Dioscorides;  stinking; 
used  against  the  bite  of  all  manner  of  vermin,  found  in  large 
patches  in  the  islands  of  Marmora. 

Fsncmtinm  maritiranm,  called  Pancration,  or  all-exoellih|^  by 
Dioscorides*  **  Forskal  found  it  in  great  abundance  in  Palestine, 
and  supposes  it  was  the  lily  of  the  Scripture,  like  to  wbkb,' 
our  Saviour  said,  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed. 
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It  grows  in. all  tfe  sandy  plains  of  Asia  Minor}  and  is  pso- 
pamted  -by  seed  as  well  as  bulbs.  I  found  it  among  the  ruins 
of  Teos,  and  am  disposed  to  think  it  was  the  lily  of  Anacreon/' 

Anundracunculu&'Dioscorides.  Found  in  the  plains  of 
Brusa. 

'  Ferula  spi :  eight  fiset  high ;  covers  the  islands  of  Mar- 
mora like  a  forest  of  young  tisees ;  the  narthex  of  Dioscorides» 
and  ferula  of  Pliny. 

-  Phytolacca  decahdra  i  introduced  to  Constantinople  from 
America,  along  with  tobacco,  now  common  in  humid  situa- 
tions. *^  The  berries  yielded  a  rich  pnrpte  juice,  which  was 
formerly  used  to  colour  red  wine,  but  is  now  confined  tosherbet 
sugaiv  which  the  Turks  manu&cture  of  a  rich  red  colour." 

Cyperus  esculentus.  The  tuberous  knobs  of  the  roots  are 
sold  in  the  markets.  The  manna  of  the  Greeks,  abdalassis 
of  the  Turks;  and  kuperios  of  Dioscorides. 

Centaurea  solstitialis ;  pret^ ;  found  sparingly  on  the  hiUs 
about  Constantinople. 

Moinordica  elaterium.  Plinv*  The  capsule  is  a  tube, 
**  without  valyes,  from  whence  the  seeds  seem  to  be  projected 
by  a  process  similar  to  that  of  shot  fiN>m  an  air-gun,  namely, 
the  expansion  of  some  elastic  fluid  within  the  tube«"  It  is 
abundwt  around  Constantinople,  used  in  medidne  as  in  Ekig^ 
land,  and  for  jaupdice  by  the  Turks,^  as  it  was  in  the  tune 
of  Diosoorides. 

Solanum  Ecyptiacum,  Sodomeum,  and  Melongena,  were 
not  known  to  we  ancients.     *^  The  first  of  tbem  bears  a  bright 
scarlet  fruit ;  and  is  a  rare  plant  at  Constantinople,  never  sold 
in  the  markets,  and  seldom  met  witb  in  private  gardens.    It 
is  used  in  soups.    The  second  bears  a  large,  rich,  dark  purple 
fruit,  which  looks  very  invldng.    It  Is  sometimes  punctured 
by  a  species  of  cynips,  which  gangrenes  the  firuit,  and  con- 
verts the  interior,  into  a  dry  powder  like  ashes,  while  the  out- 
side retains  its  plump  and  beautiful  aspect,  and  hence  it  is 
called  the  apple  of  Sodom.     Hassdquist  found  it  on  the  shores 
of  the  Dead  Sea.    It  is  distinffuislied  bv  spines  on  the  stem 
and  calyx.   .  The  third  bears  a  long  black  fruit,  of  which  there 
are  several  varieties  'in  shape  and  colour.    It  is  sold  in  the 
markets  in  almost  as  great  abundance  as  gourds  and  melons, 
and  used  in  the  same  manner  in  soups.    It  is  called  by  the 
Turks  patlindjam ;  and  its  first  appearance  in  the  markets  is 
always  attended  with  a  stronff  N.E.  wind,  which  for  that  rea^ 
¥Xi  is  called  in  the  Armenian  Almanadc,  patlindjam  mdk- 
tem;  and  all  the  ships  bound  for  the  Black  Sea  liasten  to 
sail  before  .the  fruit  appears  in  the  market  and  the  wind  sets^ 
,  in,  as  it  continues  several  weeks." 
Vol.  L  No.  S.  y 
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Bnufiica  gongylodes  and  eroca.     '^  The  first  cf  diese 
a  protuberant  swelling  of  the  stem,  from  whence  the  h 
issue,  and  thb  is  the  only  part  of  the  plant  used.    The 
is  a  fetid,  oflfensive  plant,  but  highly  esteemed  by  the  GiredES 
and  Turks,  who  prefer  it  to  any  other  salad.'' 

Hibiscus  esculentus.  llie  unripe  pod  is  stewed  with  sauce  ; 
sold  in  the  markets  green,  for  immediate  use,  and  dry  on 
strings. 

Qnopordum  elafeum  adorns  all  the  hills  about  Coostsuiti- 
nople. 

Papaver  somnifenim ;  the  Opon  of  Dioscorides. 

Cicer  arietinum  and  l^is.  Diosobrides  and  Pliny.  Ilie  first 
^^  is usedin great  quantities  in  ^nstantinople,and mixed  with  all 
their  dishes  and  pdafs,  where  it  is  always  wholeand  never  braised. 
It  is  also  used  in  great  abundance  parched,  when  it  is  called 
leblevi.  This  operation  is  performed  by  Arabs,  who  have 
a  peculiar  skill  in  detaching  it  from  the  cuticle  while  toasting 
it  When  prepared  in  this  way,  it  is  sold  about  the  streets  in 
sieves,  by  the  Arabs,  who  are  called  Leblevige,  and  form  a 
numerous  body.  The  practice  of  parchine  this  pea  is  of 
great  antiquity ;  it  is  not  only  mentioned  by  Plautus  and  Aris* 
tophanes,  but  Shaw  supposes  it  to  be  the  **  parched  poise"' 
mentioned  in  Scripture.  The  second  species  is  not  so  abun- 
dant ;  it  is  called  by  the  Turks  mergimets.  It  is  flattish  on 
one  side,  and  convex  on  the  other,  and  hence  called  lens." 

Phaseolus  nanus,  and  chonda;  ^^  sold  in  great  abundance 
in  the  markets,  and  called  by  the  Turks  L^yas  &siula,  or 
white  bean,  to  distinguish  them  from  scarlet  runners.'^ 

DoUchos  lablab ;  cultivated  in  all  the  garden^,  but  not  sold 
in  the  markets. 

Ipomeea  purpurea,  villbsa,  and  coccinea.  **  These  grow  in 
Constantinople  with  great  luxuriance  and  beauty ;  they  twine 
round  poles  and  climb  up  trees,  forming  with  their  rich  and 
varied  flowers  the  brightest  wreaths." 

Amaranthus  hybrimis  and  caudatus.  ^<  The  first  is  a  na« 
dve,  and  grows  spontaneously;  the  second  is*  exotic;  they 
both  attain  to  a  great  size,  altogether  uncommon  in  EnglancL 
The  A.  caudatus  is  trained  by  a  pole,  and  rises  to  the  hdg^t 
of  six  or  seven  feet,  irom  whence  the  pendant  spikes  of  flowers 
hang  down  with  great  beauty,  and  are  so  long  as  sometimes, 
to  trail  upon  the  ground." 

Cucurbita  lagenaria*  and  claviformis.     ^^  These  are  varie- 
ties of  the  same  gourd :  the  first  exacdy  resembles  a  bottle,--. 
the  second  a  club,  which  sometimes  attains  the  length  of  six 
or  seven  feet.     The  ancients  were  fond  of  cultivating  this, 
^urd;  and  Pliny  is  minute  in  describing  the  miode  and  uses^ 
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tvliich  are  the  same  nearly  as  at  the  present  day.  I  imagine 
this  to  have  been  the  real  gourd  of  Jonas.  They  grow  rapidly 
when  well  watered,  and  wither  immediately  when  left  dry ; 
in  a  few  weeks  forming  dense  shady  arbours,  under  which  the 
people  of  the  East  sit  and  smoke.  When  the  fruit  is  young, 
it  hangs  down  inside  the  arbour  like  candles ;  in  this  state  it 
is  cut,  and  boiled  with  forced  meat,  stuffed  in  the  hollow  part 
with  rice;  it  is  then  called  dolma.by  the  Turks;  and  is  in 
such  general  use,  that  a  large  district  in  the  vicinity  of  Pera 
is  called  Dolma  Bakch^,  or  Gourd  Gardens,  from  the  culti- 
vation of  these  plants." 

Cucurbita  cidariformis.  ^^  The  production  of  this  gourd, 
as  given  by  tlie  ancient  writers,  is  curious :  a  g|ourd  was  planted 
in  Campank,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  quince,  ana  it  immediately 
adopted  its  form  in  addition  to  its  own.  In  fact  it  resem- 
bles a  large  quince,  laid  on  the  top  of  a  flat  melon.  This 
curious  fruit  is  called  here  the  Turk's  turban,  which  it  re- 
sembles in  shape  and  vivid  colours.  It  is  too  rare  to  be  sold 
in  the  markets,  but  is  cultivated  in  private  gardens,  and  used 
in  soups." 

Cucurbita  aurantia,  and  pyriformis.  ^^  These  exactly  re- 
semble the  fruit  after  which  they  are  named;  the  one  aa 
orange,  and  the  other  a  pear." 

Cucurbita  potiro.  ^^  The  gourd  most  in  use  in  Constanti- 
nople ;  the  fruit  is  heaped  up  in  large  piles,  and  kept  under 
tents  in  the  markets  for  six  months  in  the  year.  There  are 
two  kinds  or  varieties  :  one  long,  with  orange-coloured  fruit; 
the  other  round,  with  white-coloured  fruit.  They  are  called 
by  the  Turks  bal  cabaghi,  and  used  in  all  their  soups." 

Cucurbita  sp. ;  Evadghi  cavac,  Turkish ;  by  far  the  largest 
£0urd  in  these  countries ;  it  is  quite  white,  and  in  the  markets 
resembles  huge  snow-bfdls^  particularly  so,  as  it  is  in  season 
in  winter." 

Cucurbita  citruUus.    The  famous  water-melon,  sip  highly 

{)rized  and  universally  used  all  over  the  East ;  it  is  the  great 
uxury  of  the  common  people  in  Constantinople,  and  refreshes 
the  hammals,  or  porters,  like  ale  in  England,  and  tea  in 
China.  Strangers  are  warned  by  writers  against  the  intense 
cold  of  this  fruit;  but  the  people  of  Constantinople  devour  it 
alone,  without  pepper,  or  any  other  aromatic,  in  the  hottest 
weather,  with  perfect  impmiity.  The' Turks  call  it  carpoos; 
and  give  the  same  name'  to  their  artificial  globes,  from  their 
resemblance  to  this  fruit,  which  is  a  perfect  sphere. 

Cucumis  melo ;  several  varieties.  "  Six  varieties  of  melon 
are  cultivated  in  Asia  Minor,  particularly  about  Angora.  — 
There  is  one  variety  so  very  delicate,  that  the  seeds  were  given^ 
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to  me  carefully  sealed  up  in  a  bottle,  with  directions  that  h 
should  not  be  opened  till  the  seeds  were  about  to  be  sown, 
lest  the  essence  should  evaporate.  The  following  directions 
were  also  sent  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  cumvatioQ :  — 
In  the  beginning  of  May  the  seeds  are  thrown  into  water; 
those  that  float  are  thrown  away,  and  those  that  sink  are  suf- 
fered to  remain  twelve  hours.  The  ground  is  chosen  ricli, 
and  manured  with  pigeon's  dung.  A  small  cavity  is  made,  in 
which  several  seeds  are  sown  together ;  when  they,  come  op, 
three  or  four  only  of  the  most  vigorous  plants  are  suflered  to 
remain,  the  rest  are  pulled  up  and  thrown  away.  The  fruit 
ripens  in  August  and  is  so  rich  that  no  sugar  or  other '  sea- 
soning is  ever  u^  with  it.  The  other  kinds  of  melons  col- 
tivatea  about  Constantinople,  and  sold  in  the  markets,  are 
called  by  the  general  n^me  of  cavun ;  and,  when  they  are 
larger  or  longer  than  usual,  vodina  cavun.  They  generally 
sell  for  about  twenty  paras  the  oke,  or  about  a  penny  per 
pound.  One  variety  is  called  kiskaduo  by  the  Turks,  and 
is  much  esteemed.'' 

4.  On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Madeira  Vaccinium^  ( F.  Padi/blmm 
of  Smith,  and  Hort.  Brit.)  in  the  Open  Air,  In  a  Letter  to  the 
Secretary.  By  Mr.  William  Foulk,  Gardener  to  Sir  Everard 
Home,  Bart.,  FH.S.,  at  Ham,  Surrey.    Read  Dec  7.  18£4. 

This  vaccinlum  is  of  luxurious  growth  in  bog-earth ;  it 
bears  freely,  and  ripens  early  in  October,  so  as  to  come  in 
succession  to  currants  and  raspberries.  It  is  used  like  tiie 
cranberry. 

5*  Report  upon  the  Netv  or  Rare  Plants  'which  have  ficnxred  m 
the  Garden  qfihe  Horticultural  Society  at  Chisfmickyjrom  itsjira 
Formation  to  March  1824^  By  Mr.  John  Lindley,  F.L.S.,  ftc. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  the  Garden.  Read  July  20.,  and 
August  3.  1824. 

In  his  selection,  Mr.  Lindley  has  confined  himself  to  ^<such 
as  have  been  most  particularly  deserving  notice,  either  for  the 
beauty  of  their  flowers  or  folidge,  or  for  circumstances  con- 
nected with  their  history."  A  similar  report  is  intended  to 
be  made  annually.  This  first  report  is  arranged  as  tender 
plants  and  hardy  plants ;  and  each  of  these  divisions  into  such 
as  are  shrubby,  herbaceous,  bulbous,  pr  otherwise.  The 
plants  remarked  on  by  Mr.  Lindley^  being  all  described  and 
treated  of  in  our  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants^  we  shall  do  little 
more  here  than  enumerate  them. 
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Tenpeb  Plants. 

Trees  or  £&r»di.-— Calceolaria  rugosa  and  integrifolia,  Hort.  Brit,  elegant 
under-shrubsy  neariy  hardy,  propa^ted  by  cattings,  placed  under  a  hand- 
glass in  a  cold  frame. 

Astrapasa  WaJlichii,  sent  to  the  Chiswick  garden  from  Kew.  Very 
ornamental ;:  cuttings  planted  in  silyer-sand,  without  moisture,  root  in  the 
course  of  six  weeks. 

Laurus  aggregate,  Hort.  Brit.,  L.  glauca  in  some  collections.  A  low 
branching  shrub,  flowering  in  Winter. 

Guatteria  rufa,  a  low  plant,  with  cordate  leaves,  of  easy  propagation. 

Berberis  fascicularis ;  rare ;  fine  holly-like  leaves,  yellow  flowers,  and  dark 
purple  fruit;    (See  Gard.  Mag.  pp.  216  and  220.) 

H^ericum  Cochinchinense,  a  green-house  plant. 

Diplolepis  vomitoria  and  apiculata, hot-house  plants;  Cyminosma  pedun- 
culata;  Hiemadictyon  venosum,  a  showy  stove-climber ;  Per^laria  sansuino« 
lenta ;  Glycosmis  citrifolia,  a  stove  plant,  bearing  edible  fruit,  about  the  size 
of  currants ;  Izora  barbata;  Lantana  fucata ;  Euonymus  chinensis ;  Clitoria 
arborea;  Oxalis  Plumieri. 

Herbaceous  Plants, — Marica  Sabini  rivals  in  beauty  of  flowers  M.  north- 
iana ;  **  named  in  compliment  to  Captain  Edward  Sabine,  of  the  Royal 
Artillery,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  to  whom  the  Society  is  under  much  obligation  for 
the  numerous  and  important  services. he,  during  his  voyage  to  Africa  and 
South  America,  rendered  the  Society,  in  th£  protection  and  assistance 
afforded  the  collector  (Mr.  Geo.  Don^  who  accompanied  him." 

Lobelia  campanulbides ;  Canna  iridifolia ;  Chlorophytum  orchidastrum  ; 
Ipomcea  paniculata ;  Aneilema  sinicum. 

Primula  sinensis,  introduced  by  Captain  Richard  Rawes  in  1821,  and 
presented  by  him  to  his  relative,  Thomas  Carey  Palmer,  Esquire,  of  Brom- 
ley, hi  Kent. 

Limnocharis  Plumieri,  a  fine  aquatic,  native  of  Maranham ;  Phaylopsis 
longifolia ;  Alstromeria  flos  Martini ;  Pitcaimiastaminea ;  Ocymum  febriJugum. 
-  Orchideous  Plants, — In  the  garden  of  Chiswick  are  about  180  species. 
Catasetum  cristatum ;  Prescotia  plantaginea;  Dendrobium  squalens;  Pon- 
thieva  p^iolata;  Spiranthes  pudica;  Angraecum  luridum;  Eulophia 
Guineensis  and  gracilis  have  flowered. 

Bulbous  Plants, — Omithogalnm  coryrobosum,  from  Chili ;  the  Peruvian 
women  twine  the  flowers,  which  are  very  fragrant,  in  their  hair.  Pancra- 
tium patens;  Amaryllis  Forbesii,  cyrtanthoides,  and  Candida. 

Hardy-  Plants. 

Rosa  Biebersteinii,  in  general  aspect,  resembles  R.  rubiginosa,  passing 
into  R.  spinosissima. 

Prunus  pseudo-cerasus,  the  Chinese  cherry,  difiers  from  the  common 
cherry, ''in  having  its  flowers  growing  in  racemes, not  fascicles;  in  their 
stalks  bdng  hairy ;  and,  to  a  certain  degree^  in  the  outline  of  its  leaves. 
Placed  in  a  forcing-house,  it  ripened  its  fruit  in  fifty  days  from  the  time  of 
flowering,  and  under  circumstances  unfavourable  to  forcing  cherries  in 
general.  Its  fruit  is  small,  of  a  pale  red  colour,  of  a  pleasant  subacid  fla- 
vour, with  a  small  smooth  stone.  From  the  facility  with  which  it  bean 
forcing,  it  is  to  be  anticipated,  that  it  may  hereafter  prove  an  object  de- 
serving attention." 

Aknual  Plants. 

Euphorbia  cyathophora;  Nicotiana  repanda,  the  true  Hayannah  segar  to- 
bacco ;  Nicotiana  nana ;  Calceolaria  scabiosaefolia. 

Schizanthus  pinnatus,  an  elegant  annual,  now  common,  and  the  seeds 
sold  in  the  seeoUhops,  with  S.  porrigens,  and  other  half-hardy  annuals. 

Schizopetalon  Walkeri,  another  charming  addition  to  our  half-hardy 
annuals. 
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'    Ammobium  alatuniy  a  good  addition  to  the  class  of  flowers  popokrly 
called  ereriastings. 

(Enothera  tenella ;  Loasa  nitida  and  Placei. 

Bulbous  PknUi. — Allium  striatellum  and  Cowani ;  Amaiyllis  lonigifolia. 

Herbaceous  PtanU. — (Enothera  acanlis ;  Tcry  dwarf,  with  pure  white 
flowers,  which  expand  early  in  the  evening,  and  remain  open  during  the 
night,  closing  by  nine  o'clock  next  morning.    A  good  border  plant. 

Senecio  venustus ;  handsome,  and  easily  cultivated. 
'    Calendula  incana,  new  ( 1 826)  a  weed  m  Chelsea  Garden. 

Of  the  above  61  plants,  26  have  been  introduced  by  tbe 
Society,  and  of  these  26,  14  were  sent  home  by  that  indefati^ 
gable  collector,  Mr.  George  Don. 

6.  On  the  Cultivation  of  Stratoberries.  By  Thomaa  Andrew 
Knight,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &c.  President.  Read  Decei&ber  -2l8t 
1824. 

Mr.  Knight,  referring  to  Mr.  Keens's  paper  on  the.straw- 
berry  (HortTrans.vol.il.  p.S92.  andEncycofGarcl.  $4717.)» 
states  that  it  contains  some  opinions  which  he  does  not  think 
well  founded ;  and  he  adds,  ^^  as  I  rarely  see  in  gardens  of  my 
iriends  that  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  even  a  moderately  good 
crop  of  strawberries,  (! !)  I  shall  proceed  to  state  some  conclu- 
sions which  theory  and  practice  have  conjointly  led  me  to 
draw,  relatively  to  the  most  advantageous  modes  of  cnlture  of 
those  species  and  varieties  of  fruit." 

Mr.  Knight  agrees  with  Mr.  Keens  that  the  Spring  is  the 
only  proper  season  for  planting.  The  aggr^ate  produce  in 
two  seasons  of  a  plantation  made  in  August  will  generally  be 
found  to  be  less  in  quantity,  and  very  inferior  in  quality,  to 
that  afforded  in  one  season,  of  equal  extent,  made  in  tbe 
Spring.  Mr.  Keens  sufiers  his  beds  to  continue  three  years, 
and  phints  his  hautbois  and  pines  at  eighteen  inches  apart  in 
the  rows,  with  intervals  of  two  feet"  between  the  rows.  Mr. 
Knight  plants  the  Downton  strawberry,  which  requires  as  much 
space  as  the  hautbois  or  pine,  in  rows  at  sixteen  inches  dis- 
tance, with  only  ^ight  inches  distance  between  the  plants ;  and 
he  has  found  each  plant  at  such  distances,  nearly,  if  not  quite 
as  productive  as  when  placed  with  much  wider  intervals.  The 
old  scarlet  strawberry  Mr.  Knight  found  to  bear  admirably 
at  a  foot  distance  between  the  rows,  and  six  inches  plant  from 
plant;  and  he  thinks  he  has  obtained  more  than  twice  the 
amount  of  produce  from  the  same  extent  of  ground  which  he . 
should  have  obtained  it  his  plants  had  been  placed  at  the  dis- 
tances recommended  by  Mr.  Keens.  The  beds,  however,  are 
totally  expended  at  the  end  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  months 
from  the  time  of  their  being  formed,  and  the  ground  is  then 
applied  to  other  purposes.  **  I  have  consequently  the  trouble 
annually  of  planting ;  but  I  find  this  trouble  much  less  tbaa 
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that  of  properly  mana^ng  old  beds :  I  am  quite  certain  that 
I  obtain  a  much  larger  quantity  of  fruit,  and  of  a  very  superior 
quality,  than  I  ever  did  obtain  by  retaining  the  same  beds  in 
bearing  during  three  successive  years,  from  the  same  extent  . 
of  ground." 

Mr.  Knight  approves  of  Mr.  Keens's  mode  of  placing  some 
long  dung  between  the  rows ;  but  to  his  practice  of  cugging 
between  the  rows,  he  says,  "  I  object  most  strongly ;  for  by  . 
shortening  the  lateral  roots  in  Autumn,  the  plants  not  only 
lose  the  true  sap,  which  such  roots  abundantly  contain,  but 
the  organs  themselves,  which  the  plants  must  depend  upon  for 
supplies  of  new  food  in  the  Spring,  must  be  to  a  considerable 
extent  destroyed.  This  mode  of  treating  strawberry  plants  is 
much  in  use  among  country  gardeners,  and  I  have  amply  tried 
it  myself,,  but  always  with  injurious  effects;  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  it  decidedly  bad."  In  this  we  entirely 
agree  with  the  president,  and  recommend  the  study  of  his  re- 
marks to  every  cultivator.  The  following  observations  respect- 
ing runners  deserve  the  gardener's  attention,  as  being  calcu- 
lated to  guard  him  against  the  two  extremes,  of  taking  off  all 
or  hone.  '^  Taking  off  the  runners  is  not  expedient  in  the 
mode  of  culture  I  recommend,  and,  under  all  circumstances^' 
this  must  be  done  with  judgment  and  caution;  for  every 
runner  is,  in  its  incipient  state  of  formation,  capable  of  becom- 
ing a  fruit-stalk,  and  if  too  ffreat  a  number  of  the  runners  be 
taken  off  in  the  Summer,  others  will  be  emitted  l)y  the  plants^ 
which  would,'  under  other  circumstances,  have  been  trans- 
muted into  fruitstalks.  The  blossoms,  consequently,  will 
not  be  formed  till  a  later  period  of  the  season,  and  the  fruit 
of  the  following  year  will  thence  be  defective  alike  in  quantity 
and  quality ;  and,  under  the  mode  of  culture  recommended,  a 
large  part  of  the  runners,  when  these  are  taken  off  in  Springs 
will  be  required  to  form  the  new  beds." 

Alpine  strawberries  Mr.  Knight  taises  from  seed  early  in 
Spring,  or  from  runners  of  the  preceding  year  planted  in  the 
beginning  of  April,  at  one  foot  apart,  in  beds  four  or  five  feet 
wide.  ^^  It  is  expedient,  in  the  culture  of  these  varieties,  that 
the  superficial  soil  should  be  extremely  rich ;  because  much  ' 
the  most  valuable  part  of  their,  produce  is  obtained  from 
runners,  of  the  same  season,  and  these  reqdire  to  be  well 
nourished.  If  a  good  alpine  variety  be  planted,  the  blossoms, 
of  all  the  runners  will  rise  with  the  third  leaf.  The  best 
which  I  have  seen  affords  a  white  fruit,  similar  in  form  to 
the  red  variety;  and  the  old  plants  of  this,  as  well  as  the 
runners,  continue  to  bear  till  their  blossoms  are  destroyed  by 
frost;  and  both  the  white  wood,  and  white  alpine  strawberries^ 
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-tppeftir  to  me  to  retain  their  flavdor  more  perfectly  m 
than  the  red." 

?•  Dirtctionijor  managing  Tigridia  Pawmia  during  th&  W^mier 
MonAi.  in  a  Letter  to  the  Secretary.  By  Mr.  ^fan  I>uiipcr 
Fftrks.    Read  December  7th,  1824. 

Instead  of  cutting  down  the  stems  and  taking  up  the  itxits» 
Mr.  Parks  takes  up  the  roots  with  some  mould  atlBcIied  to 
them,  and  puts  them  in  pots  as  small  as  their  size  will  con- 
veniently admit,  without  disturbing  the  bulbs.  He  then  places 
them  in  a  cold  pit,  and  finds  them  in  the  March  fbllowimg 
more  lai^  and  plump  than  roots  deprived  of  the  earth  in 
Autumn,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place ;  a  judicious  practice,  ap- . 
plicabie  to  difierent  other  tender  bulbs,  such  as  Gladiolas 
caidinalis. 

8.  Notices  of  Communications  to  the  Horticultural  Society^  between 
Jan.  1. 1822.  and  Jan,  1.  1823 ,  of  tohich  separate  Accounts  have 
not  been  published  in. the  Transactions.  Extracted  Jrom  ike 
Minute  Books  and  Papers  of  the  Society. 

The  Rev,  O.  Swayne^  of  Dyrham,  near  Bath,  protects  the  brancbet  of 
fiff^tnees  during  Winter  by  old  news|>apen.   He  applies  them  in  the  month 
of  December,  "  by  winding  long  stripes  round  the  branches,  in  the  manner 
in  which  surgeons  do  their  bandages,  making  the  paper  reach  as  far  as  poa- 
nble,  without  leaving  any  part  uncovered,  aud  giving  it  a  twist  on  the  eod^ 
to  fix  it.    As  soon  as  tne  branch  has  been  prepared,  it  is  attached  to 
the  wall  with  shreds,  in  two  places,  one  at  the  commenoement  of  the 
paper,  and  the  other  iiear  the  end.  Towards  the  latter  end  ^  April,  wben 
the  young^  fruits  are  swelling,  the  covering  is  removed,  taking  care  to  do 
so  on  a  mild  but  cloudy  day,  that  the  change  may  not  be  too  great  from 
'  their  covered  state  to  that  of  exposure.    If  the  fig-trees  have  not  been  pre- 
viously  pruned,  to  save  unnecessaiy  labour  such  branches  only  as  are  in- 
tended to  be  leifb  for  fruiting  need  be  covered.**  Printed  paper  is  pfcferied 
to  plain  paper,  because,  having  a  considerable  portion  of  its  surface  covered 
witti  the  ou  of  the  ink,  it  does  not  readily  imbibe  moisture. 

The  Rev,  W.  Phelps^  of  Melfifont  Abbey,  near  Wells,  Somersetshire,  pro- 
tects ^  wall-trees  from  the  effects  of  frosts  by  constructing  broad  ladders,  r^ 
sembling  hurdles,  of  a  length  sufiident  to  reach  to  the  tpp  of  the  wall,  ^en 
placed  obli<|uely  acainst  it,  9  feet  distant  at  the  bottom,  and  of  a  width  not 
exceedine  <>  feet,  in  order  that  they  may  be  more  portable.  The  rounds 
of  the  ladder,  which  are  IB  inches  apart,  are  wrapped  with  straw  or  hay- 
bands,  or  with  refuse  flax,  or  hemp-dressings.  The  obliquity  of  the.  lad- 
der bnnes  the  rounds  into  such  a  position,  one  above  the  oSier,  that  the 
effects  of  frost,  and  of  cutting  winds,  are  completely  guarded  against,  and 

?ret  the  sun*s  rays  are  admitted,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air  allowed.  The 
adders  are  placed  in  front  of  die  trees,  just  before  the  blossoms  begin  to 
expand,  and  continued  there  till  the  fruit  is  of  a  good  size,  when  they 
may  be  removed  to  a  shed,  to  remain  till  next  season.  With  common  care 
they  will  last  several  years,  and  the  straw  or  hay- bands  may  be  eanly  rfr 
newed.  The  experience  of  four  years  has  fully  confirmed  Mr.  P.  in  the 
opinion  of  th^  utility  of  this  kitid  of  protection.'*    ' 

Mr.  James  Dali,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwidce,  at  Wimpol^  in 
Cambridgeshire,  has  raised  and  fruited  pines,  for  five  yean  and  opwinh^ 
m  pits  somewhat  on  Mr.  Mlf^haii^s  plan,  but  heated  both  witinn  and  fix>m 
wiUioat  by  lieaves,  instead  of  du^g  or  fire-heat. 


ACr.  Jsmn  SmUk^  gardener  to  Ae  E«rl  of  Ucmetown,  at  Hopetova 
House,  io  Scotland,  forces  rhubarb  in  boxes  placed  in  a  mushroom-house, 
or  other  dark  room,  and  watered  occasionally.  Roots  taken  up  in  Decem- 
ber will,  with  from  55^  to  65°  of  heat,  be  blanched  and  fit  for  cutting  in 
JFebmaiy.  A  fresh  box  brought  in  eveiy  three  weeks  will  afford  a  regular 
aupply,  and  the  plants,  when  done  with,  may  be  taken  out  of  the  boxes^ 
and  replanted  in  the  open  ground,  so  as  to  be  fit  for  a  rimilar  use  the  en^ 
suing  Wintier. 

Jokn  Wedsewoodf  JSfo.,  blenches  and  forces  Buda  cale  in  the  manner  of 
sea-cale,  ana  finds  the  plants  so  treated  become  peculiarly  delicate- 

Mr,  John  Meit^  the  iuTentor  of  the  new  syringe  {Enc^c,  of  Gard,ifig,  185., 
and  ofAgr.Jig.  665.)  proposed  to  glaze  sashes  by  formmg  grooves  on  each 
side  of  ue  sash-bar  to  receive  the  glass  and  putty.  He  thinks  that,  by 
exposing  a  smaller  surface  of  potty  to.  the  air,  less  wet  will  be  admitted 
into  the  house.  We  have  great  doubts  as  to  this  plan  being  an  improvement. 

Mr,  John  Hunnenum  sent  to  the  meeting  of  the  Society  several  roots 
of  the  Teltow  turnip,  or  French  turnip,  a  small  and  excellent  spindle- 
shaped  root,  not  exceeding  the  sixe  of  a  small  long-rooted  radish,  grown 
principally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Teltow,  in  Brandenburgh.  The  seed 
u  sown  twice  a  year ;  in  April,  to  be  gathered  about  July ;  and  in  August^ 
in  ground  from  which  the  rye  crops  have  be^n  cleared,  or  where  early  po- 
tatoes have  been  previously  grown,  to  be  taken  up  late  in  the  Autumn, 
^*  and  preserved  in  cellars,  in  dr^  sand,  where  they  will  keep  good  till  l^e 
Spring.  The  poor  and  sandy  soil  of  the  Teltow  mstrict  seems  almost  nei- 
cessar^  for  the  growth  of  this  turnip,  for  it  de^nerates  when  grown  at  a 
distance  from  it.  A  total  absence  of  manure  is  essential  to  their  perfec- 
tion. As  a  vegetable  it  is  much  used  in  Germany ;  it  is  of  great  excel- 
lence, and  is  dressed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  generally  stewed.'* 
We  may  observe  here,  that  in  Autumn  the  Teltow,  or  any  other  turnip, 
may  be  sown  on  the  richest  soil,  and  yet  retain  its  flavour;  but  tlus  is 
not  the  case  in  Spring  or  Summer. 

iSSr  C,  M,  L,  Monck^  Blurt.^  destrovs  worms  in  pots-  by'an  infusion  made 
with  boiling  water  and  fresh  walnut-leaves.    Lime-water  is  more  effectual. 

Mr,  P,  Day,  Gfardener  to  the  Countess  of  Dysart,  Ham-House,  near 
Richmond,  sent  tp  the  meeting  a  tree  cabbage-plant  in  seed,  the  stem  of 
which  was  twelve  feet  high^  WiUi  abundance  of  branches. 
*  Mr,  James  SmUh^  Gardener  to  James  Hammond,  Esq.,  at  Potter's  Bar, 
near  Bamet,  communicated  **  directions  for  forcing  onions  to  produce 
bulbs  in  dusters,  at  an  early  season.  He  sows  the  seed  in  April,  thidcly, 
in  a  bed,  and  does  not  afterwards  thin  the  plants  which  come  up ;  this 
causes  them  to  remain  small;  apart  of  them  are  used  for  pickling,  and  ^e 
remainder,  being  about  the  size  of  walnuts,  are  planted  in  January  or  Feb- 
ruary, pressing  each  onion  into  the  earth  so  deep  as  just  to  cover  it.  As 
soon  as  the  see«l-«talks  appear,  he  breaks  them  o£^  and  instead  of  makins 
any  effort  to  form  new  ones,  the  onions  b^n  to  form  young  bulbs  rouna 
the  old  ones.  By  this  process  onions  may  oe  obtained  two  or  three  inches 
'  in  drcumference,  fit  for  the  kitchen  early  in  Spring,  at  a  time  when  Spring* 
sown  onions  are  not  larger  than  quills.  Onions  Sius  thrown  into  dusters 
will  be  fuU-^own  by  the  end  of  June,  and  fit  to  take  up  then,  but  they 
do  not  keep  wdl.'* 

Peter  RtMer^  Eta,,  Captain  R,  JV.,  communicated  direcdons  for  culti- 
vating and  cooking  tne  bnnjall,  a  variety  of  the  common  egff-plant  (sola* 
num  melongena),  producing  dark-coloured  dongated  ,fruit,  which  is  much 
used  in  the  East  Indies,  especially  at  Boinbay.-  It  is  also  established  as  an 
esculent  in  the  French  gardens,  under  the  name  of  aubergine.  Captain 
Rainier  grows  the  plants  in  a  frame  placed  upon  adnng-bea.  The  seeds 
are  sown  in  February  f  each  plant  yidds  from  six  to  ten  fruits.  They  afa 
Very  generally  used  in  the  Eas^  Indies  in. curries,  and  made-dishes;  but 
the  QSiial  and  beit  mode  of  dresoQg  them  is^  first  to  parboil  them,  and  then^ 
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dMdiag  them  lengthwbe,  to  icore  tbem  acnm  and  aaom  with  i 

to  drew  them  with  butter,  pepper^  and  salt,  and  then  to  broil  them  oo-  a 

gridiroa.    Captain  Rainier  ufet  the  medlar  as  a  stock  for  pears. 

Mr.  Jokn  Bmoetf,  Gardener  to  the  Lord  Selaey,  at  west  Deaa  ffoose^ 
,   in  Sussex,  destroys  the  bug  and  scale  on  pine-apple  plants,  by  a  wash  "^o"- 
osting  of  three  gallons  of  rain  water,  two  pounds  of  soft  soap,  Bg^ 
*  ounces  of  black  sulphur,  (sulphur  ▼iTum,)  and  two  ounces  of  canaphor, 
boiled  together  for  an  hour,  and  to  which  is  then  added  three  ounces  of 
turpentine.    He  turns  out  his  plants,  diyests  the  roots  of  their  fibres,  and 
immerses  them  in  a  trough  nearly  filled  with  the  liquid  at  a  temperature  of 
•from  1300  to  136 '^,  for  about  fiye  minutes.    Queen  and  s|igar4o(af  pines  he 
finds  require  the  hi^est  heat  stated :  Antigiias  and  others  need  not  kave 
it  above  194**;   bat  those  to  which  a  lower  temperature  b  used  most 
remain  double  the  time  immersed.    When  taken  out  of  the  liquor  tfaejr 
vn  well  drained,  and  set  on  the  fine  of  the  house  with  the  roots  dowo- 
wmrds,  until  they  become  dry ;  they  are  then  put  into  small-sized  pots,  and 
plunged  in  fresh  tan,  with  a  food  bottom  heat  kept  up  by  dung  fimi^»a. 
They  are  shaded  from  the  sun  m  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  a  little  air  girea 
until  they  begin  to  grow,  which  will  be  in  about  three  weeks  fii^m  the 
time  they  are  potted.    The  above  operation  may  be  performed  betweca 
the  months  of  February  and  September .p 

Mr,  John  BreeiCy  Gardener  to  Sr  Thomas  Neave,  idart.  at  Dagnam 
Phrk,  Essex,  grows  pin^  on  boards  placed  over  a  pit  filled  with .  rank 
dung,  covered  with  six  inches  of  old  rotten  dung. 

Mr,  WU&am  Rou,  of  Stoke  Newington,  had  a  plant  of  the  black  Damas- 
ens  grape,  the  blossoms  of  which,  every  gardener  knows,  do  not  set  weH» 
dther  in  the  hot-house,  nursery,  or  in  the  open  air.  Mr.  Ross  had  a  plant 
on  the  open  wall,  which  for  many  yean  had  invariably  failed  to  set  its  fruit. 
A  royal  muscadine  grew  near  it.  At  the  pruning  and  training  season  the 
branches  of  the  two  vines  were  intermixed,  and  •  in  the  Uooming  season 
their  racemes  coming  almost  in  'contact  with  each  other,  produced  the 
desired  eflect ;  while  a  part  of  the  vine  trained  by  itself  produced  defective 
branches  as  before. .  Mr.  Ross  had  been  in  the  habit  of  fecundating  the 
black  Damascus  by  suspending  over  the  blossoms,  when  fully  open,  bunches 
of  the  flow^Y  of  other  sorts  then  in  the  same  state.  These  were  sh^aa 
occasionally  to  disperse  the  pollen. 

John  Williams,  Esq,,  of  Pitmaston,  near  Worcester,  cultivates,  straw- 
berries on  small  ridees  of  earth  running  north  and  south,  about  nin« 
'  *  inches  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  planting  the  strawberries  on  the  top, 
and  laying  plain  tiles  on  each  side  of  the  ridge.  He  finds  the  produce 
earlier,  more  abundant,  and  better  flavoured,  than  on  plants  grown  on  the 
flat  ground.  The  flat  dies  retain  the  moisture,  promote  the  ripening  of  the 
fitut,  and  keep  it  free  from  dirt  afUr  heavy  showers  of  rmxu       ^\ 


Art.  II.  Verhandlungen  des  Vereins^  Sfc.  Transactions  of  the 
Prussian  Gardening  Societyy  Sfc.  Vol.  I.  Continued  from 
p.  189. 

The  26th  Article  of  these  Transactions  is  entitled.  General  Re* 
marks  on  British  Paris  and  Gardens.  Extracted  from  the 
Journal  of  Mr.  Lenn6,  Royal  Garden  Engineer  at  Potsdam. 

Mr.  Lekn£  is  a  young  man  belonging  to  a  &mily  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone,  who  have  been  gard^ers  for  upvrards  of 
two  centuries.     Having  received  a  very  competent  educatioa 
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at  borne,  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  and  placed  under  the  late  Mr* 
*rhoyin,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes ;  he  next  went  to  Sicily 
to  teach  the  culture  of  asparagus  and  make  various  improve- 
ments in  the  garden  of  a  German  officer,  who  had  married  a 
rich  Sicilian  heiress.  After  remaining  there  two  years,  he 
came  to  Naples,  and  spent  some  time  with  his  three  country- 
men, gardeners,  at  the  botanic  garden  in  the  city,  the  Royal 
garden  at  Portici,  and  the  English  garden  at  Caserta«  In  re- 
turning to  Germany,,  be  passed  some  months  with  Signor 
Vilaresi,  at  Monza*near  Milan.  All  the  principal  gardens  in 
Germany  he  had  visited  before  he  left  that  country.  ;  In  IS23 
he  came  to  England,  and  remained  in  this  country  for  two  or 
three  months.  Having  during  that  period  had  frequent  oc- 
casion to  see  Mr.  L.,  we  found  him  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
of  the  various  young  German  gardeners  who  have  visited 
England  since  the  peace*  At  the  same  time  it  is  proper  to 
remark,  that  his  stay  was  too  short,  his  knowledge  of  the 
language  too  imperiect,  and  bis  travels  in  the  intenor  of  the 
country  too  limited,  to  enable  him  to  form  a  just  notion  of  the 
English  mode  of  laying  out  grounds.  His.  remarks^  there- ' 
fore,  as  an  artist,  may  be  considered. of  less  interest  than 
as  those  of  a  general  observer  and  a  foreigner*  Clermont, 
Ashridge,  Stowe,  Woburn  Abbey,  and  Eaton  Hall,  he 
believes  to  be  the  first  residences  in  England.  We  subjoin 
his  description  of  the  latter  residence. 

<<  One  of  the  most  interesting  instances  of  what  wealth  and 
taste  turned  to  a  particular  object  can  produce,  may  be^  seen  at 
Eaton  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Grosvenor,  about  three  miles 
from  Chester.  With  a  view  of  rendering  the  journey  agreeable, 
and  in  order  to  be,  as  it  were,  equally  at  home  at  Uhester  and 
Eaton  Hall,  he  has  purchased  most  of  the  land  situated  between 
those  two  places,  and  connected  them  by  turning  the  whole 
into  park  scenery  as  far  as  the  gates  of  the  town.  The  entrance 
to  .die  park  is  through  a  splendid  iron*gate  in  the  Gothic  style ; 
.the  impression  produced  by  it,  and  by  the  neat  lodge,  give  a  mre- 
taste  of  what  is  to  follow.  A  fine  even  approach  winds  in  majestic 
curves  through  broad  glades  of  turf,  bounded  by  thick  plantations,, 
which  sometimes  almost  touch  the  road,  and  at  others  withdraw 
far  from  it,  forming  a  great  variety  of  bays  and  sinuosities.  Here 
and  there  single  trees  and  small  groups  enhance  the  beauty  of 
the  way.  The  ground  rises  gradually,  the  light  groups  now 
become  more  open,  and  to  the  left  are  discovered  most  beautiful 
meadow-grounds,  watered  by  a  small  stream ;  to  the  right  this 
fertile  plain  is  broken  by  vanous  hills  Covered  with  underwood. 
As  we  advance,  the  elevation  and  variety  of  the  ground  is 
increased ;  various  points  of  view  direct  the  attention  to  the  sur- 
rounding scenery,  which  now  becomes  more  interesting  at  every 
step.    We  see  towards  the  north  the  town  of  Chester,  with  its 
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ancient  walls  of  red*  sandnitone ;  towards  the  west  we  bdioM  t 
richly  cultivated  country,  with  hills  projecting  from  the  higher 
mountains  of  Wales,  which  themselves  rear  their  heads  above 
them,  and  in  grotesque  forms  close  the  horizon.  The  country- 
has  a  truly  imposing  character.  Under  similar,  but  varied  points 
of  view,  we  proceed  on  the  grand  approach,  till  we  arrive  at  a 
cross-road  connecting  tlie  surrounding  villages.  This  road 
divides  the  park  in  two  parts ;  but  far  from  injuring  the  general 
effect,  it  has  been  sunk  into  an  artificial  rocky  dell,  to  a  depth  cd 
twenty  feet,  over  which  the  approach  passes  on  a  natural-like 
vault  of  rock-work.  The  sides  of  this  glen  are  inaccessible,  and 
the  view  of  it  from  the  approach  forms  an  interesting  feature  in 
the  landscape. 

An  open  Gothic  portal,  highly  enriched,  now  surprises  the  view 
of  the  stranger,  and  prepares  him  for  the  vicinity  and  splendour 
of  the  house.      The  park   here  displays  a   more  ornamented 
appearance ;  the  lawns  are  more  extensive,  and  more  neatly  kept ; 
the  plantations  are  more  select,  and  secured  by  iron   fencing 
against  the  depredations  of  the  deer.     At  last  we  discover, 
through  a  dark  mass  of  wood,  the  house  itself,  in  a  style  of 
splendour  and  grandeur  truly  royal,  and  such  as  one  would  feel 
almost  inclined  to  call  too  arrogant  for  a  private  individual  ( und 
man  flir  einen  privatmann  fast  zu  iibermiithig  nennen  mochte). 
The  palace  is  built  in  (he  Gothic  style,  and  all  that  wealth  and 
art  can  produce,  is  displayed  in  its  exterior,  and  still  more  in  its 
interior. 

Mr.  Lenn£  suggests  that  the  royal  residences  round  Berlin, 
and  especially  those  at  Potsdam,  might  be  united  with  the 
capital  something  in  the  same  way  mat  Eaton  Hall  is  with 
Chester. 

As  a  native  of  the  bianks  of  the  Rhine,  he  feels  the  want  of 
those  vineyards  and  orchards  which  abound  in  his  country ; 
but  above  all  things,  he  cannot  reconcile  himself  to  the  extent 
of  our  parks,  kept  up  *^  for  the  nourishment  of  game  instead 
of  human  beings.'*     He  is  particularly  shocked  at  the  parks  of 
Blenheim,  Wobum,  and  Ashridge,  in  each  of  which,  he  says,  * 
there  are  from  two  thousand  to  three  thousand  head  of  deer. 
This  ^^arroffance,  extravagance,  and^ egotism'*  of  the  English, 
he  ^' would  be  sorry  to  see  imitated  in  Germany,  farther  than 
in  a  very  slight  d^ree."     He  is  convinced  that  if  Kent  had  . 
been  eoiployed  by  Grermah  princes,  instead  of  English  lords, 
he  would  have  introduced  the  orchards  which  he,  Mr.  Lenn^, 
finds  contrast  so  much  better  with  cultivated  fields  than  park 
scenery.     He  hopes  to  give  an  example  of  this  mixed  style 
of  fruit  and  forest  trees,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berlin. 

The  English  style  of  landscape-gardening  which  prevailed 
in  the  time  of  Kent,  he  considers  as  having  degenerated  into 
a  little  manner;  and  as  examples  of  this,  be. refers  to  Casliio^ 
bury  and  Bretton  Hall.     We  see  fit>m  this,  and  other  parts 
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of  Mr.  Lenny's  paper,  that  he  has  not  clear  ideas  of  what 
English  gardening  is,  or  ought  to  be.  (The  littlenesses  he 
alludes  to  at  the  above  places  are  the  flower-i^ardens,  which 
form  a  description  of  scenery  altogether  apart  m>m  landscape. 
A  foreigner,  to  become  acquainted  with  our  gardening,  would 
require  to  remain  some  years  in  the  country,  and  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  language. 

*^  The  reason  why  English  gentlemen  are  so  fond  of 
their  country-seats,  is  owing  to  the  foggy  atmosphere  of 
JLiondon, ,  and  the  smoke  of  sea-coal."  The  public  parks  of 
the  metropolis  he  considers  every  way  inferior  to  tnose  on 
the  continent,  and  seemingly  much  more  intended  for  the 
grazing  of  cattle  than  for  the  enjoyment  of  man.  He  justly 
observes,  that  the  public  walks  of  the  continental  towns,  such 
as  the  Tuilerie-garden  of  Paris,  the  Prater  of  Vienna,  and 
the  Thiergarten  at  Berlin,  have  decided  advantages  over  those 
of  London.  ^^  To  enjoy  the  latter  .it  is  necessary  to  be  a  man 
of  fortune,  and  take  exercise  on  horseback  or  in  a  carriage, 
for,  excepting  in  St.  James's  Park  and  Kensington-gardens, 
there  is  neither  a  seat  nor  a  shelter  for  the  pedestrian."  The 
Regent's  Park  he  describes  as  particularly  deficient  in  these 
respects,  and  observes  that  in  the  distant  parts  of  it  there  ought 
not  only  to  be  seats,  arbours,  and  bowers  of  shelter,  but  places 
of  refreshment  and  amusement  He  notices  the  trifold  fence 
of  the  circus  at  the  end  of  Regent's  Street,  and  the  double  fences 
and  locked  gates  of  most  of  the  squares,  as  truly  English.  These 
things,  he  says,  made  him  reflect  on  the  liberality  of  his  king^ 
and  other  German  princes,*  who  generously  throw  open  their 
gardens  to  the  public  at  every  hour  of  the  day ;  ^<  and  often,"  he 
adds,  ^*  when  viewing  them,  I  thought  of  the  gardens  of  Pots- 
dam, so  richly  ornamented ;  open  at  all  times  to  all  manner  of 
persons ;  and  the  perfect  preservation  of  which,  shows  that  the 
people  properly  appreciate  the  favour  of  their  monarch."  The 
royal  gardens  of  Kew  and  Windsor  he  does  not  estimate  high» 
ly ;  though  he  mistakes  the  object  of  Sir  William  Chambers  in 
laying  out  the  pleasure-grounds  at  Kew,  which  was  that  of 
making  the  most  of  a  dull  and  limited  space,  without  reference 
to  the  external  views*  This  could  be  done  no  otherwise  than 
by  the  frequent  introduction  of  buildings,  and  the  judicious 
disposition  of  exotic  trees  and  shrubs.  To  have  moved  earth, 
.or  introduced  water,  would  have  doAe  more ;  but  at  an  ex- 
pence  deemed  too  great  for  royalty.  Mr.  *L.  falls  into  the 
usual  mistake  of  strangers,  and  of  one  or  two  of  us  leX  home, 
in  considering  the  collection  of  plants  in  the  botanic  garden 
at  Kew  as  the  first  in  Europe.  It  was  once  so,  but  now 
there  are  more  complete.  collecti<Mis  in  some  of  the  London 
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nurseries ;  e.g.  at  Messrs.  Loddiffes at  Hackney ;  not  to  mm* 
lion  the  gardens  of  Liverpool,  Eoinburgb;  and  Glasgow. 

(To  be  continued*) 
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8fC.  published  since  November  last,  with  some  Account  of  tAase 
considered  the  most  interesting. 

British. 

TVansactums  of  the  Horticultiiral  Society  of  London.     Vol.  vL  psrt  iu. 

London,  4to.  3  plates. 

This  port  contains  oghteen  papers ;  two  of  the  plates  are  figures  of 
chrysantnemumSy  and  the  third  of  **  Wilmot's  superb  strawberry.  Tliree 
of  the  papers  are  by  the  president ;  two  by  the  secretary ;  two  b«  the 
garden  secretary;  one  by  a  derk  in  the  garden ;  one  by  the  head  gardeoer; 
two  are  anonymous  reports,  on  the  experiments  carried  on  in  the  garden 
of  the  Society ;  and  one,  notices  of  fruits  exhibited  at  the  Society's  meeting 
Of  the  remaining  five  papers ;  one  is  by  Dr.  Van  Mons  of  Brussek ;  two  I 
gardeners  in  place  in  England ;  and  two  by  gardeners  in  place  in  Scotlan 
Along  with  this  publication  is  distributed  a  paper  of  Relations  obserred 
by  the  Garden  Committee  in  the  distribution  of  articles  from  the  garden.*' 

The  essence  of  all  these  papers  may  be  comprised  in  about  a  doien  of 
our  pages,  and  will  be  found  in  a  future  number. 

fforticuUural  Society  of  London,  Report  of  the  Garden  Comnuttee  on  the 
Formatitm  and  Progrets  of  the  Garden;  drawn  up  for  the  InfomuOion 
of  the  Feliows  of  the  Society,  at  directed  by  the  Bye-iawt,  March  Slst, 
1886.    London,  4to.  29  pp.  1  pi. 

This  report  is  only  delivered  to  such  Fellows  of  the  Society  as  have  sub- 
«cribed  to  the  garden ;  other  members  oi;  the  public  may  purchase  it  at 
5t.  a  copy. 

The  Garden  Committee  have  the  satisfaction  to  state  that  the  various 
departments  of  the  Grarden  exhibit  every  appearance  of  improvement  and 
advancement.  **  Though  many  walls  and  buildings  remain  to  be  executed,  the 
ground-works  are  so  far  perfected,  that  the  arrangements  and  divisions  are 
fufSdently  obvious  to  exhibit  to  an  observer  Che  design  of  those  to  whom 
the  first  formation  of  the  plan  was  entrusted.  The  deviations  from  that 
plan  have  been  so  trifling  that  the  original  may  be  considered  as  remaining 
unaltered,  and  the  Committee  have  again  to  repeat,  what  they  have  once  be- 
fore observed,  that  if  the  plan  of  the  garden  were  again  to  be  arranged,  the 
present  wouldprobably  be  adopted  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  its  details. 
The  object  of^tbe  establishment  has  always  been,  and  it  is  hoped  will 
continue  to  be,  general  public  utility ;  private  benefit  and  gratification,  except 
as  far  as  n^ay  be  compatible  with  general  good,  being  of  secondary  consider^ 
cttion.  The  entire  garden  must  be  viewed  as  created  f6r  the  illustration 
of  all  ohiects  connected  with  gardening,  and  as  intended  to  fidfil  the  puN 
poses  of  the  original  institution  of  the  Society,  pointed  out  in  its  charter, 
^  the  improvement  of  horticulture  in  ail  its  branchet,  ornamental  at  wfU 
as  useful** 

By  this  test  we  shaU  examine  the  plan  of  the  garden  in  our  next 
Dumber. 

Reports  on  the  following  points  are  in  preparation :        .      . 

1.  The  results  of  observations  and  experiments  of  a  general  nature,  made 
in  the  garden. 
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<fi.  Notices  of  liie  new  and  remarkable  fniks  which  have  ripened  m  the 
^garden. 

5,  Similar  notices  on  the  new  and  remarkable  esculents  which  have 
ibeen  raised  in  the  garden. 

4.  Accounts  of  .new  and  remarkable  pHbts  which  have  flowered  in  the 
garden. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  fruit  department  will  be  ready  for  publication 
earlv  in  the  Summer. 

Ine  collection  of  fruit  trees  of  .all  kinds  has  perhaps  never  been 
equalled,  and  that  of  trees  and  shrubs  is  now  scarcely  inferior,  except  in 
age,  to  any  in  Europe. 

The  collection  of  esculent  Vegetables  is  continually  in  the  course  of 
improvement.  The'chief  objects  of  the  Society  are  to  simplify  the  nomen- 
datu^  and  point  out  the  most  useful  of  the  articles. 

The  number  of  smaller  hardy  ornamental  plants,  with  the  exception 
of  bulbs,  is  not  verv  large  at  present.  It  hiu  never  been  intended  to  make 
the  collection  of  herbaceous  plants  and  annuals  general ;  but  to  confine 
it  to  those^  which  are  strictly  bmaniental,  and  consequently  suited, to  a 
*  garden.  A  botanical  collection  of  plants  has  never  been  4;onten\plated. 
The  plants  under  glass  are  almost  entirely  conlmed  to  jthose  of  oma- 
inent,  and  of  known  or  expected  utility. 

The  progress  made  in  the  Arboretum  is  explained  by  a  plan  of  the  ground. 
This  subject  we  leave  till  our  next  Number. 

'^  T<he  Committee  ftme  to  report  that  the  garden  has  recdred  some  very 
important  acquisitions  by  the  mission  which  has  just  terminated,  of  Mr. 
James  M'Rae,  to  th&  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  various  parts 
of  the  south-western  side  of  South  America.  Very  material  additions 
jiave  also  been  made  to  the  garden  by  the  liberality  of  Messrs.  Baumann 
of  Bolwiller,  Messrs.  Audibert  of  Tarascon,  Messrs.  Landreth  of  Philiw 
delphia,  and  Mr.  Floy  of  New  York.  Many'  objects  of  interest  have  also 
j)een  acquired  by  tne  liberality  of  the  nurserymen  of  England  and 
.  Scotland.  *        '  .  • 

^  The  advanced  state  of  several  departments  of  the  garden  enables  the 
Committee  to  state  that  the  supplies  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  esculent 
vegetables  for  exhibition  at  the  Meetings  of  the  Society  will  in  future  be 
more  abundant  and  varied  than  they  have  hitherto  been.  Of  such  fruits 
and  esculent  vegetables  as  may  remain  afler  this  necessary  general  appli> 
Ration  of  the  produce,*  th/s  Council  have  it  in  contemplation  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  sale  at  a  reasonable  price,  to  Fellows  of  the  Society^ 
who  may  be  disposed  to  avrail  themselves  of  such  privilege.^' 

**  The  donations  from  the  garden  have  been  very  considerable :  in  the  first 
place,  in  the  supply  of  plants  and  seeds  to  our  own  colonies,  and  t» 
foreign  countries  generally,  whenever  it  could  be  ascertained  that  thajr 
Wicre  lively  to  be  useful ;  and  in  the  second  place,  to  the  public  gardens 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Extensive  supplies  of  the  more  use&l  objects 
of  cultivation,  have  been  sent  to  the  house  of.  the  Society,  for  the  use  of 
-  the  Fellows  generally.  With  regard  to  particular  distributions  to  members 
pf  the  Society  by  Che  Committee,  this  has  also  been  carried  as  far  as  has 
been  consbtent  with  the  orders  of  the  Council,  **  not  to  interfere  with  the 
interests  of  nurserymen."  In  making  these  distributions  the  Committee 
have  necessarily  kept  in  view  the  degree  of  rjght  which  the  various  appl^ 
pants  have  possessed ;  and  they  have  consi^red  that  members  ot  the 
Society  who  are  claimants  upon  the  ^den  are  of  two  kinds.  The  Finf 
Class  consbts  of  those  who,  by  donations  to  the  formation  of  the  garden, 
and  by  annually  contributing  to  its  support  (compounded  for  or  paid 
yearly),  or  by  a  payment  amounting  to  20/,  or  upwards*  (which  is  con* 
iidered  emiivalent  to  both),  possess  as  it  were  a  double  right,  and  these 
therefore  nave  the  stronger  cUiim  upon  the  attention  of  the  Committee. 
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The  Seami  Ckui  coottsto  of  thoM  inemben  who  have  only  a  rio^  r^gbc» 

io  consequence  of  either  contributing  to  the  garden  one  guinea  mnmamf 
(or  compounding  for  such  payment),  or  by  subtcribhig  to  the  ilbniiatlBQ 
of  the  garden  any  sum  less  than  so/.  These  stand  in  the  ieoood  nnk 
of  claimants.  Contributors  of  plants,  seeds,  ftc.  if  they  are  not  sab- 
scribers,  are  considered  to  possess  clahns  in  proportion  to  tiie  value  «€ 
didr  contributions,  &C. 

The  garden  has  been  visited  by  4706  persons  between  the  itt  of  April 
1885,  and  the  31st  of  March  1886  inclusive,  being  an  increase  cf  784 
over  the  numbers  registered  in  the  preceding  year.    Strangers  Wbo  have 
not  access  to  subscribers  are  furnished  with  tickets  to  see  the  gardea 
by  applying  to  the  Society^s  house  in  Regent  Street. 
*   One  of  the  most  important  advantages  which  is  accruing  to  the  poblio 
from  the  garden,  is  tne  education  of  young  men  to  fill  the  places  c€ 
gardeners.     Several  instances  have  occurrd    of  young  fore^pien  of 
respectabilitv  being  sent  to  the  garden  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  an 
horticultural  education.    The  arrangements  whicl^  nave  been  made  for 
thoioontrorand  management  of  the  labourers,  (that  is,of  the^young  men  "' 
who  are  being  educated),  both  during  their  presence  in  the  garden,  and 
at  their  hours  of  leisure,  have  been  attended  with  the  happiest  eftcts. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  garden  only  nine  have  been  dismissed  for 
misconduct!  violation  of  rules,  or  unfitness,  and  twenty-four  have  beea 
recommended  to  places.    Thirty-six  remain  on  the  establishment. 

^The  list  of  subscribers  to  the  formation  since  the  last  Report  of  the 
Committee  will  be  found  in  Appendix,  No.  V. ;  the  amount  of  subacrip- 
tions  notified  within  the  year  being  411/.  5t,  Od.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret 
to  the  Committee  that  this  list  should  be  found  so  inconsiderable :  the 
whole  sum  subscribed  bv  members  of  the  Sode^  amounts;  at  the  date 
of  this  report,  to  6784^  17t.  Od.  of  which  662/.  Ss.  Od,  remains  unpaid. 
The  fallina  off  in  tlie  contribution  of  members  of  the  societv  from  what 
was  originiuly  anticipated  has  necessarily  compelled  the  Council  to  suq>end 
the  execution  of  many  most  important  works. 

In  annual  subscriptions  an  increase  has  taken  place  during  the  la^t 
year,  by  the  election  of  new  Fellows. 

The  Committee  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  announce  in  this  Report 
that  a  considerable  sum  had  been  placed  at  their  disposal  for  the  purpoae 
of  completing  the  plan  for  the  formation  of  the  Oaraen.  Orcumstances, 
however,  having  caused  a  delay  in  this  advance^  the  Coundi  has  found  it 
•necessary  to  nqse  a  loan  of  3000/. 

Appendix,  No.  I.  contains  references  to  the  plan  of  the  Arboretum.  "^  ' 

Appendix,  No.  II.  contains  six  rules  and  twelve  regulations  for  the 
distnbution  of  artides  from  the  garden ;  to  commence  and  be  attended 
to,  from  and  after  the  Slst  of  March  18S5. 

Appendix,  No.  III.  contains  six  rules  and  nine  rq^ations  for  the 
exhibition  of  the  garden,  to  commence  and  be  attended  to  from  and 
after  the  1st  of  May,  1895. 

Appendix,  No.  TV,  contains  seventeen  regulaUons  for  the  admission, 
^c.  of  labourers  into  the  garden  of  the 'Horticultural  Sodety  atChis- 
wick.    Ordered  by  the  Coundi,  April  88th,  1885. 

We  print  them  entire  for  the  t>enefit  of  gardeners  who  may  be  dedrous 
of  applying  for  admission.  .    . 

1.  Any  person  desirous  of  being  received  into  the  garden  for  the  pur- 
poses of  .instruction  and  improvement  in  horticulture,  must  be  recom- 
mended by  a  member  subscribing  to  the  garden,  either  annudly  or  other- 
wise, in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  secretary,  stating  Ihe  names  at  length 
of  the  person  recommetided. 

8.  Candidates  for  admisdon  must  be  between  the  ages  of  is  and  86: 
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they  must  have  been  educated  as  gardeners,  be  unmarried,  and  capable  of 
reading  and  writing  moderately  well. 

Z.  After  receiving  the  recommendation,  the  secretary'  wiJI  transmit 
to  the  person  recommending  the  candidate  a  copy  of  these  rules,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  forwarded  to  him :  the  candidate,  will  then,  in  a 
fetter,  written  by  himself,  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  it ;  and  will  state 
his  oee,  his  present  engagements,  the  time  when  ne  desires  to  be  admitted, 
and  the  address  under  which  communications  are  to  be  made  to  him.  He 
will  likewise  state. in  what  occupations,  and  where  he  has  been  employed, 
since  the  age  of  14. 

4.  The  candidate  will,  in  reply,  be  informed  whether  his  answer  is 
satisfactory  or  not.  If  the  former,  his  name  will  be  entered  on  the  list 
for  en^ement. 

5.  On  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy,  the  candidate  who  shall  be  then 
selected  for  engagement  will  be  informed  thereof,  and  directed  to  go  to 
the  garden  at  Quswick,  fer  the  purpose  of  being  engaged. 

6.  Previoud^  to  his  being  enga^,  he  must  produce  to  the  gardener 
testimonials  of  his  character,  of  his  past  good  conduct  and  ability;  and 
if  these  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  gardener,  he  will  be  engaged. 

7.  After  his  admission,  if  at  the  expiration  of  one  month  the  gardener 
shall  report  him  unfit  for  further  employment,  he  will  be  dismissed. 

8.  Any  person  engaged  as  a  labourer  in  the  garden,  who  shall  miscon- 
duct himself  in  any  way,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  garden,  or  who  shall 
not  implicitly  conform  to  the  orders  and  rules  laid  down  for  the  conduct 
of  labourers  by  the  gardener,  will  be  immediately  discharged. 

9.  Each  labourer  on  hb  first  introduction  to  the  garden  will  be 
placed  in  the  lowest  department,  and  will  be  advanced  in  succession, 
through  the  other  departments,  according  to  his  ability  and  acquirements, 
without  reference  to  the  time  he  has  been  employed  in  the  garden.  No 
person  can  be  admitted  for  the  purpose  of  study  in  any  one  department 
only. 

10.  No  person  engaged  as  a  labourer  in  the  garden,  will  be  permitted, 
whilst  emploved  by  the  Society,  to  seek  for  any  engagement  or  service  for 
himself.  When  employment,  suited  to  the  talent  or  acquirements  of  any 
person  employed  in  the  garden,  shall  be  kno^  of,  the  situation  will  be 
offered  to  nim;  and  if  agreeable  to  him  he  will  be  recommended  thereto. 
But  no  labourer  will  be  recommended  to  any  situation  until  he  has  been 
one  year  at  least  in  the  service  of  the  Society. 

11.  The  sardener  will,  at  his  convenience,  some  time  in  the  month  of 
October  or  November  in  each  year,  report  to  the  secretaiy  the  names  of 
all  the  labourers  who  shall  have  been  employed  in  the  garien  six  months 
or  more,  who  in  his  opinion  are  not  likely  to  attain  such  proficiency 
in  the  business  of  a  gardener  as  shall  qualify  them  to  be  recommended  to 
the  situation  of  a  h^d-gardener  [that  is,  who  have  not  the  proper  bump 
on  their  heads]  with  credit  to  themselves  and  the  Society ;  and  sucn 
persons  will  be  discharged  in  consequence. 

IS.  The  under^gardeners  will  be  selected  from  the  labourers  em- 
ployed in  the  garden,  solely  according  to  their  character,  conduct,  ability, 
and  acquirements,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  period  of  their 
employment  or  their  age,  and  they  may  be  removed  from  the  superin- 
tendence of  one  department  to  that  oi  another,  as  may  be  found  con- 
venient, without  any  other  consideration. 

15.  On  the  nomination  of  an  under-gardener  he  will  be  consiJerer* 
in  a  state  of  probation  for  three  months :  and  if  during,  or  nt  the  expi 
ation  of  that  time,  he  shall  be  found  unequal    to    the  situation, 
will  then  be  either  dismissed,  or  will  return  to  his  former  station 
Mbourer.  4 
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14.  The  •under<«8rdenen  are  not  permitted  to  seek  for  _  _ 
or  flerrice  for  tnemselves.  The  nomination  to  the  employmeot  of 
under-gardener  will  be  presumed  to  imply  that  th^  are  conndoned  likely 
to  be  recommended  in  due  time  to  iituations  of  consequence  in  their 
profession. 

15.  The  gardener,  if  he  shall  find  the  conduct  of  any  under-^ardener 
unsatisfactory,  either  in  the  chafge  roiosed  in  him,  in  his  demeanour,  or  in 
his  moral  conduct,  mav  recommend  nis  dismissal  at  any  period. 

16.  The  under-gardeners  wh<}  shall  have  conducted  thenudTea  widi 
propriety,  will  be  continued  to  be  employed  as  such  during  two  jeazi 
from  the  date  of  the  first  appointment ;  after  which  time  thejr  will  be 
recommended  to  such  situations  as  may  be  tfaou^t  likely  to  suit  thcni.'i 

17.  If  at  any  time,  during  the  service  of  either  a  labourer,  or  an 
under-gardener,  it  should  appear  desirable  from  any  causes,  not  afifect- 
ing  his  character,  either  professionally  or  otherwise,  that  he  should  cease 
to  remain  in  the  service  of  the  Society,  he  will  be  permitted  to  leave  it 
on  his  own  application,  or  on  the  report  of  the  gardener,  without  being 
considered  as  m  any  way  haying  violated  his  engagement  with  the  Society. 

Appendix,  No.  V.  contains  a  list  of  the  subKnbers  to  the  formation 
of  tne  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick,  since  April  i, 
1885;  in  number  35,  and  the  amount  411/.    Total  subscribed  to   the 
'  garden  to  January  1st,  1826,  6759/. 

Appendix,  No.  VI.  Clasdfication  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Horticultural 
Soa^,  according  to  their  contribution  towards  the  establishment  and 
support  of  the  garaen. 

The  total  number  of  Fellows  'on  the  31  st  March,  1826,  amounts 
to  1984,  of  whom  1214  have  contributed  to  the  garden. 

A  **  State  of  the  Accounts'*  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  Garden,  for  1834  and 
1825,  is  printed,  and  was  delivered  to  such  of  the  Fellows  as  were  present 
at  the  annual  election  of  officers,  on  the  1st  of  May  last.     The  followifl^ 
are  the  totals; — 
The  Society,  or  office  in  town,  received 

from  May  1824  to  May  1825  -  £7554     and  paid    ^7165 

The  Garden  received  from  January  1824 

to  January  1825  -  -  7326     and  tud       6865 

Total  received  by  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, in  the  year  1824-5,  deducting  a 
sum,  transferred  from  the  Society  ac- 
count to  the  Garden  account,  of  j^  1300,  13680   Total  paid  12700 
Similar  totals  for  the  year  1825-6,  are           -        11209  Total  paid    9785 
The  income  of  the  Society  from  Contributions,  amounted  on  the  ist  of 
May  1826,  to  jf5170;   something  additional  is  obtained  by  the  sale  of 
'*  IVansactions,"  garden  produce,  and  admission  fees;  the  Society  has  bor- 
rowed in  all,  we  believe,  about  ^8000. 

Donald,  Robert,  Nurseryman,  Goldworth,  near  Woking  Author  of  "  The 
Psalms  of  David  on  Christian  Experience  :*'  A  new  System  of  National 
and  Practical  Agriculture  to  relieve  the  Distress  of  every  Part  of  the 
Community,  by  finding  Employment  for  all  Classes  of  Labourers ;  to 
reduce  the  Poor  Rates ;  also,  bv  a  rigid  Retrenchment,  to  lighten  the 
'  enormous  load  of  Taxation,  and  to  make  our  Finances  meet  the  Ex- 
penditure, with  Hints  for  improving  of  Estates.  In  Rhyme,  Guildford, 
12mo. 

It  cannot  be  expected,  that  Mr.  Donald  should  be  so  adroit  at  author- 
ship as  he  is  at  gardening ;  and  we  may  here  hint  for  his  benefit,  and  that 
of  other  country  gardeners,  at  the  great  disadvantage  of  not  having  a 
London  publisher  for  their  books.  From  neglecting  diis,  their  titles  are 
not  introduced  into  the  regular  lists  of  publications,  and  the  works  them- 
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selres  remun  unlinown  to  the  reading  worM.  Winterer  ma^  be  thoii^t 
of  Mr.  Donald's  book,  there  can  be  but  one  opimon  as  to  the  bonhcmmie 
of  the  author,  whether  that  opinion  be  formed  nrom  the  prated  pages  6r 
the  man. 

Chandler  and    Buckingham,  Nurserymen^  Vauxhall,    Surrey:  riAmAlllf 

Britanka.    London,  4to.  8  Plates. 
This  work  contains  coloured  engraving  and  descriptions  of  dght  varieties 
of  camellia,  raised  from  seeds  ripened  in  thid  country,  and  hence  called 
British  camellias.    These  are,  C.  Chandleri,  3  plates,  Aitonea,  Altheaflora, 
Corallina,  Insignis,  Fiona,  and  Anemoneflora  alba. 

Murray,  John,  Esq.  F.S.A.,  L.  S.,  H.S.,  &c.  Member  of  the  Geological, 
Meteorological,  and  Wemerian  Societies,  &c.  Remarks  on  the  Cultiv- 
ation of  the  Silk-worm,  with  additional  Observations  made  in  Italy, 
during  the  Summer  of  IS25,  London.  8vo. 

This  work  is  at  once  concise,  instructive,  and  entertaining.  It  formed 
originally  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Sdence,  excited  general  in* 
terest,  and  seems  to  have  led  to  the  translation  of  Count  Dandolo's  work 
on  the  same  subject.  Whoever  wishes  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  silk-worm,  and  of  the  mode  of  rearing  it  by  art,  will  be  amply 
gratified  by  this  little  treatise.  The  (Author  has  planted  several  kinds  of 
mulberries  on  his  own  property  in  Inverness-shire,  and  hopes  '*  to  present 
the  public,  by  and  by,  with  something  more  than  theoretic  detail." 

Geghom,  Jamet,  Accountant  in  Edinburgh,  Conductor  of  the  Farmer's 
Magasine :  Thoughts  on  the  £xi>ediency  of  a  General  Provident  Institu* 
tion  for  the  Bend&t  of  the  Working  Classes ;  with  Tables  and  Examples 
of  Contributions  and  Allowances,  and  an  Abstract  of  the  Acts  relating 
to  the  Friendly  Societies  and  Saving  Banks.    Edinburgh,  Svo.  43  pages. 

This  interestinff  tract  will  be  noticed  more  at  length  in  Our  cbnduding 
article  on  Slane/s  book  on  Rural  Expenditure;  in  the  meantime,  we  re- 
commend to  the  philanthropic  reader  its  perusal,  and  the  consideration  of 
the  proposed  plan. 

Anofu  A  Treatise  on  Milk  as  an  Article  of  the  first  Necessity  to  the  Health 
and  Comfort  of  the  Community ;  a  Review  of  the  different  Methods  of 
Production,  and  Suggestions  respecting  the  best  Means  of  improving  its 
Quality,  redudng  itsrrice,  and  increasing  its  Consumption.    Lond.  Svo. 

This  tract  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Curwen,  and  professes  to  diffuse  the  prac- 
tical application  of  that  gentleman's  knowledge  of  agriculture,  as  applied 
to  soiling  and  stall-feeding  of  milch-cows.  The  author  has  collected  a 
varietv  of  materials  from  different  works,  in  favour  of  the  wholesomeness 
of  milk  in  diet,  and  of  the  increased  produce  of  the  cow  when  fed  on 
green  food,  or  roots.  The  book  we  understand  was  pot  up  with  a  view  to 
the  establishment  of  a  '^  Cattle  Green  Food  Association ;"  a  scheme  never 
matured,  and  which,  if  it  had,  would  soon  have  followed  the  fate  of  the 
milk  companies. 

Curiit,  John^ F.L.S. :  British  Entomology;  bdnfflllustrations and Descrip* 
tions  of  the  Genera  of  Insects  found  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  con- 
taining coloured  Fiffures  from  Nature,  of  the  most  rare  and  beautiful  Spe- 
cies, and  in  many  Instances  of  the  Plants  upon  which  they  are  found. 
London,  8  vo.    In  monthly  numbers,  Vols.l.  and  2.,  many  coloured  platea. 

The  author,  in  his  prospectus  to  the  third  volume,  ofasci'fu,  **  that  the 
origmal  [dan  has  been  somewhat  enlarged  bv  the  synoptic  view  that 
is  given  of  each  genus,  which,  when  the  work  is  completed,  will  ren- 
der it  the  most  perfect  that  has  ever  appeared  in  this  country;  and 
the  references  that  are  given  to  all  the  species  will  enable  any  one  to 
study  and  obtain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  individuals  comprised  in  each 
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genus,  thereby  imperceptibly  leading  bim  to  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  sp^ 
tern.  This  has  greatly  increased  the  labour  of  the  author ;  but  the  udlity  k 
so  manifest,  ana  has  been  so  decidedly  approved,  that  he  will  submit  cheer- 
fully to  the  task,  as  often  as  circumstances  will  admit."  This  work  is  of 
particular  interest  to  the  eardener;  and  we  onlyregret,  that  the  price 
which  must  necessarily  be  charged  for  it,  on  account  of  the  plates,  will  al- 
most limit  its  use  to  their  employers.  We  would  recommend  such  of  the 
latter,  as  wish  to  look  on  nature  with  the  eye  of  a  naturalist,  to  take  it  in 
as  a  rich  source  of  gratification  to  themselves,  and  for  the  purpose  of  lend- 
ing it  to  their  discerning  gardeners,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  Know  better 
how  to  destroy  the  insects  in  their  gardens. 

Conrad  Loddhct  4*  Soru^  Nurserymen,  Hackney,  Authors  of  the  Botanical 
Cabinet :  cSitalogue  .of  Plants  in  their  Collection.    London,  1 2mo. 

This  Catalogue  exhibits  such  an  assemblage  of  plants,  as,  we  will  v^ture 
to  assert,  was  never  before  brought  together  by  any  individual,  not  ex- 
cepting sovereigns,  either  in  this  country  or  abroad.    The  total  number  of 
species  exceeds  8,000;  all  plants  that  may  be  purchased,  and  exclusive  of 
^)out  2,000  varieties.    In  two  departments,  the  most  superficial  observer 
will  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  the  Hackney  garden ;  that  of  palms, 
and  that  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs;  the  total  number  of  species  of  the 
former  at  Hackney  is  120,  of  the  latter  2,664.    There  is  no  such  collectioti 
of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  world;  and  when  it  is  considered  that 
they  may  all  enter  into  our  plantations,  their  value  to  the  country  is  in- 
calculable.   In  this  department,  Messrs.  Loddiges  have  done  more  than  all 
the  royal  and  botanic  gardens  put  together.    The  number  of  trees  and 
shrubs  in  the  Hackney  garden,  is  not  less  remarkable  than  the  manner  io 
which  they  are  arrranged,  along  a  revolving  gravel  walk,  b}'  which  eveiy 
individual  species  and  variety  may  be  examined  with  ease,  and  compared 
with  its  congeners  at  any  time  of  the  year.    A  plan  of  this  arboretum  ve 
have  already  given.    {Eruyc.  <f  Crard,  %  7356.) 

In  confirmadon  of  these  remarks,  we  subjoin  the  number  of  species  of 
some  of  the  principal  genera. 


Juniperus    -      J[ 

Pinua  ^ 

Pninuf        -     J 

Queix:iM  ^ 

RbododeodniB    t* 

Rom,  with  its 

Varietk.  -  1« 
Salix  -  Wf 
Vacciuium  -  ^ 
Ulmi»       -        * 
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EXOTICS. 

HAaOY' 

TBI 

Acacia       -       73 

Erica       .       309 

Acer 

87 

BigooDia      .   S5 

Ixia       -          25 

Andromeda 

16 

Gardenia    .      17 

Eucalypeitf  -    31 

'Axalea 

19 

VnmULorm      .    S3 

AIM                 68 

Berberit    . 

10 

Dioona     -       38 

Fdaigoni  uinl36 

BetuU       . 

83 

aematis     • 

11 

CraUegu*  - 

47 

Cytlsus    . 

15 

Fruclnus     - 

3S 

Ilex    . 

8 

Juglans 
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France. 

Legrit^  Geometrical  Engineer:  LaNouvelle  Mdchanique  Agricole,   &c. 

Paris,  8vo.  2  plates. 

This  work  treats  of  road  and^canaUmaking,  draining,  irrigation,  quany- 
ing,  mining,  &c.,  methodically,  concisely,  and  correctly. 
Faur^y  M.,  Senior,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Paris  Agricultural  Sooetft 

&C. :  Statistique  Rurale  et  Industrielle  de  I'Arrondissement  de  Brian^on, 

&c.  Paris,  8vo. 
Vergnaud,  M.,  Senior :  Mdmoire  sur  le  Marronier  d'Inde.    Paris,  sso. 

The  author  proposes  to  extract  starch  from   the  nuts  of  the  horse- 
chestnut  ;  to  change  it  into  sugar,  and  employ  it  in  distillation;  and  toapplj 
it  to  various  other  uses. 
Bichardot,  M,  Ch,,  Officer  of  Artillery :  Nouveaiix  Appareils  contre  Ic 

Danger  de  la  Foudre  et  le  Fl^u  de  la  Grele.    Paris,  8vo.  . 

•  The  author  proposes  to  substitute  as  conductors  for  the  preservation  of 
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buildings  from  lightning,  tnetallic  plates  instead  of  rods ;  but  rods,  he  con- 
fflders,  may  be  still  employed  for  thatched  buildings.  He  says  it  has  been 
proved,  that  electricity  is  a  necessaiy  element  of  hail,  and  also,  that  fields 
with  lightning-conductors  (paratonnerres,)  have  been  preserved  from  hail, 
-while  the  neighbouring  fields  have  been  ravaged  by  the  storm.  "  Several 
facts  observed  in  the  vineyards  of  Italy,  and  in  the  Alps,  have  been  cited 
to  prove  the  influence  of  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  form- 
ation of  hail.  Recently,  M.  Crud  of  Geneva,  the  translator  of  Thaer's 
Agriculture,  has  given  his  opinion  in  favour  of  para^Sies,  hul-protectors, 
and  has  placed  some  on  his  own  land."  A  communication  on  tnis  subject 
by  M.Crud,  is  published  in  the  Annals  of  the  Paris  Agricultural  Society  for 
August  1825,  by  which  it  appears  that  it  is  of  no  use  employing  paragr^es, 
excepting  on  a  large  scale,  and  that  farther  experiments  are  necessary. 

Mr.  Murray,  the  chemical  lecturer,  in  an  appendix  to  his  **  Remarks  on 
the  Silk-worm,"  says,  'M  am  of  opinion,  that  tne  paraereles  so  univo^ly 
adopted  in  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  must  very  much  modify  the  phenomena  of 
the  nail-storms,  so  prevalent  along  the  chain  of  Alps,  and  so  frequently  and  so 
extensively  mischievous  to  the  vine  and  Indian  com.  I  shall  elsewhere 
discuss  the  question  at  some  length ;  meantime,  I  may  state,  that  I  every 
where  received  assurances  of  conviction  in  their  protecting  power  iii  those 
localities  where  they  had  been  introduced ;  and  may  only  repeat  here  what  I 
did  to  Pl*ofessor  Chavannes,  the  discoverer,  my  firm  conviction  that  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  are  constructed  are  strictly  just  and  scientific ;  that  they 
must  form  a  protection,  and  finally  triumph  over  all  prejudice  and  ignorance, 
together  with  the  attacks  by  which  they  have  been  assailed."  (p.  22.)  The 
notions  of  Mr.  Williams  on  the  subject  of  establishing  electrical  conduaors 
in  the  fields  in  this  country,  may,  perhaps,  be  recollected  by  some  of  our 
readers,  and  with  less  prejucfice  against  them,  than  was  excited  by  their  first 
proposal.  Possibly  we  may  in  time  be  able  to  produce  eflects  on  the  at- 
mosphere, analogous  to  those  of  draining,  irrigation,  and  shelter,  on  the 
soil ! 

Dubrunfaidt  M,  L'Art  de  fabriquer  le  Sucre  de  Betteraves.  Paris,  8vo. 
M.  D.  is  of  opinion^  that  even  in  a  time  of  peace  like  the  present, 
under  favourable  circumstances  of  soil,  situation,  &c.  this  manufacture  may 
be  carried  on  in  France  with  a  profit ;  in  which,  however,  he  differs  from 
the  Comte  Chaptal,  as  expressed  in  the  introduction  to  his  Industrie 
Frangoise. 

DecandoUcy  M.  Aug,  Pyr,^  of  Geneva,  the  celebrated  botanist,  member  of 
many  societies,  and  author  of  numerous  works :  M^moires  sur  la  Famille 
des  Legumineuses.    Paris,  4to.    Parts  1  to  5  are  published. 
Part  1st  describes  the  organization  of  the  plants  belonging  to  this  familv ; 

the  second  and  subsequent  ones  are  to  contain  the  description  of  the 

genera  and  species,  with  some  incidental  remarks  on  their  culture  and 

uses  in  the  arts. 

Jaume  SainUHUaire,  Jlil,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the  late  Professor 
Thouin ;  Traitd  des  Arbrisseaux  et  des  Arbustes  cultiv^  en  France  et 
en  pleine  Terre.  P^s,  4to  and  Svo.  Many  plates,  coloured.  Published 
in  parts,  of  which  22  have  appeared. 

FiroUe,  M,  Amateur  Cultivateur :  L'Horticulteur  Fran^ais,  ou  le  Jardinier 
Amateur ;  Traits  complet,  th^rique  et  pratique,  du  Jardinage,  divis^  eii 
huit  Livres.    Paris,  12mo. 

PoUeaUf  A.  and  P.  Turpin :  Traitd  des  Arbres  Fruitiers,  par  Duhamel  du 
Monceau ;  nouv.  <^dit^  augment^  d'un  grand  Nombre  de  Fruits,  les  uns 
^app^aux  Recherches  de  Duhamel,  les  autres  obtenus  depuis  des  Pro- 
grb  de  la  Culture.    Paris,  foL,  31  parts.  Coloured  plates. 

Brt^ef,  M.  J.RX,    Statistique  du  D^rtment  de  I'Aisne.    Laon,  4tOh 
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BmMf,M,Ak*»i€^txmA»3s»X^m  Uw  QennaD,  byM.  Micb.  BgyerzDe 
la  Culture  d«  Tni^  ou  Maniere  d'obtiinir,  jwr  des  plaates  artifindsdp 
Tru^  noires  ct  blancheiy  dans  les  Bois,  les  BosqueU,  et  les  Jardios-  P^ 
8V0. 

The  trufflt^  the  author  repurdi  as  superipr  to  all  o^her  fuzigi  aa  an 
esculent ;  according  to  him,  it  is  a  prpauction  both  of  an  aiunial  sad 
Tegetable  nature ;  not  propagated  by  seed,  but  geoeratisd  in  a  qwn^er  p^^ 
culiar  to  itself,  under  layers  <h  earth,  peculiarly  situated,  in  the  aaaae  wqF 
as  certain  worms  vtt  formed  in  the  flesh  of  animals.  Hipce  the  manner  of 
propagating  the  truifie  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  propi^ating  the  mushroon. 
finding  the  truffle  most  commonly  iq  grounds  where  there  were  cwk  twei^ 
he  recommends  a  soil  composed  chiefly  of  rotten  oak  leaves  and.  Ivck^  lifta 
which  he  proposes  to  plant  the  truffle  from  its  native  hal|itatipQ,  and  leare 
it  to  encreaae  by  those  sort  of  offiets,  which,  he  says,  it  produces  when  M 
grown.  He  proposes  to  establish  truffle-bounds  ui  the  glades  of  park  and 
pleasure-ground  scenery,  guarding  them  m>m  such  animds  as  the  nog^  st^ 
fox,  souirrd,  &c.  which  search  for  and  devour  them ;  and  destrt^ng,  aa  Itf  ai 
possible,  worms,  snails^  beetles,  and  other  insects  which  live  upon  them. 

Five  species  are  described,  all  growing  most  frequently  in  tinn  oak 
woods ;  sometimes  in  mixed  woods  of  deciduous  trees,  but  nerer  under 
evergreens,  especially  the  pine,  and  fir  tribe.  As  far  as  our  own  ob- 
servation has  gone,  the  truffle  is  most  frequent  in  England  in  scattered 
bf»ech-woods ;  but  it  is  also  met  with  in  abundance  in  open  commons^  wbcfe 
there  are  no  ligneous  plants,  excepting  furze.  Three  species  are  natives  of 
Britain,  and  as  they  ^w  wholly  under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  tbey  are 
discovered  by  watching  where  hogs  dig  for  them,  and  by  small  dogs  trained 
on  purpose  to  scent  them. 

MoT^  J.  Pire^  proprietor,  and  'Akmmder  Martin^  Fils,  Apothecary  in 
Paris.    Tratt^  sur  les  Rudies  a  I'Air  Libre,  &c.    Piiris,  8vOb 
The  FVench  critics  sa^  this  work  contains  a  great  many  new  6cts,  and  J 

some  ingenious  speculations,  deserving  the  attention  of  the  cultivator. 

Bonafout^  M.  M^m(»re  sur  I'Education  de  vers  k  Soi,  ou  Journal  d'une 
Magnanerie.    Paris,  8vo. 

Siuacy  M,    Bulletin  des  Sciences  Agricoles  et  Economiques.    Paru,  8vo. 

in  monthly  numbers.    Nos.  1,  s,  s,  and  4,  for  January,  February,  Afardi, 

and  April,  1896. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  works  of  the  kind  ever  undertaken 
in  any  country.  It  embraces  publications  on  rural  subjects,  in  all  V^piiig^ ; 
some  original  papers,  and  accounts  of  the  sittings  of  the  Agricultural,  Linnean, 
and  other  societies  of  Paris,  with  the  premiums  proposed  by  them.  We 
have  extracted  from  it,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so,  whatever  we  oonsider 
interesting  to  our  readers. 

Jau/iM  Samt-HUaire,  M^  M^oire  sur  les  ini^gof^res  de  Bengale,  etdela 
Chine,  ou  Histoire  et  D^ription  de  quelques  V^dtaux'peu  eonnus,  et 
dont  les  Feuilles  donnent  un  tr^bel  Indigo.    Paris,  8vo.  5  plates. 

BoUardy  M.  Trait^  de  la  Composition  et  de  TOmement  des  Jardins,  avec  96 
planches,  representant  des  Plantes  de  Jardins,  des  Fabriques  propres  a  leur 
Decoration,  et  des  Machines  pour  ^^ver  les  Eaux.  Ouvrage  faisant  suite 
\  TAlmanach  du  Bon  Jardimer.    Paris,  small  4to.  97  plates.  5d  edit 
This  work  will  come  under  review  in  next  number,  along  with  the  Bon 

Jardinier.  * 

Germany. 

HaxxK  M.  tky  Councillor  of  State :  Gekroente  Preisschrift  ueber  Ouettf- 
Arrondirung,  &c,  or,  I^ize  Essay  on  the  Union  of  detached  Tenritorial 
Property,  written  for  the  A«iculturai  Society  of  Bavaria.  Munich,  8vo. 
The  inconveniences  attending  the  cultivation  of  scattered  portions  of 

land  are  pointed  out,  such  as  those  of  the  carriage  of  the  crop.and  rsmm% 
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the  loM  of  time  in  going  and  returning,  'Ac.  The  remedy  for  these  evils  is* 
obviouSy  bat  so  extremely  difficult  to  put  in  practice*  that  the  author, 
despairs  of  ever  seeing  it  generally  adopted  in  any  country. 

Sknke^  Pftstor  at  Schartau :  Handbuch  fiir  Engehende  Hausmiitter,  &c.,  or 
Manual  for  Young  Housekeepers.    Halle,  8vo. 

Borchmeyer:  Deutschlands  Baumzucht,  &c.  or,  the  Description  and  Culture 
of  all  the  Forest  Trees  grown  in  Germany.   Munster,  8vo. 

Pfeily  Dr. :  Kritiscbe  Blaetter  fUr  Forst^und  Ja^wissenschaft,  &c.   Critical 
Journal  of  Forest  Culture  and  Game.    Berlm,  3  vols.  8vo. 

Niemann^  Professor,    Vaterlaendische  Waldberichte,  &c.    Information  on 
the  Culture  of  Forests,  &c,   Altona,  8vo. 

Bemhardi  et  VoOcer  :I>exAsfAieu  Garten  Magazin..  Wdmar,  vol.1,  partiv. 

4to.   Coloured  plates. 

This  magazine  has  hitherto  been  filled  with  translations;  the  present 
part  is  chiefly  indebted  to  Mr.  Lindley's  Collectanea  Botanica,  the  Horti- 
cultural Transactions,  and  the  Memoirs  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society.     The  plates  are  coloured  figures  of  plants  from  the  works  men- ; 
tioned,  and  from  the  Botanical  Register. 
Fbtt^ .-  Ueber  die  Aufbewahrung  des  Gretrddes,  &c.  On  the  Preservation  of 

Grain.    Lipsic,  8yo.  5  plates. 

Sprengel,  Curt,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Halle :  Systema  Vegetabilium,  vol. 

5,  8vo. 
MUller,  D,  E,  Ud)er  den  Afterraupenfirass  in  den  Frsenkischen  Kieferwal- 

dungen ;  or,  Ravages  committed  by  the  Caterpillars,  of  different  Species 

of  Tenthredo,  in  the  Hne  Forests  of  Franconia,  &e.  Aschaffenbourg,  8vo. 

7  plates. 

During  1819  and  1821,  several  thousands  of  acres -of  pines  were  entirely 
destroyed  by,T.  pini,  pinastri,  juniperi,  and  erythrocephala.  The  produc- 
tion of  these  insects  is  favoured  by  heat  and  droughty  a  female  la^s  100 
eggs  at  one  time ;  the  natural  checks  to  their  progress  are,  some  other  msects, 
most  birds,  the  mouse,  the  squirrel,  the  wild  hog,  fox,  &c.  The  power  of ' 
man  to  check  them  on  a  large  soEde  is  so  very  limited  diat  the  auttior  does ' 
not  propose  to  call  it  into  action. 

Kasthofery  C.    Bemerkungen  auf  £iner  Alpenreise,  Sec,    Berne,  8vo, 

This  work  consists  of  observations  maae  during  excursions  in  the  Alps, 
some  of  which  are  interesting,  as  they  respect  the  Swiss  dairies.  These  are 
constructed  in  places  abouncting  witn  spring-water,  and  banks  are  formed 
in  them,  in  which  the  vessels  float  that  contain  the  milk.  In  this  situation 
the  milk  remains  five  days ;  it  is  then  creamed,  and  the  curd  pressed  till  it 
is  completely  dry.  Next  it  is  reduced  to  powder,  and  mixed  with  a  certain 
quantitv  of  salt,  and  the  powdered  leaves  of  Trtfolium  melilotus  cserulea. 
After  tnis  the  mass  is  put  into  form,  and  being  powerfully  pressed,  is  the 
celebrated  Gruy^e  cheese. 

Verhandluuffen  des  Vereins  zur  Beforderung  des  Gartenbaues,  ftc.  or,  Trana- 
actions  of  the  Prussian  Gardening  Society.  Parts  5  and  4, 4to.  9  plates. 
A  considerable  part  of  these  transactions  consists  of  papers  on  landscape 
sardening,  to  which  roost  of  the  plates  are  illustrations.  Hieir  author  is 
Mr.  Lenn^  already  noticed  (p.  318.)  as  having  published  his  observations 
on  the  gardening  of  this  country.  We  shall,  in  succeeding  numbers,  select 
what  we  consider  most  interesting. 

Italy. 

TaHirA  SahaUci,  Ferd.  DelP  Utilita  di  estendere  all*  Estero  il  Commercio 

dei  Vini  Toscani.    Florence,  8vo. 
Fomam,  D,  Ant,   Saggio  sopra  I'Utilita  di  ben  oonaervare  e  preservare  le 

Foreste.    Florence,  8vo. 
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582  fVorks  an  Gardenifig  and  Rwal  j^aiis. 

Anon.  Frincipi  Pratici  di  AgricoUurae  di  Economia  Rurak.  Milao,  12iw. 

JJe  ChabrolDe  Voivic,  Comtede,  Councillor  of  Slate,  and  Pk-efect  of  the 
Seine.  Statistiqoe  dec  Provinces  de  Savone,  d^Ondlle,  d'Aequi,  et  de 
oartie  de  la  Provence  de  Mondovi,  formant  I'ancien  D^partement  de 
Montenotte.     Paris,  2  vols.  4to.  plates. 

This  book  is  said,  by  the  French  critics,  to  be  a  model  of  its  kiad.     Hie 
gardens  of  Savonna  and  Port  Maurice,  we  are  informed,  are  suitouihIckI  bf 
high  walls,  and  the  principal  fruit-trees  are  apricots,  peaches,  and  lemons. 
Round  Acqui  and  C^va  the  rardens  are  inclosed  by  hedges.   Five  tboasand 
oranffes  have  been  gathered  from  one  tree  at  Savonna.    Garden  biilbs^ 
chiefly  narcissi,  but  uso  ranunculi,  anemonies,  tuberoses,  and  hyadndis^ 
and  some  garden  seeds,  form  articles  of  exportation,  to  the  extent  of  9  or 
10,000  francs  per  annum.    The  chardoon  attains  a  laree  size,  &eaiieody 
weighing  from  18  to  25ib8.,  and  still  verv  delicate  and  tender.      In  the 
dmtons  of  Noli,  the  olive  plantations  are  tBe  most  extensive  in  the  north  of 
Italy.    Three  varieties  are  cultivated ;  they  are  raised  from  suckers,  Dursed 
three  years,  and  planted  out  the  fourth  year.    The  sixth  year  they  produce 
some  fruit,  and  in  the  eighteenth  they  are  in  full  bearing.    Nearly  t/ie 
same  progress,  it  is  observed,  takes  place  with  the  apple-trees  in  r«or- 
mandy,  wnich  are  also  raised  from  suckers;  the  parent  trees  being  there, 
as  they  are  also  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  ungraned  apple-seedling.    No 
tree  is  more  liable  to  be  mjured  by  the  wind  than  the  olive,  for  which  rea- 
son it  is  generally  planted  in  sheltered  places ;  and,  indeed,  it  will  not  thrive 
on  elevated  sites,  or  far  from  the  sea.    The  walnut  is  not  much  cultivated ; 
but,  next  to  the  orange  and  the  olive,  is  the  carob,  Ceratonia  siliqua, 
which  is  given  to  horses,  mules,  oxen,  sheep,  and  swine.    Sweet  chesout» 
are  abundant,  and  form  a  principal  source  of  nourishment  for  the  moun- 
tain population.  They  eat  them  either  with  milk  or  water,  fresh  in  Autumn, 
or  kiln-dried  in  Winter  and  Spring.    The  author  says,  there  are  between 
50  and  60  varieties  of  this  fruit.     The  mulberry  is  extensively  cultivated 
for  the  silk-worm.    The  vine  is  but  partially  cultivated,  and  the  wine  pro- 
duced is  not  good,  because  it  is  made  from  different  sorts  of  grapes,  which, 
of  course,  cannot  be  all  equally  ripe  at  the  same  time.     The  arable  land  i> 
not  extensive,  and  not  very  well  cultivated.    Maize  yields  eighty  for  one ; 
artificial  pastures  are  unknown.    The  reed  is  cultivated  to  be  used  as 
laths  for  vaulted  ceilings,  as  fences,  hurdles  for  drying  figs  and  other  fiiiits, 
and  for  rearing  silk-worms. 

Spain. 

Da  Cone  VetUotCy  Joseph,  Marquis  of,  L^Alographia  dos  Alkalis  FSxos. 

Lisbon  8vo. 
In  an  article  in  this  work  on  the  common  sunflower,  Helianthus  annuus, 
we  are  informed  that  in  Portugal  the  youns  side  shoots  are  eaten  seasoned 
with  oil  and  salt ;  bread  is  maife  of  the  seeds,  and  also  a  sort  of  groats;  that 
a  nsefiil  and  edible  oil  may  be  expressed  from  them,  and  that  they  are  good 
for  fattening  poultry.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  form  an  excellent  forage, 
especially  for  oows  and  sheep.  The  stems  will  do  for  props  for  twining  or 
climbing  plants ;  afterwards  they  make  good  fuel,  and  their  ashes  affi>rd 
potash.  In  some  parts  of  America  they  roast  the  seeds,  and  use  them  as 
confee. 

Sweden. 

Fries  Elias,     Plantae  homoncmcse;  etiam  sub  titulo,  Systema  Orbis  Veg^- 
tabilis.    Lund.  8vo. 
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PART   III. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I. —  Foreign  Notices. 
FRANCE. 


(jERMINATION of  Seeds,     The  presence  of  oxygen  gas  being  tlte 

principal  requisite  for  germination,  and  chlorine  the  most  powerful  agent 
for  developing  this  gas,  it  has  been  found  that  healthy  seeds  steeped  in  the 
chloric  fluid  are  accelerated  in  their  germination,  and  that  others  that  ap- 
peared to  have  lost  their  faculty  of  germination  have  recovered  it  by  the 
same  process.    {Humboldt,) 

Forcing  Cherries  in  the  Si^centh  Century,  At  Poitou,  in  France,  the 
ripening  of  cherries  was  accelerated  by  laying  hot  lime- stones  on  the 
ground  under  the  trees,  or  by  watering  the  ground  with  hot  water.  B^ 
these  means  ripe  fruit  was  obtained  on  uie  first  of  May,  and  sent  to  Pans 
by  post.  In  the  following  century  peas  were  sown  in  boxes  kept  in  the 
gardener's  room  in  the  night-time,  and  in  cold  weather,  and  set  out  in 
sunshine.  They  came  to  maturity  about  the  same  time  as  the  cherries ; 
and,  in  a  letter  dated  the  10th  of  May,  1796,  Madam  Maintenon  speaks 
of  new  peas  as  a  rarity  which  had  been  the  principal  talk  at  court  for  four 
successive  days.    {EssaVi  ^c.y  in  Olvo,  de  Serrcsy  edit,  1804.) 

Grafting.  M.  Louis  Noisette  has  published  the  description  o(  157  modes 
of  ffraftin^.  Most  of  them  are  the  invention  of  the  late  Professor  Thouin, 
and  descnbed  by  him  in  the  Annales  du  Mus^  Franfaise,  as  well  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 

Bees,  Where  the  buck-wheat,  or,  more  properly,  beech-wheat.  Poly- 
gonum fagopyrum,  is  extensively  cultivated,  there  bees  collect  beautiful 
wax  and  wA  honey ;  where  the  saintfoin  abounds,  there  the  honey  is  de- 
licious, but  the  wax  is  very  difficidt  to  bleach.  {Awn,  de  P Agric.  Franc, 
t.8l.) 

EtnployHient  of  Bones  as  Manure,  The  Chevalier  Masclet  has  addressed 
a  letter  to  M.  Matthieu  de  Dombasle  on  this  subject,  stating  how  much  he 
was  struck  with  the  advantages  of  manuring  with  bones,  in  a  tour  he  lately 
made  in  Scotland.  He  found  them  equally  effective  on  sandy  and  dayey 
soils,  and  that  their  benefit  was  felt  for  thirty  years.  On  humid  and  calcareous 
soils  they  are  of  little  use ;  but  on  grass-lands  they  are  very  beneficial. 
{Annal  de  FAgric,  Franc.  Nov.  18S5.J 

Influence  of  Salt  an  Vegetation.  Tne  inhabitants  of  Camargne  in  Lan- 
guedoc  have  such  a  dread  of  the  corrosive  action  of  salt  on  wheat  in  a  dn' 
season,  that  always  when  they  sow  that  grain,  they  sow  along  with  it  Saf- 
sda  sativa ;  so  that  if  the  former  is  destroyed  by  the  drought,  the  latter, 
which  reauires  a  saline  soil,  prospers,  and  forms  the  main  crop.  In  good 
seasons  tne  wheat  prospers,  and  suffi>cates  the  salsola.  When  the  latter 
plant  is  the  main  crop,  it  is  burnt  for  soda.    {Yvart,) 

Box'treeas  Manure,  Olivier  de  Serres  recommends  the  branches  and  leaves 
of  this  shrub,  as  by  im  the  best  manure  for  the  grape,  not  only  because  it 
is  very  common  in  the  south  of  France,  but  because  there  is  no  plant  th|it, 
by  its  decomposition,  affords  such  a  great  quantity  of  vegetable  mould. 

A  Canal-tigging  Mac^ne,  to  be  moved  either  by  manual  labour  or  mar 
ehinery,  has  recently  been  constructed  at  Paris.  In  soil  where  it  is  UDinter- 
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nipted  by  rocks  or  stoneB,  it  U  ttid  to  pcriucin  its  work  widi  great  rapiifitjr, 
deiiveriiig  the  eutii  ioto  c«rts»  or  wheelbarrows^  brought  alongside  of  the 


GERMANY. 

Naturediasatum  ofPlanU.  A  German  author,  J.  Ch.  Lewchs,  has  lately 
published  a  book,  in  which  ffre  some  useful  remarks  on  this  subject.  His 
work  is  divided  into  three  parts.  1st.  Observations  on  the  climate  and 
soil  of  Germany,  and  those  of  other  coontries :  8d.  Principles  of  guidance 
in  choosiiig  plants  for  acclimating :  and,  3d.  Processes  for  that  purpose. 

In  choosing  plants  to  acclimate,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  fint  to  their 
organization ;  annual  plants  which  terminate  their  development  in  a  part 
of  the  year,  are  easier  acclimated  than  perenniab.  Plants  which  abound 
in  sap,  have  a  spongjr  porous  wood,  and  much  pith,  succeed  with  difficult- 
In  applying  these  pnnciples,  the  author  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  instead 
of  endeavouring  to  give  to  foreign  plants  their  ancient  climate,  we  ought 
to  apply  ourselves  to  make  them  forget  it.  He  recommends  to  begin  hy 
haroening  the  seed,  and  for  that  purpose  to  put  it  in  the  ground  before 
Winter ;  to  shorten  theperiod  of  vegetation  by  increasinj^  the  temperature ; 
to  diminish  the  nourishment,  but  increase  its  irritation,  by  employing 
stimulating  saline  manures,  camphor,  &c. ;  to  stop  the  growth  in  Autumn, 
by  surrounding  the  plant  with  cold ;  to  hinder  it  from  shooting  too  liieely 
in  Spring,  by  keeping  it  dry,  so  as  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  motstnre 
absorbed  by  the  roots,  &c. 

Means  of  rendering  Pomology  more  flouriahing.  The  Pomological  So- 
ciety at  Gnben  in  Lusada,  having  been  consulted  on^this  subject,  re- 
commended the  adoption  of  the  following  measures. Vl.  Instruct  youth 
in  the  cultivation  of  fruit-trees:  2.  Instruct  also  ministers  and  s^ool- 
masters :  3.  Obli^  ministers  and  schoolmasters  to  acquire*  information  on 
the  subject :  4.  ftender  ministers  and  schoolmasters  responsible  for  public 
ordinances  relative  to  the  culture  of  fruit-trees :  5.  Establish  branch  Po- 
mological Societies :  6.  Establish  a  nursery  and  an  orchard  for  the  principal 
society  s  7.  Plant  fruit  trees  in  the  public  places  of  villages,  and  along  the 
high  roads :  8.  Let  ever)*  parish  (commune)  be  responsible  for  fruit-trees 
planted  in  public  places:  9.  Appoint  public  watchmen  for  fruit-trees: 
lO.  Increase  the  penalties  for  injuring  fruit-trees:  11.  Prohibit  the  de- 
struction of  small  birds,  which  arc  necessar}-  for  the  destruction  of  cater- 
pillars ;  but  the  sparrow  is  to  be  excepted,  because  it  attacks  both  birds 
and  fruits,  and  only  eats  caterpillars  when  it  cannot  ^et  any  thing  else : 
12.  Establish  public  officers  to  superintend  the  execution  of^  pomological 
laws,  and  judge  petty  offenders:  19.  Name  an  inspector-general  for  pomo- 
logical plantations  for  each  province.^/ Such  is  the  ardour  for  encouraging 
the  growth  of  fruit-trees  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

New  Varieties  o/FruUs.  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Pomological  Society  of 
Altenbourg,  (vol.  i.^  is  a  paper  br  that  indefatigable  fhiit-cultivator,  M.  Hem- 
pel,  on  the  expenments  which  ought  to  be  made  for  establishing  the  in- 
(hience  that  climate  and  soil  have  in  the  creation  of  new  kinds  of  fruits. 
The  processes  recommended  by  Mr.  Hempel  consist  in  sowing  the  seeds 
of  one  sort  in  pots,  and  raising  and  growins  them  in  hot-beds  of  dif^ 
ferent  temperatures  till  they  have  ripened  their  fruit. 

Pea  Husks.  In  •  German  publication  it  is  stated,  that  these,  when  green, 
if  boiled  in  water,  with  a  little  sage,  or  a  few  hops  added,  and  the  whole 
afterwards  fermented,  will  produce  a  liquor  not  inferior  to  beer.       -^ 

Timoihy  Grass,  The  culture  of  this  dirty  grass  has  been  tried  in  Ba- 
varia, and  was  found  so  superior  to  the  old  grasses,  that  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  even  swine,  greedily  sought  it  out  whether  dry 
or  green,  on  account  of  its  agre^le  taste.      Horses  fiittened  on  the 
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flower-fttenMy  which  were  three  or  four  feet  long;  and  looMroolled  Aeep 
got  fat  on  it  in  moist  Ifwds,  where  they  would  otherwise  have  taken  the 
rot.  —  iAgr.  Joum.  of  Banaria ;  1  Sth  ^Mr.)  , 

Tatarian  Buck-Whetft.  ^  This  species,  Polygotium  Tataricum^  is  said 
to  be  of  much  more  luxuriant  growth  than  the  common  sort,  fagopymm ;  * 
it  is,  therefore,  strongly  recommended  as  preferable  to  it,  espedfdly  where 
the  plant  is  grown  to  be  ploughed  in  as  manure. 

Advantages  of  prtum^  Frmt-iree$  m  Summgr.  Tk^  Mmmms^  ^  jdmt$» 
and  leaves  at  thisseBaan*  aecording^to.M.  HmHfdt'MamnmA»  ««ainber 
of  calatpiUMsand  <t0s  cS  iaBB6t^«0mM|MBily  the  lords  devour  a  ereater 
portion  ^f  what  remains.  —  {Ann.  Pomolog.  cT  AUenb,  18S4,)  "V^  maj 
add,  that  wounds  heal  more  quickly  in  the  summer  se^umn,  nxl  that  the 
cherry  is  apt  to  exude  gum  when  pruned  at  any  other  period  of  the 
year.  Summer  pruning,  however,  in  many  cases,  is  attended  with  incon- 
venience. 

SWITZERLAND. 

ParagrSles  ;  Thunder  and  Hail  Protectors  in  Savoy.  Bv  order  of  the  Sar- 
dinian government,  the  Ro^ral  Society  of  Agriculture  of  Turin  appointinl 
a  commission'  to  enquire  into  every  thing  which  had  been  written  or 
done  on  thie  subject  of  these  machines.  The  following  is  the  riasult  of 
some  trials  in  Savoy.  1467  paragreles  were  placed  in  the  neighbourhood' 
of  Cbambery,  on  a  chain  of  mountains,  from  their  base  to  their  sranmits. 
On  the  5th  of  August  1835,  a  violent  storm  took  place,  which  extended 
beyond  the  district  planted  with  paragreles,  but  which  was  unattended  by 
hall  within  that  district;  but  without  it,  both  hail  and  thunder  were' 
abundant.  On  the  1 1th  of  November  following,  in  which  hail  fell  both 
within  and  without  the  district  protected,  a  proprietor  who  had  only 
four  paragr^es,  each  twenty-two  feet  high,  saved  his  lands  from  a  violent 
storm,  which  fell  on  those  of  his  neighbours. 

« 

ITALY. 

Power  of  Vegetable  Life.  A  branch  of  the  Cotyledon  coccinea  was  pre- 
sented by  Pro&ssor  Gazzari  to  the  Accademi  di  Geofiles,  in  Jan.  1824. 
Although  it  had  been  separated  from  the  mother  branch  more  than  sixteen 
months,  during  which  time  it  bad  been  wrapped  up  in  paper,  and  set  aside 
by  accident  in  a  dark  dry  place,  yet  it  was  m  full  vegetation,  affording  a 
strong  illustration  of  the  vital  power  of  some  plants.  —  {Revue  Encyclop^ . 
23.  p.  75.) 

HOLLAND  AND  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

CaterpiUart.  The  lajury  done  by  these  insects  on  the  continent  is 
much  gteaUar  than  we  have  any  idea  J£  in  Britain ;  probably  from  their 
rapid  inceease  during  dry  weather,  the  periods  of  wnich  are  of  longner 
continuance  than  in  this  country^  In  the  agricultural  journal  of  the 
Netherlands,  accounts  are  given  of  their  denumng  whole  forests,  and  of 
the  poplar  tree,  as  being  peculiarly  liable  to  their  attacks.  Thev  have 
scarcely  any  remedy,  excepting  in  encouraging  the  production  of  small 
birds ;  in  gardens^  the  ^ra^  end  leaves  are  {raouently  cut  off,  for  which 
purpose,  m.  the  case  or  high  trees,  they  employ  the  aveiruncator,^— 
[Encyc.  of  €kird..fig.  121.),  under  the  name  of  me  ech^iUier.' 

Single^/hvfered  White  Camellia.  At  the  meeting  on  the  19th  of  Feb- 
ruary 1 825,  of  the  Society  of  Flora,  at  Brussels^  the  medal  of  honour  was 
given  to  M.  Vandermaelin,  for  presenting  this  plant,  which  was  considered 
remarkable  ^  its  rarity,  vigour,  brilliancr^,  and  beau^. 

Accelerating  Culinary  Vegetablet,   The  inhabitants  m  the  neighbourhoodt 
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of  Lcwivatn,  even  to  the  humblest  cotta^,  are  remarkable  for  the  ciHtare 
of  their  gardens.  Many  of  them  sow  m  Winter  in  pots  and  boxes,  and 
preserve  m  their  chambers,  peas,  beans,  kidney-beans^  potatoes,  &c ;  and 
when  the  weather  is  sufficiently  mild  in  Spring,  they  transplant  them  in 
the  open  garden,  carefully  covering  them  evory  evening  with  straw,  or 
haulm  of  any  kind,  to  protect  them  from  acddental  frosts.  The  conse- 
quence is,  crops  in  maturity  neariy  a  month  before  those  sown  in  the 
open  ground  in  the  usual  manner.— (2^«i/.  Unw,^  Jan.  1826.) 

Employmeni  of  LunoHet  in  AgnctiUure.  Brussels,  Antwerp,  and  a 
number  of  surrounding  cities,  instead  of  confining  their  lunatics  in  hos* 
pitals,  pension  them  out  among  the  farmers,  where  all  of  them  improve 
m  hwth,  some  of  them  make  tolerable  workmen,  and  a  few  recover  en* 
tirdy.  ^«/b«r.  iCAgr,  det  Payt'Bagy  Jan*  17, 1826.) 

Beurr^DeUtecq,  This  is  a  new  Autumn  pear,  raised  by  M.  Van  Mons, 
from  seed  sown  about  thirteen  years  ago ;  it  is  named  after  the  editor  of  a 
public  journal  (Messaf.  des  Hcu  et  Arts),  ripens  in  Autumn,  and  is  said 
to  be  a  very  superior  miit.  The  tree  is  more  lofty,  and  of  a  handsomer 
form,  than  any  other  variety.  — {Bull,  Umv.^  March  1826.) 

DENMARK. 

Populus  nigra.  There  is  a  tree  of  this  species  in  the  south  of  Zealand, 
near  the  school  of  Herlussholm,  upwards  of  100  feet  high,  and  a  trunk  29 
in  circumference.  It  is  of  great  age,  very  majestic,  and  in  full  rigour, 
without  a  decayed  branch.  -^  {Feldhor^s  Denmark,) 

Bona  as  Manure,  The  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  of  Copenhagen, 
have  offered  a  prize  of  1 00  crowns  for  the  best  essay  on  this  subject, 
which  may  be  written  in  Latin,  French,  German,  English,  Swedish,  or 
Danish. 

RUSSIA  AND  POLAND. 

T^  Agricultural  Society  of  Moscow,  over  which  Prince  Galitzin  presides, 
and  to  which  the  late  E&peror  Alexander  gave  a  considerable  grant  of 
land  near  Moscow  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  farm,  b  goinc  on  very 

J  prosperously.  It  has  alr&Euly  collected  in  its  school  above  eighty  pupils 
rom  various  parts  of  Russia,  even  from  Kamtscbatka;  and  the  journal  of 
its  proceedings  has  been  so  much  in  demand,  that  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  reprint  the  volumes  for  the  first  two  years. 

Horticulture  m  JCamtschatka.  M.  Fischer,  of  Gorinka,  had  sent  a  par- 
ticular variety  of  potatoe  to  the  commissary  of  the  village  of  ^Hlkowo, 
which  produced  an  extraordinaij  crop ;  and  several  varieties  of  cabbage 
and  turnips,  never  seen  there  beK>re,  have  been  also  cultivated  with  com- 
plete success.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  are  not  altogether  reconciled  to 
the  use  of  these  novelties  as  articles  of  diet ;  while  otiiers  have  disagreed 
as  to  the  parts  of  the  plants  to  be  used..  It  is  somewhat  ringular  that  the 
foliage  of  the  potatoe  should  have  been  generally  preferred,  and  that  the 
red  cabbage  should  have  scarcely  been  reckoned  edMe,-^(St.  Petersb. 
Zeitscknft.y  Jul.  1825.) 

Warsaw.  Land  is  so  cheap  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city,  that  it 
may  be  purchased  for  about  40t.  per  English  acre.  The  market  is  very 
imperfectly  supplied  with  even  the  commonest  vegetables,  and  there  is  no 
nurseryman.  There  is,  however,  a  very  large  botanic  garden  neariy  cook 
Dieted,  of  which  we  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  give  a  plan  and  description. 
(•/.  Xr.,  Jan.  13,) 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

Compressed  Hay.  Bramah's  hydraulic  press  will  reduce  300lbs.  of  hay 
to  12  cubic  feet.    In  this  state  it  will  retain  its  .qualities  for  an  unknown 
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iength  of  time,  either  on  land  or  at  liea.    A  conoderable.  trade  in  com- 
pressed hay  is  carried  on  between  Northambi  in  America,  and  India. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Wil&am  Mali',  late  of  EwfU,  Surrey,  and  now 
of  Wanbro,  Edwards  County,  Ilimoit,  Communicated  by  William 
Stevenson,  Esq. : — 

*'  I  shall  devote  the  remainder  of  this  letter  to  giving  you  some  accounts 
of  my  practice  of  gardening  in  this  country,  as  well  as  my  short  experience 
of  it  under  this  clunate  will  allow  me.  The  accompanying  plan  of  my  garden, 
{J!g.  59.  page  351.)  though  rude,  is  accurate;  and  the  position  of  every  tree 
and  crop  distinctly  marked,  and  it  may  serve  to  give  you  a  tolerably  correct 
idea  of  the  place  itself,  always  bearing  in  mind,  that  the  Upper  end  where 
the  house  stands  (a)  is  elevated  thirty  feet  above  the  lower,  towards  which 
it    slopes  with  a  gradual'  descent.    The  worm-fence,  (Jig,  58.  page  342.) 
with  Its  multiplicity  of  ragged  angles^  gives  it  a  rough  appearance,  and 
could  1  have  introduced  the  stumps,   which  had  all  trees  standing  on 
them  when  we  came,  and  are  from  one  to  three  feet  in  diameter,  you 
would  have  thought  it  still  more  so.    These  stumps  are  still  very  nume- 
rous, particularly  at  the  upper  end;  the  vineyard  alone  (^)  contains  forty- 
two  of  them.    Though  a  great  impediment  to  cultivation,  they  are  not 
perceptible  when  the  crops  get  up,  and  the  fence  itself,  if  clothed  with  vines 
or  fruit-trees,  might  not  only  support  great  quantities  of  iruit,  but  be  ren- 
dered very  ornamental.  The  part  intended  for  the  kitchen-garden,  you  will 
see,  consists  of  three  borders,  one  of  eleven  feet  wide,  and  eight  chains  long, 
on  each  side  the  centre  path,  and  a  wide  one  at  the  bottom,  two  rods  broM 
and  six  chains  long.  This  form  is  preferred  to  a  square  of  the  same  contents, 
as  being  more  convenient  for  cultivation  by  the  plough;  as  afibrding  the  con- 
venience of  a  shady  or  sunny  border,  (an  object  of  importance  in  this  cli- 
mate,^ and  also  for  the  introduction  of  four  lines  of  espaliers,  by  which  you 
perceive  the  borders  are  bounded ;  a  double  row  of  strawberries  is  planted 
along  the  lower  lines,  which,  perhaps,  you  might  have  been  puzaded  to  make 
out  without  this  explanation     The  six  squares  contain  half  an  acre  each, 
except  the  two  upper  ones,  which  are  encroached  upon  by  two  rows  of 
vines,  and  will  most  probably  be  wholly  occupied  by  them  as  soon  as  I  dis- 
cover what  kind  of  grape  best  suits  this  soil  and  climate :  but  this  I  must  find 
out  by  ray  own  experience,  for  settlers  in  a  new  country  can  have  no  benefit 
from  that  of  their  predecessors.  These  half-acre  squares  were  projected  with 
.  a  view  to  experiments  on  the  cultivation  of  flax,  hemp,  cotton,  tobacco, 
indigo,  and  various  other  productions  to  which  this  sod  and  climate  are 
adapted,  and  particularly  to  the  raising  of  seed-corn  and  grasses.  To  none  of 
these  articles  have  I  hitherto  applied  them,  except  to  the  rainng  a  supply  of 
seed-oats  of  which  I  had  last  year  an  acre  from  about  a  tea-cupful  ofseed, 
which  I  received  from  Mr.  Taunton,  and  which  were  labelled  '*  Geoigian," 
but  perfectly  resembling  a  good  sample  of  potatoe  oats.    I  am  elad  to  say 
that  hitherto  thev  have  not  degenerated.    Had  the  Spring  barley  come  in 
time  for  sowing  last  year,  I  should  most  likely  have  had  a  square  occupied 
with  it  next  year ;  however,  it  comes  up  well,  and  I  must  wait  a  year  longer 
before  I  get  enough  to  sow  a  square. 

^  My  vines  thrive  well ;  they  are  planted  in  rows  seven  feet  apart  and  five 
and  aphalf  between  each  plant,  and  trained  upright  to  stakes  seven  feet  high. 
This  I  understood  to  be  ttie  gengral  method  m  tne  vine  countries ;  of  course 
the  vines  must  be  pruned  very  low,  and  the  fruit  grow  near  the  ground.  I 
feel  almost  convinced  this  is  not  the  best  way  here,  several  of  my  vines 
having  made  shoots  twenty  feet  long  last  year.  I  consider  it  preferable  to 
plant  them  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  apart,  and  to  train  them  as  espaliers, 
Keeping  always  two  bearing  branches  on  each  side  of  the  former  year's 
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growth  in  regufair  cuccestion,  and  pruniog  dieni  to  the  ttcm  flfter  tb^r 
borne  one  erop ;  this  phin  1  shall  partially  adopt  thk  year,  tmt  wait  the 
erent  before  I  step  out  of  what  is  md  to  be  the  geBcrat  mode.  I  have  now 
three  kinds  of  grapes  in  my  vineyard :  the  C^pe,  which  I  prbcw>ed  from 
Vevay  (of  (he  wine  from  wluch,  and  the  produc^  from  250  to  200  geflooi 
per  acre,  I  spoke  in  a  former  letter);  and  the  Madeira  and  the  Lisbon^  which  I 
procured  from  Harmony.  To  these  I  shall  shortly  add  the  black  Hambtnfh, 
the  Sweetwater,  the  muscadine,  and  the  Isabella,  a  native  Axaencan  grape, 
highly  spoken  of,  all  which  are  now  growing  in  Mr.  Pell's  norsenr,  of  winch 
I  now  have  the  management.  Mr.  Pell  and  his  family  having  fdfi  this  for 
New  York,  I  have  engaged  to  superintend  his  nursery  (which  had  heea 
eBtablished  at  considerable  trouble  and  expence)  for  five  years,  in  considcr- 
alion  of  receiving  half  the  proceeds,  after  deductii^  labour  and  expeocesL 
I  am  also  to  receive  half  the  produce  of  his  vineyarcL 

**  I  expected  to  have  made  some  wine  this  year,  there  being  every  ap- 
pearance of  a  great  crop,  but  a  white  frost,  which  happened  a  few  nights  ago, 
las  cut  off  two-thirds  of  the  bloom  here,  and  considerably  injured  my  own, 
hut  no€  nearly  in  so  great  a  dwee,  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  my  vine- 
y«rd  being  planted  in  a  more  elevated  situation.  * 

''Vines  and  peaches  should  always  in  this  countiy  be  planted  in  Ingh 
ground;  I  bad  plenty  of  peaches  from  the  orchard  at  the  nouse  lastyor, 
while  from  the  rows  of  trees  below,  the  firet  of  which  b  only  three  cams 
from  it,  and  the  descent  not  more  than  ten  feet,  I  had  not  a  angle  peach, 
and  this  year  I  have  but  few  tipon  the  four  lower  trees ,  but  i^entj  npoo  tiie 
upper  double  row;  the  want  of  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  has  occasaooed 
great  disappointment  to  many  persons  who  have  planted  their  peach 
orchards  in  low,  level  situations ;  till  thb  year  they  have  hardly  any  frmt, 
and  even  now,  idthough  their  trees  blossortied  well,  and  the  fruit  warn  wdl 
set,  it  has  been  very  much  cut  up  by  the  frost  which  I  mentioned.     It  wai 
thought,  when  I  arrived  in  1 821,  that  the  climate  of  this  countn^  was  nn- 
fhvourable  to  peaches;  that  year  they  had  totally  failed  through  this  State; 
the  next  year  there  was  abiindance  io  the  elevated  situations ;  in  1 823  the 
blossom  was  all  destroyed  in  embryo,  by  a  severe  frost  in  the  beginning  of 
January,  which,  coming  on  immediately  after  rain,  glazed  all  the  twigs  with 
ice.    1924  was  a  peach  year,  and  so,  in  all  probaUlity,  will  thb  be.    Yon 
will  see  by  the  plan,  that  I  intend  to  supplv  the  places  of  all  the  peach* 
trees  below  the  honse  with  other  fruit.  All  tne  peach-trees  hitherto  planted 
in  this  part  being  raised  from  stones^  there  is,  of  course,  a  gfeat  varietv  in 
the  fruit.    Some  of  mine  last  year  were  very  delicious,  and  none  of  them 
bad.     There  is  a  small  collection  of  the  most  esteemed  varieties  through 
the  Union,  in  the  nursery,  which  I  shall  this  year  increase  if  I  find  any 
8uper*excellent.    I  bud  upon  plum-stocks,  which  I  expect  will  render  the  > 
trees  more  lasting ;  fbnrteen  or  fif^n  years  being  said  to  be  the  utmost 
period  of  their  pmection  in  this  coontry.    Their  rapidity  of  growth  is;,  in- 
deed, very  great.    In  order  to  sive  you  some  idea  of  it,  I  have  measured  one 
of  mine,  not  the  lai^est,  but  tne  most  regular  and  beautiful  tree  I  ever  be- 
held.   It  was  planted  in  March  1882,  and  was  then  one  year  old,  and 
headed  down  to  within  eighteen  inches  of  the  ground.    When  pruned  in 
the  Spring  follovring,  I  left  six  shoots  at  regular  distances  to  form  the  head, 
and  it  now  ^reads  over  a  cffcleof  sixteen  feet  diameter,isseventeen  feet  high, 
and  measures  eighteen  inches  round  the  stem.     It  bore  many  dozens  of 
peaches  last  year,  and  has  now  as  many  hundreds  upon  it,  about  the  size  o( 
a  tick  bean.    Of  neetaiines,  almonds,  apricots,  plums,  and  cherries,  we 
have  had  no  experience ;  we  have  them  in  the-nursely,  where  they  grow  well, 
but  are  not  old  enough  to  bear ;  but  I  have  fruit  set  on  the  mayduke 
cherry,  and  on  the  almond.  Two  of  the  latter  are  planted  at  the  extram- 
<Ms  of  my  fiow^er4)orders;  they  are  but  one  year's  shoot  from  the  bnd^  in- 
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sertedin  a  pliun<4tock  dose  to  the  grouiuiy  are  e%ht  feet  high,  and  one  of 
them  has  an  almond  eet  upon  it. 

Wild  plums  are  very  abundant  with  uiy  and  some  of  them  very  good, 
clifferent  from  any  I  ever  before  tasted,  the  pulp  of  them  leaving  the  sub  as 
freely  as  a  eooseberry,  to  which  they  also  bear  some  resemblance  in  taste. 
We  nave  filberts,  Barcelona  nuts,  and  walnuts,  in  the  nursery^  but  not  in 
bearing.  Of  all  the  nuts,  seeds,  &c.  which  came  from  England  with  the 
trunk,  not  one  has  vegetated.  Should  you  send  any  more,  pack  thea 
in  sunur,  which  I  understand  to  be  the  best  preservative.  [No.  See 
Mr.  Lindley's  directions,  p.  355.1  Of  pears  we  have  ^ecimens  of  the 
best  varieties ;  but  not  being  able  to  procure  pear  mps,  we  have 'been 
obliged  to  eraft  and  bud  them  upon  apple*  stocks,  rney  have  shot  very 
vigorously  the  first  year,  but  whether  they  will  continue  to  thrive  remains 
to  be  seen.  I  come  now  to  the  apple ;  the  fruit,  after  all,  of  the  greatest 
importance.  All  the  orchards  hitherto  planted,  to  which  common  at- 
tention has  been  paid,  thrive  remarkably  well.  The  first,  which  was 
planted  in  the  Spring  of  1818,  has  now  trees  in  it  large  enough  to  bear  fmit 
sufficient  to  maxe  a  barrel  of  cyder  each;  but,  with  the  exception  of  about 
five  acres  of  Mr.  Pell's  orchard,  and  some  trees  of  mine^  are  tne  onlv  apples 
yet  planted  firom  seed.  We  have  a  good  selection-of  the  best  kiniis  in  the 
nursery,  particularly  three  of  the  best  sorts  of  the  celebrated  Newark  cyder 
apples,  or  which,  and  some  oth^  I  mean  to  train  about  SOO  trees,  to  plant 
fiVe  acres  adjoining  the  south  side  of  my  garden  fence.  This  situation  is  ex^ 
ceedingly  well  adapted  for  aa  orchard,  and  if -properly  attended  to,  there  is 
no  doubt  there  will  be  one  there,  to  which  very  few,  if  any,  will  be  superior. 
You  ^ill  by  this  time,  perhaps,  think  1  have  said  quite  enough  upon  the 
subject  of  miit  trees  ;  1  shall  now  auit  it,  and,  after  givine  you  a  snort  ac* 
count  of  our  method  of  budding  ana  grafting  here,  proceed  to  that  of  vege- 
tables. In  budding  we  differ  from  the  manner  which  used  to  be  practised  in 
the  '*  old  country,"  in  not  extracting  any  pert  of  the  wood  from  the  bud» 
but  inserting  it  in  the  stock  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  was  cut  fi*om  the 
shoot.  In  grafting  we  get  rid  of  the  disagreeable  operation  of  claying,  by 
putting  on  the  graft  close  to  the  root  of  the  stock,  and  earthing  it  up  aften 
This  mode  we  imd  so  successful,  that  not  one  bud  or  graft  in  twenty-five  fails. 
When  I  came  here  I  heard  of  no  one  who  understood  budding.  1  taught 
Mr*  Pell,  but  the  method  of  inserting  the  bud  without  taking  out  the  wood 
was  his  own  discovery ;  not  being  able  to  essi^  any  sadsiactory  reason  for 
so  doing,  he  omitted  it,  and  the  result  proving  successful  we  have  since 
continued  the  practice. 

But  now  to  the  subject  of  vegetables.  You  will  see  some  put  down  in 
the  plan  of  which  you  know  nothing  but  the  name,  and  (me,  the  ochra, 
of  which  before  you  perhaps  have  not  even  heard.  We  cultivate  this  plant 
chiefly  as  a  substitute  for  cofiee,  to  which  it  is  little  inferior;  it  is  also  used 
in  its  unripe  state  in  soups,  like  green  peas.  The  seed  is  about  the  size  of 
a  small  pea,  and  grows  in  a  singular  kind  of  pod,  to  which  I  know  nothing 
similar.  The  flower  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  cotton  and  the  althea,  and 
is  very  ornamental.  It  is  a  large  spreading  plant,  very  productive,  and 
should  stand,  at  least,  four  feet  apart 

The  Ldme,  or  butter-bean,  is  a  very  fine  vegetable ;  it  grows  like  a  scar- 
let*runner,  *and  required  poles ;  it  is  used  like  the  broad  bean  in  England, 
wbi(^  it  resembles  in  snape,  is  not  so  large,  quite  white,  and  is  very 
good  in  its  dry  state,  as  well  as  its  green.  I  pri^e  this  bean  much,  and  it 
makes  ample  amends  for  the  want  of  the  Windsor  bean,  which  does  not  suit 
thu  climate- .  I  have  tried  it  more  than  once,  but  never  could  get  more  than 
the  seed  agaui ;  whereas  the  Lama  is  exceedingly  productive.  The  sweet 
potatoe  is  another  plant  which  requires  a  warmer  climate  than  yours  to 
bring  it  to  pofecdon.    This  is  a  species  of  convolvulus,  and  resembles  what 
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we  vsed  to  call  Beth  vine;  it  is  here  very  procbiceivey  andjinxliicci 
roots,  but  not  so  big  as  in  more  southern  dimates,  where  it  w  nid  to 
so  ]arg9  as  m  man's  thigh,  and  so  long  that  the  Nq^roes  someCiaies  sk  npoa 
one  end  while  the  other  is  roasting ;  but  this  I  by  no  means  Touch  for,  but 
ean  tertify  that  it  is  a  roost  excell^t  vegetable.  I  cultivate  no  other  piaoc 
for  the  table  with  which  yoo  are  unacquainted,  unless  it  be  Toasdng-em  of 
an  early  varie^  of  Indian  com,  which  comes  in  after  green  peas,  to  which  it 
is  almost  equal,  and  is  prepared  in  much  less  time  for  the  table. 

Asparagus  thrives  vary  well,  and  is  exceedingly  productive  here;  it  comes 
in  about  the  middle  of  April,  and,  except  care  has  been  taken  to  protect 
the  cabbage  and  kale  from  frost,  is  our  esriiest  v^etable,  and,  were  it  only 
upon  that  account,  would  be  very  desirable.    Sea4cale  would,  I  think, 
do  well  here,  but,  my  seed  failing,  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  trying  it. 
Green  peas  do  very  well  here ;  the  earliest  kinds  are  fit  to  gather  by  the 
second  week  in  May,  and  the  late  sorts  will  stand  till  the  end  of  Juoe. 
Potatoes  grow  also  very  good  here;  but  in  general  I  do  not  think  them  so 
productive  or  so  mealy  as  in  Gnj;land,  although  I  have  had  them  here  quite 
as  ^ood  (the  red  potatoe  in  particular)  as  I  ever  tasted.    Cabbage  and  kale 
thrive  well,  but,  if  required  early,  must  be  protected  during  Winter.     This 
is  not  difficult ;  the  method  I  pursue  is  to  place  blocks  at  convenient  dis- 
tances, laige  enough  to  keep  tne  rails  laid  on  them  above  the  heads  of  the 
plants;  these  rails  1  cover  with  the  raUs  of  the  Lima  beans,  with  the  hanhn 
upon  them,  and  lay  other  rails  across  them  to  keep  it  from  being  displaced 
by  the  wind ;  and  this  is  ail  that  is  requisite  to  protect  them  through  the 
Winter.  In  this  manner  brocoli,  and  perhaps  cauliflower,  might,  I  think,  be 
protected,  but  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  trying  the  experimenu 
Melons  and  cucumbers  are  raised  witn  little  trouble,  and  grow  very  larj^e 
and  fine  flavoured.  I  have  had  musk  melons  weigh  25lbs.,  and  water  sslbs. : 
they  are  very  delicious,  but  the  peaches,  I  think,  bear  the  bell,  for  we  ate 
but  few  melons  last  year  while  the  peaches  lasted. 

I  have  now,  you  will  perhaps  think,  given  you  rather  a  prosing  account 
of  gardening  operations,  but  must  crave  your  patience  a  little  longer,  to 
tell  vou  that  I  cultivate  onions,  lettuce,  parsnips,  carrots,  beets,  radishes,  &c. 
by  drilling  and  find  thu  a  much  better  way  than  broad-casting ;  they  are 
much  easier  thinned  out  and  kept  clean,  and,  as  the  ground  can  be  almost 
all  moved  with  the  hoe,  they  grow  finer.  I  sow  parsnips,  and  carrots^  and 
beets,  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  the  rest  twelve.  Between  my  peas,  I  sow  cu- 
cumbers and  melons,  which  spread  over  the  ground  when  the  peas  are  oC 
Judging  from  your  own  experience  of  the  time  and  labour  required  to  keep 
even  a  small  sarden  in  tolerable  order  in  theM  country,  you  will  naturally 
wonder  how  I  can  find  time  to  manage  mine.  To  form  a  true  estimate  of  the 
matter  you  must  take  the  following  circumstances  into  consideration.  In  the 
first  place,  you  will  remember  that  the  plough  is  chiefly  employed,  and  that 
when  the  spade  is  used,  it  is  attended  with  comparatively  little  labour,  the 
soil  being  like  a  bed  of  dry  mud,  and  when  once  cleared  and  cultivated 
might  be  dug  with  a  wooden  shovel.  In  the  next,  here  is  no  couch,  or  any 
other  perennial  root  weed.  It  is  true  here  are  plenty  of  annual  ones,  and 
some  of  enormous  growth,  which,  if  left  to  arrive  at  maturity,  would  reach 
fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  high,  and  also  of  annual  grasses ;  but  all  these,if  taken 
in  time,  are  soon  eradicated,  the  soil  and  climate  being  so  favourable  for  the 
use  of  the  hoe,  that  by  the  moderate  employment  of  it^  one  person  can 
keep  a  large  piece  of  grotind  quite  clean,  it  he  take  advantage  of  fine  wear 
ther  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July ;  —  and  noting  shoots  up 
much  after.  Thirdly,  very  little  labour  is  employed  on  paths  and  borden, 
and  we  have  no  short  grass  or  pleasure-grounds. 
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The  garden  (_fig.  59.}  con- 
tains Uiree  acres,  sloping 
fVoin  the  house  to  the  east. 
The  suirounding  fence  is 
foimed  without  posts  or 
nails,  {fig.se.)  by  laying 
rough  timber,  cut  in  to  regular 
,  lengths,  one  piece  over  an- 
other in  a  zigzag  direction, 
such  as  we  aee  lometimes 
done  in  timber-yards,  with 
planks  or  deals.    The  ground  is  nlsnted  and  cropped  as  follows. 

a  Dwelling-house,  at  the  south  endof  which  is  the  apiary. 

i.  Peach  orchard. 

c.  Flowers,  including  two  almond-trees. 

d.  Vineyard. 

e.  Standard  ^^le-treei. 
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■pricots  alternately  on  the  other. 
*,  ATeaueofpear*  and  cherries  on  OM  ode,  andpcB»awpla«a<«lie 

6wer. 

A,  Oats. 

i,  FaUow.  - . 

*,  Border  cle?en  feet  wide,  planted  wkh  espalier  apple^i«cs  and  croHWi 

with  potatoes,  parsnips,  carrots,  oniom^  lettuce,  Frtnch-beans,  and  pcaa,  to 
be  succeeded  by  melons ;  the  walk  is  six  feet  wide. 

^  East  fence,  with  a  thorn  hedge  inside. 

ffi,  Melons  and  cucumbers. 

a,  Early  maize,  commonly  called  roastin^-ears. 

0,  Cabbage,  aiid  other  plants  of  the  brassKa  kind. 
j9.  Potatoes. 

9,  Asparagus. 

r.  Marrowfat  peas. 

«,  Lima  boms,  a  kind  of  kidney-bean,  or  probably  a  species  of  dofidfos. 

1,  Earlv  potatoes. 
.  a,  Early  maize. 

«^  Ochra  (Hibiscus  esculentnsV 
«r,  Ck>06ebenries  asid  currants.^' 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

CnUvre  of  Teu  im  BraaL  Botanic  gardens  are  established  throidgfroat 
the  country  by  government,  who  have  directed  the  attention  of  cuItiTauvs 
to  Camellia  bohea  and  viridis,  of  which  one  proprietor  already  has  a  ptant- 
ation  of  4000  plants.  (.Atiat.  Joum,  for  Nov,  1895.) 

Arracaeha,  In  a  report  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Jamaica,  a  a 
description  of  this  plant  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  who  seems  to  think  its  root  aiaiy 
lyecome  nearly  as  important  to  Europe  as  the  potatoe.  It  is  about  AOjmn 
since  it  was  known  in  Europe  that  tnis  Teffetame  was  in  general  use  ia  the 
pYoviace  of  Santa  F^  de  Bogota,  and  the  amoining  proyioces  of  BraaB.  Hie 
filant  was  described  in  Sims's  Annals  of  Botany,  some  years  ^go,  t^See 
Smc^,  of  Gard,  §  6056.)  and  in  18S1  plants  were  sent  to  Jamacia,'aiid  iartbe 
foHowing  year  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  Kew,  &c.  Dr.  Bte- 
CFoft,  in  examining  its  botanical  characters,  found  it  nearly  allied  to  aaaom 
andligusticum ;  but  so  different  as  to  be  considered  a  new  genus,  whicn  he 
proposes  should  be  called  Arracacia,  as  being  the  nearest  approach  to  tbe 
name  by  which  it  has  been  known  in  its  native  country.  The  plants  seaft  to 
die  Horticultural  Socie^  unfortunatdy  died. 

Vegetable  Ghe,   The  Combretum  guayca  which  grows  in  New  Barcdbna 

grodaces  a  kind  of  glue  called  guayca.  It  resembles  the  best^ue  extracted 
'<>m  the  animal  kinedom,  and  is  used  by  the  carpenters  of  Angostura  for 
all  the  purposes  to  wnich  ehie  is  applied  in  Europe,  ft  is  found  peHtelT 
prepared  between  the  bark  and  the  alburnum,  and  an  astonishing  ab«M- 
aiiee  of  it  issues  from  the  twining  branches  of  the  plant  as  soon  as  th^are 
QSt  It  probably  resembles,  in  its  chemical  properties,  bird-lime,  which  aray 
be  called  the  glue  of  the  berries  of  the  misletoe  and  the  inner  bark  o^  the 
hoUy.     (HwMdes  Traoeit.) 

ASIA. 

AjapUi  marked  with  the  impression  of  a  leaf,  are  sold  in  the  bazatt  of 
Ptnmu  To  praduoe  this  inprasbion,  a  leaf  of  some  iBower  or  shreft  is 
ghaed  or  fastened  with  a  thread  on  several  parts  of  the  fruit,  ^Hiile  yet 
growiag;  <the  apple  >gradually  ripens,  and  all  that  the  sun  reaches  becanes 
^ ;  the  parts  covered  by  the  leaves  remwning  of  a  pale  green  or  vellow 
colour.   (Netosp.)  -»  i—   a  .r 
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Improvement  in  Favme,  A  pamphlet  has  recently  been  publuhed  by 
Colooel  Macirone»  entitfedi  **  Hints  to  Pbrion^*'  which  well  deserves  the 
attention  of  ever^r  one  who  has  any  thine  to  do  with  rural  architecture,  or 
the  public  ways  in  towns.  Colonel  M.'s  improvenient  consuts  in  em- 
ploying pressure  in  the  three  diffisrent  stages  ot  paving :  "  First,  to  harden 
the  ground  previously  to  laying  the  stones ;  secondly,  to  fix  and  depreia 
them  when  laid ;  and,  thirdly,  to  equalize  and  perfect  a  pavement  after  it  has 
been  some  time  in  use,  by  applying  the  pressure  only  on  the  protuberant 
parts.'*  The  machine  proposed  to  be  employed  is  sunilar  to  a  pile-driver, 
fixed  to  a  horizontal  frame  with  wheels,  so  that  it  may  be  easily  drawn 
along  any  pavement,  and  employed  to  beat  down  protuberant  stones. 

Bone*  for  Manare.  Three  large  steam-milk  and  one  horse-mill  have 
lately  been  erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lincoln  for  grinding  bones  for 
agricultural  purposes.  The  use  of  bones  as  manure  is  greatly  increasing 
in  Lincolnshire,  Yorkshire,  and  several  adjoining  counties ;  and  the  same 
manure  has  lately  been  extensively  employed  in  £ast  Lothian,  where  it 
was  first  introduced  about  30  vears  ago,  by  Mr.  Sherrief,  of  Captain  Head, 
who  had  rollers  for  grinding  them  attached  to  hb  thrashing- machine.  Ini« 
mense  loads  of  bones  are  brought  into  the  port  of  Hull  by  the  Dutch. 
The  bones  so  brought  appear  highly  desiccated;  but  as  they  are  not  wUte, 
as  if  bleached,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  are  carefullv  collected 
from  the  fields  of  warfare.  At  the  re-embarking  of  the  British  troops  at 
the  retreat  of  Corunna,  it  will  be  recollected  that  the  cavalry  horses  were 
disoatched  in  ranks,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  from  such  sources  as  these  some  of  the  prodi^out 
supplies  of  bones  of  horses  are  procured. 

The  following  letter  conveys  valuable  information  to  those  who  may  be 
derirous  of  emfuoying  this  excellent  mairare. 

*  SSr,  Louth,  20th  April,  1826. 

^  I  thank  you  for,  &c.,  and  hasten  to  communicate  in  return  the  inform- 
ation I  can  gather  here  relative  to  your  enquiries  about  ground  bones* 
What  may  be  the  quantity  ground,  or  capable  of  bdng  ground,  at  Lincoln, 
I  know  not ;  but  I  am  told  it  is  not  greater  than  the  quantity  ground  in  this 
town*  where  there  ar6  two  bone-muls,  one  worked  by  water,  the  other  by 
steam.    The  navimition  firom  Louth  to  the  sea  is  much  shorter  and  mucn 
cheaper  than  it  is  Irom  Lincoln ;  and  Mr.  Nell,  of  this  place,  the  owner  of 
the  steam-engine,  says  he  could  deliver  a  cargo  of  ground  bones  at  any  place 
on  the  eastern  side  of  London-bridge  at  2t,  6d.  per  bushel,  which  price 
would  include  the  freight  and  every  other  charge.    Mr.  Nell's  mill  ^nds 
half-inch  bones,  and  me  bone-dust,  which,  he  says,  makes  a  difference  of 
nearly  a  stone  in  the  wdghtof  every  bushel,  compared  with  those  from  which 
the  dust  is  sifted  out,  as  is  sometimes  done,  is  included  in  his  measure.    A 
cargo  for  our  small  sloops  would  contain  about  2500  bushels,  which  is  about 
the  Quantity  used  every  year  by  the  farmers  in  general  in  this  neighbour- 
hood for  their  turnip  land;  thou^we  have  one  laige  farmer,  Mr.  Dawson, 
of  Withcall,  who,  I  understand,  uses  not  less  than  12,000  bushels  every 
year.    His  fiirm  is  situate  in  what  are  called  the  Wolds,  the  hills,  of  Lin- 
colnshire, where  the  soil  is,  for  the  most  part,  very  shallow,  stony,  and 
acrid,  and  requires  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre,  though  tolerable  soil  does  not 
require  more  than  fifteen,  nor  good  soil  more  than  ten.    This  manure  is 
becoming  the  most  common  one  used  in  this  county,  where,  indeed,  the. 
Wold  iarmers  cannot  depend,  with  any  d^ee  of  certainty,  upon  their 
turnip  crops,  withoitit  the  application  of  ground  bones.    If  the  gentleman  . 

A  A  8 
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yoii  allude  to  thinks  proper,  he  can  procure  a  cargo  from  Mr.  RklttH 
Neil,  who  trades  regularly  with  London,  but  who  could  not  ship  less  than 
a  cargo,  since  bones  cannot  be  conveniently  put  on  board  a  vessel  with  anj 
other  thing.  I  am  not  engaged  practically  in  fiirming,  but  the  fiumcn 
hereabouts  say  that  no  manure  retiuns  such  good  crops  and  such  good 
profit  as  ground  bones. 

•*  I  am,  Sir,  &c 

«  R.  P.- 

We  have  lately  been  informed,  that  previously  to  the  exportadoo  of 
these  bones  by  the  Dutch,  they  undergo  a  process  by  which  their  gluten  ii 
extracted,  and  converted  into  carpenter's  glue  and  portable  soup-cakes. 
If  so,  such  bones,  as  manure,  will  not  be  much  better  than  lime.  It  is  rather 
singular  that  the  Dutch,  who  are  so  remarkably  assiduous  in  collecting 
other  kinds  of  manure  {Encyc.  of  Agr,  $  487.)  should  not  use  the  booes 
themselves. 

A  good  way  for  gardenen  to  collect  bonet  for  vine-borders,  or  other  pur- 
poses, is  to  make  it  known  in  the  neighbourhood  that  they  will  give  so  modi 
per  hundred  weight  for  all  that  is  brought  to  them.  As  they  are  received 
they  should  be  broken  by  hammers  into  small  or  laree  pieces,  as  the  eSSstX 
is  intended  to  be  immediate  and  powerful,  or  gradual  and  prolonged.  For 
distant  effect  a  number  of  the  bones  should  be  buried  whole,  on  the  same 
principle  that  opium-eaters  envelope  their  pills  in  paper  to  retard  dias<^ 
tion  in  the  stomach. 

Tbe  Yorkshire  Horticultural  Society  held  their  May  meeting  at  BaM- 
win*8  Hotel,  Kirkstall.  Tbe  weather  was  beautiful,  and  the  attendance 
numerous  and  highly  respectable.  The  exhibition  of  fruit,  consisting  of 
^  pine-apples,  grapes,  peaches,  and  cherries,  considering  the  early  season  of 
the  year,  was  fine,  and  there  were  also  good  specimens  of  potatoes,  cauli- 
iowers,  and  cucumbers,  and  a  beautiful  assemblage  of  tulips,  wall-Aowen, 
auriculas,  rich  and  varied  exotics,  and  hardy  bouquets,  geraniums.  Set. 
The  chairman,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Rhodes,  congratulated  the  meeting  on  tbe 
successful^  efforts  of  the  Society  in  producing  such  a  luxuriant  £splay  of 
fruit  and  flowers  at  that  early  season  of  the  year,  and  on  the  full  and  re- 
spectable attendance  on  the  occasion.  The  judges  of  the  fruit  and  flowen 
were  Messrs.  John  Senior,  James  Craven,  and  John  Gough.  Numerous 
prizes  were  awarded ;  among  others,  2  for  grapes,  2  for  cherries,  2  for  auri- 
culas, 10  for  tulips^  1  for  a  pine-apple,  1  for  peaches,  and  several  fixr 
potatoes,  cauliflowers,  cucumbers,  &c.  The  exhibition  was  enriched  by 
specimens  of  flowers  and  fruits  from  the  gardens  of  several  ladies  and  gentle- 
men in  the  neighbourhood.  Mrs.  Dealtry,  of  Lofrhouse-hall,  an  honorary 
member  and  patroness  of  the  society,  presented  the  meeting  with  some  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  wall-flowers,  of  delightful  fragrance,  and  of  rich  colour; 
also  a  dish  of  preserved  apples,  quite  plump,  and  in  ^ood  condition.  This 
lady  communicated  to  the  meeting,  througn  the  medium  of  the  chairman, 
her  mode  of  preserving  them,  which  was  highly  approved.  Fine  cucum- 
bers, erapes,  geraniums,  exotic  plants,  &c.  from  the  garden  of  the  Rev. 
J.  A.  Rhodes.  Lasiopetalum  quercifolium.  Cactus  grandiflorus,  &c.  Mr. 
Barnes  exhibited  a  drawing  of  grass-plots,  or  a  plan  for  laying  out  pleasure- 
grounds.  Mr.  Joseph  Perry,  artist  to  the  London  Horticultural  Societj',(?) 
who  intends  taking  up  his  residence  in  this  part  of  the  country,  exhibited  a 
variety  of  highly-finished  drawings  of  fruit,  for  which  a  prize  was  awarded 
—  (Leed*s  Mercury,  May  20.) 

We  should  feel  much  gratified  by  a  communication  from  Mrs.  Dealtiy  on 
her  mode  of  preserving  apples;  and  also  from  Mr.  Barnes,  with  his  plans 
for  laying  out  pleasure-grounds.  Our  readers^  we  are  sure,  will  second  oar 
wishes  on  these  sul^^ects. 

Tkejrsi  exkibihon  of  the  Hereford  Horticultural  Society  took  place 
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at  the  Shire-Hall  in  that  city  on  Tuesday^  May  35d.  On  a  table  in 
the  room  were  a  plate  of  remarkably  fine  strawberries,  Wilmot'g  superb ; 

large  and  fine  kidney  potatoes  from  New  Court  (the  Rev. I^iHy),  and 

a  plate  of  mushrooms  from  Sir  E.  Stanhope's  garden^  at  Longw'orth. 
P.  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Sugnas,  sent  four  sorts  of  apples,  in  such  excellent  pre- 
servation that  some  of  them  were  nearly  as  fresh  as  when  taken  from  the 
tree. 

American  Aloe,  A  superb  soecimen  flowered  in  September  last,  in  the 
gardens  of  E.  P.  Bastard,  Esq.,  M.  P.  at  Kitley,  Devonshire.  The  flower -stalk 
was  20  feet  high,  and  displayed  upwards  of  2000  flowers,  arranged  on 
whorls  of  horizontal  branches,  so  as  to  resemble  an  immense  candelabra. 
The  plant  is  110  years  old,  and  is  known  to  have  been  in  the  Kitley  gar- 
dens upwards  of  a  century. 

Zoological  Society,  A  prospectus  has  been  issued,  sanctioned  by  the 
most  respectable  names,  for  the  establishment  of  a  society  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  zoology  that  horticulture  does  to  botany,  'i'he  objects  are  to 
be  the  introduction  of  new  varieties,  breeds,  and  races  of  animals,  for  the 
purpose  of  domestication,  or  for  stocking  our  farm-yards,  woods,  plea- 
sure-grounds, and  wastes ;  with  the  establishment  of  a  general  zoological 
collection,  consisting  of  prepared  specimens  in  the  dilerent  classes  and 
orders,  so  as  to  afibrd  a  correct  view  of  the  animal  kingdom  at  large,  in  as 
complete  a  series  as  may  be  practicable,  and  at  the  same  time  point  out  the 
analogies  between  the  animals  already  domesticated  and  those  which  are 
similar  in  character,  upon  which  the  first  experiments  may  be  made. 

Cockles.  Some  naturalists  have  discovered,  between  Greta-bridge  and 
Darlington,  a  great  number  of  cockles,  of  the  species  which  live  in  salt 
water^  Cardium  edule,  living  at  the  bottom  of  deep  ditches  in  a  peat  moss. 
This  remarkable  fact  coincides  with  other  recent  observations,  in  proving 
that  a  number  of  salt-water  fish  will  also  live  in  fresh  water.  It  opens  a 
fine  source  of  improvement  to  such  as  have  pieces  of  water  in  their  parks, 
to  attempt  the  introduction  of  new  breeds  there.  Mr.  Bakewell,  m  his' 
entertaining  and  instructive  travels  in  the  Tarentaise,  has  already  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  naturalizing  several  species  of  foreign  fish. 

Salt.  From  several  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Bennet,  and  detailed  at  a 
late  meeting  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society,  it  appears  that  salt 
is  ^  not  so  valuable  as  a  manure,  as  in  maldng  the  com  ripen  earlier  than  it 
would  otherwise  do ;"  that  is,  it  is  not  a  manure  at  all,  but  merely  a  stimu- 
lant. 

Packing  Seeds  and  Plants  in  Foreign  Countries.  In  a  pamphlet  on  this 
subject,  prepared  byiMr.  Lindley  for  the  use  of  the  collectors  for  the  Horti- 
cultural society,  and  dated  1825,  the  following  information  is  given. 

1 .  Seeds.  In  cold  countries  dry  them  wdl,  wrap  them  in  dry  brown 
paper,  and  place  them  in  a  dry  and  airy  part  of  the  ship.  In  tropical  coun- 
tries keep  the  seed  in  the  vessels  or  jpods,  and  wrap  them  in  dry  paper ; 
but  clean  seeds  of  berries,  or  eatable  stone-fruits,  firom  their  pulp,  and 
wrap  them  in  paper,  unless  they  are  oily  or  resinous.  If  this  be  the  case, 
pack  them  in  clay.  Seeds  of  the  mango,  of  the  guttiferae^  magnoliaceaey 
8tercuhace9,  acorns,  and  walnuts,  may  be  thus  conveyed  from  hot  coun- 
tries much  better  than  bv  any  other  mode ;  or  sow  in  boxes  of  earth, 
**  Seeds  should  never  be  allowed  to  cross  the  equator,  because  the  extreme 
Immidity  and  heat  of  the  equinoctial  atmosphere  universally  proves  very 
destructive  to  their  v^etative  powers." 

2.  Cuttings  of  Fruit  Trees.  In  the  Winter  season  stick  Ihe  lower  ends  • 
into  a  potatoe,  or  liimp  of  well-tempered  moist  clay;  then  pack  in 
moss,  &c. 

3.  Bulbous  or  Tuherous^rooted  Plants.    Dry  them  till  all  the  moisture 
in  their  outer  coats  is  evaporated,  and  then  treat  them  much  in  the  same, 
way  as  seeds. 
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■*■  IM^gShvUmorH^rhaeemuPlaa*.  Plant  thetn  in  iquare  wnda 
bose^  Mitl  place  these  cloie  together  in  it  larger  box.  vitb  a  gUn  lid;  > 
de*cribedanclfigurecIiQ£nn/c.  o/'Gard.  (I140S.) 

5.  EpipliytiaU  Flantt.  Get  tbem  in  ai  large  and  old  mswet  n  podilE, 
•nd  puk  them  lcK»»dj  ia  mow,  in  boxei  lo  conitructed  that  the  pl>tt> 
may  be  raposed  to  a  free  admiMioa  of  air,  but  be  protected  fioin  the  «a. 
water.    Td  the  above  we  may  add. 

Aquatic  Pimdt.  Pack,  or  rather  plant  tbem,  loowl;  in  idom,  in  «  vokI 
open,  or  covered  with  a  nettiog  at  top,  and  coDtainiog  ioidc  w«t«r  nnda 
the  mou.  Sprinkle  the  mou  with  water  once  or  twice  a-day.  Id  thit  «aj 
we  brought  a  rare  aquatic  from  the  canal  of  the  BreotB,  near  VeniK  u 
nrit,  in  the  Autumn  of  1819. 

6.  ^jerimnu  ofPlanU.  Dry  between  leaves  of  common  brawn  npa ; 
or  for  tucb  plant*  aa  pinnies,  heathi,  and  for  Seshy-leaTed  ptaots  in  geoe- 
«1,  plunge  in  boiling  water  before  drying,  or  m^e  the  papen  in  whick 
they  are  laid  veiy  hot;  either  of  which  ptacticea  will  prevent  thexn  troat 
parung  from  their  vitality  so  intsularly  ai  to  l«ll  in  piece*  in  dryint  <w  *» 
*lowly  a*  to  render  the  operation  very  long  and  tedioui. 

7.  Spcaaunu  ofjhati.  Dried  fruit*  may  be  packed  a*  wed* ;  mcmleat 
*nei,  glaced  in  voiel*  filled  with  cheap  weak  tpirits. 


ofCapiula.  Dry  them  and  p^  them  caKfiiUy,  m  as  t» 
, tbeir  *hai)e. 

9.  ^leeiment  of  Vie  Woodt  ofConmercr.  Affix  thar  local  or  commercia] 
namo^  and  tiy  nad  accompany  them  by  itpecliiiena  of  the  leares,'flowcn, 
and  fruit  of  the  tree  from  which  they  were  obtained,  preaerved  or  packed 
aa  before  directed. 

Ornamental  Flower  PoU.  Mr.  Wilmot,  of  the  Lewi*ham  nuraerr,  is 
vetting  made  for  sale,  anumberof  ornamental  garden-pot*  and  ttant^  for 
the  more  choice  plant*  utuatly  placed  In  the  conipicuouB  pan*  of  lawn*. 
A  few  of  the  patterns  he  has  enabled  us  to  n^jom.  f  fie,  so.i  TTie 
colouristobeali^tfcwD.  "*^      ■* 


2^  Cmpremimo/nmier,  by  pats,  ng  plank*  between  roUer*,  has  lately 
been  made  thesubject  of  apatent.'  The  chief  object  is  it*^eservM^ 
from  dry  rot,  by  expe  mg  moi.tu«  and  cloring  the-int«*rice*.  »'"''*'™^ 
r^r^t  .  w  ;u   Y'  "^  T'L''  ^'^«*  "  '«™.  °«  the  authority  of 

3?^  ^  P?'''"; .'?  *'■*  '"""'  ""'"°«'  =»  Hyde  Park.    The  present  state^ 
ofthefimner  ha*  hitherto  been  the  opprobn'om  of  foreienerf  Vhn  h«e 

tntoTwht^hiff':«r'"""''"r";''^^">^^^^^ 

SK^'^  or.  h?  «'f''^t«"7.Io  team,  does  not  c:<ist  to  the  extent 

•Iteged.  -One  thing  we  cannot  avoid  noticing  here  ii,  that  the  single  tr^ 


lately  dotted  over  the  open  ^MoeB  nve  patinwtliout  thesU^btart  Njgundtp 
effect.  To  say  .that  they  are  in  bad  taste,  would  be  paying  thepa  a  oompb- 
meot— but  Uiey  duplay  po  tacte  whatever;  all  that  can  be  wid  ii^  taat 
tomebody  has  been  ordered  to  plant  a  Quqiber  of  nngle  trees,  and  that 
Bind^e  trees  have  been  planted  accordingly. 

Ten>»week  Stitdu^  A  ffefi^  immy  varieties  have  been  lately  raised 
in  Saxony  by  the  weavers,  and  other  m{M:xufiicturerB  and  tradesmen  there, 
who  seem  to  have  the  same  sort  of  taste  for  flowers  as  their  brethren  in 
Britain.  Mr.  L^h^  jiistpreiiented  us  with  plants  of  sixty  sorts,  with 
names ;  he  impor|s  the  leecfr  MUW^Uyt  end  consequently  these  fine  flowers 
will  soon  become  general, 

Dr,  Van  MarUm^  the  celebPMed  tiniveUer,  is  noiw  b  Ix>ndon.  Thougfi 
(^d  in  celebrity,  he  is  qviite  a  yi^m^  miw*  He  travelled  upwards  of  three 
years  in  the  Brazils  with  tbf  la^  Dr«  6pi;c,  and  has  pnce  published  a  learned 
■and  elabora^  worl,  in  two  4^l^rtQ  VQlnnep,  describi^  a  part  of  the  new 
plants  disco? ered,  exceecfiqg,  in  all,  9000  species.  Toe  present  king  of 
Bavaria  having  no  taste  A>r  bot^y,  hfis  left  Dr.  Mertiius  to  continue  the 
publication  ofthis  wo^k  f^  hi^  own  fxpences  and  we  are  sure  that  evenr 
man  who  has  a  jiut  notion  pf  thfl  value  of  science  would  vrish  to  have  such 
a  work^  from  such  an  author,  and  produced  under  such  circumstances^ 
in  his  library.  The  plates  ere  coloured*  vid  consist  not  only  of  figures  of 
plants,  many  of  which  are  of  great  singularity,  but  of  specimens  of  land- 
scape* and  general  soeneiy*  not  less  ioreign  to  European  ideas.  Whoever 
lias  read  the  first  volume  of  the  personal  narrative  of  Dr.  Spix  and  Dr. 
Martins,  translated  and  published  two  yean  ago,  cannot  but  feel  an  interest 
in  the  man  whose  extraordinary  thii^t  for  information  overcame  his  repug- 
nance to  that  most  horrid  of  Indian  drinks*  EiMsa ;  great  as  was  the  en- 
thusiasm of  "Dr.  Spix,  yet  he  could  not  conquer  his  aversion  to  the  horrible 
potion.  (See  SpC^t  mid  Martiuig  TraoeU^  vol.  1.  London,  8vo.;  and  Nova 
Genera  et  Speaet  Planiarum^  ^.  4>c.,  coUegU  et  dftcriptU  JPn.  C  F.  F.  ^ 
Jfor^iyfivols.  1.  and  9.  Munich,  4to.  18S6.) 


Abt,  III.    Scotland. 


CaMomem  HortkuUurd  Society  April  14,  The  competition  show  of 
auriculas  and  polyanthuses,  for  prizes  given  by  this  Society,  took  place 
In  the  Phyneians*  Hall,  and  several  premiums  were  awarded.  The 
namber  of  exhibitors,  ather  of  auriculas  or  polyanthuses,  for  the  sts^, 
was  considerably  smaller  than  in  some  former  years.  Polyanthuses, 
it  is  believed,  have  very  generally  suflered  much  during  the  past  Winter. 
The  seedling  auriculas  were  rather  numerous,  and  of  high  promise ;  some 
sent  by  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Newington  (and  which  w«re  necessarily  exduded 
from  competition,  on  account  of  that  gentleman  having  gained  the  medsl 
for  seedling  enriculas  in  1996},  were  r^arded  by  the  connoisseurs  as  fine 
flowers.  The  stage  polvanthuses  of  Mr.  Hately,  and  the  seedling  poly- 
anthuses jf  Messrs.  Didison  and  Co.^  were  also  much  admired.  A  collec- 
tion of  about  twenty  varieties  of  polyanthus  nardssus,  firom  the  open 
border  at  Bid,  formed  one  of  the  novdties  of  this  exhibition. 

At  Ute  meeting  of  thii  goeiety,  June  the  IjI,  the  best  eariy  mdon  pro- 
duced in  competition  was  a  rock  cantdope,  raised  by  Mr.  John  Macnaughton, 
gardener  to  Uolond  Wauohope  at  Edmoodstone  (a  meritorious  encoumger 
of  hortieultare  and  of  gardeners,  who  paid  ten  guineas  to  make  his  ^dener 
a  free  ordinary  member  of  this  Society) :  seed  sown  1st  March,  m  smaU 
pets;  kept  in  the  pin&pits  fit>r  15  days;  transplanted  l^h  March  into  a 
tw^ghtpit4toe(wo^aBondet6nefirame) ;  sal,  two  parts  loam-tarf  mould* 
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one  part  strong  clay,  one  part  rotten  dung,  one  part  [nt-cand,  all  ire8 
mixed. 

Two  parcels  of  ^pes  were  regarded  as  so  nearly  equal  in  merit  that 
the  committee  felt  it  rieht  to  award  two  medals ;  one  for  black  Hanibar;^^, 
raised  by  Mr.  Thomas  Inglis,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Ramsay  at  ^aro- 
ton ;  the  other,  for  Frontignac  grapes,  to  Mr.  Robert  Reid,  gardener  to  Sir 
Alexander  Keith,  Baronet,  of  Ravelstone. 

Several  baskets  of  early  peas  appeared,  and  all  of  them  were  of  good 

Sality.    Those  considered  best  were  of  the  early  frame  kind,  raised  by 
r.  James  Arklie,  gardener  to  William  Grant,  Esquire,  of  Congalton :  sowa 
26th  October,  at  the  bottom  of  a  south-aspected  wall,  with  a  little  light 
vegetable  mould  over  them  in  the  drill,  covered  with  a  few  spruce  brancSes 
in  time  of  hard  frost,  and  kept  close  to  the  wall  with  straw  ropes ;  two  pecks 
were  sent  to  the  high  commissioner's  table  on  18th  May,  the  first  prodoee. 
A  basket  of  Nash's  early  frame  were  too  ripe ;  thev  were  m>m  Mr.  AlexaD<ler 
Bisset,  gardener  to  Colonel  Smyth  of  MeUiven ;  be  had  had  dishes  for  near 
three  weeks  previous ;  his  practice  was  considered  so  eood  as  to  deserve  an 
extra  medal.    For  some  years  past  he  has  sown  in  January,  on  reversed 
sward  turfs,  laid  on  a  slkht  hot4>ed,  the  turfs  being  ten  inches  long  by  five 
broad;  in  March,  he  plants  out  the  entire  turfs,  with  the  young  peas 
growing  on  thetn,  whicn  thus  escape  any  check  from  transplanting.     (See 
Gard,  Mas.  127.) 

The  early  potatoes,  without  bottom  heat,  were  veiy  good.  The  iaigest, 
but  evidently  selected  tubers  from  many  plants,  were  raised  by  Mr.  Inglis, 
at  Bamton.    Some  raised  at  Dunrobin  in  Sutherland  excited  surprise. 

The  best  double  anemones  were  found  to  have  been  cultivated  by  Mr. 
William  Milne,  gardener  to  Gilbert  Innes,  Esq.,  of  Drum. 

Some  very  beautiful  purple  and  red  Brompton  stocks,  from  the  garden 
of  John  Leven,  Esq.,  Burntisland  (which  slopes  to  the  south,  and  is  washed 
by  the  sea,  while  it  is  sheltered  from  the  north),  were  much  admired ;  aod 
an  uncommonly  luxurious|pIant  of  ten-week  stock,  about  six  feet  in  circum- 
ference, from  the  garden  at  Barnton,  excited  general  admiration.  Several 
members  were  elected. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bosc,  the  celebrated  Director  of 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  kindly  engag^g  to  fulfil  the  intentions  of  the  late 
Professor  Thouin,  to  send  grsdb,  plants,  &c.  to  the  experimental  garden  at 
Edinburgh,  and  liberally  ofiering  to  add  such  novelties  as  can  be  spared 
from  the  magnificent  collection  under  his  charge.  {Com.  hy  the  Secretary,^ 

Caledonian  Sodet^s  Garden.  The  ground-work  is  nearly  completed,  and 
also  the  gardener's  house ;  and  preparations  are  making  for  erecting  two 
hot-houses. 

The  Melon  Strawberry,  This  is  a  seedling,  raised  at  Aberdeen,  and  which 
has  been  declared  by  Dr.  Dyce,  of  that  citv,  to  be  the  "  finest  variety  in 
existence."  "  The  si^  and  shape  of  this  miit  in  a  great  measure  resemble 
the  roseberry,  but  rather  larger ;  the  colour  is  very  dark,  the  flavour  ex- 
quisite,' and  the  plant  is  an  abundant  bearer  and  forces  well."  The  above 
description,  together  with  two  or  three  plants,  were  sent  to  Messrs.  Malcolm 
and  Gray,  of  the  Kensington  Nursery,  m  the  brining  of  May  last,  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Diack,  Secretary  to  the  Aberdeen  Horticultural  Society.  We 
have  tasted  in  .Mr.  Groom's  garden,  Walworth  (page  351. \  what  are  there 
called  Diack's  No.  1.  and  No.  2.,  which  are  excellent  strawberries,  and  great 
bearers. 

Dumfries  Horticultural  Society  and  Garden.  Letter  from  the  Secie* 
tary,  William  Grierson,  Esquire.  —  ^  Dear  Sir:  In  the  last  number  of 
your  Magazine,  I  observed  your  remarks  on  the  Dumfries  and  (jfalloway 
Horticultural  Society,  which  are  so  frur  veiy  well,  with  the  exceptioa 
to  your  concluding  opinion  respecting  the  experimental^  carden ;  whid), 
I  fear,  may  damp  the   patronage  to  it,  if  not  fiustrate'ue  object  alto- 
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gether.  The  project  has  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  London 
Bnd  Edinburgh  Societies ;  and,  from  the  local  situation  of  Dumfries,  it 
has  been  considered  as  a  very  proper  place  for  the  formation  of  such  a 
garden.  We  never  contemplated  an  establishment  of  an  extent  to  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  London  or  Edinburgh ;  but  one  on  a  limited  scale, 
rather  as  a  branch  of  these  parent  institutions ;  and  as  a  medium  to  disse- 
minate improvements  in  our  immediate  district,  and  to  induce  a  spirit  of 
emulation  amongst  gentlemen  and  their  gardeners  all  over  the  country. 
Such,  I  have  little  doubt,  would  be  the  result  of  an  experimental  garden ; 
and  it  might  also  prove  a  school  from  which  the  gardeners  in-  the  district 
would  derive  much  advantage.  We  are  removed  at  a  great  distance  from 
London,  and  72  miles  firom  Edinburgh ;  so  that  comparatively  few  of  us 
know  any  thing  of  what  is  going  on  at  these  places ;  besides  the  probable 
utility,  asapubuc  ornament,  and  combining  a  rational  gratification,  it  deserves 
encouragement.  Among  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  of  no  inconsiderable 
population,  such  as  Dumfries,  there  must  be  many  who  have  a  taste  for 
the  cultivation  of  plants,  but  possess  not  the  advanj^ge  of  a  garden  of  their 
own ;  even  in  that  view  it  might  prove  of  importance ;  but  as  to  proving 
the  cause  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Society  that  set  it  agoing,  with  due 
deference  to  your  opinion,  I  cannot  see  how  that  inference  can  be  drawn ; 
since  experience  has  not  furnished  any  example,  for  it  is  unknown  to  me, 
that  any  provincial  garden  has  ever  yet  been  formed.    I  am,  &c. 

Dumfries,  April  7.  **  W.  Gbiebbon.'* 
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HorHctdtural  Society  of  Irelandy  April  nth.  At  the  annual  spring  show 
of  flowers  3  prizes  were  dven  for  men-edged  auriculas,  7  for  grev*  edged, 
3  for  white-eciffed,  2  for  seli-coloured  or  non-variegated  sorts,  and  s  for  seed- 
lings. For  polyanthuses  5  prizes  were  given ;  for  red  hyacinths  2,  for  blue  2, 
for  white  4,  and  3  for  yellow.  A  first,  second,  and  third  prize  were  given 
for  6  pots  of  exotics  f  4  prizes  were  given  for  broccoli,  2  for  apples,  2  for 
pears,  and  2  for  cucumbers.  The  judges  were,  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  and 
fifteen  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  with  four  nurserymen,  ahd  Mr. 
Mackay,  the  curator  of  the  Trinity  garden.  We  regret  that  the  names 
of  the  particular  varieties  of  flowers,  fruits,  &c.  are  not  given  in  the 
advertisement,  as  it  prevents  great  part  of  the  benefit  which  would  result 
to  practical  men.  For  instance,  it  would  have  been  of  some  use  to  many 
in  Ireland  to  know  what  sorts  of  pears  and  apples  will  keep  to  the  middle 
of  April. 

May  1.  The  committee  met,  and  awarded  varioa»  premhims  for  peaches, 
grapes,  melons,  peas,  turnips,  and  cauliflowers. 

Farming  Society  of  Ireland,  April,  Bth. — His  excellency  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, patron  of  the  Society,  was  good  enough  to  send  to  the  Directors 
some  specimens  of  Indian  agricultural  seeds,  for  the  purpose  of  experiment 
as  to  their  cultivation  in  this  climate.  Mr.  Synge  sent  in  an  improved 
model  of  his  fiirze-bruiser,  worked  off  his  thresning-mill,  and  with  the 
labour  of  two  men,  supplying  17  horses  and  14  cows  with  wholesome  food, 
at  Id.  per  bushel,  or  about  4d.  per  day  for  each  animal.  (Irish  Farmer^ 
Journal,) 

Mulberry  Trees,  .The  company  for  the  promotion  of  silk  in  Ireland 
have  given  instructions  to  their  agent,  Mr.  George  Wade  Foott,  to  accom- 
modate any  gentleman  of  landed  property  with  such  a  number  of  the  trees 
as  he  may  have  occasion  for,  charging  them  only  the  first  cost,  which,  we 
understand,  is  but  4d  each.  An  opportunitv  will,  therefore,  be  afforded 
to  gentlemen  for  supplying  themselves  by  the  cargo  of  the  Esther  with 
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itoofioo  treat,  which  are  dafly  wqwctad.  A  parcel  of  mulbeny-eeed  b 
expected  on  board  the  Esther,  and  Mr.  Foott  has  direcdoiis  to  gire  i 
geatlemen  as  may  wish  for  it  a  sufficieot  quantity  for  sowing;  the  company 
liberally  intending  to  benefit  the  country  at  large,  by  the  general  iDtroaac- 
tion  of  the  silk  manufiBu;ture. —  (Cork  ComtUuHon^  April  IsQ 

CuUwaiiim  of  the  Grape.  Towards  the  dote  of  last  year  all  the  Iiirii 
newspapers  noticed  the  singuUur  success  which  for  five  vears  has  rewarded 
the  exertions  of  Mr.  John  Pender^t,  in  cultivating  uuige  cropa  of  wefl 
ripened  grapes  in  the  open  air,  without  any  artificial  heat  whatever^  at 
Innistionge.  Mr.  Pendeigast  u  now  so  fiiliy  persuaded  of  the  practical 
bility  of  producing  abunc&nt  crops  of  this  much  esteemed  fhiit  in  warm 
situations  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  trained  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  by  an  improvea  system  of  culture,  and  the  natural  influence  of  the 
sun  alone,  that  he  is  propagating  plants  from  these  very  prolific  vinefl^  to 
stock  a  piece  of  ground  containing  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  whidi  he 
means  to  train  in  the  continental  style.  Judging  from  what  be  has  alreiwiy 
exnerienced,  of  these  vines  being  capable  of  doing  in  the  cnen  air,  he 
calculates  that  this  quarter  of  an  acre,  so  planted,  will  leave  him  a  verj 
considerable  sum  in  three  years,  besides  paying  ^und  rent,  and  eveiy 
other  expence.  —  {Dublin  JSvening  Post,) 

Lectures  on  Botany  at  Belfast^  Doctor  Drummond  is  now  deliverii^ 
at  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution  a  course  of  lectures  on  such  wild 
^den  plants  as  may  be  found  in  flower,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bellast; 
in  which  he  explains  their  botanical  characters,  their  historjr  and  uses,  and 
the  general  principles  of  Linnsan  botany.  The  above-mentioned  course  ts 
attended  principally  by  ladies,  of  whom  between  forty  and  fifty  attend 
r^ularly  and  zealously.  At  the  solicitation  of  a  number  of  young  men 
whose  avocations  in  business  prevent  their  attendance  on  a  mid-day  class, 
Pr.  Drummond  has  a  morning  class  on  the  same  days  at  eight  o'clock, 
which  is  attended  by  twenty  members,  a  number  perhaps  as  great  as  ooold 
reasonably  be  expected,  consideriiw  that  this  is  the  second  course  of 
botanv  ever  given  in  Belfast;  that  there  is  no  botanic  garden ;  and  that  a 
taste  for  the  science  has  been  little  cultivated  or  encoun^ed. 
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Hort,  Soc.  April  4.  Communications  were  read  on  propagating 
on  growing  the  pine-apple  without  the  ^id  of  bottom-heat ;  and  one  by  Mr. 
A.  Stewart,  gardener  at  Valleyfield,  accompanied  with  a  drawing,  (Jig.  61.) 
on  a  neat  method  of  ^ning  espalier  trees.    The  articles  exhibitea  were 


some  varieties  of  the  CameHia  iapomcaj  and  the  double  yellow  rosa 
Banksia,  with  small  bright  yellow  flowers,  m)m  the  garden  of  the  Society ; 
eighty-four  sorts  of  apples,  in  good  preservation,  from  Mr.  Ronalds,  of 
Brentford;  some Colmar  and  Bpnchretien  pc^;  tart  rhubarb ;  a  double- 
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flowering  plum  from  the  ble  of  Wight ;  and  Bome  fruit  of  the  Glychrofma 
citrifblia  n*om  the  garden  of  the  Society.  This  fruit  has  a  sweetish  taste, 
and  resembles  that  of  the  white  or  amber  currant  in  appearance.  There 
were  likewise  exhibited  a  map  of  the  island  of  St.  Michael's^  and  a  drawiqg 
of  a  proliferous-headed  Chinese  pine-apple. 

April  18.  A  paper  by  the  president  was  read  on  pears.  Mr.  Knight  bad 
besun  so  early  as  1810  to  impr^nate  the  blossoms  of  the  swan's  egg  with 
diferent  varieties  of  the  finer  French  pears,  with  a  view  of  producing  some 
new  and  improved  sorts,  which  might  be  ^wn  as  standards  and  espaliers. 
A  number  ot  the  seedlings  having  now  iruited,  a  few  were  selectee!  whidi 
appeared  to  have  all  the  nardiness  of  the  swan's  egg,  with  some  of  the  high 
flavour  of  the  French  sorts.  Mr.  Knight  thinks  these  maybe  advantageousiv 
introduced  into  general  cultivation ;  but  as  the  first  year's  fruits  of  a  seed- 
ling are  not  always  a  fair  sample  of  what  the  tree  will  ultimately  produce, 
he  is  unwilling  to  recommend  them  till  they  have  been  farther  tried ;  and 
in  order  that  they  may  be  compared  with  other  sorts  in  the  garden  of  the 
Society  he  has  sent  grafts,  &c  The  articles  exhibited  were,  a  fine  speci- 
men of  what  is  called  Rhododendron  fragrans,  from  ihe  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Chandler  and  Buckingham,  elsewhere  noticed  by  us,  as  a  hy- 
brid, between  Azalia  pontica  and  Rhododendron  ponticum,  in  which  the 
habit  and  general  appearance  of  the  latter  are  united  with  the  fra^nce  of 
the  former.  Two  other  seedling  Rhododendrons,  with  the  prevailing  cha- 
racter of  R.  Catawbiense,  were  exhibited  by  the  same  cultivators ;  a  fine 
specimen  of  Oncidium  altissimum,  an  epyphyte,  with  a  raceme  of  brownish 
nowers  above  a  yard  long,  from  the  gardeu  of  the  Society ;  some  sea-c^e, 
and  tart  rhubarb  (R.  hybridum)  very  stroi^ ;  some  aspan^s;  three  sorts 
of  forced  strawberries,  also  from  the  Society's* garden;  flo|wen  of  Thun- 
bergia  alata,  yellow  and  very  fragrant,  alto  from  the  garden  of  Robert 
Barclay,  Esq.  It  was  observed  by  the  secretary,  respecting  the  asparagui^ 
that  seeds  from  different  parts  of  Britain  and  the  Continent  were  in  culti- 
vation in  the  ^den,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  there  really  were 
different  varieties  of  that  vegetable,  and  that  as  far  as  the  experiment  had 

gone  the  conclusion  seemed  to  be  in  the  negative.    The  asparagus  is  less 
able  to  sport  than  most  plants  which  have  been  in  high  cultivation,  and 
nearly  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  sea-cale. 

A  blossom  was  exhibited  of  a  new  species  of  Camellia,  named  C.  Raw- 
siana,  recently  imported  firom  China  bv  Thos.  Carey  Palmer,  Eso.  of 
Bromley.  It  was  ot  a  deep  crimson  red  colour,  double,  with  tufted  petals  in 
the  centre;  but  the  specinc  difference  between  this  species  and  C.  Japonic^ 
did  not  appear  obvious  in  the  general  view.  A  specimen  of  woollen  netting, 
,  for  protectins  wall-trees,  was  exhibited  by  Sir  RobL  Vaughan ;  it  can  h% 
produced  in  North  Wales  for  five-pence  a  square  yard.  Some  early  Chas- 
selas  and  black  Hamburgh  grapes,  orange  and  Bton^pippen,and  Beachamwell 
apples  and  Bonchretien  pears  were  exhibited  and  tasted.  The  seeds  dis- 
tributed at  this  and  the  former  meeting  were,  mountain  pink,  CEnothera 
tetraptera,  red-fleshed  Malta  melon,  celeriac,  white  splid  cellery,  vestia 
Ivcioides,  snake  melon,  and  wheat  of  the  kind  from  the  straw  of  which 
Leghorn  hats  are  made. 

Among  the  books  presented  was  one  by  Geoi^  Bangley,  Esq.  containing 
representations  of  plants  worked  in  silk.  But  wha^  attracted  more  attention 
than  any  thing  else  exhibited,  were  three  imitations  of  plants,,  in  wax,  by  a 
French  artist,  M.  Montaban,  mtificial  flower-maker*  225.  Piccadilly;  two 
of  the  plants  were  Camellias  in  pots,  with  double  flowers^  and  the  third 
was  a  small  orange-tree,  with  fruit  and  flowers.  The  imitation  of  the  leaves 
and  flowers  was  so  perfect,  that  they  would  have  been  taken  for  realities, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  stems  and  the  imitation  of  mould  in  the  pots, 
neither  of  which  was  at  all  equal  to  the  other  parts. 
May  2,  Among  the  books  presented  were  the  Booi  Jwrdioier  fol*  18S6, 
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which  we  shall  review  in  a  future  N  umber,  and  a  Number  of  a  work  on  the  ran 
plants  of  the  garden  of  Geneva.  There  was  also  a  large  drawin?  of  a  monstrous 
pine-apple,  which  had  grown  in  the  West  Indies,  the  top  of  vmich  had  spread 
out  into  a  sort  of  cock's  comb  shape,  about  two  feet  long,  edged  with  various 
crowns.  The  articles  exhibited  were,  seven  varieties  of  double  wail-flower,  of 
different  shades  of  colour,  from  light  yellow  to  blood  red ;  double  and  sin^e 
tulips  of  different  sorts ;  and  one  flower  from  a  root  brought  from  Persia, 
black  bottomed  with  red  and  white  petals,  sharp  pointed,  pretty,  but  the 
very  reverse  of  a  florist's  flower ;  two  varieties  of  paeony,  smgle,  or  semi- 
double,  and  both  of  pale  colours;  flowers  of  Rioes  aurcum,  or  yellow- 
flowered  currant,  with  fine  flossy  leaves,  a  plant  now  common  in  the  nur- 
series, and  which  is  in  fruit  at  Kew;   the  fruit    said  to  be   excellent; 
a  flower    of  Calceolaria   formosa,    a    plant    rather    difficult   to   keep ; 
flowers  of  Glycine  sinensis,  which  the  secretary  observed  was   one  of 
the  handsomest  plants  hitherto  introduced  from  China,  perfectly  hardy, 
and  flowering  twice  a  year,  in  Spring  and  Autumn ;  double  yellow  rosa 
Banksia,  from  the  open  wall  of  the  Society's  garden,  where  it  is  now  thickly 
covered  with  flowers ;    double-blossomed  whin,  a  varietj*  of  Ulex  £uro- 
paeus,  found  a  few  years  ago  in  Devonshire,  a  most  ornamental  shrub,  of 
the  easiest  culture ;  a  plant  of  a  new  variety  of  Azalia  Indica  (var.  Phcenida) 
with  large  purple  flowers :  it  was  imported  by  the  Society  about  a  year  ago,  and 
bthe  fourth  variety  of  that  elegant  plant  now  in  the  country.  The  following 
fruits  were  tasted ;  Bostock,  Scarlet,  King's  seedling,  and  Koseberry  straw- 
berries ;  Marseilles  figs,  grown  in  pots,  and  treated  in  Mr. Knight's  manna*, 
{Eneyc.  of  Gard.  §  Jl  61 .)  fi-om  the  garden  of  the  Society ;  loquats  grow^n  in 
the  hothouse  ofLordPo  wis,  and  said  to  be  a  distinct  variety  from  that  comnaon 
about  London ;   indeed,  the  loquat  beingfrequently  raised  from  seed^  the 
varieties  iii  the  gardens  are  numerous.    The  fruit  was  rather  acid,  and,  to 
our  taste,  far  inferior  to  any  common  plum ;  ripened  in  Summer  they  would 
most  likely  have  a  better  flavour.  The  Sweeny  nonpareil,  and  stone-pipoiD* 
were  in  good  condition ;  and  some  black  Hamburgh  grapes,  grown  by  Mr. 
Andrews  of  Vauxhall,  had  a  very  good  flavour.   An  unnamed  pine-apple, 
grown  by  Charles  Gomand  Cooke,  Esq.  was  also  very  good ;  it  was  rather 
above  middle    size,  and  conical   shaped.    Two  oranges,  imported   from 
China  were  exhibited,  the  one  large  and  flat,  the  other  small  and  round, 
and  both  of  a  dirty  brown  colour  from  long  keeping.  Some  potatoes  were 
shown  which  had  grown  in  the  open  ground  in  tne  neighbourhood  of  Pen- 
zance, but  under  what  circumstances  of  culture,  locality,  or  variety,  was 
not  mentioned;  the  tubers  were  oblong,  and  seemingly  mature;  they  were 
sent  by  Mr.  John  Eddison  of  Penzance,  from  whom,  if  he  should  see  this, 
we  should  be  glad  of  some  particulars  respecting  them ;  for,  though  the 
climate  of  Penzance  is  much  warmer  than  about  London,  yet  the  variety 
may  have  peculiar  properties,  which  may  render  it  valuable  for  any  cli- 
mate.   Somo  fine  heads  of  Cape  broccoli  were  presented  by  Mr.  James 
Dann,  which  one  ^dener  oresent  called  dwarf  Danish,  and  another  Si- 
berian broccoli.     The  seeds  distributed  were  rampion,  and  curled,  and 
early  knob  celery.    No  papers  were  read.    Our  much  respected  president 
was  in  the  chair,  and    announced    that  on  the   anniversary  the  same 
officers  had  been  re-elected.    The  dinner  of  the  Society,  we  understand, 
was  but  thinly  attended,  and  no  exhibition  was  made  of  the  dessert,  as  in 
former  years.     We    regret   the  want  of  the  dessert,    as  we  think  the 
sight  of  that  as  well  calculated  to  promote  a  taste  for  horticulture,  as  any 
part  of  the  Society's  transactions. 

Afoy  16.  The  communications  read  were,  on  acclimating  tender  herba- 
ceous plants  and  shrubs ;  on  the  treatment  of  melons  and  cucumbers  ;  on 
inetreatment  of  the  vine;  and  on  a  compost  for  the  pine-apple. 

^me  black  Hamburgh  and  sweet*water  grapes,  some  strawberries^ 
some  npe  figs,  and  a  Ripley  queen  pine  were. exhibited  and  tasted.    The 
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secretary  observed  that  the  bitter  was  a  veiy  distinct  sort  of  pine  to  that  com- 
^  monly  called  the  Ripley,  and  indeed  it  differed  little  in  external  appearance 
from  the  old  queen  pine.  Specimens  in  flower  of  the  following  plants 
irrere  exhibited:  Yellow-flowered  and  white-flowered  rosaBanksia;  the 
three-leaved  China  rose,  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Cheroke  rose,  Rosa  sinica ;  Pypis  grandiflora ;  Pyrus  floribunda ;  Genista 
decumbens;  Spartium  scoparium  and  spinosum;  Oncidium  humiliim; 
Pancratium  illyricum;  Cytisus  puipureus  and  supinus;  four  sorts  of 
wall-flower,  and  various  sorts  of  tulips  and  paeonies ;  but  the  most  con« 
apicuous  object  was  a  specimen  oi  the  darolinea  insignis,  from  the 
stove  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  a  fine  plant  from  the  Spanish  West  Indies. ' 

June  6th,  The  first  paper  read  was  on  the  cultivation  of  plants  in  live 
moss  by 'Mr.  Sweet,  gardener  at  Biel,  Haddin^onshire.  Mr.  S.  collects 
plants  of  sphagnum  and  other  mosses,  sometimes  paring  off*  a  little  of 
the  surface  in  which  they  grow,  and  mixing  it  with  them.  In  pots  of 
this  mixture,  Mr.  S.  finds  marsh  plants,  such  as  canna,  hydrangea, 
and  a  great  many  other  genera,  grow  remarkably  well ;  bulbs  did  not 
succeed  very  well  m  it,  though  crocus  flowered  fi-eely ;  cuttings,  such  as  those 
of  aucuba,  and  other  genera,  struck  root  in  it.  The  advantages  of  this 
mode  of  culture  are  said  to  be  neatness  of  appearance  and  no  crumbling 
of  earth  and  dirt  in  moving  the  pots,  watering  the  plants,  or  turning  out 
the  balls  to  examine  the  roots.  A  similar  practice  has  been  carried  to  a 
certain  extent,  by  Mr.  Sweet,  Mr.  Shepherd  of  Liverpool,  and  especially 
by  our  much -esteemed  correspondent  Mr.  Archibald.    (See  p.  255.) 

The  next  paper  was  on  the  different  varieties  of  the  tree  Fteonia,  by 
the  Secretaiy;  and  the  last  on  the  infancy  of  vegetation,  by  a  foreign 
writer. 

The  articles  exhibited  were,  Vanack  cabbage,  P&Bonia  albiflora  Whitlejji, 
Rosa  Boursault,  various  double  Scotch  roses,  twenty-three  varieties 
of  Azalia  pontica,  and  above  twelve  species  and  varieties  of  Rhododen- 
dron, by  Mr.  Lee;  eight  species  of  iris;  six  varieties  of  Viola  tricolor; 
Drummond*s  thoraless  rose,  which  has  been  in  flower  for  a  month ; 
double  scarlet  anemones;  double  garden  ranunculuses;  the  yellow  Scotch 
rose,  from  a  plant  obtained  last  year  from  Paris ;  Lonicera  flava,  &c.  from  the 
garden  of  the  Society;  Gloriosa  superba,  fi'om  Sir  Charles  Hulse;  Brassia 
caudata,  Quisqualis  Indica,  Zephyranthus  grandiflora,  the  Sir  Abraham 
Hume  geranium,  and  some  other  geraniums  and  plants,  by  different 
individuals. 

The  fruits  tasted  were,  a  queen  pine,  some  peaches  and  nectarines,  cher- 
ries and  strawberries,  and  a  fruit  of  Aanthochymus  pictorius,from  the  garden 
of  Mrs.  Beaumont  at  Bretton  Hall,  beinff  the  first  time  the  plant  has 
ripened  its  fruit  in  this  country.  It  had  an  acid  taste,  by  no  means 
agreeable. 

A  thrust-hoe  was  exhibited  b^  Mr.  Knight  of  Clapton ;  it  cUflers  from  the 
common  Dutch  or  thrust-hoe  m  having     .^....^^^  bS4 

a  sharp  ed^e  benind  as  well  as  before, 
and  in  having  the  edge  of  the  fore-part 
of  apintedform  (in  the  way  of^.  62.). 
Mr.  Knight  has  very  properly  instructed 
and  authorized  a  respectable  manufacturer  to  introduce  them  for  general 
sale.    The  seeds  given  away  were  yellow  savoy,  and  green  chard  beet. 
The  following  notice  was  read  by  one  of  the  .secretaries  : 
Sale  of  Garden  Produce. — "The  Committee  have  directed  that  in  future  all 
such  fruits  and  choice  esculent  vegetables  as  shall  remain  at  the  Garden  after 
thesupply  ofspecimens  for  examples,  and  for  exhibition  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Socicty,8hall  be  disposed  of  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Society,  or  to  persons  recom- 
inendedhythem,in  the  following  manner:  —  A  list  of  such  articles  as  can  be 
diipotedof,  with  moderate  prices  for  the  same  annexed,  shall  be  sent  duly 
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to  the  lodet/s  hoate  Irom  tfie  Garden,  for  the  itupectioa  of  ffae  Pdlov^ 
ofthe  Society,  or  penons  sathoriied  by  them,  who  shall  be  at  19>erty  to 
orda"  anr  of  the  articles  on  the  list  for  the  next,  or  next  but  one  sue- 
ceecSittday,  and  which  articles  shall  be  sent  up  to  Rmnt  Street  by  elevea 
o  clock  on  the  day  fixed,  and  shall  be  forthwith  deUTcred  at  the  boiee 
in  London  of  the  person  ordering  the  same.  Pteyment  to  be  made  at  the 
tuneofdelrrcry.'* 

It  was  obserred  by  the  Secretary  that  it  was  not  mtended  bj  this 
tneasura  to  injure  the  matl^et-gardeners ;  but  merely  to  enable  membefs 
ofthe  Society,  and  their  friends,  to  taste  fruits  and  other  garvfen  artidei 
more  correctlynamed  than  riiey  generally  arc  in  die  public  market. 
^^  ^^j  •    *  P™cipal  papers  read  were  a  report  on  the  planti  #lnch 
Mi^Anommdjn  the  earden  of  thfe  Society  during  the  by^pastyear;  one 
on  Glyone  Smensis,  by  Mr.  Sabme ;  and  one  on  the  clubbing  of  cidAages^ 
^rMr.  Thomas  Blake,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Butts,  at  Kensmgton.    AnN»  the 
books  presented  were  a  volume  of  the  American  Farmer,  and  one  of  tfec 
Memoirs  of  die  Agricultural  Society  of  New  York.    TTie  flowers  on  the 
table  coonsted  of  a  fine  collection  of  roses,  from  Mr.  Lee;  two  blotfaooa 
off  MMTJolia  macfophylla,  from  the  carden  of  H.  Grar,  Esq..  of  Harringiiy, 
near  Highgate ;  the  plant  there,  and  that  at  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's,  at 
Uuswick,  bemg  the  only  plants  near  London  that  hare  yet  flowered.     Tlie 
Ujaves  and  flowers  are  much  larger  than  those  of  any  ofthe  other  Magno- 
lias ;  the  flowers  white,  with  a  slijght  degree  of  sickly  odour.    A  collection 
of  ranunculuses,  some  paeonies^  Ixora  rubra  and  cocdnea,  Rosa  Grevillea, 
tte  Champniy  rose,  a  variety  like  It  Noisette,  and  Lonicere  flexuosa, 
from  the  ^den  of  the  Society.    Rosa  GreviHea  is  aTariety  of  R,  midti- 
flora,  and  m  a  single  faciculus  of  flowers  are  roses  of  every  shade  of  purpl^ 
from  white  to  the  darkest  tint;  it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  ^Imibing 
toses.     Lonicera  flexuosa,  though  often  kept  in  green-honses,  seenw  to  be 
as  ftiffdyasthe  common  honeysuckle,  which  it  greatly  exceeds  in  fragrtfice^ 
and  fn  abundance  of  blossoms.    These  two  roses,  and  this  hon^-suckle, 
and  also  Lonicera  Japonica,  deserve  a  place  in  every  garden.    A  fine  col- 
lection of  pinks  was  presented  by  Mr.  fiogg  of  P&d<fington,  and  floi^ers  of 
Lactus  speciosusimus  from  Mrs.  Beaumont;  Lilhim  longiflorum,  from  €tte 
garden  of  the  Soaety;  and  some  azaleas  by  diflerent  mdividuals.  The  oiltf 
cuhnary  vegetable  on  the  table  was  mountain  s^rfnage,  seven  varieties,  froi« 
^e  garden  of  the  Society.    This  is  the  sort  of  spinLe  in  general  ute  rotiiid 
rans,  and  dewrves,  m  our  opinion,  to  be  more  generally  cultivated  in  this 
country  as  a  Summer  spmage ;  its  leaves,  whicffft  produces  in  abondance 
on  stems  sometunes  six  feet  high,  being  as  succulent  in  Summer  as  those  of 
fiZ°lS^  'PS'^J't  'S  ^'°**^-    r"^  "^^  ^7  sorts  of  strawlierrietf 
M^^tT^fV^^u''^'^^^^  ^""^  riso  a  new  seedling,  raised  hf 
Kl^^Zi^J''"^^  Green,  from  the  common  pine  impr^ated  ^ 
h^^^^^'-    ^^  'r  '*  '"^  ^^'  ^'  ««^«  ^^  dayslgo;  i£  Is  a 
u^.'I^\'  m  general  appearance  like  t&e  pine;  harfy, a  irr«t  better > 
and  considered  high  flavour^    Mr.  K.  mteSds  to  briigT^t  aS5 

^^t::^^^''"''' "  ^  ^'  "^^^  ^^'^^  ~  -^y  plants  «hfS!; 

house  nJ«^5fl^*  department,  we  observed  a  handsome  r«m  of  ereea- 
edTante Sr/  *°  V?!^^5gh,  plunged  in  the  soil,  with  l^pote  f^ 
»ian  Sn r«S3X  im^^^^^  They  are  diieflrAu^ala- 

rees  of  haS^VS,?*"^^^  to  prove  their  companrtive  de- 

Wght  be adowSll; J^*'  **  ""7  "^^  P*^  ^^  "  exceedingly  gbbd,  and 
finite  .peSS^a?^^„^ST$^  "PO"»  «»r X^^e  gardens.  A^l^oft  rf 
lationshV  bordeiS?  a^  ™l5^'  ^?L  f^»?^?/  ^^^  ^^^^  «  n«*^»rid  re- 

«  ma  cfnna  tickets,  as  m  Mr.  Boursanlt's  garden  m  Ptois| 
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or  Mn.  Beaumont's  cooflenntoiy  at  Bretton  Hall,  would  form  an  eaqr  and 
asreeabie  source,  for  ladies  to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  botany. 
There  is  nothing,  indeed,  more  condudve  to  this  taste,  than  placing  the 
names  of  plants  upon  or  beside  them,  in  conspicuous,  but  not  obtrusive 
labels  or  tallies.  We  regret  that  this  is  not  done  m  the  arboretum  at  Kew,  and 
we  hope  it  will  ultimately  be  adopted  in  everj  department  of  the  Chiswick 
garden.  The  mere  circumstance  of  seeing  and  reading  these  names,  by  at- 
tracting attention  and  exciting  curiosity,  eiyes  rise  to  a  taste  for  plants ; 
it  u,  therefore,  desirable  that  public  bodies  should  use  the  means  of 
originatmg  and  promoting  a  taste  so  agreeable,  peaceful,  and  useful. 

We  pass  orer  many  thin^  of  interest,  to  notice  three  beautiful  epyphjrtes, 
Calathea  veratrifolia,  Oncidium  humilum  and  flexuosum ;  and  three  fine 
aquati<»,  Eulophia  gracilis,  Pontaderia  cordata,and  Limnocarpus  plumerii,  in 
flower  in  the  hot-house.  The  plants  are  in  their  usual  excellent  condition, 
beine  abundantiy  supplied  with  heat  and  moisture ;  the  paths  were  literally 
flooded.  The  Australasian  bees  hare  unfortunately  died  during  the  last 
Winter. 

In  the  experimental  garden  of  the  fruit  department,  the  principal  thing 
worthy  of  notice  is  the  vigour  of  the  pine  plants,  of  which  tnere  are  some 
new  and  apparently  distinct  varieties  from  Sierra  Leone,  selected  by  Mr. 
George  Don,  when  botanizing  in  that  colony.  In  one  pit,  Trapa  natans, 
Scirpus  tuberosus,  and  the  water  chestnut,  are  planted  in  cisterns  of  mud  and 
water,  with  a  view  to  their  cultivation  as  esculents ;  and  the^ruit  of  Passi- 
flora  edulis  has  attained  a  considerable  size  on  the  back  wall.  The  difier- 
ent  descriptions  of  pits  erected  in  this  department  are  well  deserving  of  at« 
tention,  and  will  be  particularly  noticed  on  a  future  occasion.  No  article 
of  garden-culture  seems  n^lected ;  we  observed  finochia  planted  in  trendies, 
in  the  manner  of  celery,  in  order  to  be  blanched  by  euthing  up,  as  prac- 
tised in  Italy. 

In  the  kitchen-garden,  celery  is  already  planted  out.  In  the  orchard 
the  strawberries  are  in  bloom,  and  in  some  places  beginning  to  suffer  fix>m 
the  dry  weather.  The  peaches,  and  other  wall  friiit,  have  set  well ;  partiy 
by  having  been  protected  by  a  wooden  copping,  and  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  application  of  canvass  netting.  In  the  flower  garden,  some  phloxes, 
pseonies,  narcissi,  Muscaria  comosa  and  monstrosus,  some  tulips,  wall- 
flowers, and  stocks,  and  a  few  border  perennials,  are  the  chief  articles  in 
flower.  A  number  of  the  psony  blossoms  having  been  fecundated  by  art, 
are  tied  up  in  gauze  to  exclude  bees  and  other  insects.  In  the  orchard 
some  strawberries  are  similarly  treated. 

In  the  arboretum  nothing  struck  us  as  deserting  particular  remark,  un- 
less it  be  worth  while  to  express  our  regret,  that  tiie  turf  is  formed  of  a  mix* 
ture  of  grass  seeds  in  which  cock's  foot,  Dactylns  ^omerata,  is  conspicuous ; 
being  a  much  cdarser  and  rapider  growing  grass  tban  any  other  species,  it 
is  1^6  very  worst  that  can  be  fixed  on  for  the  purpose  of  a  lawn.  We  pre- 
sume it  must  have  been  mixed  with  the  other  grass  seeds  Inadvertently;  but, 
Whatever  has  been  the  cause  of  its  introduction,  it  oogbt  be  immediately 
rooted  out.  ^ 

We  cannot  learre  this  garden,  #itboiit^«^ngn  inlvute  of  approbation  to 
the  young  men  employed  in  it;  their  (fecent  appearance,  their  dress  and 
Hnen,  compared  with  their  wages,  is  at  once  an  index  to  their  moralitv. 
The  number  of  sueh  yoinig  men  is  neatly  forty,  smd  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  a  very  important  addition  to  th6  horticultural  establishment  would 
be  a  school,  in  wnich,  for  a  small  consideration,  all  who  chose  might  go 
through  a  regular  course  of  education.  We  are  convinced  this  would  ul- 
timately do  more  for  horticulture  than  almost  allr  the  other  plans  for  its 
progress  put  together ;  but  in  the  mean  time  it  need  not  supersede  other 
good  plant  for  the  same  purpose. 
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Art.  VI.     Floxver  Shows. 


It  was  our  intentioo  to  have  given  an  account  in  this  Number  of  tlie 
principal  meetings  held  by  florists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  for  the 
exhibition  of  what  are  called  florists'  flowers ;  but  afler  having  put  some 
of  our  friends  to  a  eood  deal  of  trouble,  we  find,  that  to  siye  tne  names 
of  all  the  flowers  for  which  prizes  were  awarded  would  occupy  more 
space  than  we  could  possibly  spare.  •  We  beg  leave,  therefore,  to  apologise 
for  the  trouble  we  have  given  our  friends,  and  especially  Mr.  Groom, 
Mr.  Greig,  Mr.  Robert  Mackay,  Mr.  Davey,  and  Mr.  Lawrance,  near 
London ;  and  Mr.  Saul  of  Lancaster ;  and  to  limit  our  record  to  the  dates 
of  a  few  of  the  principal  shows  or  feasts,  with  the  name  of  the  flower  which 
obtained  the  first  prize,  and  its  owner. 

The  ItUngton  or  Canonbury  Auricula  Show  was  held  on  the  18th  of  April.  \ 

The  first  prize  was  taken  by  Francis  Cowper,  Esq.,  for  Britannia,  and  the  I 

Lancashire  Hero. 

Extract  from  a  communication  by  Mr.  Greig,  the  Secretary  to  the 
Islington  Florists*  Society. 

**  The  Islington  Florists*  Society  isof  comparatively  ancient  date,  and  may 
truly  be  termed  the  parent  Society  of  all  others  that  have  of  late  been  esta- 
blished in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis.  At  its  first  formation,  which,  1 
believe,  was  about  fifty  years  ago,  the  meerines  of  the  Society  were  held  at  the 
Barley  Mow,  an  old  and  respectable  public  nouse,  situated  in  the  parish  of 
Islington,  on  the  side  of  one  of  the  old  pack-horse  roads,  leading  from 
Blackwell  Hall,  in  the  city,  to  the  north  of  England ;  and  now  called  Troy 
Lane.  Thev  were  afterwards  held  at  the  Britannia  tavern,  where  you  may, 
I  think,  still  find  a  copy  (framed)  of  the  ancient  rule^  and  regulations  of 
the  Society.  Some  little  dispute  having  occured  at  this  tavern,  the 
Society  was  in  a  great  degree  remodelled,  the  rules  and  regulations  stmpli-  < 

fied,  and  its  meetings  removed  to  Canonbury  tavern,  but  latterly  tnery  , 

have  been  held  at  the  King's  Head  tavern,  opposite  the  church.  ' 

"The  shows  of  flowers  at  this  Society  consist  of  auriculas  and  camationsy 
and  the  prizes  are  adjudged  under  the  regulations  (of  which  I  hand  you  a 
copy)  to  the  best  flowers,  the  first  prize  being  a  silver  cup,  of  the  value  of 
five  guineas.  The  Society  has  always  been  supported  by  many  amateur 
prowers,  and,  generally  speaking,  (their  enthusiastic  fondness  for  the  flowen 
inducing  the  greatest  care  in  the  growth  of  them,)  they  have  borne  away 
the  prize  from  the  regular  dealer. 

*f  I  feel  assured,  Sir,  that  you  will  lend  a  willing  aid  in  promoting  the 
growth  of  the  finest  flowers;  and  it  being  a  maxim  amongst  florists,  that 
exhibitions  of  them  for  prizes  create  emulation  in  their  production,  you^ 
I  hope,  will  give  me  leave  to  trespass  upon  your  valuable  pages,  for  a  small  ' 

additional  space,  to  say,  that  this  leeling  so  predominates  with  several  mem* 
bers  of  this  Society,  as  to  induce  them  (tnrough-me)  to  request  of  you  to 
offer  this  challenge  to  the  florist  world.  That  each  member  will,  on  a  day 
in  July  next,  to  be  agreed  upon,  shew  a  pan  of  carnations,  consisting  of  twelve 
blooms,  the  produce  of  their  own  gardens,  (and  according  with  the  rules 
of  the  Islins;ton  Society,)  against  the  same  number  of  gentlemen  from  any 
part  of  the  Kingdom,  for  anv  sum  not  exceeding  100/.  The  house  for  the 
show  to  be  agreed  on,  and  the  censors  appomted,  prior  to  the  time  of 
showing.  Wishing  you  every  success  in  your  valuable  undertaking 
"  Upper  Faradise-housef  IsUngtoH,  '*  I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 

«  May  26th,  1 826.  "  Jno.  Gasig." 

TTte  Windsor  Florists*  Show  was  held  on  the  19th  of  April,  and  the  first  i 

prize  taken  by  Mr.  Brown,  for  Barlow's  king. 


Tke  HammenmUh  Auricula  Show  was  held  April  the  Iddi.  The  first  prize 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Wiilmore  for  MetcalPs  Hero. 

Cheitea  Auricula  Show^vita  held  on  the  20th  of  April.    The  first  prize 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Cheese  of  Milbank  for  Grimes's  Privateer. 
>   7%t  Duitmck  Auricula  gkaw  was  held  April  84th.    The  flrsi  prise  Vat 
taken  by  Mr.  Ooldham,  for  Grimes's  Privateer. 

The  Kewmgjton  Auricula  Show  was  held  on  April  the  86th.  The  firtt 
proe  was  taken  by  Mr.  Goldham,  for  Grimes's  Privateer. 

The  Lancostcr  Auricula  Shim  was  held  on  the  2Gtb  April.  The  firsb 
prize  was  taken  by  William  Leighton,  Esquire,  for  Booth's  Freedom.  At 
the  flower-shows  here,  green-house  and  hardy  plants,  fruits,  and  culinary 
Tegetables,  are  exhibited ;  the  premium  for  the  best  dish  of  potatoes  Vas 
awarded  to  Lady  Houghton,  and  for  the  best  pine-apple  to  Mrs.  Parieer. 

Tuiipc  are  not  generally  gathered  and  shown  in  competition  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Ixindon,  though  they  are  in  Lancashire,  and  dther  parts 
of  tne  coantry,  and  have  been  occasionally  so  near  the  metropolis.  The 
pnuftice  of  florists  with  respecl  to  this  flower,  b  to  appoint  particnlar  dava 
to  vidt  celebrated  ccUections.  A  number  of  coancnssecm  then  assembiey 
compare,  criticise,  exchange,  and  porchase,  and  afterwards  dine  together,  &c. 

Among  the  principal  TuH^^-bedt  in  the  Net^Aourhood  of  London  are  the 
following ;  Mr.  Groom's  at  Walworth,  150  feet  long,  and  4  bcoad ;  Mr. 
Strong's,  BrookoGreen ;  Mr.  Lawrence's,  Hampton ;  Mr.  Weltjie's,  Ham- 
mersmith ;  Mr.  Austin's,  Upper  Clapton ;  Mr.  Cheese's,  Milbank ;  Afr. 
Davey's,  King's  Road ;  Mesan.  Goldham's,  Greg's,  Bdie's,  Brook's,  Mort» 
lock's,  Franklin's  and  Mrs.  Gable's,  IsltMton.;  Mr.  Brown's,  Slow;  Mr. 
Wheatman's,  Windsor;  Mr.  Bartlet's  and  Mr.  Pyle's,  Bethnfal  Green; 
Mr.  Hoggart's,  Lower  TooIok;  Mr.  Smith  and  lit.  Jeffery's,  Rotherhitbe; 
and  our  correspondent,  Mr.Bornard's,  at  Holioway.  There  Jure,  doubt- 
less^ a  number  of  others  of  which  wte  have  not  been  informed.  With  ra« 
gard  to  the  order  in  which  we  have  enumerated  those  above,  it  has  little 
or  no  rebition  to  their  merits ;  a  few  of  them  we  have  seen ;  the  other 
names  we  have  heard  of,  and  the  whole  we  hme  put  down  as  they  occurred 
to  our  recollection.  '  .    r 

Lawrences  Tulip4>ed  at  Hampton^  we  viewed  on  the  1  ith^  of  May.  The 
collection  here  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  selectin  the  nekhbonrhoodof 
London.  This  was  a  feastKby^  and  we  found  a  number  of  oonnoissetirs^ 
anatenrs,  and  men  of  leisure,  among  the  last,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  in- 
specting and  admiring  them.  Louis  XVi.  and  General  Washington  had* 
"  come  the  finest,"  as  the  phrase  is,  of  the  old  floWcrs.    On  the  15th  we 

r*n  saw  the  bed,  aed  PcHyphemns,  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  tulip  in 
bed,  was  then  in  perfecriom  It  is  a  bizard,  was  broken  by  Mr.  Lawrence, 
and  four  bulbs  were  sold  a  few  jrehrs  ago  for  50  guineas. 

Mr.  Goldham's  bed,  Mr.  Greig's,  an^  Mr.  Bumard's,  we  viewed  on  the 
SOth,  and  Mr.  Dave/s  on  the  S3d  of  May;  Mr.  Goldfaam  had  just  been 
offered  100/.  for  Louis  XVI. ;  this  gentiemen  has  raised  a  number  of  good 
carnations. 

The  Lancatter  TStUp  Show  was  held  May  98.  The  first  prize  was  takeh 
by  Miss  Dal  ton.  for  a  black  BaguUte^  and  the  second^by  the  same  lady,  for 
Dolittle.  The  nnest  geranium  was  presented  by  Mrs'.  Crossfield ;  the  finest 
green-house  plant,  Elicbrysum  fililbnne,  by  Mr.  Kerr;  the  finest  herbaceous 
plant.  Iris  susiana,  by  Mr.  Conoll;^,  and  the  finest  head  of  brocoli  by  Mr. 
Hai^reaves.  We  regret  we  cannot  insert  the  elaborate  account  of  this  show 
sent  us  by  our  valued  correspondent,  Mr.  Saul ;  by  which  it  appears,  that 
58  prizes  were  given  away  to  about  S5  diflerent  individuals,  on  the  above 
day ;  a  proof  how  geneially  the  taste  for  flowers  and  for  gwrdeniogesistsr 
in  Lancaster. 

Vol.  I.  No.  s.  b  b 
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Aat.VIL    Covent. Garden  Market.' 

April  M.  An'abaiidant  tupply  of  broccoli  from  It.  to  Sf.per  datit ; 
ben  from  4«.  to  5f.  per  brace;  French-beans  from  St.  to  4f.  per  bundredi 
onions  fs,  per  busha }  asparagus,  Ss,  and  lOr.  per  hundred;  seap^ale  <Sc-  per 
hundred ;  grapes  from  S4f.  to  30f.  per  lb.;  strawberries  81.  per  os. ;  two 
apples  84«.  per  bushel;  kitchen  ditto  from  IQi.  to  l5f.  A  jpiootaBal  sopplr 
of  Spring  flowers  and  common  evergreens,  with  some  forcsed  rhododen- 
drons, roses,  pinks,  &c. 

Aprii  isih.  An  abundant  simply  of  all  the  vegetables  commoD  ar 
this  season  of  the  year.  Broccoli  from  It.  to  2«.  per  bundle;  young  cab- 
bages S#.  to  St.  per  dozen;  asparagus  5$.  6d.  to  7«.  per  handred;  young 
potatoes  from  2i.  6d.  to  4«.  per  lb.;  cucumbers  Ss.  to  6s»  per  brace; 
crapes  80f.  to  34f.  per  lb.;  strawberries  1«.  6d.  per  oz.  There  vere  sdil « 
few  pears  and  apples  for  sale ;  of  the  former  we  observed,  tbe  Cofansr, 
St.  Germain,  Bonchretien,  and  Double  Fleurs,  of  the  latter  the  Frem^ 
crab,  stone^ippin,  nonpardl,  &c  Great  profiision  of  pinks,  tulips, 
hyacinthus,  narcissus  and  other  flowers,  forced  and  unforced. 

May  8.  Abundance  of  tart  gooseberries  evidently  much  injured  b^  tbe 
late  frosts ;  they  sold  at  the  rate  of  U.  per  pottle ;  young  cabbages  froos 
It.  9d.  to  2«.  per  dozen;  asparagus  from  4#.  6d,  to  7«.  per  hundred | 
young  potatoes  it.  6d.  to  St.  per  lb. ;  cucumbers  from  St.  to  Sf.  per  brace ; 
strawberries  It.  6d.  per  oz.;  grapes  from  14«.  to  18«.  per  lb. 

May  I6th.  A  ^od  supply  of  forced  and  unforced  vegetables  In  the 
nrarket,  and  likewise  of  .forced  fruits;  young  potatoes  U.  6d,  per  lb.;  cab- 
bages  It.  9d.  per  dozen ;  asparagus  4t.€d.U>  St.  6d.  per  hundred ;  broccoli, 
which  is  getting  scarce,  from  St.  to  4«.  6d. ;  tart  gooseberries  Ss.  8d.  per 
gallon;  cucumbers  from  It.  6d.  to  St.  per  brace;  young  peas  SOs.  per  quartj 
grapes  ist.  per  lb. ;  strawberries  U.  6d.  per  oz. ;  cherries  from  12*.  to  I6t. 
per  lb.    Abundance  of  flowers  and  flowering  shrubs. 

June  3.  Potatoes  from  St.  to  7t.  per  cwt,  which  is  about  fr^m  Is.  lOd: 
to  Zt.  9d.  per  Winchester  bushel;  cabbages  from  4Xd.  to  Is.;  and  cauli- 
flowers from  4#.  to  ISt.  per  dozen' heads;  horse-radish  from   S«.  to4i.t 
broccoli  from  8d.  to  2f.;  asparagus  from  it.  to  St.;  and  celery  from  lOdL  to 
If.  6d.  per  bundle;  young  carrots  from  St.tolSt. ;  turnips  from  3s,  to  €t.i 
coleworts,  or  greens,  unmarketable ;  onions  from  9d.  to  St. ;  leeks  from  lOd, 
to  It.  4d.  per  dozen  bunches;  radishes  from  5d.  to.ed.  per  dozen  hands; 
coss  lettuces  from  6d.  to  it.  per  score;  green  gooseberries  from  ^.to^.ed.; 
green  currants  from  5t.  to  7t. ;  spinage  mm  ed.  to  lod.  per  half  sieve, 
about  one-third  of  a  bushel;  sound  sweet  oranges  from  St.  to  14«.;  lemons 
from  5«.  to  12«.  per  100;  or,  the  former  from  3l.  to-4/.  lOc.;  the  latter 
from  51.  to  4/.  per  chest  of  two  boxes ;  Spanish  chesnuts  from  8s.  to  lSs.f 
French    chesnuts  from  St.  to  lOf.;     Spanish  haze]*nuts  from  5i:  to  a*.; 
French  walnuts  from  4t.  to  lOf.  per  peck;  new  potatoes  from  6d.  to  Is.  6dL| 
cherries  from  iSt.  to  I8t.  per  lb.;  forced  strawberries  from  ed.  to  9d.  per 
thumb,  about  an  ounce ;  natural  strawberries  from  Ss.  to  €s.  per  quart; 
green  peas  from  5t,  Sd.  to  St.  per  peck ;  French  beans  from  St.  to  4s.  per 
100.  — >  Prices  of  foreign  fnut,   old  potatoes  (these  next  to   nominal), 
asparagus,  and  horse-radish,  stationary ;  those  of  almost  every  thing  else 
from  so  to   40  per  cent,   lower  than  on  this  day  se'nnight.      Supply 
°.^''  and  trade  more  brisk  than  could  have  been  reasonaUy  ex- 
pected.   Silkworms  4d.  to  U.  per  dozen,  according  to  their  size ;  garden 
•nads  l#.  per  dozen ;  gold-fish  St.  to  7#.  per  brace ;  English  frogs  Id,  each; 
wakes  4d.  each ;  leeches  lOt.  to  sOt.  per  hundred. 
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Art.  VIII.    Calls  at  the  London  Nurseries,  and  other  Suburban 

Gardens. 

Ston-Houte,  April  lOth.  Thig  place,  so  long  neglected  or  mismanaged, 
ju  at  last  likely  to  be  restored  to  its  characteristic  dignity  and  beauty. 
Mr.  Forrest,  who  so  highly  distinguished  himself  in  laying  out  the  grounds 
et  Eaton^Hall,  havmg  just  been  engaged  as  head  manager  here.  There  are 
few  old  places  where  there  is  so  much  to  do  as  at  Sion,  but  there  are  few 
also  where  "so  much  effect  may  be  produced  by  judicious  doings.  The 
Jiitchen-garden  requires  to  be  entirely  renovated,  mcluding  even  the  soil 
of  the  borders,  the  walls,  the  walks,  and  the  hot-houses.  The  pleasure- 
ground,  so  rich  in  exotics,  and  so  incumbered  and  injured  by  the  com- 
monest trees  and  shrubs,  reauires  to  have  the  latter  entirely  removed,  to 
give  room  and  ^ect  to  the  former;  and  to  render  this  scenexy  complete, 
a  great  number  of  new  exotics,  introduced  since  Sion  was  planted,  now 
upwards  of  half  a  century  ago,  require  to  be  added.  There  are  few 
gardeners  more  competent  to  efiect  all  this  than  Mi'.  Forrest,  and  if  he 
obtain  a  reasonable  share  of  liberty,  and  is  not  limited  in  expence,  we  may 
look  forward  to  something  which  will  restore  this  fine  old  place  to  its 
ancient  celebrity. 

Baytumter  Garden^  Comle  de  Vandes,  April  I2th.  A  magnificent  spe- 
cimen of  Glycine  sinensis  is  in  flower  in  the  green-house ;  each  raceme  is 
as  large  as  a  bunch  of  grapes,  of  a  delicate  pale  purple  at  the  shoulders 
of  the  bunch,  where  the  blossom  is  fully  expanded,  and  of  a  dark  purple 
at.  the  pendant  extremities,  where  the  floowers  are  not  yet  opened* 
Numerous  species  of  acacias  are  in  full  bloom,  and  also  pofyralas,  cor- 
reas^  heaths,  brachysema,  cytisus,  boronia,  &c.  Mr.  Campbell  has  been 
very  successfiil  in  blooming  hyacinths,  of  sorts  that'  for  upwards  of 
seven  years  have  been  grown  in  (his  g^en ;  a  large  bed  of  blues,  reds, 
and  double  whites  are  now  in  perfection,  and  to  all  appearance  as  strong 
as  if  the  bulbs  had  been  newly  imported.  The  borders  here  are  remark- 
ably well  stocked  with  herbaceous  plants  and  standard  roses ;  among  the 
latter  are  some  of  the  most  ma^;nificent  spedmens  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London.  The  whole  is  kept  m  excellent  order ;  and  this  garden,  for 
many  years  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  collection,  was  never  better  worth 
seeing  than  it  is  at  present.  Perhaps  more  new  plants  have  been  published 
in  botanical  works  as  having  first  flowered  here,  than  in  any  private  garden 
round  London. 

Walworth  Floritti  Garden,  Mr,  Groom,  April  17 th.   This  establishment 
is  wholly  devoted  to  the  culture  of  florists'  flowers,  and  though  the  depart- 
ment of  floriculture  is  not  now  so  fashionable  as  it  was  in  the  time  ofMn 
Madocks,  the  founder  of  this  garden,  and  the  author  of  the  Florists' 
Directory,  it  is  still  a  good  deal  encouraged.    The  purchasers  of  florists' 
flowers  are  quite  a  di£ferent  class  of  persons  fi'om  tne  purchasers  of  rare 
and  curious  species,  or  what,^or  the  sake  of  distinction,  we  may  call 
botanists'  plants.  They  are  chicSy  tradesmen,  and,  in  paH;,  even  operative 
manufacturers  and  mechanics.    All  these  form  a  distinct  class  of  flower- 
fanciers,  and  are  as  much  occupied  by  the  artificial  properties  and  high- 
sounding  names  of  auriculas,  tubps,  and  carnations,  as  botanists  are  with 
the  generic  and  specific  distinctions  of  science.    The  grand  object  of  the 
flower-fancier  is  to  gain  a  prize  at  some  of  the  flower-shows  which  are  held 
in  difierent  places  about  London,  at  the  period  when  auriculas,  tuUps, 
and  carnations  are  in  bloom.    The  four  principal  shows  are  held  at  Isling- 
ton, Dulwich,  Hammersmith,  and  Chelsea,  and  generally  on  or  about  the 
end  of  April  for  auriculas,  the  end  of  May  for  tulips,  and  the  end  of 
July  for  carnations.    We  intend  in  future  to  give  short  notices  of  these 
shows,  in  the  hope  of  extending  this  department  among   gentlemen's 
gardeners,  by  whom,  we  think,  florists' flowers  are  at  present  too  much 
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HgUcted.  For  tnamftt,  at  the  proent  time,  what  parterre  n  mj 
couniJ7  itaidence  can  Juplay  lOOwrti  of  early  imvf  tulipi,  tH  id  hlooa 
together,  proJuting  an  effect,  that  far  brilliance  o€    colour  cannot  be 


Mupoaed  ID  the  Te^laUe  kingdom  7  How  few  gentler: 
«  fioe  Uage  of  aunculas  or  cnroationi ;  the  last  flower  highl;  denn^ 
M  combining  both  beauty  aaJ  fraj;ance.  The  citllure  of  bulb*  in  geoad, 
it  U  preaeat  too  much  osKlected  bj  country  ganleDCT^  prohoUj  became 
■t  the  KUOD  when  they  come  into  blooai,  ramiliei  arc  generallf  id  tber 
natropolilBD  reddeace*. 

Mr.  Groom  ii  an  entfausaoic  florist,  and  no  man  la  tnorc  iiba^  'm  n- 
plainii^  the  canoM  of  ftorai  critid*m,  and  cien  the  aecrets  of  the  art,  to 
the  umoitiated.  The  fint  thing  he  pointed  out  in  walkir^  round  witk  m, 
mat  hit  collection  of  auriculaa  in  poti  in  a  common  hot-bed  frame;  Mr. 
G.  made  out  a  liit  of  above  thirt]'  fine  >ort«  which  had  flowered  tliii 
teaaoD  in  greater  ligotir  than  usual.  We  regret  want  of  roan  preratt 
lu  from  printing  the  namei. 

There  i«  here  a  laree  luppl;  of  the  n)||ht-«roelling  Modi,  wfatch,  Mr. 
Ofoom  •ayi,  bt^ni  to  difliiie  lU  odour  at  lii  o'clock  in  the  evewng  wl 
leave*  off  at  tix  in  the  morning,  whether  in  the  open  air,  under  ^m,  or 
in  a  room.  Mr.  G.  hai  in  vain  tried  to  render  it  odoriferous  in  the  dtf- 
rinie,  by  placii^  it  in  a  humid  Blmotphere,  and  alio  in  a  darkened  jiia. 
A  fioe  new  rarietj  of  Viola  tricolor  railed  by  Mr.  Groom  attracted  cor 
attention;  the  flower  i«  not  so  large  a*  tome  varieties,  but  b  of  advks 
purple  velvet  ihan  an;  of  them.  Many  plants  of  Pyrus  spectabilii.  ii 
pota  in  full  bloom,  are  very  handiome ;  and  in  the  gree»4iau8e«  arc  mm 
good  varietie*  of  camellia  and  erica,  and  a  coniiderable  itock  oTceramc 

The  next  grand  feature,  at  nreient  in  thb  garden,  it,  the  collectiaii  «f 
•arif  dwarf  tulips  angle  and  double.  Of  the  former  Mr.  G.  ba*  upward 
of  150  torti,  and  100  at  least  are  now  fully  expanded,  and  verv  biilUant 
The  double  tulipi  are  rather  later  than  tbe  tin^  ones;  ofthirtriora 
which  are  here,  about  a  dozen  were  fully  expanded,  incluitingToumeul 
panache  and  Marriage  de  ma  fiJle,  which  are  two  of  the  laa^cst  kuI 
HtMt  ^owy  flowen. 

Tlicre  ia  an  immenie  itock  of  late  tulips  of  very  rigorous  growtk. 
but  we  ahall  return  to  Bee  dtem  when  they  ere  in  bloom.  Therein* 
good  collection  of  crown  imperiali;  and  the  double  red,  double  yrilow, 
crown  upon  crown,  nnd  gold  itriped,  were  in  great  vigour.  Variou»v87 
curioui  lorts  of  frilillary  were  in  flower,  but  less  vigorous  in  growth  thtf 
usual,  Mr.  G.  hat  left  off  growing  hyacinths,  which,  he  allows,  can  be 
belter  grown  by  the  Dutch.  He  frequently  visits  Holland,  tuid  ha*  tyea 
gone  so  br  ai  to  import  soil  from  the  flonsti*  gsnlent  there,  for  the  pi^ 
po»e  of  trying  expenments, 

AoMngtbemis-  y-^  ^ 

cdlanim    of   the 


able  faice  (itg, 
6B.),  which  Mr. 
Groom  has  mode 
by  [dating  a 
tall  regularly  cut 
hed^  on  niosse, 
M  aa  to  make 
it  hang  over  a 
deep  and  wide 
ifitA  at  nearly  a 
right  angle.  The 
Mien  iHtDf  the 
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Iprdwing  fttate^  ais  well  os  the  stumps.  Various  fruit  trees  have  been' deprived 
br  their  outer  bark,  headed  down,' ringed,  and  treated  with  Mr.  Forsjth's 
composition,  all  with  the  usual  success.  There  is  a  Mammoth  apple- 
'  tree,  which  produces  very  large  fruit,  and  some  others,  on  which>^e^  has 
^ficd  all  the  different  sorts  he  could  procure.  The  American  blight 
has  cankered  most  of  the  applertrees,  but  has  done  very  little  injury 
to  the  pears,  though,  intermixed  with  them,  a  proof,  as  our  corre* 
spondent  Rusticus  observes,  ( p.  1 53.)  that  the  pear  will  thrive  in  a  worse- soil 
than  the  apple.  Mr.  G.  unties  his  espalier  trees  in  winter,  when  he  prunes 
them,  and  leaves  their*  branches  dangling  about  loose  till  the  blossom  is 
set.  Their  being  loose,  he  considers  as  promoting  the  last  object,  by 
allowing  them  to  be  shaken  by  the  wind.  A  tank  and  pump  have  been 
recently  formed  for  collecting  and  containing  the  drainings  of  toe  dung  and 
compost  eround,  with  which  the  ranunculus  beds  are  watered.  A  great 
breadth  ot  ground  is  covered  with  the  last  named  flower  and  with  the 
elnemone,  both  just  emerging  from  t)ie  soil.  Mr.  G.  always  plants  these 
'  doweris  in  spring,  but  the  tulips  and  most  others  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber. The  latter  and  hyacinths  are  quite  hardy,  but  anemones,  ranun- 
culuies,  and  most  sorts  of  polyanthus  narcissus  require  to  be  covered  with 
rotten  tan,  or  litter,  to  protect  them  from  the  frost. 

May  \9ik.  The  single  tulips  are  now  in  full  bloom,  and  this  day  1.ap« 
pening  to  be  fine,  Mr.  Groom's  bed  of  a  130  feet  long  and  4  feet  broad 
presented  by  far  the  most  magnificent  spectacle  of  the  kind  we  ever  saw. 
We  are  persuaded  that  very  few  of  the  wealthy  amateurs  of  gardening 
have  seen  such  a  sight,  otherwise  the  culture  of  tulips  would  be  more 
general.  This  bed  consists  of  upwards  of  200  sorts,  in  seven  rows 
viewed  lengthways,  and  in  rows  acrou  at  six  inches  apart ;  for  the  names 
we  must  refer  to  Mr.  Groom's  printed  catalogue,  not  having  room  to 
insert  the  list  of  select  sorts  obligingly  furnished  us  tiy  him. 

Pantheon,  Regent'^  Park,  April  27.  This  immense  builJingi  correspond* 
ing  in  figure  with  that  of  the  same  name  in  Rome,  is  preparing  for  exhibiting 
AO.  Hornor's  Panorama  of  London,  which  of  itself  b  an  astonishing  under^ 
taking;  but  coupled  as  it  will  be  with  this  immense  building,  and  the  objects 
and  contrivances  within  and  around  it,  will  surpass  all  that  has  hitherto 
been  done  in  panoramic  exhibition  in  (his  or  any  country.  The  ffround 
around  the  edifice  is  now  being  planted  under  the  direction  of  Mr.Nlackayy 
of  Clanton,  and  it  affords  even  in  its  ()resent  incomjplete  8tate»  a  striking 
example  of  what  may  be  done  by  selection  of  large  plants,  and  especiallv  of 
ever-greens.  There  are  variegated  hollies  here  1 5  feet  high,  and  rbododen* 
drons  nearly  as  manv  feet  in  diameter,  and  laurels,  yews,  box,  &c.  pro* 
portionatdy  large.  They  have  been  selected  from  all  the  nurseries  trom 
within  20  and  30  miles  of  London,  and  from  the  American  ground  at 
Wanstead-house,  which  supplied  the  immense  rhododendrons  mentioned,  o( 
more  than  30  years'  growth.  The  plants  were  carefully  taken  up  with 
baUs,  and  put  in  baskets  of  suitable  size,  and  in  that  state  conveyed  to  the 
pit  in  which  they  were  planted.  In  some  cases  the  plants  were  planted 
with  the  basket  entire,  to  admit,  if  need  should  require,  of  lifting  tnem  in 
the  course  of  the  summer  to  fill  up  blanks  from  death,  or  to  facilitate  alter- 
ations; in  others  the  sides  of  the  baskets  were  cut  away  and  the  bottom  left; 
and  from  the  smaller  plants  the  baskets  were  wholly  removed.  Every  tree 
or  shrub  planted  was  set  in  puddle,  or  fixed  by  water.  (EncycL  of  Gard. 
$  2096, 2097),  and  properly  ^died.  The  kinds  were  planted  in  masses,  espe- 
cially the  shrubs;  and  the  deciduous  trees,  which  are  but  few  in  proportion 
to  the  everereens,  are  planted  from  3  &  4  to  a  dozen  in  a  hole,  as  sug- 
gested by  Nlr.  Price,  and  adopted  by  Mr.  Repton,  Mr.  D.Stewart, and  others. 
This  at  once  produces  an  efiect  difiereht  from  that  of  ayoung  plantatioa, 
«iid^vei  something  of  the  idea  of  stools  of  ooppicewocKL    U  would  be 
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premature  to  meak  of  the  dedgn  of  these  plantatioiit,  because  it  is  not  yet 
rally  ^^eloped;  but  we  cannot  withhold  our  warmest  approbation  dC 
the  liberality  and  taste  displayed  by  Mr.  Homer  in  the  choice  of  hk 
plants,  and  the  extraordinary  expedients  and  care  employed  by  Mr.  Madcay 
and  his  superintendant  Mr.  Kerr,  in  taking  them  up  and  removing  them  ; 
then  in  planting  them,  securing  them,  and  almost  daily  watering  them. 

Kew  Gardens^  May  22.  The  new  entrance  which  we  noticed  in  our  Iittt 
(p.  323.)  has  been  planted  in  a  very  tasteful  manner,  iftider  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Begbie,  who  has  here  evinced  a  just  relish  for  the  picturesque  dispoatioo 
of  objects.  This  taste  is  not  common  either  amongst  .cultivators  or  botanists; 
the  studies  of  both  leading  to  the  consideration  of  objects  individually,  rather 
than  collectively,  or  with  regard  to  effect  of  light  and  shade,  exposure  and 
concealment,  &c.  A  dozen  of  trees  or  shrubs,  planted  on  a  lawn,  show  at 
once  whether  the  planter  is  a  cultivator  or  a  painter.  The  botanical  portion 
of  the  pleasure-ground  is  now  in  a  state  of  great  beauty,  and  affiirds  a  good 
specimen  of  what  may  be  effected,  on  a  few  acres  of  level  ground,  by  trees 
and  shrubs,  smooth  turf,  and  gravel  walks,  without  either  water,  archi- 
tectural objects,  or  distant  view. 

The  Systematic  Garden  is,  in  general,  in  a  thriving  state,  and  in  good 
order.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  valuable  qualities  are  gready  les- 
sened in  effect  by  the  obvious  want  of  plan  and  arrangement,  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  hot^houses  and  walks.  The  former  stand  like  cattle  in  a 
market-place,  and  the  latter  are  unstudied  lines  of  communication,  created 
b^  the  necessities  of  the  place,  entering  behind,  as  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's garden,  so  that  the  principal  object  in  the  first  view  is  the  bock 
sheds ;  which  sheds  meet  the  eve  in  walKing  through  the  earden,  fuUy  as 
often  as  the  glass  fronts,  to  which  they  are  subservient.  Tfudng  a  view  of 
our  public  ^rdens,  and  national  works  in  general,  plan  or  method  seems  a 
less  conspicuous  quality  than  profusion  m  the  details;  a  circumstance 
which  probably  arises  from  our  wealth ;  method  being  most  resorted  to  by 
those  who  have  least  to  methodise. 

The  late  frosts  had  injured  several  plants  here,  as  at  other  places ;  bat 
Arayicaria  imbricata  is  untouched,  andf  Photinea  clabra  promises  to  be  an 
addition  to  our  hardy  evergreens.  Nothing  struck  us  as  very  remarkable 
among  the  herbaceous  plants ;  in  the  greell-house  the  following 'rare  species 
were  pointed  out  to  us :  Anthocercis  Kttoria,  viscosa,  and  albicans,  Mirbellia 
decussata,  Prostranthera  violacea,  Hibertia  nova  sp.,  Patertonia  sp.,  Beau- 
fortia  nova  sp.,  Polygala  nova  sp.,  Gompholobium  sp. 

A  [)Iant  of  Cyclopia  genistoidea  had  been  planted  out  in  front  of  a  stove 
about  a  year  ago,  and  protected  during  winter  with  a  mat ;  it  has  grown 
nearly  ten  feet  high,  and  is  now  splendidly  in  flower. 

In  the  palm-house,  some  of  the  plants  are  suffering  for  want  of  room,  and 
one  cannot  help  regretting  that  a  suitable  situation  is  not  formed  for  this 
noble  order  of  plants.  There  is  abundant  space  in  the  pleasure-ground 
here  for  a  few  acres  of  glass  roof,  which^  as  we  have  elsewhere  observed, 
(Encyc.  of  Gard.  §  6179.)  might  be  supported  by  iron  columns,  at  any  height 
from  the  ground,  heated  by  steam,  and  watered  by  perforated  pipes  in  Lod- 
diges'  manner;  the  interior  might  be  laid  out  in  walks,  turf,  water,  and  seats, 
decorated  with  sculpture,  and  enlivened  by  foreien  birds.  There  might  be 
several  climates,  so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  the  plants  at  present  kept 
under  glass.  In  the  present  day,  when  such  immense  sums  are  laid  out  on 
public  improvements,  enough  might  be  spared  to  oover  ten  acres  in  this 
wav,  and  surely  the  effect  produced  would  be  worth  the  expence. 

In  one  of  the  hot-houses,  Menyanthus  indicus,  and  Nymphea  coerulea, 
are  profusely  in  bloom,  and  Pontaderia  crasipes,  a  rare  plant,  frojn  Guiana, 
and  Cypems  elegans,  a  new  species,  from  Tnnidad,  are  growing  freely ;  the 
former  might  soon  be  multiplied  to  any  extent.  The  plants  in  UiB^hot- 
house  are  m  excellent  order. 
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'  On  tiiie  kitclien  garden,  we-  hare  little  to  remark;  bnt  cannot  help  ap- 
provine  of  the  plan  adopted  here,  of  not  growing  any^  crop  whatever  on 
the  frmt  tre6  borders.  They  are  not  even  (hig,  but  everj^  weed  cut  up  as 
it  appears,  and  a  surface  dressing  of  rotten  dung  occasionally  appliea  to 
supply  nourishment,  retain  moisture,  and  prevent  the  surface  from  be- 
coming indurated.  This  practice  deserves  imitation. 
In  the  culinary  hot-houses,  things  look  as  well  as  when  we  last  reported. 


Art.  IX.    Architecture, 

Architectural  Improvement.  We  invite  artists  of  leisure  and  taste  to 
furnish  us  with  sketches,  accompanied  by  a  word  or  two  of  description,  of 
such  novelties  in  their  art  as  are  applicable  to  the  country.  Plans  and 
elevations  of  cottages,  entrance-lodges,  with  the  dimensions  of  the  rooms ; 
different  descriptions  of  walls  for  fences  and  gardens ;  gateways,  and  gates, 
fences,  bridges,  and  architectural  chimney-tops,  will  be  very  acceptable. 
Our  grand  object  is  to  improve  the  forms  and  arrangement  of  the  commonest 
thines,  and  introduce  taste  into  eveiy  dav  objects.  The  lodges  now  erecting 
in  Hyde  Park,  from  the  designs  of  W.  D.  Burton,  are  good  examples  in 
many  respects,  and  particularly  in  that  of  being  handsome  in  every  froidt, 
and  having  the  kitchen-yard  sunk  so  as  not  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree 
ofiensive.  There  is  not  one  of  these  lodges  that  might  not,  at  a  very  short 
distance,*  pass  for  an  ornamental  building  in  a  pleasure-ground.    The  pre- 

^  vailing  error  in  almost  every  description  of  buudinf  erected  in  the  suburbs 
of  London  is,  that  on  the  side  of  the  building  which  is  considered  as  front, 

'  such  expence  and'taste  as  can  be  afforded  is  exclusively  displaved,  while 
the  three  other  sides  are  completely  neglected,  both  in  regard  to  design, 
and  the  material  employed.  But  wherever,  a  house  is  in  any  degree  de- 
tached, what  are  called  the  sides  and  back  are,'seen  just  as  much,  and  as 
frequentlyas  the  front;  at  least,  the  front  and  one  side  are  always  seen  to- 
gether. The  roaster  art,  in  rural  architecture,  is  to  make  all  the  sides  of 
a  house  beautiful,  and  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  appearance  of  what 
are  called  backsides,  which  are  disagreeable  seen  at  a  distance,  and  near  at* 
hand  display  the  slovenliness  and  disorder  of  kitchen  and  other  domestic 
appendages.  Subjected  to  judicious  design,  they  would  render  the  back  of 
every  house  as  handsome  as  the  front.  In  natural  objects  there  is  no 
backside ;  every  part  is  beautiful  afler  its  kind.  Few  suburban  builders, 
however,  are  in  tne  habit  of  considering  the  effect  of  objects  in  perspective, 
and  a  large,  or  small  country  house,  is  too  often  with  them  merely  a  slice 
from  a  smaller  or  larger  row  of  houses  from  a  London  street. 


Art.  X.    Domestic  Economy.  . 

The  following  valuable  receipts  have  been  procured  for  us  by  Mr.  John 
Anderson,  F.H.S.,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Essex  at  Canterbury,  from 
an  eminent  French  cook,  lately  in  the  Earl's  service. 

Tomaia  Sauce  for  Cold  Meat,  Boil  toroatas  when  ripe,  rub  them 
through  a  Tamy  cloth,  to  every  quart  of  pulp  add  J  ounce  of  garlic  and 
1  ounce  of  shallots,  salt  to  taste,  boil  J  hour,  strain  out  the  garlic ;  add  to 
every  quart,  half  a  pint  of  common  vinegar,  and  a  wine  glass  full  of  Chili 
do.;  let  it  stand  a  oay  or  two  before  corking.  . 

Potted  Tomatas,  Reduce  your  tomatas  over  the  fire,  till  they  are  quite 
thick,  stirring  all  the  time  to  keep  them  from'  bnming;  rub  them  through 
a  tamy,  put  them  again  into  your  stew-pan,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  glaze, 
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pnd  red9ce  waia  orer  a  sharp  five*  till  ycNi  diink  the  wlwie  will  'be 
firm  when  cold  (or  like  ^^aae);  put  t|iem  iDtfi  a  whiif  earthen  pot ; 
C0I4,  cover  them  with  writine-paper  dipped  in  braiiidy;  pour  over 
warm  hoss'  lard,  and  cover  all  over  with  a  bladder  ued  q^iie  tight ;  a  emaE 
piece  ad^  to  a  little  g^vy  or  melted  butter  will  oiake  ao  cxeeUent 
Tor  cutlets  or  chops. 

Thmaiat  quite JUmn,  Reduce  as  before,  oidjr  be  more  carefbl  in  ei  ^ 
ating  the  water  irom  them,  rub  them  through  a  tamy,  pot  then  when  cold 
into  fruit  bottles ;  they  must  be  corked  very  tight,  and  tied  down ;  put  the 
bottles  nearly  up  to  the  cork  into  cold  water,  over  a  gentle  fire»  till  tiic^ 
boil,  then  set  them  on  one  side  till  cold,  take  them  out  and  dip  the  cork  in 
good  cement  of  bees-wax,  rosin,  &c.  • 

This  may  be  used  io  mdcing  sauce  for  cold  ineat,  or  as  above^  bj  addn^ 
ftrong  gravy.    It  is  intended,  of  course,  to  save  the  glaze. 

Tomatat  vnth  Graptf.  This  is  simply  stewing  your  tomatas  is  a  little  ^Mid 

Savy,  till  quite  tender,  keeping  them  whole,  drain  them  on  a  sieve,  disib 
em  up^  and  pour  a  little  halfglaze,  and  a  tca*spoonful  of  Tin^gar  mixed 
with  it,  quite  hot,  over  ihem. 

Tomaiat  mov  likewise  be  put  into  tinegar  at  a  pidle, 

Tou4t  of  Tomatat,  Take  a  pint  oT  the  tomatai^  add  a  pound  of  fee 
sugar,  reduce  it  in  the  same  way  as  a  jam,  add  the  juice  of«  leoMm  ;  thai 
,  makes  a  veiy  good  towit 

Tontatat  at  dried  Fruit*  The  pulp  may  be  reduced;  say  a  pint  widt  a 
pound  of  fine  sugar,  till  ouite  stin ;  pour  it  on  your  tin ;  it  asust  be  dried 
JQ  a  stove ;  when  nearly  dry,  cut  it  into  what  shape  you  ploae^  it  doea  kr 
.onuusent  in  the  dessert. 
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Art.  XI.    Cottage  Economy^ 

Undeb  this  head  we  mean  to  include  such  notices  as  we  consider  wfR  be 
useful  to  the  lowest  cla&ies  of  housekeepers,,  and  to  the  cultivators  of 
cottage  gardens.  We  invite  the  gardeners  of  country  gentlemen  to  seul 
us  hints  for  this  department,  and  to  cootributei  as  far  as  opportunity  and 
the  consent  of  their  employers  permits,  to  the  increase  of  the  comfort* 
and  ornaments  of  their  cottage  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood,,  by  distrSlat- 
ing  such  seeds  and  plants  as  they  know  are  suitable.  We  also  invite  our 
female  readers  to  contribute  hints  for  the  in-door  economy  of  cottagen. 
We  particularly  wish  to  be  able  to  furnish  spme  improved  plan^  and  ele- 
vations of  cottages,  for  which,  especially  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  there  is 
the  greatest  necessity.  We  invite  young  architects  to  torn  their  attend 
tion  to  the  subject,  and  send  us  something  at  once  commodious  and 
handsome}  something  better  than  those  square  two-celled  bozea^  wrhicb 
are  often  set  down  as  lodses ;  or  the  miserable  sheds  that  are  some- 
times fitted  up  as  gardeners^  dwellings.  In  the  present  exliibition  of 
architectural  arawings  in  Son^rBet4iouse  there  are  abandance  of  pafaxes 
and  villas,  but  not  a  single  labourer's  cottage ;  plenty  of  impracticable  and 
eitravagant  ideas,  but  a  great  want  of  "  common  objects,  impwwed  tf 
genius^  art,  and  taste/' 

^  It  has  been  suggested  to  us,  that  pastors  of  congregations  m^fat  mate* 
rially  assbt  us  in  this  part  of  our  labours;  we  earnestly  invite  clei^gymen 
of  every  denomination  to  do  so,  both  among  their  flocks,  and  by  sending 
us  such  hints  as  may  suggest  themselves;  and  not  the  least  us^ol  w^l  be 
**  hints  for  the  monl  copduct  of  cottagers."  Want  of  room  prevaqla  os 
fi;om  uffmg  more  at  preieot. 
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Art.  XII*    Hinisjbr  Expermenti* 

WuUi  tif  Cimipreued  Earik,  In  Mr.  Oibbs's  nursery^  Brompton,  the 
walU  of  a  small  house  or  cottage  are  built  of  blocks  of  compressed  loam, 
about  three  times  the  size  of  common  bricks,  and  laid  in  thin  davey  mud, 
as  mortar.  This  building  was  erected  under  the  direction  of  monsieur 
Cointereaux,  a  French  architect,  and  the  patentee  in  that  country  of  the 
invention.  M*  C.  was  brought  over,  and  the  building  erected,  at  the 
expence  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  For  particular  purposes,  such  as 
cottaces,  sheds,  cottage-garden  walls,  &c.,  this  mode  of  building  will  be 
found  to  succeed  perfectly ;  but  unless  a  considerable  extent  was  to  be 
erected,  the  trouble  and  expence  of  teaching  labourers  to  execute  it^^ 
Dvould,  probably,  be  greater  than  the  profit.  Walla  of  this  sort,  however, 
placed  upon  brick  or  stone  foundations,  and  well  protected  by  project* 
ing  roofs  or  copings,  %ill,  doubtleis,  endure  a  great  lei^gth  of  time; 
and  as  cottage  walls,  being  plater  non-conductors  than  brick  or  stone, 
thev  will  be  found  warmer  m  winter,  and  cooler  in  summer.  Were  a 
great  extent  of  this  sort  of  walling  to  be  done,  instead  of  the  clumsy  mode 
of  forming  the  blocks,  by  raising  and  lowering  a  weight,  in  the  way  piles 
are  driven,  a  machine  might  be  easily  contnved,  by  an  arrangement  of 
levers,  like  Ruthven's  printing-press  i  or  with  Bramah*8  press,  as  recently 
improved,  so  as  to  eompress  the  earth-bricks  to  any  extent,  and  much 
.faster,,  and  with  much  less  trouble,  than  by  the  French  method.  We 
noticed  this  mode  of  building  in  our  Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture  ( §.  2849.)^ 
but  were  not  then  so  impressed  with  the  perfection  to  which  it  may  attain, 
or  the  uses  to  which  it  may  be  applied,  as  we  have  been  since  examining 
the  specimen  at  Brompton,  and  conversing. with  Mr.  Gibbs.  By  the  use 
of  Bramah's  press,  which  will  squeeze  a  c^al  board  to  the  thickness  of 
drawing*paper  in  half  a  minute,  the  loam  blocks  may  be  rendered  as  hard 
as  ordinary  free*stone,  and,  probably,  coping-stones  might  be  formed  of 
the  same  material,  and  rendered  wat^r-proof  by  dipping  in.  gas  liquor,  of  ■ 
washing  over  with  sand  and  pitch,  thin  Roman  cement,  or  by  some  other 
simple  process.  We  recommend  the  subject  to  proprietors  about  to  build 
any  extent  of  walls  or  cottages,  and  to  emigrants. 

Heating  Hothotuet  htf  Gat,  We  should  be  glad  if  such  of  our  readers' 
as  have  an  opportunity,  would  make  some  experiments,  with  a  view  ta 
ascertaining  how  far  tlie  temperature  of  a  greenhouse  migh<  be  kept  up 
by  the  consumption  of  a  jet  or  jets  of  gas,  under  a  cover  of  earthenware 
or  iron,  placed  within  the  house ;  we  know  of  no  objection  to  it  but  the 
expence,  and,  probably,  that  might  not  be  an  objection,  when  the  first 
cost  of  furnaces  and  flues,  their  repair,  fuel,  attendance,  &c.,  are  taken  int^^ 
coDsiderationf 


Abt.  XIII,    EduaUioM  of  Gardenen, 

Ovn  last  notice  on  this  subject  hinted  at  the  absolute  necessity  of  ever/ 
young  man,  who  wished  to  rank  above  a  common  country  labourer,  **  work* 
rog  out*'  htsown  intellectual  education;  and  at  present  we  shallonly  add, 
that  every  fiew  occurrence  among  the  operative  classes  of  society,  every 
new  Mechanic's  Institution,  and  there  is  hardly  a  week  passes  that  there  is  not 
one  established  in  some  part  of  London,  or  of  the  country  (See  The  AtUa 
Swnday  ifewtpaperfdr  June  1 1 .),  renders  this  necessity  the  more  imperious^ 
While  alt  other  orders  of  the  laborious  "class  of  society  are  raising  them<^ 
selves^  let  it  not  be  said,  as  a  valued  correspondent  observes,  that  mdenefS' 
alone  lemidQ  ^tatioiiaiy.    But  our  preaenl  purpose  is  to  hint  at  maode» 
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Qumes  ami  Answers^ 


by  which  gardenen  who  are  too  old,  or  disiDdiiied  to,  or  incapdUe  of 
much  intdlectual  improreftient,  nay  benefit  themselvei ;  and  tlieae  iiiod» 
are  two — by  emigratioii,  or  by  change  of  profeiiion. 

A  healthy  sober  man  can  hardly  &0  of  ultimately  readan^  faimsdf  inde- 
pendent, by  emigratine  to  America,  or  Australasia,  and  engaging  bimself  asa 
country  labourer  of  aU  work ;  or  better  as  a  gardener.  Van  Diomn's  idaad 
we  consider  the  very  best  country  to  emigrate  to  in  point  of  rliimife,  it  beiag 
as  nearly  as  possible  that  of  England.  The  country  is  ahrecdy  alnoost  entirely 
occupied  by  Britons  cultivatiag  their  own  property.    The  price  of  labour 
will  be  high  there  for  a  long  period,  and  a  frugal  day-labourer  there  m^fat 
soon  save  as  much   as  would  enable  him  to  make  a  small    purchase. 
This  he  might  improve  and  sell,  and  purchase  again,  and  improve,  &c. 
In  North  America  the  price  of  laibour  is  equally  high,  but  the  wtnten  are 
long  and  severe,  and  tne  climate  of  some  parts,  as  Carolina,  unhealthy. 
New  York  is  the  most  desirable  city  to  emi^te,  to  in  the  first  instance. 
(See  Kingdom  on  Emigratum.)    Whoever  mtends  to  emirate  would  find 
it  greatly  to  his  advantage  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  carpentry,  and 
common  country  masonry,  and,  in  short,  as  many  of  the  architectural  arts  as 
he  could.    Building  nith  compressed  earth  in  Cointereaux's  manner,  or  e% 
pit/t  particularly  merit  attention.    (E*  ofG.§  28.  49.  and  G,  Ma^,  p.  557.] 
'fhe  wages  of  a  journeyman  gardener  will  always  be  comparatively  low 
for  various  reasons ;  but  any  ga^ener  may  become  a  tolerable  bricklayer, 
field  mason,  hedge  carpenter,  or  painter  and  glazier,  in  a  month.    He 
may  not,  perhaps,  be  able  to  undertake  gaugea  arches,  carved  work,  or 
graining;  but  he  may  become  a  suffidently  good  workman  to  obtain  nearly 
treble  the  wages  of  a  journeyman  gardener.    Nothine  can  be  more  readfly 
acquired  than  bricklaying,  painting,  and  glazing ;  and  while  gardenen  io 
the  nurseries  about  London  are  getting  2t.  and  2s.  Gd.  per  day,  journey- 
men in    these    trades  are  paid   5s.  6d.  and    6s.      Other    occupatioas 
which  a  gardener  may  acquire  will  readily  occur;  but  we  do  not  reoom- 
mend  this  mode ;  we  would  rather  see  emigration  adonted ;  but  shooU 
*  greatly  prefer  continuing  in  the  original  profession,  ana  improving  in  it 
to  the  utmost.    For  this  purpose,  we  conclude  with  three  hints  to  yoong 
gardeners,  —  have  no  pleasures, — lose  no  time, — and  concentrate  your 
attention  to  whatever  you  take  in  hand. 


Art.  XIV.  Queries  and  Answers. 

Madura  aurantiaoa  of  Nuttal,  (^.64.)  Dioeda  Tetrandria,  Lin.;  and 
Urticese,  Juss. 

This  interesting  tree,  of  which  there  are  se- 
veral species,  was  first  introduced  to  the  gar- 
dens at  St.  Louis,  on  the  Mississippi,  from  a 
village  of  the  Osage  Indians.  From  thence  it 
was  carried  to  the  nursery  of  Mr.  M'Mahon 
ofPhiladelphia,  and  afterwiurds,  about  181 8,  seeds 
were  sent  to  Lord  Bagot  in  England  by  M. 
Correa  de  Serra.  The  trees  at  Philaddphia  have 
reached  their  full  size  and  bear  the  Winters 
there  without  injury.  The  tree  in  Lord 
Baffot's  conservatory  is  upwards  of  six  feet 
high ;  but  it  has  not  yet  flowered.  Lord  Bagot 
presented  one  to  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq.,  which 
IS  now  growing  at  Boyton.  There  is  not  a 
doubt  of  its  being  as  hardy  as  any  common  fruit 
tree. 
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**  In  its  native  wilds,  the  Madura  is  conspicuous  by  showy  femti  '^  B>ze 
and  externiil  appearance  resembling  the  largest  oranges.  The  leaves  are  of 
an*oval  form,  with  an  undivided  margin,  and  the  upper  surface  of  a  smooth 
ahining  green ;  they  are  five  or  six  inches  long,  and  from  two  to  three 
wide.  The  wood  is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  uncommonly  fine  and  elastic^ 
B0brding  the  material  most  used  for  bows  by  all  the  savages  from  the  Mis- 
ais^ppi  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  How  far  towards  the  north  its  use  ex- 
tenos  we  have  not  been  informed,  but  we  have  often  seen  it  among  the 
lower  tribes  of  the  Missouri,  who  procure  it  in  trade  firom  the  Osa^,  and 
the  Pawnees  of  Red  River.  The  baric,  fruit,  &c.  when  wounded,  discharges 
a  copious  milk^  juice,  which  soon  dries  on  exposure,  and  is  insoluble  in 
water,  contaimng,  probably,  like  the  milky  iuices  of  many  of  the  urtice£e,a 
Iak*ee  intermixture  of  caoutchouc  or  gum  aastic. 

The  fruit  consists  of  radiating,  somewhat  woody  fibres,  terminating  in  a 
tuberculated  and  slightly  papillose  surface.  In  this  fibrous  mass  are  dissemi- 
nated the  seeds,  which  are  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  a  quince.  The  tree 
rises  to  the  height  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet,  dividing  near  the  ground 
into  a  number  of  lo^  slender,  and  flexuose  branches.  It  inhabits  deep  and 
fertile  soils  in  vallies.  The  Arkansa  appears  to  be  the  northern  limit  of  the 
range  of  the  Madura,  and  neither  on  that  river,  nor  on  the  Canadian, 
does  the  tree,  or  the  fruit,  attain  so  considerable  a  size  as  in  warmer  lati* 
tudes.  On  many  specimens  of  the  fi*uit  examined  by  Major  Long,  at  the 
time  of  his  visit  to  Ked  River,  in  1817,  several  were  found  measuring  five 
and  a  half  inches  in  diameter."  (jJameit  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Motthtcaru,} 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Nuttal  to  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq.,  dated  Li- 
verpool, April  12, 1824,  gives  additional  information  respecting  this  tree. 
^  I  nave  herewith  sent  you  the  drawings  of  th^iMadura,  and  have  but  little 
to  add  concerning  it  besides  what  is  already  before  the  public.  I  have,  how- 
ever, since  that  publication  seen  the  male  flowers  witn  which  I  had  been 
unacquainted.  They  are  produced  in  partly  sessile  dusters,  probaby  twdve 
or  more  together  in  a  very  short  raceme,  and  consist  each  of  a  four-parted 
greenish  calyx,  including  three,  but  more  commonly  four  stamens,  about  the 
leDgth  of,  or  a  little  exceeding,  the  calyx. 

The  trees  often  attain  the  heifi;ht  of  sixty  feet  or  upwards,  having, 
spreading  branches,  thickly  dothed  with  a  foliage  of  the  most  vivid  and 
shining  green.  The  flowers  are  very  inconspicuous  and  nearly  |;reen,  or 
with  a  dight  tinge  of  yellow.  The  bark  and  fruit,  on  incision,  gives  out  a 
milky  siip ;  that  of  the  fruit  is  aromatic,  but  not  a^eeable  to  the  taste. 
Although  (bund  spontaneous  and  abundant  on  the  immediate  borders  of 
Red  River,  I  cannot  learn  that  any  individual  has  ever  seen  or  tasted  its 
ripe  fruit.  These,  according  to  the  report  of  Major  Long,  (See  his  Narra- 
tive, vol.  ii.  p.  158.)  are  quite  as  large  as  tnose  of  the  Shaddock  tree,ydlow,  and 
very  beautiml  to  the  eye ;  but  in  his  opinion  always  unpleasant  to  the  taste- 
As  to  their  being  juicdess  (an  assertion  made  by  this  narrator^  the  veiy 
appdlation  of  Osage,  t.  e,  orai^e,  independent  of  mv  own  testimon3^,oufi;httO' 
have  qualified  the  contradiction.  From  two  or  three  of  the  fniit  which  I 
described  as  seen  growing  in  Mr.  Choteau's  garden  at  St.  Louis,  in  1810,  I 
expressed  about  half  a  pint  of  a  milky  sweetish  fluid,  which,  unlike  most 
lactescent  saps,  quickly  separated  into  a  clear  liquid,  and  a  subsiding  fecu- 
lent matter,  almost  aopeanng  like  the  action  of  coagulation  in  milk.  I  men- 
tion this  fact,  merely  to  show  that  the  fruit  is  not  hard  and  dry,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  James.  Indeed,  from  all  I  can  yet  learn,  the  state  of  the  ripe  fruit  is> 
enticely  unknown. 

The  wood  is  so  completely  like  that  of  the  Fustick  (Monis  tinctora)  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  tdl  them  apart  *,  it  is  equally  usefiil  as  a  ydiow  die» 
and  its  strength  recommends  it  to  the  natives  for  bows." 

W.  S  wri  tes,  **  I  should  be  ^lad  to  be  informed,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Gardener's  Magazine,  the  pnce  and  description  of  a  botanical  microscope 


tB6  0iaH^  and  JnrweH. 

sulficterftly  ttrong  to  exaftiifie  the  grasses,  fof  I  hntt  afways  fiMd  ftem 
ifery  difficult  to  examine  by  a  sirtall  magnifying-gla^s ;  and  I  beKeve  tb( 
^there  are  a  great  many  vouns  gardeners,  like  myself,  who  have  been  pre- 
vented from  enquiring  into  that  valuable  family  of  plants  for  want  ofyrofe 
instruments,  and  likewise  deterred  from  getting  tnern  for  want  of  berog 
able  to  give  n  proper  direction  to  some  of  their  fellow-servants  to  get  then 
in  London,  as  they  are  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  the  country.** 

One  of  the  most  complete  botanical  microscopes  is  that  recommeflty 
by  Dr.  Hooker,  of  Glasgow,  and  sold  by  Jones,  50,  Lower  Hoibom,  Loodoo, 
at  5/. ;  and  with  dissectmg  knives,  5/.  An  improved  botanical,  or  uDirersil 
pocket  microscope,  sold  by  Jones,  and  by  Bancks,  44  r.  Strand,  and  otben, 
costs  l/.  8f .  A  triple  botanical  magnifier,  such  as  is  used  by  practical  bo- 
tanists about  London,  and  which  we  should  think  Well  adapted  fof  oat 
correspondent,  is  sdld  by  Bancks  for  9«-  Sd^  and  a  double  magnffief  ibr 
€s,  6d. 

Hefy  JhUtorif  £«^.,  landscape  gardener  in  Ireland,  and  author  of  some 
clever  county  surveys  of  that  kingdom,  writes^  "  I  dare  say  you  have  sea 
Pontey's  late  work.  Pray,  is  his  frontispiece  a  specimen  of  English  ttsle 
in  water«works  ?  If  so,  we  are  all  groping  in  the  dark*"  —  Afottni  BeStw^ 
Cattle  Blakeney,  May  1^,  1829. 

Mr.  Dan.  Stt)rk  observes,  "  The  bee  orchis  (Ophrj's  apif^ti^  and  the  fff 
orchis  (O.  muscifera)  are  favourite  plants  of  mine,  and  aUhougn  I  have  fra- 
quently  met  with  them,  brousht  them  home,  and  planted  them  both  in  [jots 
and  in  the  open  ground,  they  have  never  again  made  their  appearance,  vfticb, 
notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  many  gardeners,  must  have  been  becaox 
they  were  hot  treated  properly.  I  shall  therefore  be  mnch  obliged  to  yoo, 
or  some  of  your  correspondents,  toinlbrtn  me,  through  your  Maga£ifle,tbe 
mode  of  treatment  most  proper  for  preserving  the  above  plants,  and  otbefi 
of  the  same  tribe ;  and  particularly,  whether  in  taking  them  from  their  nir 
tive  habitations,  the  mould  ought  or  not  to  be  cleared  from  the  roots."— 
Bungt^f  Suffolk,  29th  April,  1826. 

G,  S.  wntes,  •*  It  will  be  obliging  if  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  pft 
9ome  information  regarding  a  root  callecl  cara,  in  Braxif.  In  the  first  ^ 
lume  of  the  Edinburgh  Gazette,  (a  work  of  six  volumes)  p.  597 .,  there  is  tbe 
following  observation. 

**  *  Esculent  plants  grow  in  Brazil  in  great  profusion  and  varietf.  A 
bulbous  root  called  the  cara,  which  grows  to  the  size  of  about  5  inch<^  ^ 
meter,  is  in  great  request ;  it  is  equal  to  tbe  best  potatoes,  and  eveo  man 
farinaceous. 

*  in  your  Number  for  January,  p.  87.,  you  mention  the  prangos,  hajr-pbol* 
which  is  cultivated  in  Thibet,  but  the  introduction  of  which  into  this  coao' 
try  had  failed,  in  consequence  of  the  seeds  having  lost  their  v^etatire 
power.  I  have  seen  it  stated  somewhere,,  that  seeds  put  up  in  diflereot 
parcels^  and  paiiked  in  raw  sugar,  retained  their  freshness  for  a  great  leBgtb 
of  time,  and  Were  not  subject  to  mould  or  insects^  (No  1  see  p.  355.)  A^^ 
procure  raw  sugar  from  the  East,  rare  seeds,  put  up  in  casks  of  sugar,  would 
retain  moisture  and  freshness  for  a  year,  and  come  to  this  country  fit  for 
depositing  in  the  soil.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  naturabsts  aw 
botanists  do  not  attend  to  the  rule  of  Horace,  regarding  the  utile  cum  dtJcfi 
for  they  seem  anxious,  when  they  go  to  distant  countries,  to^Uect  as  many 
varieties  and  species  as  possible,  and  to  extend  or  fill  up  the  classes,  gepei^ 
&c.  &c.,  but  we  receive  little  or  no  information  as  to  the  vsei  aaa  app^ 
cation  of  plants  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  or  to  domestic  ecotiomy. 

"  Vwous  grasses,  I  am  convinced,  might  be  introduced  into  cultivation  m 
this  cokintry  from  distant  climates.  When  on  this  subject,  I  may  obMrrej 
that  in  Botany  Bay,  and  Van  Dieman^s  Land,  the  pastures  are  described  b) 
be  Maarkabhr  open,  and  the  grases  do  not  thei^  form  ^  compact  ^wsrd. 
Ai  a  rbmedytbr  (hift  cipeii  stM9,'wbletf«il9Vbr  ittd  the  iftttinil  ^Miwi^ 


Queries  and  Answers,  '  MBf^ 

• 

be  sown,  and  rolled  immediatelv,  before  moist  and  r|iny  weather.  The 
pastures  would  then  maintain  three  or  four,  or  more  sheep,  peracn^ini» 
stead  of  one,  as  is  stated  in  the  acrounCs  from  that  quarter." 

fV,  B.'B,  writes,  "  I  beg  to  know,  through  the  medium  of  your  highly 
useful  Magazine,  if  there  is  any  remedy  for  a  disease,  which  first  made  its> 
appearance  on  a  mayduke  cherry,  against  a  south  wall,  in  (he  Spring  of  the 
last  vear,  when  every  leaf  on  the  tree  fell  off,  though  every  remedy!  coulck 
think  of  was  used ;  such  as  smoking,  brushing,  and  dusting  the  leaves  with- 
wood-ashes*  Nearly  every  leaf  had  thousands  of  small  black  insects  on  it^ 
iand  the  wall  was  likewise  quite  black  with  them;  they  hurt  the  tree  so  much^ 
that  a  part  of  it  died,  though  it  threw  out  a  second  crop  of  leaves  after 
midsummer.  The  same  tree  is  now  covered  with  them,  and  the  fruit  is  all 
blighted,  falling  ofl^  and  the  leaves  turning  yellow.  From  every  observt- 
ation  I  can  make,  I  am  of  opinion  that  watering  increases  the  number  of 
insects.  Last  year  they  were  confined  to  one  wall,  but^  every  Morell^. 
clierry  against  a  north  wa11>  and  some  standard  trees,  are  infected ;  as  ar^ 
all  the  espalier  and  standard  trees,  in  a  new  garden  lately  planted.  I  hav^ 
rcsidarly  examined  one  young  tree,  which  was  cut  back  this  Spring,  an4 
which  is  watered  every  day,  and  every  insect  picked  ofl^  or  killed,  on  tha 
leaves,  and  yet  every  day  there  is  a  young  brood  to  kill.  I  have  likewise 
remarked,  that  where  the  insects  are  kill^  on  a  leaf,  it  turns  yellow,  and 
falls  ofi^ after  a  short  time.  I  have  searched  Forsyth,  and  other  amhon, 
but  I  cannot  find  that  they  mention  it,  nor  is  there  any  account  of  it  in 
the  first  edition  of  your  Encyclopedia.  I  beg  to  menttoo,  that  the  walls  In 
my  gardens  are  of  cob  (earth),  wnich  do  not  bear  washing  as  brick  will." — 
Sanctuarjf,  Devonshire,  June  7th,  I S26. 

Has  our  correspondent  tried  lime-water  (not  lime  and  water),  or  weak 
tobacco-water?  '*C 

Mrs,  G. ''  would  be  glad  to  know  the  best  way  of  destroying  the  spawn 
of  frogs,  and  a  great  number  of  water-newts  (Lacerta  aquatica,  Linn.)  which 
abound  in  a  small  pond"  in  her  orchard  ?  We  would  suggest  dissolving  |ime» 
at  the  rate  of  a  pint  to  three  gallons,  and  pouring  the  water  into  the  pond 
till  it  took  effect;  or,  salt  applied  in  the  same  wny,  which  will  certainly  kill 
every  living  thing  in  the  pona.  But  it  must  be  recollected,  that  if  either 
salt  or  the  powder  of  lime  be  thrown  in  undissolved,  a  much  larger  quantity 
will  be  required,  as  a  considerable  portion  will  fall  to  the  bottom,  sink  in 
the  mud,  and  not  be  dissolved  and  taken  up  by  the  water.  To  discover 
which  is  most  effectual,  take  a  glass  of  salt-water  and  a  glass  of  lime-water» 
and  put  a  newt  and  some  frog  spawn  in  each. 

A.  C  would  be  glad  of  information  respecting  the  best,  mode  of  treating 
elm-trees,  in  cases  where  their  bark  is  continually  peeling  off*,  and  the  cause; 
and.whetber  Gab,  or  gas-pipes,  conducted  up  their  trunks,  would  be  likely 
to  affect  them  ?  — April, 

W,  B.  writes,  **  having  a  great  predilection  for  flowers,  so  abundant  at 
this  season,  I  should  be  happy  if  you  could  inform  me,  through  the  medium 
of  your  Magazine,  if  there  be  any  better  method  for  their  preservation  than 
the  usual  one  of  immersing  the  stalks  fn  fresh  water;  for  though  this  suc- 
ceeds tolerably  well  in  most  cases,  yet  I  find  my  moss-roses,  and  some  other 
of  my  flowers,  though  I  change  the  water  daily,  very  soon  fade.  Perhaps 
the  insertion  of  the  above  query  in  your  next  number,  mi^ht  affitrd  an  op- 
portunity to  some  one  of  your  numerous  readers,  of  disclosing  some  peculiar 
method,  by  which  the  preservation  of  these  much  admired,  but  too  fleeting 
beauties  of  Flora,  may  be  prolonged.  Probably  enough  has  not  yet  been 
done  in  the  way  of  experiment  for  the  attainment  of  this  object.  ^Padding" 
ton,  June  1 7th.  The  duration  of  gathered  flowers  with  their  stalks  in  water, 
or  wet  sand»  depends  on  the  coolness  and  shade  of  the  atmosphere  in 
which  they  are  placed.  When  they  have  begun  to  fade,  they  qiay  bs 
revived  fgir  aaiiottr  or  (wp  by  wbttitating  warm  water  &r  cold. 


360  Obituary. 

Art.  XV.    Obituary. 

DiiD  on  the  80th  April,  Mr.  William  Gib6on»  many  jeu%  head  pr- 
dener  to  Henry  Peter^  Es<].,  of  Betchworth  Castle,  near  Dorking  Son^. 
This  worthy  man  fell  by  his  own  bands,  while  labouring  under  temponrj 
mental  derangement,  brought  on  by  a  cause  which  deserves  to  be  i»h 
tioned,  as  afibrding  a  lesson  to  garcleners,  and  all  of  us,  not  to  be  orer 
ambitious  of  money,  nor  too  eager  to  step  out  of  our  regular  path  in  pursnt 
of  it.  Mr.  Gibson  had  saved  some  property,  and  embarked  it  in  the  coak 
trade,  and  recently  not  only  lost  it  all,  but  involved  some  of  his  ineDds;4ir 
he  supposed  that  this  was  the  case,  for  we  have  since  heard  that  it  vaiDot 
so.  lilts  idea  preyed  upon  his  mind  to  such  a  degree  that  he  was  uosble  to 
bear  it.!  He  sent  word  to  his  master  that  he  could  no  longer  remaia  io 
his  service ;  and  the  messenger,  on  his  return,  found  him  prostrate  on  the 
floor  of  his  cottage,  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand.  '<  The  feeling  of  the  coro- 
ner's  jury  were  strongly  excited  by  the  production  of  Mr.  Fetere's  letter, 
which  contained  expressions  not  only  in  every  way  calculated  to  soothe 
the  minp  of  the  deceased  under  hu  calamity,  but  to  aaaure  him,  in  tem 
of  marked  feeling,  of  his  master's  future  kindness  and  protectioa."- 
{County  Chrtm.) 

JOHN  FORBES,  A.LS. 

On  the  Tablet  erected  to  the  Memory  of  Mr.  Forbes,  in  OMei 
Churchward,  it  the  foUowirur  iiucriotion: — 


Qiurchyardy  it  the  following  intcription. 


service 
Zambazee 


23d  year  of  his  age.  This  tablet  is  erected  by  the  Council  of  the  Sodeijr, 
m  testimomr  of  thdr  entire  approbation  of  his  conduct  while  in  tber 
service,  and  of  their  deep  regret  at  the  untimely  fete  of«  naturalist  of » 
much  enterprise  and  promise. 


"'"'^™'«''"co.»e..„ 


PART  17. 

""'"'^  AFP.,  ™  """"^N^    «„ 


-MiCSSji^^-XS^E;^ 
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FALUJBLE  BOTAHICAL  WORXS, 

by  J4irai  RiBowAT.  169,  Ftondllly, 
and  all  BookMDm. 

LVHE    BOTANICAL    RE- 

'  OISTER.  Bt  Svdkmham  Emvaros. 
F.Ua  a»d  ollicn.VoCxi.  PriotSigi.  Con. 
tiniaed  BMnthtjr.  Each  number  eontaini  eight 
llnelj  eirioiucd  portfaltt  (from  life)  of  the  m<Mt 
besiitiful  exotic  plairtt.  cultiTateil  in  the  ganlen* 
and  greao-boaMt  of  thia  0*11007,  •ccamnanied 
«HJ>  OMI'  bMmr,  he<t  node  of  ctdtitatiai.  an. 
pMatiM,  Ac  *c  Wee  4«l  *^ 

^*  *  CampaffMNM  are  odloot,  but  vben  a  work 
like  tbe  prevnt  maeU  our  riew,  tp  little  ahoit. 
tf  any,  or  iicrfKtion,  it  if  with  more  than  or. 
dinary  iilfWii  we  reooamend  a  praTevence, 
«aruia  af  rceelring  the  aaprobatiOD  of  thoie 
wbo  re(y  on  our  a|iinion.'*^Xi(irrafw  Ckromiele. 

«•  We  look  upon  thli  Worii  (£dwaitic*g 
r)  to  be  Um  oirty  one  of  ito 


olam  capable  of  bearing  the  Impeotioa  of  the 
Botaaiit in  alllts  dcpartmenti  ;  and  for  beauty 
4f  exeeuC&M  Of  ila  plalaa  mi  lypacraphv,  It 
ataodi  uDrivalled  bv  aov  whatever  whicn  have 
eoae  under  onr  netlee.**  «e*  **  It  cannot  fail  to 
sleaie  <*very  lover  of  thit  IbaMoniMe  and  very 
interaittnff  aciaoc^  a*  well  at  admiien  of  beau- 
In   wumnL'*  mm  MnOkip   Crttical 


*^  near  JMfef  tmd  gnttemen  wko  kmve 
l0iekr  ktomm  •aktertben  U  Sthmrdt'a  **  Bbia- 
Micml  Begitter^^  wUkomt  iakHig  the  frior  mnv. 
hun^  (mei^f  qf  wMtk  were  out  <tf  fimt,)  art 
iHfieirmed  tkey  mn  mem  te^ertiHif  reprinted,  anA 
mkl  imfmture  ir  almtfia  kept  in  prmt,  HuU  emeM 
•»  MMy  iw^er  comflHing  tkeir  eett  grothuUtf 
mU  pertetlltaMg,ma^  tio  m  wiiko¥t  mimp/mimt^ 


4.  GERANIACEJE, 
OiABa  of  the  BBAunruL    VuoMJt  of 
«  H^    ^^  Roe««T  Swscr.  F  LS.  Vat  i^ 

5.  CISTINEJE.      'Jlie     NMvaa^ 

OnDttofCiiTi<B.orBo».ecaB.  Br 
F.U!i.  Number  VII.  fiir  Jirij,  ' 
every  alternate  month.    Priced 

6.  THE  FRUIT-GROWER'SIS- 
STRUCTOR;  a  Pkactical  Tteal^  oo  T^SZ 
Tm,  firom  cbe  Nuiaery  to  Kaioritj,  «itk  Lkk 

of  thoM  Emits  moit  weitby  of  Oll^«tte«.  iS 
fix-  keefriqc  and  immediate  me.    Tovbick  k 
added  an  GItetttal  Rnnedy  Ar,  aad  rktuSiMM 
nrom,  tbe  canker  in  appl»^eea.    By  G  »*■»■ 
Nuraeryman,  (k  boards.  '         '' 

PICTORIAL  PLANS.  —  It  ii 

''  mmiy  ycnis  sinoe  an  attempt  WM  fine  ^^ 
to  faitrodiioe  a  superior  style  ^itrilncaifna:  ^JT^ 
but  custom  and  pr^judloe  have  in  a  mKi!? 
sure  fsvfisMml  Ifc  adepfioo  bgr  buafSi  bnSSl 
toN.  Convinced,  however,  thai  thi^  Vfee  «£ 
branches  of  art,  must  keep  pace  ^mHh  the  te. 
proved  perccpttoQ  of  the  age.  I  have  demi 
much  dme  and  study  to  16  apwriwM  ^^^ 
ttiough  I  do  not  see  the  possibnUy  of  < 

Sing  a  plan  into  a  picture,  sUH  I  And  It 
r  delioeatftig  the  principal  ibMures  of  t» 
eauire  grounds,  Ac,  and  by  cuiiecHe  imn. 
kenting  the  character  of  tbev  timber    w«E 
and  pUntaUons,  to  uroduoe  a  dnwii4  »S 
shall  posaem murb  frteiortal  beautv.  --TiTrnii 


such 
fintm 


«.  SWEET'S  HORTUS  BRL 
TANKICUS:  or,  a  Catalogue  of  all  Plants  cut 
Pirated  in  the  Gardens  of  Great  Britain, 
whether  exotic  or  Indigenous,  anranaad  ac. 
cordiug  le  the  Natural  Urdon  to  whicothcy 
belong,  with  a  reftapeoce  to  the  lionsan  Clasacs 
and  Orders  j  their  ScicnttHc  and  Erulisb  Namck, 
with  refereoces  to  the  best  Authonttcs ;  where 
native,  wbe<i  introduced,  their  times  of  flower, 
lag.  dumrieo,  and  references  to  the  books  tn 
iwfich  Aey  are  Heurad :  with  nueieieus  ether 
improvements.  The  whole  brought  dawn  lo 
the  present  time,  and  contains  many  huodmls 
of  Bants  AOt  yet  published  in  any  Cataleguc  of 
this  Couhtty.  By  RotUT  SmuBT,  F.LSL 
1  volume  8va  18s. 

3.  jMK  HOT-HOUSE  AND 
<2|tJEE)LHOUJSE  MANUAL,  or  BCfTAKI. 
CAL  CULXlVATOa;  fpfim  lUll  lostruo* 
tions  ftr  tbe  Managemeur and  best  Method  of 
CuHlvatioo  and  Prqpagatien  of  all  tbe  Plants 
cultivated  in  tbe  Uot'houseL  Grcen-hausea,  and 
Bordenk  in  tbe  Gardens  of  wreat  Britain:  with 
l^ain  Dfreotioos  for  the  Management  of  Pianto 
ui  Roon^a,  Ira  Disposed  under  the  Generic 
Karnes  M  the  Plants,  alphabeUcally  arranged 
under  tbe.  heads  of  the  dcpartmenl  nf  HertU 
culture  10  which  they  bekmg  Second  editiun^ 
By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.&    Prioe  lf«. 

*■  Orthls  srery  uselUI  book,  we  perceive  that  a 
escond  edttlon  has  bees  lately  published,. con. 
tainiqgmmch  new  inrormatlnn,  esiiecially  uswd 
the  ueatment  ortbose  jilantk  wiMt  are  the  taiosi 
difficult  to  cultieaie.  We  recommend  this  work 
tfoeeeiy  lover  of  gardenlilg." '  AAsarrif^  JBbtun- 
icvtf  Jt«MCer/ar  NoarnaKr,  1825. 

*'  Itis  e  very  complete  and  eKcellMit  work, 
«Dd  Anishes  aU  the  iiObrmatieii  that  can  be 
miuircd  on  Oie  sul^ccU^  whieh  it  treats*' •^ 
IMerary  GaxeUe,  lioeembtr  1825. 

*<  Indeed,  what  Mr.  Sweei  has  said  on  Uie 
ciikuro  of  luilbs  and  snipliytes  in  tl)e  last  edition 
of  his  Botanical  Cultivator,  maf  be  copsidered 
«aih*«MMg/aiw  oa  this  na^eot  Ibr  the  British 
•  -    .-    Q9f^kmi^M*^Ji0%J^A^ 


feneral  imprcasion  of  the 
extreeaely  in 


mnm  an  exireaieiy  mtmariwir  asid  aim 
dispenaible  addition  to  a  tibmry  or  aitttnw 
the  drawing^  at  tbe  same  tf toe,  \^ iif: 


ande 


ntUity  snd  aoouncy  of  a  geouad 
snmeiimaf,  i»  adriitioa  le  this^ 
tiewa,  shmrtaig  ibe  principal 
rartenatiosof  ther— "    — -- 

ndsmed  plan  aadL 

topognphv,  antiquities 

pfPvemenL  Ibrm  a  pleadng  \ 
tion,  which   is  ever  an  j 
to  a  visitor,  and  a  useftil 
nrielor. 

For  the  hrfbcmatien  of. 
wiaK  to  have  a  pictorial  phn  oC 
or  narks,    I  think  it  peeper  to 

freeb  sureey  ia  not  always  > 

one  will  generally  answer  every  munum  wmm. 

\  1S^*J*  !L  ««f  «•*•  ^  AJI  that  W  S^SSk  {Tio 
visit  tbe  phce,  to  mak»  sketcfcea.  nbsi  ■  1  bHiihi 
and  eonrectiona,  the  change   Ibr  wkklT^M 
much  per  day  and  expences;  but  evco  tkh  m» 
sometimes  be  dispensed  wkb;  for  a  Ant  I  ^^ 
tion,  on  a  rough  pbin,  of  the  chanctar  of 
trees,  ftc.  will  often  answer  erery  pQimaa    W 
a  fkiesh  sunwy  is  Mcmsary,  tbe  dmrmMT  |^ 
oummon  arable  land,  isi  per  actw  and  iitiiSiiI 
but  a  nark  or  ether  intricate  spot  mMtte 
charged  for  by  the  day.    I  will  now r>eaome 

idea  of  IheproDaUeexptntedf  tbeSWiimL 
A  small  vttia  or  residence,  fbilBliwa  ihawliai^ 
ftom  JO  to  16  luchei  «!««««,  wwid  beSUt 
8  or  3  guineas.    A  park,  consisting  of  Ski  toiHk 
^esos,  90  to  30  Inches  s^uasei  StoTo.guJnaim.    a 
odimnmi  arable  fhrm  of   the  same  sMce  -■■j 
quantity.  3  to  6  eulnaas.    A  combine3nSb«rof 
I»ai*  and  l.iiids,  A«mS0O  to  600  acres.  £to« 
Hiehef  squarev  from  1»  to  U  and-flii  eatocM. 
according  to  the  scale,  quantity  of  W4wCa3 
tlDishUigiand  so  on  to  any  extent  of  proiiertr 
-  Mr.  J.  Hompson  will  be  happy  to  m!^^ 
with  anygentiemaif  who  mav  ^H  inrimSdto 
emplov  him«  or  by  calling  at  Ms  rvcktenec  thw 
niaysiesiieemiensof  his  styles  and  learn  muS 
of  im  cbargeik    Auctioneen  and  fimi*  hstm7 
who  havo  iMDperty  for  sale,  wHI  imrStd 
pictorial  plan   isan  adtantageoM   Mi?  ef* 
creating  an  interea  and  cooveyiiw  a  ooimS 

titreot.  Waterloo  BcidAe.  Ha^      ''^^W^ 
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PART  I. 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I.  Hints  for  the  better  Ctdiivation  of  the  Cafe  Heaths^ 
derived  from  Observation  of  their  Nature^  Sqil^y  and  Situ- 
ations*  By  Mr.  James  Bowie,  Botanical  Collector  ai  the 
Cape. 

Sir,  - 

^HE  publication  of  the  list,  in^your  Magazine,  of  Professor 
Dunbar's  extensive  collection  of  Ericse  has  induced  me  to 
offer  the  following  hints  for  the  better  culture  of  that  beautiful 
and  extensive  genus,  and  which  I  hope  will  merit  your  notice, 
as  they  are  taken  from  actual  observations  that  are  inaccessible 
to  most  persons.  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  press  the  subject 
for  your  consideration,  as  being  myself  particularly  interested 
in  the  collecting  of  die  Cape  species ;  and  can  receive  no 
greater  pleasure  than  finding  that  the  labours  of  the  collec- 
tors are  duly  appredated  by  attentive  individual  culture; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  more  morticing 
than  to  observe  a  careless  inattention  evinced  towards  those 
objects,  in  the  procuring  of  which  the  collector  has  risked  his 
life,  by  encountering  dangers  and  undergoing  privations  which 
but  few  persons  can  surmount. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  improve  the  practical  gardener  in  the 
propagation  of  the  genus  by  cuttings,  as  this  mode  of  increase 
is  well  understood  and  practised  in  this  country ;  seeds  are, 
however,  much  preferable,  as  requiring  less  labour,  and,  in 
some  species,  forming  flowering  plants  as  soon  as  those  from 
cuttings.  The  most  general  (and,  I  consider,  the  best)  tinie 
thatjarge  collections  of  seeds  of  the  Cape  Ericse  arrive  in  this 
country  are  the  months  of  July  and  August :  from  the  begins 
ning  of  the  former  till  the  end  of  the  latter  month,  or  perhaps 
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later,  is  a  fiiTomnble  time  for  sowing  tbem;.diey  dioold  not 
be  sown  thick^  for,  if  the  seeds  are  good,  th&^  are  weal^eoed 
by  being  dose,  and  liable  to  injiiry  by  thinning  them  out  in  the 
seed-pots*  Seeds  of  Eriae  I  have  known  to  vegetate  wdl, 
after  being  twelve  years  in  this  ooontry.  The  soil  fix*  the 
seeds  shotdd  be  rather  sandy  dian  boggy,  and  the  pots  wdl 
drained,  to  allow  a  free  passage  for  the  superabondance  of 
water  given  during  the  winter  months ;  though,  until  the  seeds 
shall  have  vegetated,  I  do  not  consider  any  quantity  of  water 
detrimental.  From  various  causes  all  the  species  do  not  vege- 
tate at  the  same  time;  those  which  first  come  up  should  be 
separated  from  the  rest  and  exposed  to  the  air,  and  reodre 
less  water  than  those  not  yet  up.  The  drier  the  plants  are 
kept  through  the  winter  there  is  the  less  chance  of  their 
damping  off,  and  they  will  be  hardier  and  in  a  fitter  state  for 
potting  early  the  following  spring. 

Soil  for  firet  potting  oi!^         -  sandy  peat,  },  sandy  loam;  \, 

Fint  shifting  -  -  sandy  peat,  |,  sandy  loam,  \, 

'  Second  ditto,  •  -  sandy  pea^  |,  sandy  loam,  f . 

Third,  and  if  posdble  find  shifting,  sandy  loam  only. 

To  show  the  propriety  of  such  treatment  I  have  selected  a 
few  specific  names  from  the  above-mentioned  list,  (conceiviii^ 
that  dieyare  more  generally  known,}  and  stated  the  nature  of 
the  soils  and  situations  in  which  they  are  found  in  their  native 
wilds,  and  trust  that  this  will  assist  the  intelligent  cultivator  t9 
arrive  at  a  perfection  in  their  growth,  and  in  prolonging  their 
existence,  hitherto  rarely  attained,  but  so  much  £sired  by 
most  cultivators,  who  at  present  turn  fix)m  Ericas  in  despair» 
and  content  themselves  by  fostering  less  beautiful  plants. 

Ericffi  do  not  like  frequent  shifting,  nor  do  they  long  thrive 
in  soil  tliat  is  finely  sifted ;  stones,  or  even  broken  fragments 
of  garden  pots,  of  one  fourth  to  one  half  inch  in  diametier, 
seem  beneficial  to  the  health  of  Ericas,  while  finely  sifted  so3 
consolidates  into  an  unwholesome  and  stagnate  mass,  prevent- 
ing  the  free  passage  of  superfluous  water. 

*  tubifloriL'  >^  ninnii^  waters  and  springy  grounds,  a  black 

coSran?  i     «igrtajfe  toU. 

9.  Albens^  1 

anipulkoea,  | 

retorta,  I  Shattered  sand-stone  rocks,  little  or  no  soil,  the 

ardens,  f    roots  embradng  the  stones  in  the  crevices, 

fastigiata,  I 

iasdcnkiris,  J 

eriocephala,  f  Similar  situations  as  No.'  i.  but  thrive  more  fredy 

felida,  C     in  the  moist  clefts,  3000  feet  above  the 

falicacaba,  J 
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Deoonpoied  svut-eCooe^  flMded  bjScirpoides,  &c* 

}  Decomposed  schistiiSy  lower  parts  of  the  moan* 
taios  and  secondary  hills^  exposed  to  drought. 

» 

In  pure  sand,  exposed  to  heat  and  drought  on  the 
mountains,  from  2000  to  5000  feet  above  the  sea 
leveU 


In  sand  on  the  lower  pluns^  frequently  on  spots 
a^wwndlng  in  natron* 


4»  Viseari^, 
Blserioides, 
▼iridifloray 

5.  'Sebana, 

sexfiuria, 

Piukenetiaaa, 

baocanSy 

6.  Massoni, 
calycina, 
retorta, 
Walkeria, 
gracilis, 

7.  Manunosa. 
metulseflora, 
cerinthoidesy 
ignescens, 
grandiflora» 

8.  Vestita, 
fihunentosa, 
cerintboidesy 
cnienta, 
▼ersicolor, 
triflora, 

0,  Ureeolaris, 
penoluta, 
arborescens  ? 

10,  Ve^tita, 
versicolor^ 
discolor, 
hirta, 

E.  cerinthoides  is  spread  mofe  extensively  over  the  Cape 
colony  than  any  other  species ;  it  thrives  best  in  the  most 
exposed  situations. 

The  soils  in  which  Nos.  1.  and  4.  are  found,  approach 
nearly  to  some  of  our  bog  soils,  but  not  precisely  so ;  so  that, 
excepting  Nbs.  1.  and  4.  as  above,  no  bog  earth  is  wanting;  it 
only  serves  to  weaken  the  growth  where  a  good  sandy  loam 
would  strengthen  it,  and  insure  good  flowering  plants  for  years. 

Fire  bea^  and  a  long  confined  atmosphere  and  smoke,  are 
injurious  to  Ericce ;  fresh  air  ought  to  be  admitted  freely,  for 
although  the  finest  species  come  fi<om  a  warm  country,  yet 
they  withstand  several  decrees  of  firost.  Some  green-house 
species  will  bear'  some  British  winters ;  always  better  if  in  a 
n^em  6xposui«.  '^ 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c« 
KeWf  May  31*  1826.  J.  Bowie. 

Mr.  Bowie's  information  will  probably  lead  to  a  revolution 
in  the  culture  of  heaths ;  and,  by  rendering  it  much  more 
simple,  less  expensive,  and  less  precarious,  tend  to  the  dis- 
semination of.  one  of  the  most  elegant  families  of  plants.    Of 

c  c  2 


In  loam  ^tfa  iron  pyrites  on  the  exposed  plains 
and  secondary  mountains,  enduring  drovgiit  at 
times  for  several  months. 


r  Decomposed  schistus,  on  the  streams  in  deep  shaded 
i     glens. 

and  mai^pns  of  woodlands,  mobt 
surrounded  by  various  Pelargoniums^ 


}In  stiff  loam»  aac 
fldena,  &c.  surroi 
Sdrpoidese,  &c. 
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what  other  genus  can  it  be  said  that  efery  spedes,  widmit 
exception,  b  beaudfiil  throughout  the  year,  and  at  every  period 
of  its  growth?-^ in  flower  or  out  of  flower,  and  of  erer^ 
size  andage?  Suppose  an  individual  had  the  penance  impose! 
upon  him  of  being  forbidden  to  cultivate  more  than  one  genus 
of  ornamental  plants,  is  there  a  genus  that  he  could  make  dioice 
of  at  all  to  be  compared  to  Erica?  Perpetually  green,  perpt- 
tually  in  flower,  of  all  colours,  of  all  sizes,  and  of  many  shapes ! 
As  a  fit  companion  to  Mr.  Bowie's  communication,  andt 
standing  testimony  in  &vour  of  our  own  opinion  of  Ena, 
we  insert  a  list  whidi  has  been  in  preparation  for  us  6r 
the  last  twelve  months  by  Messrs.  Rollisson. — We  request  the 
attention  of  our  readers  also  to  the  catalogue  of  hardy  hatb 
at  Tooting.  Those  who  have  no  green-house  may  sdll  grov 
a  very  fine  assortment  in  beds  or  groups  of  moist  sandy  kxui^ 
or  of  loam  and  peat,  out  of  doors.     One  of  the  finest  healb- 

•  eries  of  this  sort  is  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  at  Wobum,  where^ 
besides  Ericse,  there  are  others  of  the  same  family,  as  Meo- 
ziesia,  &c.  to  the  number  of  nearly  50  species,  besides  varieties. 
Mr.  Bowie,  who  is  now  at  Kew,  intends  to  return  very 
shordy  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  resume  his  labour  cf 
collecting  the  various  interesting  specimens  of  natural  histoij 

'  of  that  country.  Although  TOtanical  collections  were  the 
objects  of  bis  former  travels,  yet  he  was  not  inattentive  to 
other  branches  of  natural  history;  and  from  the  varioos 
observations  be  there  made,  hopes  to  be  useful  in  his  fvtiat 
researches  to  those  professors  who  are  anxious  to  form  exten- 
sive collections  for  their  cabinets.  We  hope  to  be  favoured 
with,  occasional  communications  from  him  on  heaths,  FroteaS) 
and,  other  subjects  connected  with  that  interesting  colony,  and 
suited  for  the  Gardener's  Magazine.  —  Cond* 


Art.  II.  List  of  Cape  Heaths  which  have  been  in  Flower  in 
the  Tooting  Nursery  in  each  Month  of  the  Year,  Commu- 
nicated by  Messrs.  Rollisson,  Nurserymen,  Tooting.* 

Ericas  flowering  in  January. 

1.  AbriDthoidet  16.  CaoxxAot  supeite  S9.  Igneicens  {figJ^^c)^,  PeDudd* 

«.  Aroheria  CAf.  06.  c)  17.  Cupreoiiui  30.  ImbricaU  41  FtaML  • 

S.  ArctaU  1&  Decora  O^.TSiC.)  9L  Lacticolor  44  Plnf ftiiia 

4.  ATdeosOlSf.TLft.)    10.  Denticufiita  aS.  Lambeftia  45.  Prntans 

5.  Aflpen  90.  Exmirgeni  33.  Laza  46.  PubeKcni  m^ 

'  6.  Anuraeni '  81.  FUamentoaa  34.  Leucanthera  47.  Pubenens  BumW 

7.  BandoDla  Ulg.^B.g^  (Jg-'J^b.)  48.  PulcheUa 

&  Bnmiadei  S8.  Flava  3B.  Linnaoldef  49.  RadiaU 

^.Cafflra  -  fiS.  FloribuiMla(jlr.73J.)36.  Longipedunculata  50.  Hamentacsa 

laCalydna  .S4.  Fonnoia  (Jg^^5.b.)  (Jlg.T3.tB,) 

ll.Canallculata  2S.  FurfUroa  37.  Lutea  '  51.  RMennioapf 

19.  Carinata  S6.  Gncilif  38.  Hammoia  0^.65^.) 55L  Retorta  (Jg.  A/) 

13.  ColoraiM  0^.67.  c.)  87.  Gnndinoca  39.  Hucom  tfig.ls.f.)  S3.  RaOinoiiYbkidi 

14.  ComoM  rubra  lflg.T9,b.)  40.  HutabOb  54.  Scabriiueida 

15.  Condnna  {Jtg.  67.  b.)  S8.  Hlita  41.  Oralarfldra        '  55.  Settana  atinntU 
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TO.TmsDl(ir[jlnAlk) 


A7.  SnnUUiilla  SI.  SndliU 

Se.  BenUlMli  «-3P«"  n.Thiniiiikm  Tl.  VmUM  Hniin    ' 


Ericas  flowering  in  February. 

77,  Ecblifloim  vupefba  LDnBtpcdiuiculitA 


GncUU  PMlucUi  '    Si 

Gnndlim  Si.'I'MlTnUM  cooiH       Se 

Hiru  S4.Plir»diil}i(.Tl.e.)ffl.S( 


„.  CooiiKa  [jte  I r      

GdoniH  (A- VT-  '}      I'll 

CA.7T 


MS         Cape  HeaOtJIammtig  m  Umk  md  jfyriL 


l«.Acatu 


^  ^  ^  ■       ^  - 

Ericas  flowering  in  Apr^ 

catunliclt  13D.DUgcU  MundiiW 

Bjhh  Wf.7i.  t)  131.  Dmitata  MuUbUla  m 

lUABkru  laLBdiHOmfBriiiina        NlBlea 
Alton  luiiRto    Uaiflno 

ArdKdiCAfM&A)        Bhuiiu^«cx}  1«l  (Mu  rih  OH. 

Arcuu  gimmS^  llLOdonicH 

AnlB]i(j)|[.7LA.)  USLEipua  Ha.Ona 

AriOMi  nutor  iM.  Fantdt*  tltnu      ItlFitaioala  US. 

Aipcn  F|nMiUl;^Ta&)  IM,  FcnuluCi  11111 

lM,BMfin(J(i:7aLa.}  Fntnu .  ~oS^*.) 

IIS.BUDdi  aiuiHiNM  IWl  Pen^nu  UK*        UtLVaioNi 

BonpluiUi  Ufi.HiFbrUi  Pe^  Lib.  TZ  d.)  -!!^caiiiia    > 

US-Cm^HWDlItl  SllWdlU  in.FtnvpvrHini  VakdIM 

CoinlboldM  LkOmIoc  lt&  nnlfclU  scbloUH  U?.  Tatiti  •>*  ' 

[jl(<  A.  A.)  lioBMUa  — ■        elcgiili  (>•.  17. » ' 

_      '  ■«gn»         UnniuiilAr.«7.^)l«.— ^*Ti>ld«  anm 

]S7.CI«MiUa  luua  UQ. —    1.  1  auMidto  UK umi"" 

Ci4onili(JI(;n.b}        Mclutiau  PtuksiH&u  ISft    ■       .MgU» 

Coicats  13&  MlnUlta  nmlTcu  — _  im* 

U8.C<MilM  m.ModHta  l!iLFrUKCH(A.a.K)         VliUaBB 

CupccKlu  HoUli  U9.  Pnnwtcai  Vtnito 


Q^  Heatitjhmerifig  in  Mag. 


Ericas  floweri^  in  May. 


n.'ATbutlloni  ITI.FlniidH 


Nl««  -^ 

Oil«i  ma  Tn<n« 

Ot*U       <  TtuUcttUon 

m.  Miicuhuitti  IM.lDunlWKUmi.e.; 
PAtdionU  Tnouarsu 

Pcnolitu  iB»  186.  Trtnf^ 

nibnnU)        TriuinphMiu(7D.t.: 

nmplciu  uu  TroHula  nikn 

"-'— rl4i«  lSS.TW*ont*.68jl. 

(jK.7e.i)'  IB7,  Umbtllm 

_, puIcbtUa  I" 

IgM«ni(A.<Kx.)         nuhfixtiau  t 
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Ericas  flowering  in  June. 

AIm^T&c)  n«UM(Jk<&e)  ML  MMrllM  _     bUMiUb.ttf) 

Ami  bAoaiL.  iA-H''-)  Oft  KWia 

HCAmIm  («■/.>  WLtftamiluU  mKUi  fcBiM^ 

AldnKA-TLM         Buuh  MoUt  aKLSnab 


■da  rwwH^  Hm  ^■g|.[jH«/^ 


SSS*  an  li&J"*'  ?SU  —  ^ 

CBTeotrriH  SDH.  JoninMon  niilfini  iili|iin  Vonli 

in. ulu  Llnnani  nutta  EVmUkn  VcnintoUl^iV 


Ericas  flowering  in  July. 

AaniMalttl.)  CBMa  b^:  IIadHtaCjfe«BA]  TeiHb       __ 

Alb«ii(A-1&(.)         ninu  OtntilMiubn  Tnulwan^ 

Anil  ^oopliila  ODuU  IMna 

AuglUcw  tn/}        Ewcnai  ■^sta  Pumoian  THcelw      _,  „ 


BMcuHlA.7tLf-l         OnD«flon(G5. 4;)  ■  trnMit  — ai— 

BudDoU  9B.  Huncn  (11014  FHncqit  (jb.eB.  t)  S38.  ^— —  IHMB 

Bowku  HIipMuta  0»,Pui>W?S.A)     SS9. "-_, 

BruDlids  UR  Inanuu  TTffi'riiiiiii  1111] .  puip* 

Cairrini  cMtMa    -       InAuuUbuliuli  guidrilon  »«.  — ,       .  &» 

^UU(/tf7J.«.)  Olfffl-ft)  lUiiieiit»e««W«,)         ■...-     ..ly* 

^mpuubn  iTtiiuu  BeCcu  Vontlca^ 

Cuiuu  JumUilSon  nibn  VcmM^ 

Cetliia«M«(6BJLlMl.Jully.^JH.«l.,.)        RiukIIUu        ■^'        _;iL.««*i 
miiciH        LoabccUi  SiTlIlia  .^-^  noMM 

-, ""™  r/STjf™  fcufU  CAt.  86.  A)  lhl|Mi 

£«■*■  Hiiuna  int-  £wiurKijfa.aG/l        iw* 

CnMOmui  MmubHAW./)  Taiii>l«  ^  WittoU 


>1 


Giipe  Heathsjkmerit^  i»  Ai^a. 


ut-m.lL)  „, , 

ASn  Ulg.  Ti.  a)  mlwn 

AmmUiim  mil 

(jilr.»/-) 

AntHrUCikfl&<'-) 


EjicasSoweringio  August. 


BmikaU  .(jb.TS.i.) 

Culrciiia  Tuiftuw 


tM.Ceniiw(j((.H<0         HivI^ulM  ' 


u  (/n.  aft  6.) 


lH.LanBl(Atfl8.*.]  {A- 73-".) 

Iai(lpadiiDciiliu  Brtnta  (Or.  R  (.) 

C*.  7i.  fc]         9S5.  lumi  q5.  to./.) 

Loin  966.  KiipsMita 

XimmoHpur.    ,         ftiiVlea 

see.  NnbiBi 


irA-mi. 

TnnJwnii] 


WilksU 


S7S       Cope  IbaUufowmng  in  S^Umber  and  October. 
Ericas  flowering  in  September. 

JS221W*    SET*"         K5Si££.t'  KsyA^.*". 

^V^                      ^"^                    ^'71*.)  jj|*-^T»jt) 

A^&italbfi&i.]n3.K>uiln                        Mima  ?  tmOi' 

Aqiit.                 '  K*.— aimtm           HUUa  amSt  , ,   _   , 

Awuini               m. ■ B^    .         NoUBi  K^TT^f^ 

BuiUintea                   (j*f. ».»!                 OlhSr  tE^C^SH 

Bowtan*                       FcnHH                        OpinUUbUi  Tn  iji 

CdOm                            FUifUnv                      OnHflm  T«4h 

Cklntel                        OfMBdUon                    Pilu«i((Jb,Tl.l.)  naoMiBata 
OtjiUUitA'TLa.)           (;^.(B.  A)'                 FeDwUsnln 


lUnta 

nLCfMMK  (A.Kf]  Fmuai  VcrtkAiCa 

CsMlMdM  ^£miiI>  PriDccpaUf' AeJ  VHtttidn 

IdcuiuU  Pukhdh  ^— »=*• 

J*aliil«ani  Pan  (A.  Tl  i-i  Mg* 

I-uiU     ■  (A-W-*) 
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Ericas  flowering  in  October, 

Condmwf/i.aj.l,)  tui                    « Pyimildilli 

AuRfHa  CnKiiu(jb.6S.l.i            (jb.T^b)  Bd£t» 

AUcoU  (jb-Sarf]  CuUciDUfti  Lan^pcdiuwulMi  BuBHitKa 

Aqm  OrotaaUm             i  MurxBatUt'^^)  Birontrti 
AKUinsi  EuRta  Hcouu  Snllka      _^ 
977.  BukiU  puriKBM  '   Eiwdui  Hiit«  SctHa  uinni 
nitn  E^Hi^foH  HntiibUta       ::  — ^  luW 

ns.  Btacria  '  ni^or  NobiUi  Mu4n       .  , 

Bnisuu  FiluBoitiiu  OpporilUiUa  T^iUbttiLA'^'l 

(^■A*  (A.  75.  (.)  Gnu  Templo 

Cillcliu  Flin  Filiutiii  0^,  75.  f.)  TntOiaiildi 

C*(iluu(jtf.7I.<i.)  nnoon'                 XS.  Psduiiailiiu  TtI«k 

CvlDilfl  PurfUrou  PcrtBU  VerDix 

CHneoU  ET9.  Glaoduliwi  Pln«  coiiD'' 

CerinUiDldH  GncUU  Princiaii  (ib.  fig.  i.)  VatiuOa 

(m.  a.t.1  Hanzwdl  PubeKaum^or                ^■*- "•'^Jiilii 

Colormi  (j^STO  Inbiii^n  PuldhdU                                    Bi]|»'^    ■ 

CoHKunil^  S3L  LKbna puiiuna  rumO<('7&d:)    .  )"?■" 

Catena  l^nhnHlB                                              ^                    '  VJ^^JIlbJa 


Cape  Heathrjbmeringin  Navaiiber  and  December.     S75 


*J»  ^ 


AlUnUIM-ee.-i) 
AidwilanKLflB.tj 

CtljAa  fnwB 

cSuu  Bnoot 


Ericas  flowtflng  in  November. 
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S?^' 

?3X    .  - 

VertldUiU 

VtMHantx 

niifeS™ 

-^".iiL. 

HrUrt-OlffW.*) 

vwSmS?™* 

teu 

7*  T* 

"T^ 

"frfc.^!)* 


Ericas  flowering  in  Deoenber. 
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LeaauMiMn  {fig-  74  h.)  PuIcImIIb 


ipadimeuUto 


Conoolor  iniieriM 

CupTPwIni 

Denlkttlata 

EuttiMM  Loagipadimc 

niunenCoM  0^  75.  g.)     Cw-  75.  k,) 

nMttNindaOto.7&JL)  Mama 

Ibnnon  Uiaoom(Jig. 

Yuxtimm  MutabilU 

OiMttis  OpposltUUia       . 

OnuMUiioM.(>^.  78. 5.)  OfrilAon 

HtaU  TfeUiMklA 

fiDiplduk  FIOM 

Ignonen  C/^.  GS.  c)  FneiUnf 

Imbricta  Mnoepi  0|f .  €&  « .} 


AiMir.es.*) 


i%%'-' 


PmmldaUs  (A.  75./)  Sociiiife 
RadkU  tezM 

0^.  791 «.)  iSxifolta  Cfr  7Q.rJ 


BfltoiU  (ibr.  SB.  f.) 

TTnUlmnn  ■  nhinrti 

RubcBt  (/(r.  70./)         TYtoqpi 

Scabriufculft  Vemlx 


r.mi) 


ItttflA 

Serpjllilblla  VMtita  paipum 

8«i»(UbliA  (J^.  66l/.}  Yiridctcent 


The  above  display  is  formed  of  285  species  and  varietiesy 
which  are  numbered  to  show  of  what  sorts  this  display  is  com- 
posed. In  an  ornamental  point  of  view,  ^e  growth  of  plants 
in  beds  or  borders  of  earth  is  far  preferable  to  growing  tbemin 
pots,  and  the  genus  Erica  we  think  might  be]so  grown,  covered 
for  five  or  six  months  in  the  year  with  a  movable  glass  roof>  at 
less  expense,  less  trouble  and  risk  than  usual^  and  superior 
beauty.  We  do^  not  allude  to  those  movable  roofi,  wiiere, 
when  the  sashes  are  taken  off,  the  rafters,  walls,  and  flues  re- 
main to  disfigure  the  scene.  To  these  there  can  be  no  oUectioos 
in  kitchen-rardens ;  but  in  ornamental  scenery  the  roof  should 
be  so  completely  removed  as  to  leave  no  tra'ces  of  its  appear- 
ance. This  might  easily  be  done  by  supporting  it  on  movable 
iron  props,  which  might  fit  into  fixed  sockets,  and  by  having 
the  flues  under  the  paths.  For  six  months  of  the  year  they 
would  appear  like  a  clump  of  hardy  shrubs,  and  if  they  were 
planted  on  a  rocky  slope,  or  the  surface  arranged  somewhat 
according  to  the  native  soils  and  situations  of  me  plants,  but 
not  overdone,  the  illusion  would  be  greater. 

Monthly  List  of  Hardy  Heaths  which  have  been  in  Flower  in 
the  open  Air  in  the  Tooting  Nursery.  The  Heights  of  the 
tall  growing  Sorts  given  in  Feet  . 


(A.  74.*.) 
-oertMcea 


JANUARY. 
l.Camaa 
.8. 

FEBRUARY. 

3.  Axtiorea,    5 
Carnea  U|f .  71  h.) 

i  ■— —  beclmoeB 
MARCH. 
Aiborea,   5 

4.  Amtralii,   4 
CanieaOb.  74.  A.) 

^m^amm^     06X1)1001 

5 'MedUerranea,    4 
^   C%.74i) 
APRIL. 
AztHwea,    5 
'  Aurtnlia,    4 
»  Garnea  (Ar.  74  A) 
•— —  beibacea 
Meditemmea,  4 
0%.74i) 
6.8coiiaria,   6 

AxbocML   5 
AiutxaUi,    4 
Medltemmea,   4 
C%.74i.^ 


r7.  UmbeUaCa 
&  Viridit 


lltpUtpU! 

JUNE 


rea 


Aiboraa,  5 
AttitralU,    4 
9.  CInerea  alba 

10.  "      '    rubra     * 

11.  MultlflaFaalba  ' 

li rubn 

ISLPolifolia 

14  nana 

fiooparia,    6 
15.  TetraUx  alba 
16.— —rubra     '  ^ 

UmbcData 

Viridispuipurea 
17.  Vulgaris 

18. alba 

19.  — ^— •  decumbeu 
flOl  —  flfvepleno 
21.  ipuria 

88L  vari^gaU 

JULY. 

Auatnbs,   4 
S3.CiUarirc^.75.a.} 
.    Cbwreaalba 
rubra 


MnltSflora  rubra 
FolifoUa 

nana 
Tetralixalba 
—  rubra 
UmbeUaCa 
94.  Vagani  alba0^.75.i;.) 


Vagantrubn 
Virklis  puipum 
Vulgaris 
—  alba 
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•  rubra 
{fig.  7&  c.) 
Viridu  purpurea 
Vulgaris 

alba 

— — —  decumbens 
•— ^—  floreploio 
— ^—  spuria 

vaiiegata 


flare  pkoo 

.^_.  spuria 
_.  yaxiq^  « 
SEPTEMBEK. 
aUarisOb:.75.&) 
lam 


CInerea  I 


-fubva 


MuldflonuaDa 
I.  Tubia 


FoUlbUa 


AUGUST, 
liarls 
Cinerea 


Ciliarls  {fig.  IS.  a.) 
lalba 


rubra 
Mttltiflon.aIba 
— —  rubra 
PbUiblU 

— — -  Muia    * 
26L  Stricta*    2        ^ 


SCricta.   9 

OCTOBER. 
MultifloraalbB 

■■ndga 

NOVfeMBEB. 
Multiflaia  albs 


Stricta. 
TetEaux 


Stricta,   8 
n^EMBEB. 


rubra 


Camea 


.  MuUUlora  alba  Vagans  alba 

Number  of  species  and  varieties  twenty-six. 
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Art.  III.  On  the  present  State  of  Gardening  in  Poland.  By 
W.  P.  A.  M.  KiTAiEWSKi,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Warsaw. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  HAVE  read  with  much  pleasure  the  first  number  of  your, 
valuable  Magazine.  At  your  request,  I  promised  to  give  you 
some  account  of  the  present  state  of  the  art  of  gardetiing  in 
my  country;  and  the  few  following  notices  .are  all  that  I  am 
able  to  communicate. 

The  love  of  gardening  has  been  in  all  times  very  remark 
able  in  Poland,  and  this  art  has  made  great  progress  during 
the  last  ten  years ;  but  the  culture  of  plants  has  made  more 
improvement  within  that  period  than  landscape  gardening,  or 
the  tastefol  laying  out  of  pleasure-grounds.  Kitchen-garden- 
ing has  been  brought  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection,  and  is 
so  generally  practised,  that  the  metropolis  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  the  other  towns,  is  provided  with  the  utmost  variety 
of  the  finest  vegetables  in  every  season.  As  to  the  culture  of 
firuit  trees,  there  are  some  private  gardeners  of  the  first-rate 
talents,  and  especially  those  of  Warsaw  and  Cracow,  whose 
endeavours  are  directed  exclusively  to  the  forciifg  of  firuit 
trees,  and  they  know  well  the  culture  of  the  vine ;  some  of 
them  are  also  very  famous  for  the  culture  of  the  pin6-apple. 

But  most  money  is  spent  on  flower-gardens,  ^  and  for  the 
culture  of  rare  exotic  plants  in  hot-houses  and  green-houses. 
The  taste  for  this  part  of  g^dening  is  very  general  among 
the  richer  classes  of  society,  and  the  ladies  especially  are  very 
fond  of  it  In  the  culture  of  usefiil  plants,  and  the  dissemin- 
ation of  that  kind  of  knowledge  among  the  lower  classes  of 
society,  the  Count  Wodzickrs  patriotic  ,and  liberal  endea- 
vours are  generally  acknowledged  by  his  countrymen.  Hb 
large  garden  at  Neidzwiedz,  near  Cracow,  and  the  Gardener's 
Dictionary  published  by  him,  bear  witness  to  his  merit  in  this 
department. 

The  proprietors  of  large  estates  in  Poland,  are  generally 
very  ambitious  of  possessmg  parks  and  beautifiil  pleasure- 
grounds.  In  laying  out  new  residences,  much  care  is  em- 
ployed, and  the  continual  improvements  made  in  this  depart- 
ment testify  the  taste  of  our  nobilily.  It  is  well  known,  that 
most  of  them  spend  a  ccmsiderable  time  in  their  early  life,  in 
visiting  foreign  countries,  and  especially  England,  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany;  where  they  learn  to  admire  pic- 
turesque scenery.  The  following  are  residences  with  gardens 
and  grounds  laid  out  on  English  principles': — 


>•  > 
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Adm^t  (Je-^G-)  tbeprioctpslseet  of  the  family  of  Prince 
Ozaitoryski,   is  situated  on   the  'N^tula,  ibout  70   Ikig^ 


miles  distant  trom  Warsaw.  'Phis  park  may  be  compared^  in 
erery  respect,  to  tlie  most  lieautiful  specimeas  of  scenoy  in 
England'andGennaDy.  It  is  to  tlie  inde&tigable  endeavowi 
and  skilful  taste  of  the  Princess  Isabella  Csortoryska  that  m 
are  indebted  for  this  estabUshmmt  She  has  also  publidied 
a  usefid  wcvk  on  landsci^  gardoiing.  (£'»^>  ^  Oant, 
j  7697.) 

Arcadia,  a  seat  of  the  late  Princess  RadEiwill,  is  a  TCiiy 
remarkable  place,  about  80  miles  from  Warsair. 

Villa  Nutroa  {/Ig.  77.},  near  Warsair,  the  ojirient  seat  of 
King  John  III.,  now  belonging  to  the  &mily  of  PotocJd,  and 
Belvedere,  near  Warsaw,  are  also  very  handsome. 
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,  LaeaiH  {fy,  7fl.\  a  palace  near  Warsaw,  wltli  grotutds 


wtJl  d^flbed  in  your  Encyclopsdia  of  Gardening,  and 
which  every  Strang  allows  to  be  most  beautiful. 

Mmcoteaut  and  Natalia-Qvcint  are  not  fer  from  Wortaw, 
and  very  beautiful.  There  may  be  added  the  gardens  of  Ma- 
riejswive,  Kooskie,  Skierniewice,  Bobresck,  Woyslawice,  all 
of  a  rare  beauty. 

.  In  what  reUt«B  to  the  eulturo  of  forest  trees,  the  mauage- 
Dient  of  natural  woods,  3h>.  we  are  «)tirely  indebted  to  the 
enlight£Bed  eodeevours  of  Count  Louis  Plater;  who  has  sW 
establiiihed  a  school  of  Forest  Culture  in  Wanav. 

The  large  and  beautifiii  botanic  garden  belonging  to  the 
University  of  Warsaw,  under  the  duw^tion  of  M.  Schubert^ 
Professor  of  Botsny,  postesses  not  only  a  very  large  Dumber 
of  spedes  (about  10,000),  but  oontaios  a  cdlection  of  fruit 
and  forest  trees. 

.  Tq  these  remarks,  I  may  add  one  respecting  the  Larix 
communis.  There  are,  in  several  parts  of  Poland,  many 
woods  of  thb  tree,  but  particularly  in  the  private  kiieat  be- 
loDf^ng  to  the  Count  Soldyk,  on  the  estate  of  Cfalewisk. 
On  this  estate  there  are  trees  so  old  and  large,  that  some 
ye«rs  ago  ^the  French  government  sent  M.  le  Chevalier  Jean 
de  ReverKau  to  purchase  a  great  number  of  them  for  Uie 
French  navy.  Each  tree,  cleared  of  the  bark,  was  SI  feet 
kwg,  and  36  inches  in  diameter  at  the  broad,  and  IS  inc^ea 
at  Ue  small  end.  Twenty  pair  of  oxen  were  necessan  fiir 
drawing  each  of  these  trees  out  of  the  forest  It  is,  perh^M, 
also  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  there  have  been  nisde  some 
trials,  uponthe  use  of  the  leavea  of  pinee  of  several  spedesfor 
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tanning  leather,  and  that  they  appear  to  be  applicable  fiir 
that  purpose. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c 
Wanaa>y,  Mcyj  1826.  Kitaiewbki- 

The  engravings  with  ^hich  we  have  illastrated  Professor 
Kitaiewski's  interesting  commanication,  are  from  sketcjies 
taken  by  us  in  1813.  Other  sketches  from  the  same  resi- 
dences and  other  places  in  Poland,  will  be  found  in  oar 
Encyclopaedias.  —  Cond. 


Art.  IV.     On  a  Disease  which  has  attacked  certain  Elm  Trees 
in  Cdmberwell  Graoe^  Surrey.    By  a  Constant  Reader. 

Sir, 
My  attention  *was  excited  some  few  months  since  by  an 
advertisement  which  appeared  in  several  London  and  provincial 

f'  )urnab  headed  "  Diseased  Elm  Trees,"  and  requesting  persons 
aving  trees  visited  with  a  disease  similar  to  that  briefly  described 
in  the  advertisement,  to  communicate  with  the  advertiser,  as  it 
appeared  that  a  suit  in  Chancery  was  depending  thereon. 
Feeling  considerable  interest  in  whatever  concerns  ibrest  tim- 
ber and  vegetable  physiology,  and  wondering  how  such  a 
matter  could  have  got  before  the  Court  of  Chancery,  I  toe* 
some  pains  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  disease  to  whid 
the  attention  of  the  public  was  thus  attracted ;  and  as  the  sab- 
ject  is  of  importance,  and  the  circumstances  not  altogether  im- 
interestms^,  I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  afibrded  by  your 
excellent  jVfagazine  of  laying  before  your  readers  the  result 
of  my  enquiry ;  the  publication  of  it  maypossiUy  save  some  of 
them  a  suit  in  Chancery.  For  much  olT  the  detail  I  ouf^t  to 
say  that  I  am  indebted  to  die  gentleman  who  inserted  Ae 
advertisement,  but  of  \he  facts  I  have  satisfied  myself. 

It  appears,  that  in  Julv,  1 825,  some  newly  established  Gm 
Company  at  Bankside  b^an  to  lay  down  mains  and  erect 
post^  in  the  usual  way,  at  Camberwell,  in  Surrey,  preparatoiy 
to  the  lightinjjr  the  village  with  gas;  and  that  on  the  2Sd  of 
August  foUowmg,  die  whole  viUage  was,  for  the  first  time,  ffla- 
mu^  widi  that  elegant  and  unequalled  light.  Amongst  die 
roads  thus  lighted  was  Camberwell  Grovefa  place  weU  Ixiown 
to^kneys  as  die  reputed  spot  where  George  BamweU  is 
S^  ^c  ^^^\°»«rdeml  his  uncle ;  and  to  a  higher  class  of  per- 
sons as  the  hospitable  residence,  for  many  y^ars,  of  the  SI 
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bratied  Dr.  Lettsom.    To  those  who  do  not  know  the  place  of 
^vi^faich  I  am  speakings  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  CamberweQ 
Orove  is  a  road  not  quite  two-thirds  of  a  mile  in  lengthy 
forming  a  gentle  ascent  to  its  summit,  about  SO  feet  wide,  and 
tiJLving  a  row  of  trees  on  each  side,  consisting  of  elms,  limes, 
-poplars,   and  chesnuts  of  considerable  age  and  size,  closely 
planted,  especially  towhrds  the  upper  part  of  the  road.     In  the 
month  of  October  following,  a  period  of  about  six  weeks  from 
the   introduction  of  the  gas,  sereral  of  the  elm  trees  were 
noticed  to  have  lost  or  beoi  stripped  of  their  bark,  for  about 
three,  four,  and  five  feet  from  the  base  of  the  trunk ;  and  the 
evil  appearing  to  increase,  a  gentleman  residing  on  the  spot, 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  trees,  ofiered  a  reward  of 
two  guineas  for  die  i4)prehension  of  the  persons  supposed  to 
have  thus  mischievously  barked  them.     Several  months,  how* 
ever,  passed  by,  and  tbou^  watchmen  were  employed  to  sit  up 
during  the  night,  no  persons  were  discovered.     Still  the  evil 
was  not  diminished;  the  bark  fell,  or  was  stripped  ofi^  in 
f^jteater  quantities  than  before,  and  almost  every  person  who 
walked  up  the  Grove,  or  was  attracted  by  the  novelty  of  the 
circumstance,  undesignedly  added  somewhat  to  the  mischief 
by  ripping  off  a  little  bit  in  wantonness,  or  a  curious  desire 
to  discover  the  cause.    The  trees  presented  a  lamentable  ap- 
pearance, and  were  the  subject  of  general  conversation  in  the 
neighbourhood.     Some  time  in  January,  in  the  present  year, 
a  bill  was  filed  in  Chancery  against  the  Gas  Company  by  the 
gentleman  before  alluded  to,  a  solicitor  in  large  practice,  and 
an  application  made  to  the  Court  for  an  injunction  to  restrain 
the  Company  from  laying  on  or  conducting  any  gas  through 
\he  mams  laid  down  by  them  in  CamberweU  Grove.  The  ap« 
plication  vf  as  founded  upon  affidavits  of  gardeners  and  others, 
who  deposed  that,  in  theur  opinion,  the  disease  in  the  trees 
was  occasioned  by  the  escape  of  the  gas  from  the  mains,  which 
impregnated  die  earth  and  poisoned  the  roots.     The  applica- 
tion, when  made,  was  postponed,  upon  the  ground  of  some 
defect  in  the  plaintifPs  proceedings,  for  a  few  days,  and  ulti- 
mateV^  renewed  during  several  periods,  in  which  a  great  num- 
ber of  scientific  men  were  consulted,  wbo  made  affidavits  a^ 
U>  liieiT  belief  m  the  cause  of  the  disease ;  and  the  matter  was 
finally  ^jiought  before  the  Vice-Chancellor  on  the  8th  of  Ap^^^ 
Ust,  and  the  injunction  refiised ;  but  leave  was  given  to  tb^ 
plaintiff  to  bring  an  action,   by  which  he  might  establi^b^ 
before  a  jury,  the  alleged  connection  between  the  introdu<^'" 
tion  of  the  MS  and  the  disease  in  question,  if  any  such  realty 
existed;  and  also  to  decide  another  question  as  to  the  rig^^ 
Vol.  L  So.  4.  j^  i^ 
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of  the  trustees  for  lighting  the  village  to  lay  down  ihe  mms 
in  the  Grrove  under  their  act  of  Parliament  Upon  this<pcs^ 
tion  I  need  not  trouble  your  readers,  as  it  is  of  no  public  inte- 
rest. I  am  informed  that  no  such  action  has  been  broi^fat, 
and,  moreover,  that  the  plaintiff  has  subsequently  moved  to 
dismiss  his  bill,  which  can  only  be  done  upon  payment  of 
costs.  From  this  circumstance,  and  fix)m  the  l^al  abflily 
and  well-known  perseverance  of  the  plaintiflF  in^  ail  cases 
where  success  is  attainable  by  talents,  such  as  he  is  admitted 
to  possess,  I  am  justified  in  concluding  that  he  satis6ed  him- 
self as,  I  confess,  I  am  satisfied,  and  all  those  with  whom  I 
have  conversed,  that  there  was  no  connection  whatever  be- 
tween the  introduction  of  the  gas  and  the  deccMtication  of 
these  old  elm  trees.  I  have,  by  permission  of  the  solidtor 
for  the  defendants,  perused  carefiilly  all  the  depositions^  « 
well  those  upon  which  the  application  for  an  injunction 'wk 
founded  as  those  upon  which  it  was  resisted.  In  suppcHt  of 
the  application,  the  reasotiing  that  appears  most  powerfiilly  to 
have  influenced  die  judgment  of  the  deponents,  is  the  mere 
fact  of  die  comcidence,  as  to  time,  between  the  introduction  of 
the  gas  and  the  appearance  of  the  disease.  I  am  informed 
that,  since  the  application  to  the  Court,  an  individual  has  been 
found,  who  noticed  the  partial  decortication  of  the  elms  pnor 
to  the  introduction  of  the  gas :  this,  though  it  would  haTC 
settied  the  question  between  the  contending  parties,  had  it 
been  known  in  time,  does  not  elucidate  the  nature  or  cause 
of  the  disease,  both  of  which  are  inter€;sting  to  all  whose  ob- 
servation has  been  directed  to  the  constitution  of  plants. 

By  two  of  the  gentiemen  who  were  consulted  by  the  defend- 
ants, I  find  the  decortication  of  the  trees  was  attributed  to  the 
ravages  of  the  littie  insect  called  the  Scolytus  destructor,  whose 
amazing  powers  of  destruction  are  so  ably  treated  of  by  Mr. 
W.  S.  M'Leay  in  his  report  upon  the  state  of  the  elms  in  St 
James's  and  Hyde  Parks.  •  The  ultimate  result  is  certainly 
the  same,  for  in  both  diseases  the  bark  faUs  off  and  the  tree 
perishes,  and  there  are  a  great  number  of  trees  in  Camber- 
well.  Grove  unquestionably  infested  and  destroyed  by  this 
astonishing  littie  insect;  and  even  at  this  moment,  if  you  strip 
off  a  piece  of  tlie  bark,  you  will  find  myriadsof  larvae  feed- 
ing on  the  soft  inner  bark,  the  surface  of  which  presents  to 
the  view  (as  described  by  Mr.  M*Leay)  innumerable  impress 
sions,  which  may  be  compared  to  large  and  broad  scolopendr®, 

See  Edinourgh  Philosophical  Journal,  No.  xxi.  July  1. 1824, art  xii; 
also  No.  cccvi.  of  Tilloch^  Philosophical  Magazine  for  October,  1825, 
wt.  lu  Bigned  «  DendrophUofi." 
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and  the  oater  bai*k  is  perforated  with  innumerable  holes,  as 
wRh  a  brad-awl. 

But  still,  I  confess,  it  appears  to  me,  as  well  from  the  other 
affidavits  and  depositions  upon  the  subject  as  from  my  own 
observation^  that  the  elm  trees,  in  the  present  case,  are  visited 
with  a  distinct  and  independent  disease ;  which  I  learn  was 
prevalent  last  summer,  and  may  yet  be  seen  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  country  where  no  gas  has  ever  been,  and  where 
the  tScolytus  does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed. 

In  Camberwell  Grove  the  mains  were  laid  close  to  the 
trees,  on  the  lefl-hand  side  of  the  road  as  you  ascend,  and 
equally  near  to  all  the  trees  on  that  side,  and  yet  the  elms 
on  the  right-hand  side,  at  a  distance  of  thirty  feet  from  the 
mains,  were  equally  and  in  the  same  manner  affected,  and 
no  odier  species  of  tree  was  thus  visited.  The  disease  is 
thus  described  by  Mr.  Lindley,  the  garden  secretary,  of 
the  Horticultural  Society,  in  his  deposition:  ^^  The  outer 
or  indurated  bark  of  such  of  the  said  elm  trees  as  present 
the  unhealthy  appearance  aforesaid  is  detached  and  easily 
separable  from  the  inner  bark  thereof,  and  very  considerable 
quantities  have  fallen  or  been  stripped  off  from  the  said  trees. 
The  inner  bark  exhibits  the  appearance  of  considerable  extra- 
vasation of  the  juices  having  taken  place,  thereby  giving  to 
the  surface  thereof  an  unusually  humid  appearance,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  deponent,  indicates  an  approach  to  putre- 
faction ;  and,  in  one  instance,  the  extravasation  of  the  juices 
had  become  so  copious  as  to  flow  from  the  tree  in  the  form  of 
foul  putrid  matter."  Mr.  Lindley  then  proceeds  to  detail  at 
length  the  arguments  and  reasonings  upon  which  he  is  con- 
vinced that  the  disease  in  question  is  in  no  way  arising  from, 
or  connected  with,  the  gas ;  and  he  makes  it  clear  almost  to 
demonstration,  by  an  iUustration  of  a  particular  case,  that  if 
the  trees  had  really  absorbed  poisonous  or  deleterious  matter, 
a  general  aridity  would  have  been  the  result,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  bark  would  have  adhered  more  closely  than  usual 
to  the  wood,  and  no  extravasation  of  the  juices  and  deconic- 
ation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  trees  in  Camberwell  Grove.  I 
lament  that  I  have  not  room  to  copy  from  his  deposition  the 
description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  circulation  of  the  sap 
of  the  tree  takes  place,  from  which  he  proves  that  the  leaves 
and  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  not  the  trunk,  would  have 
been  the  first  parts  affected,  supposing  that  the  gas  had  exer- 
cised any  specific  influence  upon  the  trees.  He  concludes  by 
quoting  from,  and  referring  to,  the  works  of  several  learned  and 
able  writers,  who  have  treated  upon  these  diseases  as  incident 
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to  old  elmSf  and  known  to  botanists  more  than  half  aoentei; 
since;  particularly  Duhamel  du  Monceau,  in  1758,  in  bs 
work  entitled  *'  La  Physique  des  Arbres  ;^  Dr.  Cari  Lodork 
WilldenoW)  professor  of  natural  histoiy  and  botany,  in  tke 
University  or  Berlin,  who  speaks  of  diis  disease  under  Ae 
name  of  **  carcinoma  arbonun;*'  M.  Brisseau-Miiiiel;  tk 
Reverend  Patrick  Keidi ;  Professor  Link ;  and  many  other 
writers  of  great  consideration  and  authority. 

There  are  other  affidavits,  showing,  as  at  Chelteoham.  the 
innocence  of  gas,  after  having  been  used  for  several  years  in 
the  midst  of  the  public  walks,  and  close  to  the  roots  of  the 
elms  there,  and  pointing  out  the  existence  of  the  idential 
disease  in  many  places  where  gas  never  was. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  facts,  the  reas<Miings,  and  opinkxtfi 
adduced  by  a  large  number  of  first-rate  men,  appear  to  ox 
so  perfectly  conclusive  that  I  conceive  it  would  have  been 
impossible,  had  the  case  gone  before  a  jury,  to  have  doubted 
as  to  the  result. 

I  have  myself  since  inspected  some  elms  in  the  rookery  it 
the  arsenal  at  Woolwich,  and  in  a  field  belonging  to  Etfl 
Ferrars,  at  Bayswater,  and  in  several  of  the  gardens  of  tbe 
colleges  at  Oxford,  atid  I  find  the  disease  the  same,  with  the 
only  difference,  that  in  Camberwell  Grove,  or  the  neighbour- 
hood, it  is  evident  that  there  are  persons  who  have  an  otjed 
in  getting  rid  of  the  trees,  as  either  injurious  to  health  or 
bttuding  speculations,  who  have  violently  ripped  off  the  baA 
as  it  has  become  loosened  by  the  diseased  state  of  the  tte& 
The  trees  are  now  certainly  dying,  although  they  budded  tf» 
came  into  leaf  apparently  as  strongly  as  their  more  health; 
neighbours;  and  the  present  hot  summer  seems  1^^7^ 
complete  what  the  heat  of  last  year,  aided  by  the  drains  m 
adjoining  buildings,  probably  contributed  to  commence^ 

It  is  Dy  the  communication  of  individual  knowledge  aod 
experience  that  society,  in  the  aggregate,  is  benefited,  and^ 
givmg  place  to  communications  of  such  experience^  that  the 
character  and  intelligence  of  our  gardeners  will  be  raised. 

I  have  no  other  object  in  this  communication,  than  w^ 
contributing  my  mite  of  information  to  the  general  stock)  ^ 
I  ought,  perhaps,  to  apologise  for  having  taken  up  so  moco  a 
your  valuable  work. 

I  am,  &c.  &c. 

A  Constant  R^adeb. 

Londcny  August  26.  1826. 
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We  have  seen  several  of  the  affidavits  alluded  to,  on  both 
sides  of  the  question,  conversed  with  four  of  the  deponents, 
and  examinea  the  trees.  Most  of  the  depositions  proceed  on 
the  supposition  of  the  ffas  escaping  from  the  pipes  under 
ground,  and  being  absorbed  by  the  vessels  of  the  roots ;  but 
one  argues  on  the  idea  of  the  gas  escaping  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  acting  by  contact  with  the  parts  injured.  Some  of  the 
deponents,  as  Mr.  LindW,  reason  on  physiological  princi- 
ples; others,  as  Mr.  Sinclair,  from  experience  and  observ- 
ation ;  a  third  class  decide  empirically ;  and  one  gentleman 
experimentally.  This  last  deponent,  an  eminent  chemist, 
planted  some  sets  of  potatoes  in  natural  soil,  and  some  in  soil 
impregnated  with  hydrogen  gas,  and  found  that  those  in  the 
latter  soil  were  some  days  later  in  i4)pearing  above  ground 
than  the  others ;  however,  they  did  appear,  and  grew  very 
weU. 

That  plants,  like  animals,  may  be  poisoned  by  the  absoipticm 
of  deleterious  substances,  has  b^n  proved  by  M.  T.  Mar- 
cet  {Gard.  Mag,  89.):  but  that  the  disease  in  the  bark  of 
these  elms  is  not  owinff  to  the  absorption  of  poison,  Mr.  Lind- 
ley  has  satisfactorily  deduced  from  the  known  iacts,  that  the 
sap  absorbed  by  the  root  of  a  tree  ascends  by  the  wood  to  the 
leaves,  and  there  beinff  changed  into  proper  juice,  analogous 
to  the  blood  of  animals,  returns  hv  the  bark ;  consequently, 
in  returning,  it  would  first  have  afrccted  the  young  shoots  at 
the  top  of  the  tree,  and  on  the  extremities  of  the  branches, 
before  it  could  have  injured  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk. 
That  the  disease  is  not  owing  to  the  presence  of  gas  in  the 
atmosphere  is  evident  fr^m  the  circumstance  of  neither  the 
leaves  of  the  elms,  nor  the  flowers  and  tender  shrubs  close  to 
that  side  of  the  road  where  the  gas  pipes  are  laid,  being  in 
the  slightest  degree  injured.  What,  dien,  is  the  cause  of  the 
disease  ?  Old  age  and  the  want  of  nourishment  This  is  our 
decided  opinion.  The  soil  is  thin,  on  a  gravelly  subsoil ;  the 
trees  stand  close  together,  and,  consequently,  uie  ground  is 
completely  filled  with  their  roots.  Already  stinted  in  their 
growth,  and  beginning  to  decay,  this  process  was  accelerated 
by  the  dry  summer  of  1825,  and  by  a  series  of  excavations 
made  in  that  year  along  one  side  of  the  avenue  for  a  row  of 
houses ;  which  completely  drained  the  gravelly  stratum. 

The  extravasation  of  the  juices  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lindley^ 
did  not  appear  to  us  general,  and  the  insects  alluded  to  by  our 
correspondent  are  found  under  the  bark  of  most  ehn  trees  in 
a  state  of  decay,  and  are  to  be  considered  as  the  consequences 
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of  that  process.     In  addition  to  the  trees  referred  to,  as 
larly  circumstanced  with  those  at  Camberwell  Grove,  maj  be 
mentioned  a  number  at  Lisson  Grove,  Paddington. — Cond. 


Art.  V.  Remarks^  including  the  Results  of  some  Earperimenis, 
on  budding  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  on  Almond  Stocks.  By 
Mr.  William  Anderson,  F.L.S.  H.S.  &c.  Curator  of  the 

:    Botanic  Garden,  Chelsea. 

Dear  Sir, 

A  Gardener's  Magazine  was  much  wanted,  and  one  con- 
ducted by  you,  who  nave  been  so  much  employed  in  the 
various  practices  of  horticulture,  cannot  fail  to  be  patronised 
by  the  gardeners,  and  become  useful  to  the  public.  With  this 
persuasion,  we  send  you  the  following  observations  on  the 
almond  as  a  stock,  which  you  may  perhaps  think  worth  a  place 
in  your  pa^. 

At  an  early  period  of  our  practice,  it  appeared  strange  that 
the  almond  was  not  employed  as  a  stock  for  the  peach ;  we 
enquired  the  reason  amongst  the  nurserymen,  but  got  no  satis- 
factory answer.  This  induced  us,  in  the  spring  of  1815,  to 
plant  six-pennyworth  of  sweet  almonds  in  the  vacant  place 
on  the  wall  of  our  little  kitchen-garden  here :  some  of  these 
were  strong  enough  by  September  following  to  take  buds ;  but 
we  waited  to  have  several  of  the  best  sorts  of  peaches  worked 
at  the  same  time.  In  July  and  August,  1816,  we  budded 
twenty-eight  of  these  stocks,  with  fifteen  sorts  of  peaches,  as 
follow: — 

Budded  in  1816.  AUTeliil88&  Buddad  in  1616.  AJivcinlSK 

2  Nobless  (Noblest?)  o  S  T^ton  de  Venus  .  o 

9  Early  Ann       •       -  0  2  Galande  -  -  O 

2  Late  Admirable       *  2  2  Red  Magdalen  •  o 

2  Violet  h&tive  -  0  2  Red  Roman  Nectarine  -  1 

2  Rojral  George  -  2  2  Newington  Nectarine  *  s 

2>Gnmwood'8  Royal  1  White  Wectarine  -  i 

George     •       •  o  2  Red  Magdalen  Peach  -  s 

2  Avant  Rouge  -  2  1  Abricot  P^cbe  -  i 


Total  budded  in  1816»  28 ;  alive  in  1826,  13. 

These  buds  succeeded  as  well  as  they  usually  do  on  any  of 
the  plum  stocks.  In  1817  they  made  very  strong  shoots. 
Our  expectations  were  now  raised  very  high,  although  one 
plant,  on  which  was  Grimwood's  Royal  George,  after  perfecting 
Its  wood,  dried  up  with  its  leaves  on  in  October,  when  the  sap 
"ITx  ^^^^^^  This  we  thought  might  be  owing  to  some 
VI  at  the  root,  as  nothing  appeared  alwve  ground  to  account 
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for  the  fiuliive.  In  1818  many  of  the  sorts  fldwered  and  pro- 
duced larger  fruit  than  the  same  kinds  on  plum  stocks ;  the 
shoots  were  stronc^  and  all  promised  well  for  a  great  crop  the 
ibllowuig  year.  About  the  end  of  September,  however,  five 
of  the  best  trees  b^an  to  decay,  and  by  the  middle  of  October 
they  dried  up,  keeping  their  leaves  on.  The  remaining  trees 
had  now  become  fans  of  three  feet  radiation,  with  fine  shoots. 
These  ceased  to  elongate  about  the  end  of  August,  and  after- 
wards they  swelled  the  wood  and  flower  buds.  It  should  be 
observed,  that  the  almond,  left  to  itself,  usually  continues 
growing,  even  till  checked  by  the  frost  of  December. 

In  1819  we  lost  three  fine  trees,  as  in  1818;  in  1820  we 
lost  but  one  tree;  in  1821  we  lost  two  trees;  in  1822  we  lost 
one;  and  in  1823  we  thought  the  like  misfortune  was  at  an 
end,  as  the  remaining  twenty-one  trees  shed  their  leaves  and 
flowered  well  in  the  spring  of  1824,  and  all  of  them  produced 
fruit  less  or  more.  Our  reviving  hopes  were  blasted,  hewevei, 
in  October  following,  for  then  two  fine  large  trees  dried  up 
with  all  their  leaves  on.  In  1825  there  was  a  ffreat  show  of 
large  flowers  and  plenty  of  fruit,  but  two  of  ue  remaining 
nineteen  went  off  as  on  former  years. 

A  bud  of  the  M oorpark  apricot  was  inserted  on  one  of  these 
stocks  in  1816,  and  produced  fruit  in  1820.  It  now  covers 
about  four  yards  of  wall,  and  its  fruit  is  larger,  smoother,  and 
better  flavoured  than  when  worked  on  the  plum ;  but  we  are 
afraid  it  will  be  of  short  duration,  for  two  years  after  buddings 
the  almond  stock,  being  about  two  feet  high,  became  as  rugged 
as  an  aged  apricot  tree,  and  lately  we  have  discovered  that 
one  side  of  it  is  quite  rotten.  The  stocks  of  the  peaches  and 
nectarines,  the  white  nectarine  excepted^  which  is  become  very 
rough,,  are  as  smooth  barked  as  those  which  are  not  worked. 

From  the  above  are  we  to  conclude  that  peaches  will  not 
thrive  many  years  on  almond  stocks  ?  or  are  we  to  wait  ten 
years  longer,  to  know  how  many  of  these  remaining  thirteen 
trees  are  m  a  thriving  state  at  twenty  years'  growth  ?  In  the 
meantime,  you  may,  perhaps,  hear  Uie  result  of  other  experi- 
ments on  the  same  subject. 

The  trees  alive  are  denoted  by  the  numbers  following  the 
names  in  the  list.  There  are  twelve  of  the  almonds  which 
have  never  been  worked  at  all ;  these  have  been  all  along,  and 
still  are,  in  perfect  health  and  vigour. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Wm.  Anderson*. 
Chelsea  Garden,  March  II.  1826. 
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In  FrtUKe  (he  peach  end  nectarine  ere  moet  nammn^f 
worked  on  nlmood  stoclcB,  and  both  there  and  in  G«niiaoy  tiny 
•re  foond  to  do  wdl  on  siidi  stocks  when  the  soil  is  de^  nl 
dry.  When  the  soil  is  not  deep,  or  where  it  is  iMt  bottomed, 
tbey  prefer  the  damson  or  Julien  plum  stocks.  AprioBta  are 
also  frequently  grafted  on  slmmvd  stocks,  and  faiHid  to  da 
quite  weU.  See  the  Bon  JartUnifr  fin-  1826,  articles  Ptcktr, 
Jmofidieri  and  Abricotier.  If  we  might  surest  an  optnkm  as 
to  the  canse  of  the  &fliire  of  Mr.  Anderson's  trees,  we  ahoaid 
■ay,  —  as  the  s(m1  is  loose  and  deep,  might  it  not  be  owing  !• 
the  wet  bottom  ?  HKy  are  within  a  few  yards  aS  the  Tlia 
niiich  rises  within  two  feet  (^  the  ground's  snrfeceev^ysf 


Art.  VI.    Onthe  Cutaatef  theCydameK  Pavaim.  {&^.  ?&) 
By  Mr.  John  Wilhot,F.H.S.  Isleworth. 

Sir, 
This   beautiful  bulb   ajmears  to  have  been   intFodnced 
about  the  year  1731  from  die 
Cyprus ;  and  though  it  has  been 
century  in  our  possession,  yet  th 
culture   certainly  cannot    be  Si 
nnderstood,   as   we    seldcHU  ifi 
any  thing  like  perfectioo^  bei 
rally  a  weak  plant,   both   in 
flower,  with  seldom   more  tha; 
blossoms  at  a  time  on  the  bulb, 
ject  for  thus  addressing  you  is 
'    more  extensively  cultivated ;  an 
profess,  in  your  Magazine,  the  oi 
as  well  as  the  useful  part  of  hot 
I  trust  that  the  observations  I  i.„  «»ui 
to  make  relative  to  the  culture  of  this  elegant  plant  may  not 
be  unacceptable  to  my  l)rother  gardeners,  or  considered  a  pre- 
sumption on  my  part,  or  a  digression  from  my  particular  de- 
.partment  in  the  prof^on. 

The  method  generally  pursued  with  this  handsOTne  bulb  is 
to  suffer  it  to  flower  in  the  green-house,  and,  at  the  latter  end 
of  the  summer  and  autumn  months,  it  is  usually  put  away 
in  some  dry  place,  and  frequently  the  pots  turned  on  one  side 
in  a  dry  state,  together  with  the  Ixias,  Amaryllises,  &c  and  not 
Bu£ferea  to  v^^te  until  the  following  spring,  when  the  bulb 
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is  fineqoently  found  as  dry  as  possible.  It  then  undei^oes  the 
same  treatment  as  in  the  preceding  year,  after  a  renovation  by 
moisture,  heat,  &c*  Nature  having  performed  its  offiee,  it  is 
again  assigned  to  the  drying  system* 

Being  extremdy  partial  to  this  finenM^ented  bulb^  I  turned 
my  attention  to  its  propagation  and  culture,  and  widi  that 
success  which  astonished  every  one  who  saw  it.  At  one  time 
I  had  some  hundreds  of  pots,  and  so  uncommonhr  luxwriant 
was  their  growth,  that  an  eminent  botanist,  one  of  your  cor* 
respondents,  once  asked  me  what  plants  thqr  were. 

As  this  plant  blossoms  early  I  would  advise  assisting  it  with 
a  little  heat  Select  a  few  pots,  and  place  than  in  &e  stove 
in  the  beginning  of  February ;  they  will  soon  show  their  bios* 
som ;  remove  Siem,  by  degrees,  into  their  old  quarter,  the 
green*hou8e,  and  select  only  those  plants  that  are  scented, 
some  being  much  more  so  Uian  others;  they  will  soon  form 
their  seed-vessels,  if  assisted  with  plenty  of  air,  and,  when  you 
find  the  seed  suffidendy  ripe^  sow  it  immediately  in  pans. 
The  plants  will  appear  in  the  autumn ;  let  them  remain  in 
the  green-house  to  about  the  beginning  of  May ;  and,  in  re- 
moving the  plants  from  the  pans,  you  will  find  they  have 
formed  bulbs  about  the  size  of  a  pe9»  and  some  as  large  as  a 
hazel-nut.  P^pare  a  bed  for  their  reception  by  digging  and 
raking  the  soil  to  a  fine  mould,  and  cover  the  same  over  with 
about  two  inches  of  sifted  loam,  leaf  mould,  or  rotten  dung, 
with  a  mixture  of  sandy  peat.  Plant  the  bulbs  six  inches 
9SpBXt  from  each  other,  and  let  them  be  kept  covered,  either 
with  hand-classes,  which  at  that  season  can  be  spared,  or  with 
hot4>ed  sasnes,  to  protect  them  bom  the  cold  and  probably 
frosty  nights,  and,  in  the  daytime,  admit  what  air  is  required, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  About  the  middle  of « 
summer,  when  you  i4)prehend  no  danger  from  the  troitv 
nights,  &c  the  glass  may  be  taken  awav,  as  the  plants  wiU 
require  no  fiurther  care  than  sufficiently  watering  them,  if 
the  season  proves  a  dry  one,  and  as  often  as  occasion  may 
require. 

At  the  time  you  remove  the  green-house  plants  into  the 
house  let  the  cyclamen  be  taken  up  carefully  and  potted,  one 
bulb  in  a  small  pot.  Fit  the  pot  to  the  size  of  the  plant,  and 
be  carefiil  not  to  place  a  small  plant  in  a  larse  pot  The  pot 
No.  60.  for  small  ones,  and  the  No.  48.  for  me  larger,  will  be 
sufiicient ;  and,  if  a  fine  growing  summer  succeed,  some  of 
the  bulbs  will  be  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  produce  as  much 
blossom  as  a  plant  two  years  old  by  the  drying  system.  The 
soil  I  made  use  of  was  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  dung,  with  some 
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sand  or  boir  earth,  and  plenty  of  that  white  sharp  sand,  which 
b  to  be  foimd  in  the  bog  soil  of  Wimbledon  Commoo  ;  "f^ 
hibition  from  taking  which  must  be  universaUy  ««^°^7*^*^ 
as  a  great  injury,  not  only  to  that  highly  respectable  ciiws  tlic 
nurserymen  around  our  metropolis,  but  to  private  gentiaiieo 
and  botanists  of  every  description.  . 

By  this  mode  of  cultivation  a  stock  of  that  beautiftil  p»m 
can  easily  be  raised;  and  as  time  can  be  saved  m  ^«  ^/^" 
4tion  without  any  additional  expense  or  trouble,  I  trust  1  sliaU, 
in  a  short  time,  see  it  growing  generally  with  tiiat  luxuxiaiiCB 
which  I  have  often  observed  with  pleasure  in  my  own  garden, 
where  I  have  frequenUy  counted  from  fifty  to  f««^y  °?^ 
strong,  expanded  blossoms  from  a  bulb  two  years  old,  growmg 
in  a  forty-eight-sized  pot.  If  you  consider  these  observauoos 
wortiiy  insertion  in  your  useful  publication,  they  are  mocb  at 

your  service. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 

John  Wilmot* 

IsleiportJij  Aprilj  1826. 


Art.  VII.  ^me  Accouni  of  an  Attempt  to  arrest  the  ttavages 
of  the  Aphis  lanigera^  or  American  Blight,  on  Frmt  Trees. 
By,T.  C.  HuDDLESTONE,  Esq.  F.H.S. 

Sir, 
If  the  following  account  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
arrest  the  ravages  of  the  woolly  aphis,  should  be  deemed  wort^ 
of  a  place  in  the  pages  of  your  Magazine,!  should  feel  obliged 
by  its  insertion ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  a  means  of  attrart- 
,ing  the  attention  of  scientific  and  practical  men  to  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  insect  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1825,  my 
attention  was  first  attracted  to  the  state  of  some  old  apple 
trees  in  my  garden,  by  observing,  on  the  decayed  parts  of 
the  trunks,  an  appearance  of  cotton,  which,  upon  a  closer 
examination,  I  discovered  to  proceed  from  a  small  insect, 
which  I  inunediately  recognised  as  the  woolly  aphis,  or 
American  blight.  Upon  referring  to  the  pages  of  your  valuable 
Encvclopaedia  of  Gardening,  second  edition,  I  found  that 
the  best  methods  there  recommended  of  destroying  it,  were 
**  thoroughly  cleaning  with  a  brush  and  cold  water,  together 
with  amputation  when  it  has  been  some  time  at  work :" — "  but 
this  will  not  do  unless  resorted  to  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
progress."  I  therefore  immediately  began  to  clean  out  the 
ecayed  places  witii  a  sharp-pointed  stick,  and  for  some  time 
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I  kept  the  insect  under  very  well,  but  it  soon  outstripped  my 
exertions,  and  established  itself  on  -the  branches ;  so  I  deter- 
mined to  let  the  fruit  ripen,  and  attack  my  enemy  in  his 
quarters  before  the  commencement  of  winter;   and  finding 
that  the  insect  existed  upon  the  sap  alone,  I  naturally  con- 
cluded that  if  I  could  case  the  stems  and  branches  of  the 
trees  with  any  thin  substance,  I  should  succeed  in  putting  an 
end  to  the  progress  of  the  insect.     In  pursuance  of  my  plan, 
at  the  latter  end  of  October,  I  ordered  my  gardener  to  pro- 
<;ure  some  quick-lime  and  mix  it  with  water,  and  then  directed 
him  to  whitewash  the  trees  with  it,  and  lay  it  on  pretty  thick 
upon  the  stems  and  larger  branches :  he  obeyed  my  instruc- 
tions to  the  letter ;  the  trees  were  completely  cased  in  lime. 
The  winter  season  passed,  spring  came ;  the  trees  were  covered 
as  usual  with  abundance  of  blossoms,  for  they  are  yet  excel- 
lent bearers,  and  I  was  rejoicing  at  the  success  of  my  experi- 
ment ;  but  I  soon  discovered  that  it  had  completely  failed,  for 
an  abundance  of  the  insects  were  found  by  me,  even  where 
the  lime  was  thickest,  and  are  even  now,  while  I  am  writing, 
still  upon  the  trees,  especially  on  this  year's  shoots.    But  I 
intend  to  try  one  other  experiment  at  the  close  of  the  autumn ; 
and  as  some  of  my  friends  were  anxious  to'  know  the  result 
of  this  first  experiment,  I  thought  that  the  best  method  was 
to  communicate  the  result  to  you  for  insertion  in  the  widely 
circulated  Gardener's  Magazine. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  remain.  Sir,  &c. 

Thos.  C.  Huddlestone. 
Newark  on  Trent,  August  1.  1826. 


Art.  VIII.  Recipe  for  composing  a  Liquid  for  effectually 
destroying  Caterpillars,  Ants,  Worms,  and  other  Insects.  By 
Mr.  James  Buroes,  Gardener  to  the  Reverend  Richard 
Lane,  of  Coffleet,  Devonshire. 

Sir, 
I  have  perused  the  first,  second,  and  third  numbers  of 
your  excellent  work,  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  with  much 
gratification,  but  have  not  met  with  any  Aing  for  eflFectually 
destroying  insects.  Permit  me,  therefore,  to  inform  you  of 
a  composition  of  a  liquor  for  destroying  caterpillars,  ants, 
worms,  and  other  insects.  Take  black  soap  one  pound  and 
half,  sulphur  vivum  one  pound  and  half,  nux  vomica  two 
ounces,  mushrooms  of  any  kind  two  pounds,  rain  or  river 
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water  twdve  gaDoBS.  Divide  die  water  into  equal  parts:  pn 
six  gallons  into  a  barrel  (which  should  be  onljr  used  for  iIie 
purpose) ;  pot  the  soap  in  the  barrel  with  the  water,  kt  k 
be  well  stirred  till  it  is  quite  dissolved ;  then  add  to  it  die 
mushroomsy  after  they  have  been  slightly  bruised :  take  die 
remaining  she  gallons  of  water,  put  it  into  a  kettle  to  bd; 
pot  the  whole  quantity  of  sulphur  into  a  coarse  doth,  tie  k 
up  and  fasten  to  it  a  stone,  that  it  may  sink  to  the  bottom  cl 
the  kettle;  put  the  mix  vomica  likewise  into  the  ketdeto 
boil;  thirty  minutes  is  the  time  it  should  be  kept  boiling; 
keep  it  wdl  stirred  with  a  stick,  and  let  the  sulphur  be  wA 

aueeaed  out,  that  it  may  unite  to  the  lather.  The  water, 
iien  taken  off  the  fire,  is  to  be  poured  into  the  barrel  widi 
the  before-mentioned  soap  and  mushroom-water.  It  is  to  be 
wdl  stirred  eveiy  day  with  a  stick,  untQ  it  gets  hioorponted 
altogether,  and  the  mixture  beoomes  fetid ;  it  is  necessary  to 
stop  the  barrel  while  you  are  stirring  it.  In  using  it,  sptitid 
on  the  ground,  or  gect  it  with  a  oxnmon  syringe.  When  sB 
the  water  has  been  made  use  of,  the  sediment  should  be 
thrown  into  a  pit  and  covered  over,  lest  any  thing  eat  of  it. 
If  you  deem  this  receipt  deserving  a  place  in  your  valo^ 
miacellany  it  is  at  your  service. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Jabibs  Burgeb^ 
Cojffleet,  near  Ptymptonj  Devonshire^ 
August  J  8.  1826. 

P.S.  In  a  future  letter  I  shall  give  a  composition  for  fnA 
trees.  J.B. 


Art.  IX.  A  simpUy  effectual^  and  expeditious  Mode  ofdt' 
siroying  the  Green  Fly  and  other  Insects,  By  Mr.  Thomas 
M^Laurin,  Gardener,  Bunny  Park,  Nottinghamshire. 

Sir, 
In  the  present  dry  season,  so  favourable  to  the  productioD<'f 
green  fly  that  their  numbers  are  almost  unprecedented,  the 
following  method,  which  I  practise,  for  their  destruction,  msf 

Serhaps  not  oe  unimportant  to  some  readers  of  your  valuable 
fagazine. 
I  procure,  fronv  the  tobacconist's,  liquor  expressed  from 
tobacco,  to  every  gMon  of  which  "^  add  five  gallons  of  water; 
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this  mixture]^  with  Read's  garden  syringe*  sprinU^over  the 
trees,  putting  it  on  the  finest  rose,  and  being  careful  to  wet  aU 
the  leaves ;  this  operation  is  performed  only  in  the  hottest 
sunshine,  as  the  effect  is  then  much  greater  than  whea  the 
weather  is  dulL     In  this  mannnF  T  hn^fip  this  apring^jpth  fiire     /      . 
gallons  of  liquor,  reduced  as  above  stated.^leaned  seventeen  :^^^ 
peach  and  nectarine  trees»  twelve  of  which  aiverage  seveynteen 
feet  in  length  and  twelve  .in.  height.    The  black  gbitinons 
ioflOft,  provincially  called  blight,  so  destructive  to  the  cherry 
trees,  is  destroyed  in  the  same  way  with  equal  facility.  \ 
baye  olso  found,  tipon  trialj  that  the  grubs  which  attack  the 
apricot,  may  be  destroyed  almost  instantly  by  immersing  the 
leaves  infested  in  this  liquor. 

This  is  the  cheap^  and  most  exp^itious  maoMr-ef-dei- 
stroying^jhe  above  insei^tawhich*4ias  coqie  within  my  know^ 
ledge,  ancSto  jbesewfio  ni^e  not  seen^e  operatidn.  per- 
forgu^d^e  emot  produced  is  ahi^ost  incrediol^  Koses,^aiid» 
in  fact,  any  pUmt  liable  to  be  infested  with  green  fly,  and 
situated  where  tobacco  smoke  cannot  be  used  with  eflect,  may 
be  easily  cleaned  by  dipping  in  or  sprinkling  with  tobacco 
liquor,  as  circumstances  may  render  most  convenient.    (J^ 

When  trees  have  got  so  bad  that  their  leaves  are  much 
curled,  some  of  the  fhes,  bei^g  protected  within  the  curl,  will 
escape:  in  this  case  more  rorce  must  be  applied  to  the 
syringe,  and  in  a  day  or  two  the  trees  should  be  looked  over 
again,  and  whatever  part  of  the  leaves  has  not  been  wetted 
should  be  washed  with  a  painter's  brush ;  but  a  careful  person 
will  render  this  process  unnecessary,  by  taking  them  in  time. 

The  liquor  costs  in  Nottmgham  Is.  2d  per  gallon. 

J  am.  Sir,  &c. 


Bumy  Parky  Nottit^ham^  May  22.  1 826. 


Thos.  M^Laurin. 


Art.  X.   Remarks  on  the  Affairs  of  the  London  Horticultural 

Society.    By  a  Friend  to  Facts. 

Sir, 
Upon  perusing  a  letter  in  your  last  Number  (Art.  XV.),  and 
your  note  respecting  the  Horticultural  Society,  I  was  struck 
with  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  latter,  viz.,  *<  We  think  it 
very  questionable  if  the  present  system,  embracing  so  many 
objects  both  at  home  and  abroad,  can  be  continued  for  taiany 
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years  longer."  This  point,  I  think,  requires  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Society.  Few  institutions,  perhaps,  We 
increased  their  numbers  so  rapidly;  notwithstsuiding  whidi, 
the  expenditure  has  exceeded  the  receipts ;  for  it  appears  by 
the  last  report  of  the  Giarden  Committee,  that  the  Society  has 
been  obliged  to  raise  a  loan  of  SOOOL  to  complete  worfa 
already  in  progress.  Now,  it  never  can  be  expected  that  sub- 
scribers will  be  added  in  such  numbers  as  they  have  been.  As 
a  Fellow  of  the  Society,  I  know  that  fashion  alone  has  in- 
duced many  to  join  it,  which  has  brought  funds  very  useful  to 
it  in  its  iniiEincy ;  but  this  leader  is  too  capricious  to  leave  any 
solid  grounds  for  hope  that  its  votaries  will  continue  to  uphold 
the  building  thev  themselves  have  assisted  to  rear.  It  is  self- 
evident  too  much  has  been  aimed  at  to  accomplish  at  once; 
and  I  fear,  should  any  cause  deprive  us  of  our  active  and 
energetic  Secretary,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  successor  who 
will  even  maintain  what  he  has  established.  A  more  gradoal 
formation,  and  greater  economy  in  the  expenditure,  would  hav€ 
been  wise,  therefore,  on  this  account,  as 'well  as  others.  It  is 
probable  that  half  the  quantity  of  land  now  rented  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  attainment  of  all  the  really  beneficial  objects 
of  the  Society.  The  members  are  not  to  apply  for  articles 
they  can  obtain  of  the  nurserymen.  Of  what  use,  then,  are 
the  large  quantities  of  such  which  are  now  grown  by  the 
Society  r  and  what  becomes  of  the  fruit  and  vegetables  pro- 
duced in  their  garden,  not  a  tithe  of  which  appears  at  their 
meetings  ?  As  Uie  Society  wants  funds,  why  not  find  a  market 
for  this,  or  grow  less,  and  so  reduce  the  expenses  ?  These 
remarks  I  have  heard  from  strangers  who  have  occasionallj 
visited  the  garden  with  me.  Upon  the  principle  of  not  sup- 
pl}dng  such  articles  as  are  grown  at  the  nurseries,  I  think  the 
Society  might  abo  exclude  every  thing  they  introduce  when 
they  have  established  it  in  the  country,  and  so  make  room  for 
other  new  fruits,  vegetables,  and  plants.  Upon  the  subject  of 
sending  out  collectors,  I  differ  with  your  correspondent.  A 
Society  with  such  means  in  their  power,  and  objects  in  view, 
are  benefiting  the  community  greatly  by  so  doing,  as  they 
^o  freely  distribute  what  they  obtain.  He  must  likewise  know 
that  the  Linnean  Society  has  no  garden.  As  to  the  establish- 
ment at  Kew,  the  system  there  is  not  to  distribute^  but  to 
retain  all  that  is  valuable  within  itself.  There  new  plants  live 
and  die  unseen  except  by  a  few  favoured  individuals ;  for  if  a 
visit  is  paid  to  the  gardens,  it  is  ten  to  one  if  you  have  a 
person  to  attend  you  who  knows  which  they  are,  or  is  willing 
to  point  them  out.     The  Horticultural  Society  has  never 
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attempted  a  scientific  botanical  collection ;  but,  destitute  as  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  is  of  one  that  is  usefilUy  open  to 
the  public,  I.  should  not  regret  their  doing  it 

The  ol^ervation  in  your  correspondent's  letter  respecting 
the  admission  of  strangers,  induces  me  to  believe  he  is  un- 
acquainted'with  the  facility  afforded.  A  Fellow  may  introduce 
one  when  he  visits  the  garden  himself,  or  he  may  obtain  a 
ticket  for  a  friend  by  application  to  the  office  in  Regent  Street. 
Indeed,  a  stranger,  personally  applying,  will  have  one  granted ; 
and  it  is  only  to  tliose  who  have '  subscribed  ten  pounds  and 
upwards  towards  the  formation  of  the  garden,  the  privilege  is 
allowed  of  filling  up  tickets ;  and  which,  although  I  do  not 
possess  it  myseU,  I  think  very  reasonable  and  proper.  Upon 
the  whole,  I  am  greatly  pleased  with  this  Society  with  ail  its 
fiiults,  (and  what  is  perfect?)  and  most  earnestly  wish  it  suc- 
cess. Still  I  always  thought  its  expenditure  enormous,  even 
when  there  was  only  the  small  garden  at  Hammersmith :  but 
experience,  I  doubt  not,  will  lead  to  the  adoption  of  more 
economical  and  mature  arrangements ;  the  useless  will  be  laid 
aside,  and  the  important  ones  only  followed. 

1  am.  Sir,  &c. 

A  Friend  to  Facts. 
August  24.  1826. 


Art.  XL  Observations  on  the  Article  of  ^^  A  Fellow  of  the 
Societyi^  relative  to  the  Conduct  and  Administration  of  the 
London  Horticultural  Society.     By  a  Friend  to  Discussion. 

Sir, 

Being  partial  to  gardening,  and  a  friend  to  free  discussion 
on  every  subject,  I  have  thrown  together  a  few  observations 
on  an  article  in  your  second  Number  on  the  Horticultural 
Society ;  and  though  I  differ  from  the  author  of  that  paper  as 
well  as  from  you  in  some  particulars,  I  trust  to  your  candour 
and  impartiality  to  insert  them. 

The  cause  of  all  the  evil,  in  your  correspondent's  eyes,  is 
the  unpaid  secretary ;  and  certainly  the  first  thing  that  must 
strike  every  one  on  this  subject  is,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  do 
<^  so  much  for  the  Society,"  as  both  your  correspondent  and 
you  allow  that  he  has  done,  and  yet  get  neither  money  nor 
thanks.  But  if  your  correspondent  has  ever  belonged  to  any 
other  society,  he  must  know  that  the  business  of  no  socie^ 
could  go  on  without  a  secretary  who  had  a  deal  of  power. 
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and  who  took  a  very  aedve  part  in  promoCky  its  objtthi 
No  man  wfll  take  thisactiTe partwithout  being  paid  in  sons 
way;  either  in  money,  influenoe,  or  cdebiity.  Inflaeocie 
is  oomparatiTely  unbounded  in  extent,  and  coDsequeDdy  wiB 
carry  some  minds  fiurtber  dian  money;  money,  if  it  does  not 
do  so  much,  is  more  convenient»  Jbecanse  it  is  more  nunum- 
able.  The  best  socieQr  whidi  I  have  ever  known  is  ae 
Society  of  Arts.  I  have  belonged  to  it  nearly  thirty  yess, 
and  I  believe  it  has  done  more  good  than  any  other  society  of 
the  kind*  The  late  secretary,  Mr.  Taylor,  and  the  presest 
one.  Dr.  Aikin,  both  paid  in  money,  are  examples  ii  whtf 
the  secretary  of  a  society  that  has  the  public  good  for  ib 
object  ought  to  be;  and  I  hare  no  hesitation  in  saying  tint  I 
should  prefer  such  a  secretary  for  the  Horticultural  Sode^. 
It  is  not  likely  that  with  such  a  secretary  the  coandls  or 
committees  would  render  themselves  liable  to  soch  remaib 
as  those  of  your  correspondent,  because  the  ^  passive  mood' 
would  not  be  required  as  the  payment  of  the  secretary,  asd 
an  *^  active  mooa"  would  be  required  for  their  own  credit 

The  Horticultural  Society  certainly  attempts  too  much,  aod 
in  several  things  have  always  appei^ed  to  me  to  mistake  die 
means  for  the  end,  and  to  be  more  anxious  for  display  at 
their  meetinffs,  and  in  the  garden,  than  for  benefiting  tk 
country  by  the  spread  of  useful  knowledge  or  the  introduction 
of  new  fruits  or  plants.  The  style  in  which  their  printed 
Transactions  are  got  up  is,  I  think,  unsuitable  for  those  wb 
ought  to  be  the  princifNd  readers  of  such  a  work  ;  and  I  koov 
they  have  given  rise  to  an  opinion,  which  I  have  freqoeDdr 
heard  expressed,  that  the  Society  confined  their  views  to 
improving  the  gardens  of  the  rich.  I  like  the  Transacdons  of 
the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  much  better,  and  I  am 
told  they  have  done  more  good  to  the  great  mass  of  society  in 
the  North  than  ours  have  done  in  the  South.  The  hfxixA 
Horticulturai  Society,  in  many  things,  appear  to  prefer  the 
most  extravagant  means  of  attaining  uieir  ejects ;  we  see  this 
not  only  in  their  immense  garden  and  expensive  volumes,  bot 
in  their  proposal,  noticed  in  your  first  Number,  to  publish  the 
new  plants  which  flowar  in  the  garden  in  an  expennve  work 
of  their  own.  That  they  have  a  right  to  do  so  no  ona  wiD 
denv;  but  would  it  not  be  more  in  the  spirit  of  a  society 
havmg  the  public  prosperity  in  view,  to  publish  their  aei^ 
plants  in  the  botanical  works  already  existing?  J  do  cot 
make  the  same  objection  to  their  proposed  publication  ^ 
firuits,  though  I  should  still  prefer  the  fruits  coming  out  as  a 
part  of  the  regular  Transactions  of  the  Society,  instead  of 
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multiplying  extravagant  publications^  no(  of  use  adequate  to 
the  expense. 

I  differ  from  your  correspondent  on  the  sutgect  of  the 
Society's  sending  out  botanical  collectors ;  in  my  opinion  such 
can  only  be  sent  out  by  a  joint  purse^  and  as  fiur  as  I  am  able 
to  judge,  this  part  of  the  business  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
has  been  better  managed  than  any  thing  they  have  done. 
Had  they  confined  themselves  to  this,  and  an  experimental 
garden  about  twice  the  size  of  that  at  Hammersmith,  I  feel 
convinced  they  would  have  done  much  more  good  than  ever 
they  are  likely  to  do  with  a  garden  of  thirty  acres  to  keep  up ; 
and  to  keq)  up  for  what  ?  Certainly,  as  your  correspondent 
observes,  not  as  an  example  of  a  good  plan.  What  then  -* 
to  prove  fruits  ?  That  could  have  been  done,  as  you  observe, 
in  very  little  space. 

I  iTust,  however,  that  the  evils  of  this  Society  are  not  yet 
past  remedy.  Only  let  a  system  of  retrenchment  and  economy 
immediatelv  take  place,  and  let  the  outgoings  not  exceed 
three-fourths  of  the  present  income.  Un&s  this  is  done,  I 
predict  that,  in  a  few  years,  the  consequences  will  be  ruinous 
to  the  l^iety.  Only  conceive  the  tide  of  its  popularity,  now 
at  the  foil,  to  be  turned  I  Look  at  the  expenses,  as  com- 
pared with  the  receipts,  and  say  how  long  such  a  system  can 
go  on.  As  to  finishing  the  garden  on  the  plan  contemplated, 
with  all  the  hot-houses,  dwelling-houses,  lodges,  &c.,  that  I 
think  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Would  10,000/.,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  sum  already  expended,  finish  it?  No!  Would 
an  additional  20,000/.  finish  it?  You  hesitate !  Suppose  it 
were  finished  for  that  sum,  will  the  advantages  to  die  public 
be  adequate  to  the  expense  ?  If  the  garden  could  be  finished 
by  subscriptions  of  the  surplus  incomes  of  the  rich,  certainly 
in  that  case  I  have  nothing  to  say ;  but  if  the  money  is  to  be 
borrowed  and  rq>aid,  or  bestowed  by  the  government,  I  as 
a  Fellow  of  the  Socie^,  and  the  public  as  taxed  for  the  gift, 
have  a  right  to  speak.     I  cannot  help  indeed  r^retting  with 

Jour  correspondent,  that  with  the  large  income  and  very 
andsome  subscriptions  it  should  have  been  thought  necessary 
either  to  borrow  or  to  beg;  and  having  both  borrowed  and 
begged,  I  do  deplore  the  circumstance  that  with  such  means 
so  little  has  been  done;  or  radier  so  much  done  to  so  little 
purpose. 

but  your  correspondent  only  hints  at  the  assistance  of 

government.     If  he  means  a  loan  from  government  to  be 

repaid  by  the  Society,  why  not  borrow  from  individuals?    If 

he  means  a  gift,  I  for  my  part  have  a  better  opinion  of  minis^ 

Vol.  I.  m.  4.  e  e 
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ten  than  to  believe  them  capable  of  such  a  thing,  at  toy 
time,  and  more  especially  in  times  like  the  present  Hot 
many  societies  would  not  be  entitled  to  the  bounty  of  gOTen- 
ment,  before  that  bounty  was  conferred  on  one  which  has  die 
refinement  of  luxunr  for  its  chief  object? 

These  remarks,  Mr.  Conductor,  are  made  in  the  hope  thu 
they  will  reach  some  of  those  members  of  the  Society,  vho» 
like  myself,  wish  to  have  it  established  on  such  a  footing  as 
that  it  may  remain  a  permanent  and  useful  institutioD;  but 
who,  unlike  me,  have  influence  and  leisure  to  devote  to  the 
subject 

I  am  a  sincere  well-wisher  to  the  Society,  and 

A  Friend  to  Disci^siok. 
Augusif  1826. 


Art.  XII.  Hints  on  the  Superiority  of  the  Rheum  paknatM 
aoer  the  other  Species  ofBheum  ctdtivated  Jbr  Culinary  iV- 
poses.  By  Anthony  Todd  Thomson,  Esq.  M.D.  F.L.& 
H.  S*  &c 

Dear  Sir, 
It  is  a  &ct  well  known  to  you,  that  although  the  use  of  the 
footstalk  of  several  species  of  rhubarb  for  the  purposes  of 
confectionery  be  of  recent  date,  yet  it  has  become  so  geoeM 
that  many  waggon  loads  of  the  plant  are  annually  sent  to 
Covent  Garden  market,  not  only  bv  the  individual  who  intro- 
duced the  use  of  it,  but  by  many  other  market  gardeners.  Od 
making  enquiry  respecting  the  species  of  Rheum  commoo^ 
cultivated  for  this  purpose,  I  find  that  it  is  the  undtdatumi  9Bi 
that  the  reason  why  the  other  species  are  not  equally  in  ^ 
quest,  is  owing  to  the  greater  productiveness  of  the  undulat'^ 
Now  although,  in  the  present  state  of  the  case,  this  oiay  be 
an  excellent  reason  with  the  market  gardeners  for  culdvatiiff 
the  undulatum  only,  yet,  if  the  public  be  made  aware  that  the 
leaf-stalks  of  other  species  of  rhubarb  are  better  fitted  for  the 
purposes  to  which  the  plant,  in  this  state,  is  applied,  than  those 
of  the  undulatunif  I  am  satisfied  that  it  would  be  for  y^ 
interest  of  the  cultivators  to  regard  the  quality  of  the  article 
rather  than  the  bulk  of  the  produce.  I  have  tried  the  foot- 
stalks of  almost  every  species  of  rhubarb  now  culdvatal  id^ 
Great  Britain,  and  find  that  those  of  the  palmatwn^  or  officinal 
rhubarb,  are  superior  to  those  of  all  the  others  for  mtiong 
tarts.     Thev  are  more  succulent,  less  fibrous,  and  contain  a 
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much  larger  supply  of  the  rheumic  acid  than  those  of  the 
other  species ;  and,  if  it  be  less  early  in  the  season  before  they 
can  be  used,  the  roots  continue  to  shoot  forth  leaves  until  ^ 
much  later  period  of  the  year :  indeed,  if  the  flowering  stem^ 
be  cut  down  soon  after  it  shows  itself,  the  leaves  are  put  forth 
so  abundantly,  and  for  so  long  a  period,  that  the  footstalks 
may  be  obtained  until  autumn.  It  is  true  that  the  supply  of 
fruits  fit  for  baking  during  summer  and  in  autumn  render  the 
cultivation  of  rhubarb  for  this  purpose  less  necessary;  but  I 
am  one  of  those  who  think  a  good  rhubarb  tart  a  luxury  at 
any  season. 

From  the  observations  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  make 
respecting  the  cultivation  of  the  Rheum  palmatum  in  market 

fardens,  and  even  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
am  satisfied  that  the  general  stunted  appearance  of  the 
plants,  which  is  the  chief  objection  made  to  this  species,  de- 
pends, in  a  great  measure,  on  the  stiffness  of  the  soil  and  the 
too  free  exposure  of  the  plant  to  light  We  are  informed  by 
Dr.  Rehman  *,  who  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  this  species 
of  rhubarb  growing  in  its  native  soil  and  climate,  the  decli- 
vities of  the  chain  of  mountains  near  the  lake  Kokouor  in 
Tartary,  that  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy ;  and  the  Bucharians 
assert  that  the  best  ^ows  in  the  shade,  on  the  southern  sides 
of  the  mountains.  I  planted  two  roots  of  the  R.  palmatum 
five  years  since  in  the  open  part  of  my  small  garden,  and 
found  that  whilst  they  continued  fully  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  the  liffht  of  the  sun,  the  leaves  were  moderately  expanded 
only,  and  the  footstalks  not  more  succulent  than  those  of  the 
other  species;  but  on  removing  them  to  a  part  shaded  by 
rose  bushes,  the  leaves  whiqh  have  been  put  forth  in  each  suc- 
ceeding season  have  been  very  luxuriant.  When  in  the  best 
state  for  making  tarts,  the  footstalks  are  green,  slightly  coloured 
with  purple  streaks,  have  a  short  fracture,  and  admit  of  the 
ready  separation  of  the  cuticle  and  cortex.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  aidd,  that  although  the  root  of  this  species  of  rhubarb 
be  that  which  is  employed  medicinally,  yet  die  footstalks  have 
less  of  the  flavour  of  the  medicine  dian  those  of  any  of  the 
other  species. 

If  tne  attention  of  market  gardeners  be  directed  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  species  of  rhubarb,  and  the  public  thereby 
abundantly  supplied  with  it  at  a  moderate  price,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  predicting  that  it  will  supersede  every  other;  and 

*  Vide  M^m.  de  la  Soci^t^  Imp^riale  des  Nat.  de  Moscow,  1S09,  torn.  ii. 
p.  126. 
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your  insertion  of  these  hints  will  secure  to  you  the  heut} 
thanks  of  every  one  who,  like  myself,  feels  gratefiil  for  evoy 
elegant  addition  which  can  be  made  to  the  harmless  luxuiies 
of  the  table  at  a  small  expense. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours,  &c 
Anthony  Todd  Thomsom. 
91,  SUxme  Street,  May  30.  1826. 


Art.  XIIL  On  the  Treatment  of  Cactus  speciosus,  specks 
simusy  and  other  ornamental  sucadent  Plants.  By  Mr.  W. 
J.  Shennak,  Gardener  to  Major  Morison,  at  Gannersboiy 
Park. 

Sr, 

If  you  consider  the  following  hints  on  flowering  theCactis 
speciosns,  speciosissimus,  and  other  succulents,  wortny  of  apte 
in  your  Magazine,  they  are  at  your  service.  Two  years  «go« 
friend  of  mine  from  the  country  was  much  surprised  at  seeinf 
our  Cactus  speciosus  and  speciosissimus  flower  so  freelj'  ^ 
said  that  he  had  some  large  plants  of  both  sorts,  but  ui? 
never  flowered. 

I  communicated  to  him  the  following  observations  on  oor 
method  of  growing  and  flowering  them ;  and  I  have  latel;b» 
the  satis&ction  of  hearing  from  him  that  they  have  this  yetf 
flowered  remarkably  well.  The  compost  is  loam  and  \^ 
with  a  little  lime  rubbish*  We  grow  them  in  the  stove  until 
they  get  a  pretty  good  size^  or  until  we  want  them  to  flow^j 
for  they  will  flower  at  any  age  or  size.  In  the  month  of  Jd* 
or  July  we  turn  them  out  of  doors  into  a  warm  sheltered  sfts* 
ation,  and  perfectly  exposed  to  the  mid-day  sun;  and  i^ 
they  remain  till  we  take  in  our  tender  green-house  plants,  ^ 
we  remove  them  to  a  shelf,  or  airy  situation,  in  the  green-Jwo* 
for  the  winter.  In  the  spring  we  remove  them  into  the  ^ 
or  forcing^house  in  succession,  as  we  wish  them  to  come  into 
flower.  They  will  flower  in^the  green-house;  but  the  flo*^ 
are  small,  and  the  growth  but  sk)w,  in  comparison  to  tbose 
that  are  removed  into  a  higher  temperature.  Their  A^^^ 
depends,  like  most  other  things  that  flower  upon  their  wow 
made  the  preceding  year,  upon  its  being  well  ripened  aj" 
matured  in  the  sun  and  air,  and  kept  perfectly  free  froinsW^ 
C.  speciosus  fruits  freely  with  us,  and  ripens  its  ftnit  sboo 
three  months  after  flowenng.  C.  speciosissimus  requires  long^ 
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time  to  bring  its  fruit  to  perfection.  The  flowers  that  were 
set  last  July  twelve  months  with  speciosus  are  now  ripe  and 
about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  have  a  very  rich  and 
agreeable  smell,  resembling  that  of  a  pine  apple. 

That  beautifiil  species  C.  truncatus  seems  to  require  less 
li^ht  than  the  others ;  it  flowers  at  any  size  and  at  all  seasons, 
without  being  previously  set  out  of  doors.  Crassula  fidcata, 
with  the  same  treatment,  flowers  freely  with  us  about  eight 
inches  high.  I  am,  Sur,  &c. 

W.  J.  Shennan. 
Gwmersbunf  Parkj  near  Ealing^  Middlesex^ 

August  4>.  1826.^  \ 


Aet.  XIV.  On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  watering  Vegetables  in 
dry  Seasons,  and  on  the'  Advantages  of  Shade  to  Culinary 

.  Crops  in  Times  of  great  Drought.  By  Mr.  George  Ful- 
ton, Gardener  to  Lord  Northwick,^at  Northwick  Park^ 
Gloucestershire. 

Sir, 
As  a  reader  of  your  very  useful  Maffozin^  may  I  b^  to 
be  allowed  to  o£fer  a  few  remarks  on  the  watering  of  vege- 
tables^ as  applying  more  particularly  to  last  year  and  uie 
present  dry  season  r  Such  seasons,  I  believe,  have  prevented 
a  number  of  gardeners  from  raising  any  thing  near  the 
variety  of  vegetables  usually  in  demand  by  the  cod^  of  a  con- 
siderable family.  The  scorching  suns  of  the  longest  days 
of  the  year,  want  of  rain,  and  almost  no  dew  in  me  night, 
are,  no  doubt,  the  principal  causes  of  the  failures  that  have 
generally  taken  place  in  the  vegetable  kingdom :  but  there 
are  other  causes,  under  particular  circumstances,  which  I  think 
ought  to  be  noticed.  One  is  the  carrying  to  an  injudicious 
extent,  the  watering  of  vc^tables  in  very  dry  weather. 
How  ofien  do  we  see  water  mrown  upon  plants  in  the  open 
air  as  it  were  at  random,  and  frequently  the  earth  washed 
away  from  their  best  roots  ?  How  compressed  the  earth  be- 
comes afler  repeated  watering  is  well  kaown,  particularly  in 
stifi*  or  clayey  soUs.     It  seems  against  the  economy  of  nature  | 

to  walef  plants  at  all  in  a  clear  atmosphere  and  dry  state  of 
die  air.     Vegetables,  instead  of  bein^  refreshed,  in  the  night  j 

become  chilled,  and  actually  scalded  as  it  were  in  the  day. 
The  sickly  appearance  of  plants  under  such  treatment  is  soon 
visible,  and  the  decay  and  death  of  many  is  the  consequence* 

£  £  3  I 
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Water  is  used  too  freely  in  dry  seasons  upon  the  sten  of 
the  plant)  both  by  young  gardeners  and  cottagers  in  theb 
gardens:  the  former  pours  it  on  them  without  any  odier 
thought  than  what  is  necessary  for  the  performance  of  ibe 
operation ;  while  the  latter  thinks  that  in  watering  so  modi 
he  is  doing  great  things,  although  his  cabbages  are  in  tk 
last  stage  of  consumption  before  his  eyes.  All  this  is  wroi^; 
a  variation  in  this,  as*  in  many  other  points  of  gard^iing»  is 
better  than  uniformity  of  treatment  I  have  found  that  in 
the  evenings  sprinkling  low-growing  vegetables  over  thesr 
leaves,  and  alternately  watering  their  roots,  is  a  good  method^ 
if  the  surrounding  air  be  in  a  moist  state :  but  if  the  drougk 
increases  with  much  sunshine,  it  is  better  to  withhold  water 
for  a  time ;  then  again  to  vary  the  system,  by  watering  betweeo 
the  rows  of  vegetables,  alleys,  &c.,  which  tends,  in  some 
degree,  to  produce  a  moist  air  and  dew.  Thi%  however, 
should  only  be  done  in  calm  evenfngs,  in  order  that  atmo- 
spheric dews,  and  all  exhalations  from  the  earth,  water,  and 
vegetation  may  be  promoted.  Watering  when  clouds  into^ 
vene  is  attended  with  good  effects,  and  also  when  it  actually 
rains ;  vegetation  is,  in  the  latter  case,  accelerated  in  a  greii 
degree. 

jDifferent  kinds  of  shade  have  been  used  by  gardeners  in 
hot  summers  to  protect  vegetables,  and  I  believe  not  without 
success.  The  practice  of  growing  vegetables  between  beds 
of  asparagus  is,  I  think,  a  good  one.  I  have,  last  year  and 
the  present,  had  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  dwarf  peas  of  the 
Spanish  sort^  spinage,  French  beans,  and  lettuces,  betweea 
asparagus  beds,  for  a  great  part  of  both  seasons,  when  tb^ 
were  scanty  crops  every  where  else  in  the  garden.  Therefare 
I  consider  that  the  above  useful  vegetable  is  not  cultivate  to 
the  extent  it  ought  to  be,  as,,  independent  of  its  own  use,  il 
is  also  an  excel&nt  protection  for  vegetables  in  dry  weather. 

If,  Sir,  you  think  the  above  hints  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
next  Number  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  I  shall  be  glad  of 
having,  in  some  degree,  contributed  towards  a  woric  whid 
seems  to  have  for  its  chief  object  the  improvement  of  gardoi- 
ing  and  the  advancement  of  gardeners. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

Georgb  Fctltdv. 
Nortkanck  Park,  near  Morefon  in  the  Marshy 

August  15.  1826. 
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Art*  XV.  On  a  Devonshire  Practice  in  plantifig  Vines,  and 
on  the  Use  of  Salt  as  a  Manure  for  Arable  Lands,  and  for 
renovating  Grass  Lamis.  By  William  Colltns,  Esq. 
Surgeou,  Kenton,  near  Exeter. 

Sir, 

In  one  of  the  Numbers  of  your  very  useM  Magazine,  there 
is  a  statement  from  a  gardener,  of  the  grapes  in  the  garden  he 
superintended  having  invariably  rotted  before  they  ripened,  and 
of  his  having  remedied  this,  by  taking  up  the  vines,  and  plant- 
ing them  at  a  less  depth  than  they  were  before.  Now,  in  this 
part  of  the  county  of  Devon,  vines  are  very  commonly  trained 
over  the  cottages,  and  they  are  planted  in  almost  every  garden; 
and  it  is  a  common  rule  with  our  labourers  and  gardeners,  if 
the  subsoil  is  not  gravel  at  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches,  to  fill  in  the  pits  where  vines  are  to  be  planted,  to 
within  that  distance  of  the  surface,  with  stones,  gravel,  broken 
pottery,  &c.  in  order,  as  they  say,  to  prevent  the  roots  running 
too  deep,  as  then  the  grapes  will  rot,  and  seldom  ripen; 
whereas  by  such  management  it  very  rarely  happens  but  that 
our  out-door  grapes  ripen  every  season ;  and  as  a  proof  of  its 
good  effect,  I  nave  this  day,  August  18th,  had  gathered  from 
a  vine  so  treated  some  years  ago,  a  very  fine  bunch  of  sweet 
water  grapes,  from  a  south  wall,  perfectly  ripe. 

Your  notice  respecting  the  sowing  of  the  Salsola  sativa,  in 
Languedoc,  is  not  correct ;  the  inhabitants  do  not  dread  the 
corrosive  powers  of  salt,  but  knowing  how  the  soil  is  impreg- 
nated therewith,  their  practice  is  to  sow  the  salsola  with  their 
wheat,  that  they  may  be  sure  of  a  crop,  as,  if  the  wheat  fails, 
the  salsola  succeeds,  and  vice  versa.  You  observe,  too,  from 
Mr.  Bennett's  statement  to  the  Bath  Society,  that  salt  is  not 
a  manure  at  all,  but  merely  a  stimulant.  Now  I  have  proved 
its  ^eat  value  as  a  manure  in  arable  lands  that  are  light  and 
sandy,  and  its  astonishing  power  of  recovering  old  pastures, 
and  renovating  the  greensward  in  gardens,  lawns,  and  plea- 
sure-grounds, which  I  have  detailed  in  a  small  pamphlet, 
printed  by  Mr.  Woolmer  at  Exeter,  one  of  which  I  will  send 
to  you  as  soon  as  I  get  a  reprint,  the  others  being  all  sold. 

It  occurs  to  me,  that  your  notices  respecting  cottage  eco- 
nomy may  be  valuably  improved,  by  occasional  notices  of  the 
medicinal  effects  of  our  indigenous  plants,  as  affording  cheap 
and  useful  remedies ;  and  if  mat  portion  of  old  woman's  hum* 
ledge  which  I  possess  can  contribute  to  so  usefiil  a  purpose,  it 
IS  at  your  service.  Sir,  I  am,  &c. 

William  Colltns. 
Kenton,  August  18.  1826. 

£  £   4 


Wi  CuUure  of  Nerhan  okander  spbndem. 

The  Dodoe  alluded  to  by  our  cormpondeDt  {GartL  Mig. 
898.)  18  a  translatioD  fipcNii  a  note  by  the  dirtuigntsbed  Prench 
affricultorist,  Yvart,  given  in  an  edition  of  the  Th6itat 
dAgricolture  d'Olivier  de  Serres,  Paris,  4tOu  1804,  ^voLL 
p.  171*  It  coincides  with  the  Agricultural  Cbemistiy  boAof 
Chaptal  and  Sir  H*  Davy,  and  with  our  own  obserratiOD  aad 
opinion.  Salt  may  stimulate  both  arable  land  and  pasture^ 
without  being  a  manure,  or,  in  other  words,  a  SmxI  fat  plants.. 
We  shall,  however,  be  happy  to  see  Mr.  Cdlyns's  pamphlet 
on  the  subject,  to  make  known  his  experience  to  our 
and  to  change  our  opinion  on  convicticm. 

We  shall  also  be  particularly  obliged  to  our  ooi 
for  suggestions  as  to  cottage  medicine  from  indigenous  or 
mon  plants ;  and  we  think  it  might  be  useful  to  point  out  the 
native  plants  fit  to  cook  with  common  food  as  spices  or  con- 
diments; such,  perhaps,  as  crow  garlic,  Alliaria  officinalis, 
wormwood,  &c.  &c.  Might  not  the  tender  tops  of  commoo 
clover,  thorns,  elms,  &c.  be  rendered  palatable  by  such  means  ? 
and  would  not  a  decocdon  of  common  hav  tea,  which  is  knovn 
to  be  very  nourishing,  be  rendered  palatable  by  something 
easier  or  more  universallv  to  be  got  at  than  salt  or  sugar  ?  We 
do  not  mean  that  these  things  can  ever  be  either  profitably  or 
agreeably  used  as  food,  but  we  should  like  to  know  what  could 
be  made  of  them  in  seasons  of  great  dearth,  and  in  the  imiii- 
habited  r^ions  encountered  by  emigrants. — Cond, 


Art.  XVI.  On  the  CtHtwre  of  Nerium  oleander  splendem. 
By  Mr.  James  Reeve,  Gardener  to  G.  F.  Evans,  Esq.  and 
Lady  Carberry,  at  Laxton  Hall,  near  WandsfordTNorth- 
amptonshire. 

Sir, 
^  Permit  me  to  send  you  a  de^ription  of  a  plant  of  the  Ne- 
rium oleander  splendens,  wliich  I  have  succeeded  in  floweriw 
in  a  superior  manner  this  season,  and  which  I  trust  you  wm 
approve  as  being  worthy  a  page  in  your  interesting  Afagazine. 
A  cutting  was  sent  me  from  Brighton,  in  a  letter  by  post, 
in  July  182S,  which  I  immediately  struck  in  water.  —  After  it 
had  taken  root,  I  potted  it  in  a  light  composition,  and  kqit 
the  pot  standing  in  water.  It  was  my  object  not  to  sufier  it 
to  flower,  or  form  any  head,  till  it  attamed  the  hei^t  of  two 
feet,  or  two  feet  four  inches;  and  therefore,  during  its  growdi 
to  that  size,  I  continually  disbudded,  observing  at  least  to  leave 
four  buds  nearest  the  top  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  head. 
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These  four  buds  broke  forth  with  much  Tigour,  and  shortly 
-opened  four  umbels  of  fine  flowers. 

After  flowering  I  took  it  from  the  water,  and  placed  it  in 
its  proper  temperature  to  share  the  same  attention  and  care  as 
the  common  green-house  plants,  among  which  I  allowed  it  to 
remain  during  the  winter.  In  February,  1826,  I  removed  it 
to  6  degrees  more  heat  than  its  common  temperature^  at  which 
time  I  reduced  the  ball  of  roots  considerably,  replaced  it  into 
its  former  pot,  usine  the  like  composition  as  before,  (the  pot  is 
of  the  No.  24  sizej  and  placed  the  pot  again  in  water,  in 
which  situation  it  remained  three  weeks.  I  then  removed  it 
to  an  increased  heat  of  8  d^prees,  and  it  shortly  after  bq;an  to 
make  a  proftision  of  luxuriant  shoots,  on  which  umbels  of 
flowers  bc^gan  to  appear ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  April  it  bad 
absolutely  become  a  complete  picture,  both  in  its  growth,  fo- 
liage, and  bloom ;  and  I  much  regret  that  a  drawing  of  it  was 
not  taken  while  in  its  beautv,  at  the  time  it  stood  in  the  drawing- 
room  of  my  employers,  who  bear  testimony  to  the  multiplicity 
of  its  flowers  and  general  beau^. 

On  the  2d  of  May,  when  in  its  most  perfect  state,  I 
counted  the  number  of  flowers  and  umbels,  and  found  them  to 
be  as  follows :  viz.  umbels,  18 ;  flowers  in  ftiU  perfection,  48 ; 
buds  not  opened,  63.  It  continued  in  great  beauty  till  the 
4th  of  June,  still  having  many  buds  not  arrived  at  maturity. 

I  flatter  myself  I  have  also  made  considerable  progress  in  a 
new  system  of  working  oranges,  which  at  a  future  time  may 
form  the  subject  of  another  letter. 

Meanwhile,  duly  appreciating  the  value  and  utility  of  your 
Magazine,  and  of  the  honour  and  advantage  which  they  who 
profess  the  art  of  gardening  may  attain  through  its  piA>lic* 
ation,  I  beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself,  most  respectfully, 

Dear  Sir,  &c. 
LaxUmrHaU^  June  14.  1826.  James  Rsevb. 


Art.  XVII.  On  the  Cultivation  in  England  of  the  Carolina 
Wax  Tree^  *mith  a  View  to  its  Produce  in  Wax,  By  Wil- 
liam Hamilton,  Esq.  M.D. 

Sir, 

Conceiving  it  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  contribute 

his  mite  to  the  good  of  the  community  of  which  he  forms  a 

part,  either  by  personal  exertion,  or  suggestions  calculated 

to  stimulate  others  to  useful  pursuits,  I  beg  leave  to  call  the 
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attention  of  your  experimental  readers  to  the  cultivatkm  of  a 
shrub  which  appears  well  suited  to  the  mild  climate  of  oar 
southem  and  western,  if  not  likewise  of  our  northern  and 
midland  counties ;  and  which,  while  adding  ccHisiderably  to 
our  national  resources,  promises  a  rich  harvest  of  reward  Id 
those  whose  public  spirit  leads  them  to  prosecute  the  specul- 
ation with  skill,  industry,  and  spirit. 

The  shrub  to  which  I  allude  is  the  Myrica  CarplinensLs,  or 
Broad-leaved  Wax  Tree  of  Carolina,  a  hardy  plant,  perfectly 
acclimated  in  France,  where  it  jQourishes  luxuriantly  in  a 
sandy  and  blackish  tur^  rising  from  the  height  of  four  to  six 
or  even  seven  feet,  producing  in  general  an  abundant  crop  of 
berries  every  year,  and  requiring  little  care  in  its  culture.  It 
is  readily  propagated,  either  by  sowing  the  seeds  in  spring 
and  afterwards  transplanting,  or,  whicn  is  the  most  expedi- 
tious method,  and  equally  successful,  by  taking  off  the  young 
shoots,  which  rise  in  profusion  at  the  base  of  the  larger  stmihs, 
and  planting  these  out  at  the  distance  of  about  three  feet 
from  each  omer.  The  Myrica  CarolinensLs  succeeds  wherever 
the  soil  is  light  and  rather  moist ;  and  has  been  long  known 
to  jQourish  even  in  the  dry  sands  of  Prussia.  In  this  latter 
kingdom,  as  we  learn  from  an  interesting  memoir  of  Charies 
LfOuis  Cader,  inserted  in  the  Annales  de  Chimie,  it  was  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  by  the  late  Mr.  Sulzer  in  a  garden  on  the 
banks  of  the  Spree,  half  a  league  from  the  city  of  Berlin, 
in  latitude  52^  5S\  which  is  nearly  a  degree  and  a  half  fiirther 
north  than  London,  and  where  the  mean  annual  temperature 
is  only  2^  9'  higher  than  that  of  London.  Here  the  wax 
tree  attracted  the  peculiar  notice  of  every  visitor  by  the  deli- 
cious odour  of  its  leaves,  which  they  preserved  a  long  time, 
and  the  fragrance  of  its  berries.  The  wax  obtained  from  these 
berries  was  also  so  highly  odoriferous,  that  a  single  can<fle 
formed  from  it  not  only  perfumed  the  room  in  which  it  was 
lighted  during  the  period  of  its  burning,  but  also  lor  a  very 
considerable  time  after  it  was  extinguished. 

From  what  has  been  said  we  may,  I  think,  fairly  conclude 
that  this  valuable  plant  is  capable  of  being  successftdly  culti- 
vated in  the  light  sandy  soils  of  a  considerable  part  of  Hamp- 
shire, in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  the  vicinity  of  Plymouth,  and 
in  many  parts  of  the  open,  and,  at  present,  neglected  tract 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lizai*d,  where  acres,  now  not 
worth  2^.  6d,  an  acre  for  their  produce  above  ground,  might 
be  made  almost  to  rival  on  their  surface  the  wealth  which 
th^  conceal  in  their  bowels. 

In  Aiherica,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  this  valuable 
production,  a  very  fertile   shrub  will  yield  nearly  7lbs.  of 
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berries^  4lbs.  of  .which  yield  1  lb.  of  wax.  This,  when  melted, 
is  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour,  and  of  a  firmer  consistence  than 
bees-wax.  Candles  made  of  it  give  a  white  flame  and  good 
liffht  without  smoke,  and  do  not  gutter  like  tallow  candles. 
When  quite  fresh  diey  afford  a  balsamic  odour,  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Louisiana  esteem  highly  salubrious. 

The  following  is  the  simple  process  by  which  the  wax  is 
separated  from  the  berries.  Having  collected  a  sufficient 
quantity,  they  are  thrown  into  a  kettle  and  covered  with 
water  to  the  depth  of  about  six  inches ;  the  whole  is  then 
boiled,  stirring  the  grains  about,  and  rubbing  the  berries 
against  the  sides  of  the  vessel  to  facilitate  the  separation  of 
the  wax,  which  rises  to  the  surfifce  of  the  water  like  fat,  and 
is  skimmed  off  with  a  spoon,  after  which  it  is  strained  through 
a  coarse  cloth  to  free  it  from  impurities.  When  no  more 
wax  rises,  the  berries  are  removed  with  a  skimmer,  and  a 
fresh  supply  put  into  the  same  water,  taking  care  to  add 
boiling  water  to  supply  the  place  of  that  evaporated  during 
the  process,  and  changing  the  water  entirely  after  the  second 
time.  When  a  considerable  quantity  of  wax  has  been  thus 
obtained,  it  is  laid  upon  a  cloth  to  drain  off  the  water  still 
adhering  to  it ;  after  which  it  is  dried  and  melted  a  second 
time  to  purify  it,  and  is  then  formed  into  cakes  for  use. 

Such  is  the  process  for  obtaining  this  vegetable  wax, 
which,  besides  its  value  as  an  article  lor  the  manufacture  of 
candles,  and  serving  even  better  than  tallow  for  making  the 
finest  soap,  is,  from  a  degree  of  astringency  which  it  pos- 
sesses, better  suited  perhaps  than  common  wax  for  the  com- 
position of  some  plasters,  in  which  this  quality  is  desirable. 

Should  these  hasty  remarks  prove  the  means  of  directing 
any  of  your  numerous  readers  to  the  cultivation  of  this 
valuable  shrub  in  some  of  the  waste  and  hitherto  unproduc- 
tive lands  of  this  country,  it  will  afford  much  satisfiiction  to, 

Sir,  &c. 
Fareham  Place,  near  Pfymouthf  William  Hamilton. 

May  15.  1826. 


mm 


Art.  XVIII.  On  the  CuUure  of  the  Early  Potatoe  as  prac^ 
tised  in  Lancashire,  and  on  the  Mode  of  cooking  the  Potatoe 
there.     By  R.  W. 

In  the  western  parts  of  Lancashbe,  two  very  early  potatoes 
are  cultivated,  the  small  round  (I  am  unacquainted  with  its 
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porticukr  name)^  and  the  Lady's  Fineer,  or  Eariy  Rnffijvd 
Kidne;  potatoe.  Both  sorts  are  ezcelMiit,  as  sU  T.ancashire 
men  will  testify,  and  are  produced  and  broo^t  to  market  as 
early  as  May  and  June.  I  will  speak  particulariy  of  the 
Lady's  finger,  or  Early  Rufford  Kidney  potatoe.  A  cul- 
tivator  may  pursue  a  similar  plan  with  the  other  if  he 
deems  fiL 

It  is  welt  known  in  Lancashire  to  some,  though  I  believe 
to  very  few,  cultivators  of  the  potatoe,  that  different  eyes  ger- 
minate and  give  their  produce,  or  become  ripe  at  times  vary- 
ing very  materially,  say  sevo-al  weeks,  from  each  other; 
some  being  ripe,  or  fit  lor  use,  as  early  as  the  middle  of  May, 
and  others  not  till  June  or  July,  as  may  be  best  shown  by  the 
accompanying  sketch. 

The  Bets  nearest  the  extremity  of  the  potatoe 
~  {/^.  80.  a)  are  soonest  ripe,  and  in  L^ncadure 
._  are  planted,  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  in  warm 
places  in  March  or  the  beeinfiii^  of  April,  and 
~  are  ready  for  the  market  about  the  12th  or  15th 
-  of  May.  He  produce  of  the  next  sets  (b)  art 
ready  in  about  a  fbrtnu^t  after,  and  those  fiom 
the  root  end  (c  and  d)  still  later,  lliese  root-end  sets  (from 
S  to  (f)  are  usually  put  tt^ether,  and  the  extremity  of  the 
root  end  is  thrown  aside  for  the  puzs.  Hie  eye  of  the  set  or 
plant  should  be  near  the  middle  of  the  cut,  and  a  moderate 
portion  of  the  tuber  round  each  bud,  as  shown  in  the  sketch, 
is  sufficient.  In  a  certain  part  of  Lancashire  this  potatoe  is 
cnltivated  with  peculiar  care,  and  some  growers  shelter  the 
young  plants  with  hurdles  and  hedges  of  fune  here  and  there, 
to  protect  them  from  the  cold  wmds,  and  sometimes  even 
cover  them  with  mats  dming  the  night.  The  sets  are  there 
planted  in  the  mondi  of  Mardi  or  begmning  of  April  as  befiue 
stated,  in  drills  of  twenty-four  drills  in  twenty  yards,  and  of 
sixteen  inches  to  the  top  of  the  drill  in  the  following  n 
After  the  drills  are  fonned  {J^.  61.  a) 
loose  earth  is  brushed  with  a  spade,  or 
harrowed  down,  to  the  depth  of  six^ 
inches  in  the  interval  between  them  (b)  ;* 
dung  is  then  placed  over  this  loose 
earth,  to  the  depth  of  four  or  fiv^ 
inches  (c);  the  potatoe  sets  of  the  earliest 
degree  (^.  80.  a)  are  then  laid  on  theu 
manure,  at  four  or  five  inches  apart,! 
for  the  early  crop,  and  sets  of  the  second 
^eg^^e  {M-  80.  b),  at  from  six  to  eight 
tDcnes  apart,  for  later  crops,  and  so  on 
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The  sets  for  the  early  crop  are  then  covered  with  a  spade 
to  the  depth  of  two  moies,  and  subsequently  covered  at  two 
or  three  different  times  to  the  depth  of  about  five  inches. 
The  second  and  third  crops  are  usually  covered  with  the 
plough. 

Some  lay  the  potatoes  intended  for  plants  early  in  the  year, 
before  they  are  wanted  to  be  cut,  loose  and  separate  on  straw, 
or  on  warm  boarded  floors,  and  others  put  them  on  flakes  or 
firames  in  warm  situations  near  the  fire,  for  the  same  purpose, 
in  order  that  they  may  sprout,  and  when  so  sprouted  to  the 
len^  of  half  an  inch  or  an  inch,  they  are  then  carefidly  cut 
as  described,  assorted  and  planted. 

Some  of  die  growers,  who  take  great  pains  in  the  early 
production  of  this  potatoe,  obtain  in  Manchester  market  two 
or  three  shillings  per  pound,  and  fi*om  their  delicacy  they  are 
worth  the  money. 

Yon  will  not  fidl  to  observe,  that  part  of  the  potatoe  neiar 
the  root  or  runner  end,  as  per  section,  is  of  no  use  whatever 
for  sets  or  plants,  yielding  only  stems,  and  small  potatoes 
not  worth  cultivating :  in  cutting  the  sets  this  part  is  usually 
thrown  into  a  fourth  vessel,  and  given  to  the  pigs. 

Perhaps  the  Lancashire  mode  of  dressing  early  potatoes 
may  not  be  unacceptable  to  some  of  your  readers.  **  Brush 
off  the  skins,  set  them  on  the  fire  in  cold  water :  when  boiled, 
pour  off  the  water  completely,  add  a  little  salt,  and  dry  them 
well  on  the  fire."  An  iron  pot,  I  conceive,  is  the  best  vessel 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  sooner  they  ^re  eaten  with  cold 
butter  the  better. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

R.  W. 
l/mdoTif  Feb.  11.  1826. 


Art.  XIX.  Description  of  a  Pine  Pitf  to  be  heated  In/ 
Steam^  erected  in  Shugborough  Gardens^  Staffordshire.  By 
Mr.  Andrew  Johnston,  Journeyman  Gardener  there. 

Sh", 
I  ENCLOSE  the  following  plan  of  a  pine  pit,  {Jigs.  82.  and  83. 
engraved  froih  sketches,  remarkably  well  delineated,  which  I 
hope  you  will  consider  not  unwordiy  of  a  place  in  your  very 
valuable  Magazine.  It  has  not  as  yet  appeared  in  any  publi- 
cation, although  one  of  a  very  similar  nature  has  been  sent  by 
Mr.  M^Murtrie  to  the  Horticultural  Society ;  and,  I  dare  say, 
will  soon  appear  in  dieir  Transactions :  but  as  their  reports 
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hare  but  a  very  limited  circalAtioD»  when  compared  with  tliat 
of  the  Gardener's  Magazme,  permit  me  to  hope  that  a  km 
brief  observations  on  tne  steam-houses  in  Shugborough  Gar- 
dens, together  with  the  plan  and  references  of  the  one  that  is 
submitted  to  your  inspection,  (which  only  differs  from  those 
here  by  being  formed  on  a  still  more  economical  plan,)  msf 
not  be  unacceptable  lo  the  generality  of  your  readers,  parti- 
cularly such  as  are  not  members  of  the  London  Horticultcral 
Society. 

The  steam-houses  at  Shugborough  were  originally  buik  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  melon  and  cucumber,  both  of  which  do 
remarkably  well  in  them ;  better,  I  think,  than  I  ever  saw  them 
do  in  a  hot-bed  frame.  But  this  will  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
when  it  is  understood  that  both  fire  heat  and  steam  can  be 
applied  together  or  separately  as  necessity  may  require.  Bat 
what  is  still  more  worthy  of  remark  is  the  astonishii^  giawth 
of  the  pine-apple  plant  in  these  houses.  It  will  hardly  be 
credited  when  I  assert  that  they  do  much  better  in  them  in 
winter  than  they  do  in  the  dry-stoves  in  summer.  The  best 
proof  that  I  can  give  of  the  truth  of  my  assertion  is,  that  we 
have  this  season,  on  the  1st  of  August,  cut  a  New  Pltyvi- 
dence  pine  weighing  twelve  pounds  and  a  half  avoirdupois 
weight,  outweighing  the  one  cut  last  year  by  twelve  ounces. 
This  is  one  instance  out  of  many  that  might  be  addu<:ed  to 

J>rove  that  they  are  the  best  houses  for  the. pine ;  and  not  only 
or  the  pine,  for  they  are  equally  well  calculated  for  the  melon 
and  the  cucumber,  and  also  for  the  early  f(»rcing  of  asparagus 
and  other  plants. 

Every  practical  gardener  is  aware  that  the  vine  grows  much 
more  luxuriant  in  a  moist  heat  than  in  a  dry  atmosphere;  of 
necessity,  the  vine  will  require  a  larger  house  than  any  of  the 
preceding.  The  simplicity  of  their  constniction  is  a  matter 
of  no  little  consequence,  no  engineer  being  necessary ;  almost 
any  bricklayer  and  plumber  are  sufficient  ror  the  undertaking. 
The  steam  pine  pits,  of  which  the  following  is  a  plan,  are 
now  building  in  the  gardens  of  the  Earl  Talbot  at  Ingestree. 
They  were  designed  by  Mr.  M*Murtrie,  and  only  differ  fix>m 
those  in  the  gardens  at  Shugborough  by  having  the  back  part 
of  the  roof  covered  with  sjates,  which  wilj  be  less  expensive 
and  more  durable  than  glass.  It  may  also  be  necessary  to 
add,  that  the  boiler  for  a  house  of  this  size  should  boil  thirty 
gallons  of  water,  and  be  supplied  by  a  ball-cock :  the  lid 
should  be  screwed  on  tight,  that  no  steam  may  escape,  unless 
by  the  pipe  into  the  chamber;  the  diameter  of  the  aperture  of 
which  should  be  six  inches,  so  as  to  admit  the  steam  freely, 
and  render  a  safety  valve  quite  unnecessary. 
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AaT.  XX.  Remarks  on  the  Treatment  Under-Gardeners  receive 
from  their  Masters.    By  G.  R.  G.  Joumeymaii. 

Sir, 

I  HERE  venture  on  giving  you  some  remarks  upon  the  treat- 
ment under-gardeners  are  subject  to  from  the  gardeners,  their 
employers, in  noblemen  orgendemen's  gardens;  not  takingthese 
from  how  I  am  at  present  situated,  but  partly  from  my  ovn 
past  experienoie,  and  pardy  from  my  knowledge  of  the  treatment 
of  others.    You  remark,  in  your  introduction,  that  *'  it  b  a 
common  complaint  amongst  gardeners  that  they  are  not  suffi- 
ciently paid,  and  that  a  man  who  knows  litde  more  <^  «r- 
dening  than  a  common  labourer,  is  frequently  as  well  off  as 
a  man  who  has  served  a  regular  apprenticeship  to  bis  busi- 
ness.    This  is  perfecdy  true,  where  the  gardener  is  nearly 
or  equally  devoid  of  elementary  instruction  with   the  la- 
bourer/'    Here  I  would  ask,  do  gardeners  who  have  men 
under  them  stimulate  or  encourage  the  taste  which  the  em- 
ployed men  have  ?  Do  they  at  aU  study  to  disseminate  that 
knowledge  amongst  them  which  themselves  have  acquired? 
No,  they  &11  very  far  short  of  acting  in  such  a  generous  way; 
nor  are   they  by  any  means  the  more  assiduous  in  urging 
them  on,  although  they  may  have  obtained  '^  elementary  in- 
struction.''    That  good  fruit  may  be  produced   for   marke(, 
care  and  attendon  are  required  by  the  cultivator,  let  the  soil 
or*  climate   be  ever  so  good.      On   the   same  principle  I 
would  urge  the  tuition  of  gardeners,  even  if  employed  in  first- 
rate  places.     It  is  a   thmg,  which    too    frequently   occurs, 
where  there  are  four  or  eight  hands  kept,    that  one  in  the 
former  number,  or  two  in  the  latter,  may  have  it  in  their 
power  to  improve  themselves;   while  all  the  remaining  indivi- 
duals are  deprived  of  the  possibility  of  making  a  single  eflcHt 
for  their  improvement     Whereas,  were  the  master  to  actdis- 
criminately,  he,  without  curtailing  his  own  privileges,  or  con- 
tracting the  advantages  of  the  one  or  two  mentioned,  or  in  the 
least  degree  acting  unjusdy  towards  his  employer,  might,  with 
a  very  few  exceptions,  enable  all  under  him  ultimately  to 
arrive  at  what  is  so  particularly  your  wish — the  fiiU  capabtli^ 
of  filling  first-rate  situations  with  advantage  to  the  proprietor. 

March  nth.  G.  R.  G. 

Want  of  room  prevents  us  from  inserting  the  whole  of  a 
second  communication  received  from  G.  R.  G.  on  the  same 
subject  Being  desirous,  however,  of  encouraging  every  efibrt 
m  a  young  man  to  improve  himself,  arid  of  assisting  to  Mac- 
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adamise  the  road,  as  6.  R.  6.  expresses  himself^  for  the 
improyement  of  others,  we  quote  his  leading  argument  *<  One 
thing  only  is  wanted  in  order  to  render  under-gardener$  in* 
teliigent  and  moral,  and  that  is,  pay  for  their  labour  at  the 
same  rate  that  other  journeymen  tradesmen  are  paid  for 
theirs/'  G.  R.  O.  has  entered  into  various  details  to  show 
that  the  wages  of  gardeners  ought  not  to  be  inferior  to  those 
of  bricklayers  and  carpenters,  and  one  of  his  arguments  is, 
that  gardeners  require  fiilly  as  much  previous  raucation  as 
t^hey  do.  Our  young  friend,  however,  should  not  overlook  the 
diflerence  between  the  prospect  of  a  journeyman  carpenter 
and  diostt  of  a  journeyman  gardener;  the  former,  in  general, 
can  look  forward  to  nothing  beyond  that  of  a  journeyman,  or, 
if  he  becomes  a  master,  it  is  in  consequence  of  having  been  so 
long  a  journeyman  as  to  have  saved  money :  the  journeyman 
gardener,  on  the  contrary,  after  he  has  been  two  or  three  years 
out  of  his  apprenticeship,  mounts  at  once  into  the  conaition 
of  master,  and,  if  he  has  attained  a  firstp-rate  situation,  he  is 
perhaps  as  well  off  at  twenty-five  as  ah  industrious  joumeyr 
man  carpenter  at  forty-five,  because  it  would  probably  require 
that  time  before  the  latter  could  save  sufficient  money  to  enable 
him  to  become  a  master.  The  &ct  is,  that  while  other  trades- 
men require  both  skill  and  capital  to  assume  the  condition  and 
reap  the  advantages  of  a  master,  the  gardener  requires  skill 
only.  Knowledge,  therefore,  to  the  gardener  is  money  as 
well  as  knowledge ;  it  is  both  skill  and  coital ;  and  it  will  not 
be  denied  that  skill  can  be  acquii'ed  by  labour  of  the  mind 
sooner  than  capital  by  labour  of  the  body.  Hence  the  pro- 
fession of  a  gardener  has  peculiar  advantages  for  those  w1k> 
engage  in  it  with  a  proper  degree  o(  scholastic  education ; 
and  hence  also,  if  gardeners  were  as  well  paid  as  carpenters 
and  bricklayers,  the  market  would  soon  be  overstocked  with 
them.  The  price  given  for  any  description  of  labour  will,  in 
the  long  run,  always  be  found  a  just  price.  But  while  we  state 
this,  we  know  it  to  be  perfectly  true  that  a  journeyman  gar- 
dener can  barely  exist  upon  his  wages.  We  consider  it  highly 
commendable  in  G.  R.  O.  to  use  every  argument  in  favour  df 
raising  them,  and  we  certainly  think  if  they  were  raised,  the 
masters  would  be  gainers  as  well  as  the  journeymen.  In  all 
busihesses  a  man  works  according  as  he  is  paid ;  and  all  poli- 
tical economists  asree  that  it  is  oetter  for  a  country  that  the 
wages  of  labour  should  be  high  than  low.  We  have  received 
a  clever  paper  on  this  subject  from  "  Sensitiva,"  which  we 
regret  we  have  not  room  for  in  this  number.  In  the  mean- 
time, as  no  g^ieral  improvement  iii  the  wages  of  journeymen 
Vol.  I.  No.  4.  p  f 
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will  probably  take  place  in  time  t6  benefit  G.R.  O^  ve 
mend  him  to  continue  to  store  his  mind  with  all  Idnds  of 
knowledge  that  he  can  bring  to  bear  upon  his  profesnon. — 
ComL 


Art.  XXI.  Reasons  for  not  subscribing  towards  the  Fbnsh 
ation  or  Support  of  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Soeiebf 
qfljondon^  mth  some  Remarks  on  the  Management  cf  the 
Society  generally.     By  Mentor. 

Sir, 

Presuming  the  pages  of  your  Magazine  to  be  op^i  to  the 
discussion  of  every  subject  relattve  to  horticulture,  I  send 
you  the  following  observations  as  containing  my  reasons  ibr 
not  subscribing  towards  either  the  formation  or  supported  die 
garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  as  also  some 
remarks  on  the  management  of  the  Society  generally. 

Having  been  elected  a  Fellow  prior  to  the  estahlishmcait 
of  the  garden,  I  have  lately  received  a  circular  from  the  oood- 
cil,  reminding  me  that  former  applications  from  them  rela- 
tive to  the  garden  are  still  unnoticed,  and  enclosing  to  me 
certain  explanatory  notes  relative  to  the  mode  in  which  eack 
dass  of  the  Fellows  are  to  be  treated,  so  &r  as  r^ards  the 
amount  of  their  donations  and  subscriptions  thereto.  Now, 
as  I  reside  very  many  miles  from  London,  I  cannot,  under 
those  regulations,  have  any  inducement  either  to  increase 
my  subscription  or  become  a  donor,  for  I  consider  die 
original  Fellows  of  the  Society,  or  at  least  such  of  them  as 
have  not  thought  proper  to  increase  their  subscriptions,  haie 
been  very  unceremoniously  turned  to  the  right  aboat^  and 
shorn  of  an  equal  share  of  the  privil^es  which  th^  were 
entitied  to  expect  by  the  charter,  notwithstanding  the  great 
exertions  thqr  have  made,  jointiy  and  severally,  to  promote^ 
as  much  as  in  them  lay,  its  interests  and  weli-Kloin^  and 
havmg  by  their  great  and  constant  attention  assisted  mainly  ia 
placing  it  on  the  high  ground  on  which  it  at  present  stands; 
while  those  Fdlows  who  have  been  elected  since  the  formatnn 
of  the  garden,  who  have  merely  complied  with  the  regulatioos 
existing  at  the  time  qf  their  admission^  but  who  have  not  once 
pulled  at  the  labouring  oar  by  which  die  Society  has  been 
called  into  notice,  'are  allowed  advantages  which  I  am  d^ 
cidedly  of  opinion  (and  I  am  not  sin^ar  in  this  reelect) 
they  are  not  by  any  means  exclusively  entitled  to.  And  farther, 
I  firmly  believe  that  by  the  expensive  principles  on  whidi  die 
garden  is  now  conducted,  the  seeds  of  its  own  ruin  are  already 
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sown,  unless  indeed  the  governmesit  should  fortunately  be 
disposed  to  grant  a  large  annual  allowance  to  make  up  the 

Seat  defidcation  which  must  ultunately  takc^  place  in  the 
lances  of  the  Society  without  such  assistance.  I  say  foriu>^ 
nately,  not  because  I  approve  of  accepting  any  sucii  allow- 
ance, as  it  would  in  my  opinion  totally  destroy  the  independence 
of  the  Society,  but  because  without  such  aid  I  believe  the 
garden  cannot  be  proceeded  with,  at  least  on  the  present 
extended,  extending,  and  magnificent  scale.  Yet  even  this  sup- 
port, if  attained,  cannot  be  considered  as  permanent,  as  we 
have  already  seen  in  the  &te  of  the  Agricultural  Society*  I 
expect  also  that  the  finances  of  the  Society  will  suffer  by  a 
falling  off  in  the  sale  of  the  Parts  published,  which  may  arise 
from  two  causes,  viz.  first,  from  the  increased  number  of 
Fellows,  many  of  whom,  before  they  became  so,  were  in  all 
probability  purchasers;  and,  secondly,  the  papers  published 
are  by  no  means  so  interesting  to  the  generality  of  readers  as 
they  formerly  were,  when  several  persons  were  eaph  contri- 
butors of  short  papers  founded  go.  their  own  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  facts  therein  stated,  instead  of  which  the  Fa^is 
are  now  principally  filled  with  papers  relative  to  the  progress 
of  the  garden,  and  of  the  fruits  and  flowers  therein  cultivated, 
the  major  part  of  which  may  possibly  be  ornamental,  but 
certainly  cannot  be  considered  usefuL  So  that  instead  of  the 
public  arawing  information  through  these  publications  from 
every  part  of  the  kingdom  on  subjects  of  Horticulture,  they 
now  obtain  little  more  than  observations  and  memoranda  of 
what  has  been  done  in  the  Society's  garden. 

In  making  the  for^oinff  observations,  I  have  no  sinister  or 
hostile  views  towards  the  Society ;  on  the  contrary,  I  should 
feel  gratified  by  assisting  to  uphold  it :  but  I  must  repeat  that 
I  cannot  by  any  means  consent  to  do  so,  while  I  so  highly  dis- 
approve of  the  regulations  which  have  been  introduced,  appa- 
rently to  force  the  money  firom  the  pockets  of  the  original 
members ;  for  with  no  other  view  could  the  asterisk  be  affixed 
to  the  names  (in  the  List  of  Fellows)  of  those  persons  who 
have  complied  with  those  regulations,  I  object  also  to  the 
ffreat  outlay  which  has  so  inconsiderately  taken  place  in  the 
formation  of  the  garden  Without  fimds  to  support  it;  and  as  it 
never  was  originally  intended  to  form  a  botanical  collection  of 
plants,  I  do  not,  under  any  circumstances,  approve  of  sending 
[)otanical  collectors  to  foreign  parts,  to  search  for  what  ?  n^t 
for  the  usefiil,  but  merely  for  die  rare  or  beautifiil.  And  you 
are  perhaps  aware  that  doing  this  is  entirely  in  opposition  to 
the  opinion  of  the  late  highly  esteemed  and  humbly  valued  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  who  carried  his  partiality  to  the  *^  usefiiP'  so 
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far  as  to  express  his  opinion  that  a  ooloured  plate  of  ^Jfamn 
should  on  no  account  be  introduced  into  the  Society's  Trans- 
actions :  and  although  I  do  not  entirely  agree  with  this  doe- 
trine,  yet  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  xkaXjlawers  or  Jrmis 
requiring  a  very  high  temperature  should  only  occapy  the 
second  place  in  the  consideration  of  the  council,  and  that 
their  attention  should  be  principally  directed  to  the  improTe- 
ment  of  the  fruits  and  culinary  vegetables,  which  it  is  probable 
may  be  brought  to  perfection  in  the  latitudes  of  the  united 
kingdom. 

All  that  has  been  said  about  a  paid  secretary  I  think  of  no 
value,  as  it  is  my  opinion,  foundc^d  on  the  experience  of  some 
years,  that  business  of  every  kind  is  always  best  and  most 
promptly  executed  when  tmf/!w persons  are  concerned  in  it; 
and  a  hired  secretary  would  not  only  be  without  power  to 
act,  but  from  want  of  that  power  he  would  not  exot  his 
enefgies  to  their  full  and  necessary  extent ;  and  I  bdierc^ 
however  high  such  a  person  might  stand  in  point  of  talent, 
or  however  large  his  remuneration  might  be,  he  would  not 
so  completely  devote  himself  to  the  Societjr's  service  as  the 
present  honorary  secretary  does,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
Fellows  ought  to  be  very  much  obliged  to  him  for  so  much 

ratuitous  time  bestowed  on  the  busmess  of  the  Society :  but 
nevertheless  cannot  help  remarking  that  his  zeal  has,  I 
think,  carried  him  beyond  the  boundary  originally  intended 
by  the  charter,  or  by  a  large  majoritv  of  the  present  Fellows; 
and  although  it  mav  be  difiicult,  and  certainly  unpleasant,  to 
recede  from  the  hiffh  ground  he  has  taken,  yet  it  would  be 
better  to  do  so  gradually  than  be  let  down  at  oiice  bjf  tie  rvn, 
and  which,  if  the  present  system  of  extravagant  expenditure 
is  persevered  in,  must  ultimately,  and  at  no  great  distance  of 
time,  be  the  case. 

If  the  foregoing  remarks,  containing  my  reasons  for  not 
increasing  my  subscription,  are  deemed  worthy  of  publication, 
they  may  possibly,  by  being  widely  disseminated  through  the 
means  of  your  Magazine,  open  the  eyes  of  many  Fellows  of 
the  Society  to  the  real  state  of  its  concerns,  and  tend  ulti- 
mately to  reduce  the  expenditure  within  the  bounds  of 
prudence,  and  yet  retain  the  power  of  pursuing  every  truly 
desirable  object  that  can  be  expected  to  be  defrived  from  it ; 
and  that  this  may  be  speedily  accomplished  is  the  sincere 
wish  o^ 

Sir,  &C. 

Mentor. 

Augu^SX.  1826. 


PART  II. 

REVIEWS. 


f  London, 
Vol.  VI.  Part  JI.     tondoQ,  July,  1825.  4to.  f  Pfate. 
The  principal  feature  of  this  part  is  a  paper  on  strawber- 
ries by  Mr.  James  Bamet,  which  occupies  eighty  of  its  133 
pages.     The  plate  is  a  plan  and  sections  of  a  conservatory. 

9.  An  Account  of  a  new  Seedling  Grape.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary. By  Mr.  Henry  Bum,  F.H.S.  Gardener  to  the  Marquess  of 
Ailesbury,  F.H.S.  &c.  at  Tottenham  Park,  near  Marlborough. 
Read  December  6.  1824. 

Tliis  excellent  grape,  known  as  the  Tottenham  Park 
Muscat,  is  the  produce  of  seeds  of  the  muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria, sown  in  1819.  It  b  considered  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
the  old  muscat  in  point  of  size,  both  in  bunch  and  berry,  and 
to  surpass  it  In  flavour. 

10.  An  Account  of  a  Lime  Dutterjbr  the  Destruction  <^  Insects  on 
Fruit  Trees.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Secretary.  By  Mr.  Samuel 
Curtis,  Glazenwood,  Coggeshall,  Essex.  Read  August  20. 
1824. 

This  utensil  (j%.  84.)  is  made  of  tin,  12  inches  long,  7 
inches  wide  at  its  broadest,  and  4  inches 
across  its  narrowest  part.     The  handle  . 
is  5J  inches  long,  and  to  the  top  of  it  is  I 
fitted  a  cap  {a),  which  is  put  on  when  the 
lime  is  to  be  thrown  on  low  trees;  but 
when  high  trees  are  to  be  operated  upon, 
the  cap  b  removed,  and  a  pole,  of  suf- 
fid^it  length  to  readi  the  h^^t  required, 
is  uiserted  into  the  handle.   The  time  for 
dusting  trees  with  powdered  lime  b  in  the 
dew  ofthe  morning.    The  caustic  quality 
of  the  lime  does  not  Injure  the  most  deh- 
cate,  fresh-expanded  foliage  j  it  b  only 
prejudicial  to  Insects  of  all  kinds,  and  to  k 

detul  Tegetable  matter.     Mr.  Curtis,  by  1 

the  applicati(»i  of  time  dust  with  this  ma-  * 

chine,  destroyed  the  caterpillars  over  a  % 
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whole  orchard,  giving  one  dusting  just  before  the  Uossoms 
were  expanded,  and  one  or  two  after  the  blossoms  were  over 
and  the  leaves  expanded. 

The  same  utensil  may  be  used  ibr  dusting  powdered  brim- 
stone on  trees  or  plants  infested  with  the  mildew,  or  f^r 
scattering  salt,  tobacco-dust,  &c 

11.  On  forcing  Cucumbers,     In  a  Letter  to  the  Secretary.     By 
Mr.  Thomas  Allen,  F.H.S.    Read  January  4.  1825. 

In  growing  cucumbers  under  lights,  ^  the  most  obvious 
delects,"  according  to  Mr.  Allen,  are  **  compost  of  too  light 
a  quality,*'  and  *^  dung  not  sufficiently  worked  before  it  is 
eartlied  over/'  Mr.  A.  has  been  hi  Uie  habit  of  growing  early 
cucumbers  under  frames  on  common  dung  beds  for  twenty 
years,  always  producing  abundance  of  fruit  from  March  tiU 
October.  In  1823  he  worked  seventy  lights  for  the  London 
market,  the  produce  of  which  was  3360  cucumbers,  or  four 
dozen  to  a  light,  ^^  a  greater  product  than  is  usually  obtained 
by  any  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  treatment."  The  beds  are 
made  in  December  or  January,  the  hot  horse<^ung  having 
been  previously  turned  and  watered  five  or  six  times.  Before 
earthing  it,  round  flat  mats  about  fifteen  inches  in  diameter, 
formed  by  coiling  up  a  baud  of  straw  one  inch  in  diameter 
and  ten  feet  long,  are  to  be  prepared  and  placed  cm  the  dan^ 
under  the  centre  of  each  light.  Rye  straw  is  preferred  for 
these  mats,  as  it  does  not  enoourage  mice.  A  bushel  of  com- 
post, GooUstiiig  of  loam  and  rotten  dung,  is  placed  on  each 
mat,  and  one  plant,  in  preference  to  more,  on  the  top  of  eadi 
hillock.  The  top  of  the  plant  should  be  left  three  inches  fixxn 
the  glass ;  the  mould  should  then  be  dressed  up  round  the 
hillock  and  be  pressed  close  to  the  roots,  and  wimin  one  indi 
of  the  seed  leaves  of  the  plant :  these,  at  no  time  of  earthing 
should  be  covered,  for  this  is  very  apt  to  cauae  canker.  The 
earth  should  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  the  straw  mat,  and 
not  be  suffered  to  mix  widi  the  dung,  as  that  would  cause  a 
buining,  which  is  not  only  troublesome,  but  in  many  instances 
fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  the  plant ;  because,  if  the  earth  is 
once  burnt,  its  vegetative  quality  is  destroyed,  and  water  viyll 
have  no  effect  on  it.  The  only  remedy  in  such  a  case  is  to 
remove  the  mould,  fork  up  and  water  the  dung,  lay  on  a  litde 
rye  straw,  and  replace  the  earth. 

After  ridging  out,  from  one  quarter  to  one  inch  of  air  is 
given  in  the  oay,  and  about  one  quarter  during  the  night. 
The  covering  must  be  very  slight  for  the  first  tinree  or  four 
weeks,  and  must  not  hang  over  the  sides. 

*'  The  heat  must  be  kept  up  by  augmenting  the  linings  once  a 
week,  turning  over  and  watering  them,  when  they  heat  so  as  to 
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'become  dry.  The  bed  inside  the  frame  will  require  forking  up 
about  nine  inches  deep^  three  times  a  week :  the  hillocks  at  the 
«ame  time  should  be  examined,  and  a  round  pointed  stick  of  about 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  eighteen  inches  long,  must  be  thrust  about 
twelve  inches  into  the  dung,  under  the  straw  mat,  making  five  or 
six  perforations  under  each  hillock.  Into  each  of  the  holes  so 
formed,  pour  from  the  spout  of  a  water-pot  as  much  water  as  the 
state  of  the  bed  seems  to  require ;  this  may  be  ascertained  from 
the  'facility  with  which  the  perforator  goes  into  the  bed.  If  the 
bed  is  husky,  or  burning,  the  stick  will  eo  in  with  difficulty,  and 
dien  a  large  pot  of  water  is  required  to  a  hillock;  on  the  contrary, 
if  the  bed  is  m  a  free  state  of  working,  the  perforator  will  go  into 
it  very  easily,  and  then  a  sprinkling  from  the  rose  of  the  pot  will 
be  sufficient." 

A  great  object  of  Mr.  Allen  seems  to  be  to  sweeten,  rot, 
and  moisten  the  dung  under  the  frame,  for  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  while  the  beat  is  principally  supplied  by  the  linings. 

^'  The  dung,*'  he  says,  **  from  the  continued  forkine  and  water- 
ing, will  become  in  a  fine  state  to  receive  the  roots  oi  the  plants ; 
these,  after  passing  through  the  proper  depth  of  compost  placed 
over  the  dung,  which  is  about  eight  inches,  will  readily  strike  into 
the  dung,  and  bear  a  productive  crop  of  cucumbers  throughout 
the  summer,  without  their  leaves  flagging  or  reauiring  any  wade. 
For  ascertaining  the  proper  period  to  m&e  additions  to  the  earth, 
the  best  criterion  is  tne  appearance  of  the  roots  through  the  sides 
of  the  hillock.  This  should  be  earthed  over  about  three  inches, 
each  time  forking  out  the  dung  two  inches  below  the  mat,  to  give 
a  greater  depth  of  earth  each  time  of  performing  the  operation. 
The  last  time  this  is  done  the  depth  of  mould  at  the  bacx  of  the 
frame  should  be  twenty  inches.  It  will  be  necessary  to  raise  the 
frame  and  lights  as  the  plants  advance  in  growth." 

Water  should  be  given  plentifully  three  times  a  week,  with- 
out wetting  the  leaves  or  fruit,  '^  pouring  it  against  the  back 
of  the  frame,  for  the  mould  will  dry  £ister  against  the  back 
than  the  front,  in  consequence  of  the  neat  being  there  greater, 
and  the  air  being  admitted  there.'' 

^<  In  pruning,  the  runners  should  not  be  cut  or  thinned  out,  the 
tops  omy  should  be  pinched,  and  at  every  joint,  beginninjg^  when 
the  plant  has  two  rou^  leaves,  and  the  second  rough  leaf  is  about 
an  inch  m  diameter.  That  will  cause  the  plant  to  produce  a  fVuit 
and  fresh  runner  in  succession  at  every  joint ;  it  will  likewise  add  to 
the  strength  of  the  plants*" 

Pinch  off  the  tendrils  and  male  blossoms,  and  fecundate 
artificially  in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 

The  sort  of  cucumber  which  Mr.  A.  finds  the  most  pro- 
ductive is  die  Southffate,  and  he  prefers  seed  three  or  four 
years  old  to  new  seed. 

F  F  4 
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1^  Dstcriptwn  of  the  d^^ferent  Vanietie$  of  Endives  ttdiioated  im 
the  Garaen  of  the  HorttcuUural  Society  of  London^  in  the  Year 
1824.      By    Mr.    Andrew  Mathews.      Read   December    21. 

Mr.  Mathews  is  one  of  the  Society's  garden  clerks,  and  it 
is  gratifying  to  see  young  men  so  circumstanced  stimulated 
and  encouraged  to  produce  papers  of  this  kind.     They  are 
precisely  the  sort  of  papers  that  young  men  are  best  calculated 
for,  and  which,  when  well  done,  will  do  them  the  most  good, 
by  whetting  the  faculty  of  attention,  and  quickening  the  powers 
of  comparison  and  discrimination.    Mr.  M.,  since  he  finished 
his  paper,  no  doubt  sees  many  things  in  endives  which  he  did 
not  see  before  he  began  to  study  them,  and  which  those  wIk> 
have  not  attended  to  endives,  as  he  has  done,  cannot  see.    Let 
him  and  others  reflect  from  this,  how  much  our  knowledge  of 
any  obyect  or  subject  depends  on  our  close  and  continued 
attention  to  it,  and  how  very  imperfect  must  be  our  judgment 
on  a  great  number  of  subjects,  to  which,  from  various  causes, 
we  have  not  paid  more  than  ordinary  attention. 

The  Cichorium  endivia,  a  native  of  the  northern  provinces 
of  China,  b  the  parent  of  all  the  European  endives.  Thqr 
have  been  cultivated  in  Europe  from  time  immemorial  as  salad 
plants :  and  the  different  varieties  may  be  classed  as  Batavian 
Endives  {Scaroles,  Fr.),  which  include  all  the  broad-leaved 
kinds;  and  Curled  Endives  {Ckicor^s^  Fr.),  which  include  aH 
those  with  narrow  leaves  more  or  less  divided,  and  much 
curled.  Mr.  M.  describes  five  sorts  of  the  first,  and  seven 
sorts  of  the  second  varietv*  The  twelve  varieties  described, 
seem  all  pretty  nearly  of  equal  merit,  unless  we  except  the 
"  Small  Batavian  Endive"  {Scarok petite,  courtCy  or  rotide^  Fr.), 
of  which  Mr.  M.  says,  ^  This  is  certainly  the  best  of  the 
endives,  and  a  valuable  addition  to  our  winter  salads;  it 
blanches  with  little  trouble,  and  is  mild  and  sweet,  without 
being  bitter.'* 

13.  Description  of  a  newly  invented  Instrument  for  effectually  op- 
j^yin^  Tobacco  Fumigation  to  Plants.  By  Mr.  John  Read,  of 
.  r^wingtoD  Causeway,  Southward    Read  July  6.  1824. 

This  addition  to  Mr.  Read's  syringe  is  already  figured  and 
described  in  our  Encyclopaedias.  Fumigation  is  the  only  one 
of  the  numerous  uses  to  which  this  most  valuable  instrument 
can  be  applied,  which  does  not  succeed  so  perfecdy  as  could 
be  wished,  a  glutinous  liquid  being  formed  during  the  oper- 
ation, which  prevents*  the  free  action  of  the  valves.  Notwith- 
standing this,  however,  the  instrument  may.  he  successfidly 
used  for  so  many  purposes,  that  it  ought  not  only  to  be  in 
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eveiy  garden^  but  in  every  dwelling-bouse^  and  ship, 
garden  purposes,  it  may  be  used  as  a  forcing  pump,  sucking 
pump,  for  giving  enemas  either  in  surgical  or  veterinary  prac- 
tice ;'for  relieving  hoven  cattle ;  for  extracting  poison  from  the 
stomach;  for  injections  of  different  kinds;  for  annoying  an 
enemy  or  dispelling  a  mob  by  the  discharge  of  offensive 
liquids;  and  for  extinguishing  fires.  Mr.  R.  has  published  a 
pamphlet  on  its  various  uses. 

14.  Description  of  a  self  acting  Ventilator  Jbr  Hot'houfes..  By 
John  Williams,  Esq.  C.M.H.S.,  ofPitmaston.  Read  April  6. 
1824. 

The  Intention  of  this  ventilator  is  to  guard  against  extremes 
in  the  absence  of  the  gardener.  It  is  effected  by  the  expansion 
and  contraction  of  air  in  an  air-tight  vessel  (Jjg.  85.  a\  com- 
municating with  a  cylinder  and 
piston  (&,  c,  cTjf  which,  by  means 
of  a  rod  (g),  operates  on  the 
ventilator,  or  sash,  to  be  opened. 
The  use  of  the  water,  or  other 
fluid,  is  to  confine  the  air,  and 
by  that  means,  when  the  air  ex- 
pands or  contracts,  it  operates 
upon  the  piston.  By  means  of 
an  adjusting  screw  (y*),  the 
register  may  be  made  to  open  at 
any  required  degree  of  heat.  The 
air-vessel  (a)  should  contain 
several  gallons,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  valve,  or  renter, 
to  be  opened.  When  first  used, 
the  vessel  must  be  heated  suf- 
ficiently to  expand  the  internal 
air ;  water  is  then  to  be  poured 
in  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder  (e\ 
so  as  to  give  the  required  motion 
to  the  float ;  and  about  half  an 
inch  of  fine  oil  must  be  laid  on 
the  top  of  the  water  (at  c)  to 
prevent  evaporation. 

**  The  vessel  must  be  placed  in  front  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
back  wall,  and  at  all  times  fully  exposed  to  the  light.  If  the 
apparatus  is  of  proper  size,  nicely  constructed,  and  filled  with  a 
proper  quantity  of  water,  the  reffisters,  one  being  placed  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  back  wall  for  we  escape  of  the  heated  air,  and 


the  other  amut  tho  floor  of  the  hooae  fiir  the  BAaMum  of  cold 
will  open  .and  dose  again  several  timet  in  the  course  of  the  daj, 
{Murticularly  when  the  weather  is  showery,  with  intenrals  of  bri^ 
sun." 

A  common  smith,  who  understands  hanging  houae-beDsy 
and  a  tin-smith,  will  make  and  put  up  such  a  machine  as  this 
without  difficulty  and  for  little  expense.  We  have  noticed 
a  similar  contrivance  by  Mr.  Mugliston,  (p.  173.)  which 
Mr.  Williams  had  not  seen  till  after  ne  invented  the  above. 

15.  Am  Account  and  Detcriptum  of  the  deferent  Varietiet  ^  Strom- 
berries  which  have  been  cukivaied  ana  examined  in  the  Garden 
of  the  Hofiicultural  Soaety  of  London.  By  Mr.  Jamea  Baraet, 
Under-Gardener  in  the  Fruit  Department  of  the  Garden.  Read 
December?.  1824>. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  papers  which  has  yet  ap- 
peared in  the  Horticultural  Transactions ;  and  it  is  vidriable, 
because  it  relates  to  one  of  the  most  wholesome,  nniversaDy 
attainable,  and  easily  cultivated  of  hardy  fruits.  What  tlie 
Society  have  done  with  regard  to  the  strawberry,  shows  what 
they  are  capable  of  doing,  and  what  they  will  render  a  grest 
service  to  the  country  By  doing,  with  the  gooseberry,  af^de^ 
pear,  and  other  fruit-bearing  trees. 

The  exertions  which  were  made  to  procure  as  complete  a 
collection  as  possible  of  all  the  strawberries  known  in  the 
gardens  of  the  united  kingdom,  are  worthy  of  nodce  as  a 
specimen,  and  as  an  example  to  others,  of  the  methodical, 
inde&tigable,  and  successful  exertions  of  the  secretary.  A 
printed  form,  on  which  was  to  be  noted  the  names,  characters^ 
history,  &c  of  the  different  kinds  of  strawberries  in  the  pos- 
session of  each  individual,  was  sent  to  all  who  are  known  to 
be  attentive  cultivators  of  strawberries.  Upwards  of  seventy 
of  these  forms  were  filled  up  and  returned,  from  which  a 
variety  of  useful  information  was  procured,  and  upwards  of 
four  hundred  parcels  of  plants  sent  for.  These  were  obtained 
and  planted  in  the  spring  of  1822,  and  were  studied  and  com- 
pared by  Mr.  Bamet  during  the  seasons  of  1823  and  1824. 
The  result  is  a  general  classification  of  strawberries  under  the 
following  seven  divisions :  -^ 

1.  The  Scarlet  (Jruited)  Strawberries.  Fragaria  YiiviaiaDa  and 
F.  Canadensis.  Leaves  nearly  smooth,  dark  green,  ofa  thin  tex- 
ture, with  sharp-pointed  serratures ;  fruit  smul,  bright  coloured, 
acid,  and  sliehtly  perfumed.    This  class  includes  twenty-six  sorts. 

2.  ITie  Black  (Jruited)  Strawberries.  Leaves  rugose,  pale  green, 
and  small ;  fruit  middle-sized,  conical,  dark-coloured;  flavour  very 
rich,  and  highly  perfumed.    Five  sorts. 

S.  The  Pine  (or  pine-apple^'ooured)  Strawberries,  Leaves 
almost  smooth,  dark  green,  of  firm  texture,  and  with  obtuse  ser- 
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ffttiireft;  fruit  large,  rarybg  from  almost  nearly  white  to  almott 
purple ;  flavour  street  and  often  perfumed.     Fifteen  sorts. 

4.  The  true  Chili  Stratoberry.  F.  Chiloensis.  Tliis  species  has 
not  vet  sported  into  varieties.  Leaves  very  villoos,  hoary,  with 
small  leaflets  of  thick  texture  and  obtuse  serrature ;  fruit  very 
large  and  pale ;  flesh  insipid  in  the  type  or  original  species,  but  in 
the  new  kinds  which  have  been  raised  from  it  by  cross  impreg- 
nation, such  as  Wilmot's  superb  and  the  Yellow  Chili,  it  is  better. 

5.  The  Hautbois  (hatti^boit,  high-toooded  or  higi^ekUked)  Strato- 
berries.  F.  elatior.  Leaves  tal],  pale  green,  and  rugose ;  fruit 
middle-sized,  musky  flavour.    Five  sorts* 

6.  The  Green  Stratoberries.  F.  coUina.  lietives  pale  light-green, 
and  strongly  plaited.  Cultivated  by  the  French,  and  sometimes 
by  us,  under  the  name  of  green  pine,  or  pine-apple  (shaped) 
strawberry. 

7*  The  Ahine  and  Wood  Strawberries.  F.  semperflorens,  and 
F.  vesca,  dirarinff  <:hiefly  in  the  shape  of  their  fruits,  which  are 
usually  conical  in  the  former  and  more  globose  in  the  latter. 
'*  There  are  red  and  white  fruited  varieties  of  each.  The  Alpines 
produce  fruit  in  the  autumn,  which  the  Wood  strawberries  do  not. 
We  have  of  late  received  from  France  several  varieties.  It  is  to 
these  kinds  that  the  attention  of  the  French  gardeners  is  almost 
exclusively  directed." 

Mr.  Bamet  has  not  described  any  of  the  kinds  belonging 
to  the  two  last  divisions ;  but  of  the  first  five  classes  he  has 
described  fifly-four  sorts,  with  their  synonyms,  amounting  to 
two  hundred  and  forty  names;  and  he  adds,  that  with  the  two 
classes  unnoticed,  and  the  varieties  of  other  classes  yet  un- 
described,  which  are  either  at  present  in  the  oarden  of  the 
Society  or  elsewhere^  the  list  may  be  extended  to  near  one 
hundred  kinds. 

It  would  be  of  Ittde  or  no  use  to  oar  readers  to  give  the 
names  of  all  the  sorts  described;  but  we  shall  give  Mr. 
Bamet's  selection  from  them,  as  a  ffuide  to  those  who  cul- 
tivate (and  who  does  not?)  this  excellent  frnit. 

^  Scarfed.— Old  scarlet,  Roseberry,  Carmine  scarlet,  Grove 
End,  Duke  of  Kent's,  Grimstone,  American,  Hudson's  Bay,  Cocks^^ 
comb,  and  Wilmot's  late  scarlet. 

**  Blaeks.'^FitvQaatan  and  Downton. 

**  Pines* — Bostock,  Surinam,  Old  Pine,  Keen's  Seedling,  and 
Round  White  Carolina.^ 

«  CASm.— Superb. 

**  Hautbois.— PtoUEc  and  Flat. 

**  If  to  these  twenty  sorts  were  added  plantations  of  Red  Alpines 
and  White  Alpines,  the  whole  would  form  a  more  perfect  collection 
of  strawberries  than  has  probably  ever  existed  together  in  any  one 
garden.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  flavour  has  not  been  the  only 
prM>erty  attended  to  in  the  above  selection ;  certain  kinds,  though 
deficient  in  that  important  point,  have  been  indoded,  because  of 
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their  superior  productiveness,  it  being  considered  that  quantity,  as 
well  as  quality  and  variety,  is  usually  required." 

The  old  or  common  scarlet  is  considered  as  the  best  for 
flavouring  ices.  For  preserving,  the  oblong  scarlet,  Methven 
scarlet,  and  Vernon's  scarlet;  and  for  jam,  Bishop's  seedlii^ 
scarlet,  are  recommended. 

The  roseberry,  when  forced^  and  the  plants  turned  out, 
generally  bears  a  second  crop  in  the  autumn ;  the  Grove  End 
is  one  of  the  best  strawberries  for  forcing;  the  Duke  of  Kent's 
scarlet  is  the  earliest  of  all  the  sorts,  ripening  at  least  a  wedc 
before  the  old  scarlet ;  the  Grimstone  scarlet  has  the  sweetest 
fruit,  and  the  Scone  scarlet  contains  more  acid  than  any  other 
known  strawberry.  The  Bostock  is  the  greatest  bearer,  butk 
is  destitute  of  flavour ;  the  roseberry  and  Downtoh  are  also 
great  bearers ;  the  latter  preserves  well,  makes  sweetmeats  of 
great  excellence  and  richness,  and  mixes  particularly  well  with 
cream. 

Mr.  Bamet  is  gone  down  to  Scotland :  supposing  he  had 
been  going  to  Botany  Bay,  with  permission  to  take  only  three 
sorts  of  strawberries  with  him,  what  sorts  would  he  have 
chosen  ?  the  old  pine,  the  old  scarlet,  and  Keen's  seedling  ? 
We  will  thank  Mr.  B.  for  his  opinion  on  this  sul^ect  for  our 
next  Number. 

<<  When  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  different  sorts  of  straw- 
berries has  been  obtained,  reduction  of  the  numbers  will  be  the 
immediate  consequence ;  for  when  cultivators  become  acquainted 
with  the  characters  of  Uie  whole,  they  can  make  their  selection 
without  hesitation  or  anxiety,  because  they  will  be  certain  that 
their  choice  will  fall  on  the  sorts  possessing  the  properties  most 
desired ;  and  the  consequence  will  be  the  rejection,  and  ultimate 
annihilation,  of  those  of  inferior  merit.** 

It  is  always  desirable  to  know  the  origin  of  such  names  of 
fruits  or  flowers  as  either  indicate,  or  seem  to  indicate,  some- 
thing respecting  their  nature.  In  looking  over  Mr.  Barnes 
list,  we  find  that  the  scarlets,  as  may  be  supposed^  are  so 
called  from  the  colour  of  the  fruit;  the  Roseberry.  or  rose 
strawberry,  is  so  named,  not  from  any  thing  on  the  flower  or 
fruit,  but  because  the  original  plant  grew  under  a  rose-bush ; 
a  most  improper  circumstance  for  bestowing  a  name,  because 
it  leads  a  stranger  to  this  piece  of  history  to  suppose  that  the 
appellation  of  rose  has  reference  to  some  property  in  the 
flower  or  fruit.  With  due  deference,  we  think  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  ought  to  have  desimiated  it  Davidson's  scarlet, 
or  the  Cadenhead  scarlet,  havmg  been  raised  by  Robert 
Davidson,  Esq.  and  given  to  Messrs.  Cadenhead,  nurserymen, 
Aberdeen.   We  do  not  wish  to  change  the  name  now,  because 
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we  consider  it  better  that  the  nomenclature  of  the  Society,  even 
though  it  may  not  be  in  every  instance  the  best,  (and  what  is 
perfect?)  ^mght  to  be  followed  without  deviation,  in  order  to 
prevent  farther  confusion.  The  Bostock  strawberry  is  so 
called  because  it  was  raised  at  Bostock,  in  Cheshire :  it  is 
often  called  the  Rostock,  which  has  given  rise  to  a  supposition 
that  it  was  a  sort  received  from  Rostock,  in  Poraerania.  The 
word  Pine,  as  applied  to  strawberries,  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  from  the  French  name,  Fraisier  Ananas,  applied  by 
Dunamel  to  the  Surinam  strawberry,  irom  its  pin&-apple  fla- 
vour. The  Hautbois  strawberry  is  dioecious^  and  it  has  been 
usual  to  introduce  male  plants  as  an  essential  part  of  the  plant- 
ation' of  a  bed  of  this  species.  Mr.  Barnet  thinks  this  may 
be  dispensed  with,  as  *^  all  the  varieties  of  the  Hautbois  in  the 

Srden  of  the  Society  are  remarkably  productive,  and  even  the 
obe  Hautbois,  which  usually  has  been  supposed  to  require 
proximity  of  the  male  plants^  bore  as  well  as  others,  and  yet 
none  of  Ulese  had  been  introduced  when  the  beds  were  formed* 
They  were  probably  fecundated  by  the  pollen  of  other  varieties 
which  produce  hermaphrodite  flowers  with  perfect  stamens.'' 

It  is  stated  as  a  fact,  that  strawberries  frequently  re-produce 
themselves,  unchanged,  from  seed.  Perhaps  the  same  thing 
may  happen  occasionally  with  the  fruits  of  ligneous  plants ; 
and,  if  so,  the  golden  pippin  may  be  perpetuated  from  seed,  as 
has  been  {Gard.  Mag,  223.)  suggested. 

16.  Description  of  a  Greefi'house  in  the  Garden  of  Sir  Robert 
Preston,  Bart,  at  VaUeyJidd,  in  Perthshire.  In  a  Letter  to  the 
Secretary.  By  Mr.  Alexander  Stewart,  C.M.H.S.  Read  De- 
cember 7*  1824>. 

The  singularity  and  beauty  of  this  green-house  consists  in 
the  form  of  the  stages  {Jig.  86.  a,  ft),  which  are  calculated  to 
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produce  more  varie^  than  a 

oommon     sloping     senea     of 

dielves.  Tlis  Biranffement  also  i 

displays  more  sumce  to  the 

li^t  and  ur  than  the  common  | 

mode.    "  It  is  now  about  ten 

years  since  the  idea  of  makinff 

these  stages  struck  me,  and! 

am  happy  to  say  they  have  an-  i 

swereo  my  moat  sanguine  ex-  J 

pectations,  and  have  met  with  | 

the  approbation,  not  only  oft 

my  employer,  but  of  most  persona  who  have  seen  them." 

The  back  wall  b  covered  with  creepers,  there  is  a  lai^ 
niche  or  alcove  at  one  end,  and  a  narrow  border  in  firoot ;  tae 
floea,  span-roo^  &&  are  in  the  usual  way.  (j%.  87.) 

yi.  upon  the  beneficial  EffeOt  of  protecting  tJte  Stemt  of  Fnk 
Treet  front  Frott  in  early  Spring.  By  Tlioiiias  Andrew  Knigtit, 
Esq.  F.R.S.  &c  President.     Read  February  1. 1825. 

Circumstances  have  led  Mr.  Kni^t  to  bdieve,  that  when- 
ever a  ve^  ^gp  portion  of  the  well-organised  blosstxn  d 
fruit  trees  &lls  (m  abortively  in  a  moderately  bvourable  season, 
the  cause  of  the  failure  may  generally  be  traced  to  some  pre- 
vious check  which  the  motion  and  operation  <^  the  vital  fluid 
of  the  tree  has  sustained.  A  severe  frosty  night,  or  very  cold 
winds,  during  the  barking  season,  is  known  to  give  sach  a 
check  to  the  now  of  sap  in  the  oak  tree,  as  to  prevent  it  from 
beine  separated  by  the  peelers  till  Ae  retom  of  milder 
weather. 

"  Neither  the  health  of  the  tree,  nor  its  foliage,  dot  its  blasaoau, 
appear  to  sustain  any  material  injm^  by  this  sudden  suspenaicMi  et 
its  functions ;  but  the  crop  of  acorns  invariably  fails.  The  apple  and 
pear  tree  appear  to  be  afiected  to  the  same  extent  by  similar  o^rees 
of  cold.  Their  blossoms,  Uke  those  of  the  oak,  often  unfold  perfectly 
well,  and  present  the  most  healthy  and  vigorous  character  ;  and 
their  pollen  sheds  freely.  Tlieir  miit  also  appears  to  set  well ; 
but  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  falls  off  just  at  the  period 
when  its  growth  ought  to  commence.  Some  varieties  of  the  a|n>le 
and  pear  are  much  more  capable  of  bearing  unfavourable  weather 
than  others,  and  even  the  oak  trees  present,  in  this  respect,  some 
dissimilarity  of  constitution. 

*'  It  is  near  the  surlace  of  the  earth  that  frost,  in  the  spring,  ope- 
rates more  powerfully,  and  the  unfolding  buds  of  oak  and  ash 
trees,  which  are  situated  near  the  ground,  are  not  unfrequendy 
destroyed,  whilst  those  of  the  more  elevated  branches  escape 
injury;  and  hence  arises,  I  think,  a  probability  that  some  advao- 
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twes  may  be  derived  ft  era  ptotectkMp  die  stems  or  l«rgef  braiicfaetf 
Of  fruit  trees,  as  far  as  practicable,  nom  frost  in  spring." 

In  support  of  this  conclusion,  Mr.  Knight  refers  to  an  apple 
tree,  which  having  had  its  stem  and  part  of  its  larger  branches 
covered  with  evergreen  trees,  had  borne  a  succession  of  crops 
of  fruit ;  whilst  other  trees  of  the  same  variety,  and  growing 
contiguously  in  the  same  soil,  but  without  having  had  their 
stems  protected,  had  been  wholly  unproductive;  and  to  a 
nectarine  tree,  which  having  sprung  up  from  a  seed  accident- 
ally in  a  plantation  of  laurels,  had  borne,  as  a  standard  tree, 
three  successive  crops  of  fruit.  The  possessor  of  the  nectarine 
tree,  with  the  intention  of  promoting  its  growth  and  health, 
cut  away  the  laurel  branches  which  surrounded  its  stem  in  the 
winter  of  1823--4,  and  in  the  succeeding  season  not  a  single 
fruit  was  produced. 

"  Never  having  known  an  instance  of  a  standard  nectarine  tree 
bearing  fruit  in  a  climate  so  unfavourable,  I  was  led  to  expect 
that  the  variety  possessed  an  extraordinarv  degree  of  hardiness  : 
but  having  inserted  some  buds  of  it  into  bearing  branches  upon 
the  walls  of  my  garden  at  Downton,  in  the  autumn  of  1822, 1  have 
not  had  any  reason  to  believe  that  its  blossoms  are  at  all  more 
patient  of  cold  than  those  of  other  seedling  varieties  of  the  nec^- 
tarine." 

A  China  rose,  sheltered  by  the  stem  of  a  plant  of  Irish  ivy, 
ffrew  and  flowered  with  more  than  common  vigour ;  and  Aur. 
Knight  suggests,  that  as  the  ivy,  when  it  has  acquired  a  con- 
siderable age,  and  produced  fruit-bearing  branches,  exhibits  an 
independent  form  of  growth,  which  these  branches  retain  when 
detached,  if  these  were  intermixed  with  plants  of  the  more  de- 
licate varieties  of  the  Chinese  rose,  or  other  low  deciduous  and 
somewhat  tender  flowering  shrubs,  so  that  the  stems  of  the 
latter  would  be  covered  in  the  winter,  whilst  their  foliage  would 
be  frdly  exposed  to  the  light  in  summer,  it  is  probable  that 
these  might  be  successfully  cultivated  in  situations  where  they 
would  perish  without  such  protection:  and  the  evergreen 
foliage  of  the  ivy  plants  in  winter  would  be  generally  thou£;ht 
ornamental  Detached  fruit-bearing  branches  of  ivy  reachly 
emit  roots,  and  the  requisite  kind  of  plants  would  therefore  be 
easily  obtained. 

As  a  farther  experiment  with  reference  to  Mr.  Sutiight's 
reasoning,  we  would  suggest  to  such  as  have  lately  planted  an 
orchard  of  standard  trees,  to  clothe  the  stems  and  princ^al 
branches  of  half  of  them,  during  the  months  of  March,  April, 
and  May,  with  loose  bands  of  straw,  and  to  observe  the  effects 
in  comparison  with  the  other  half. 
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18.  An  Account  of  a  Method  of  obieining  very  eaAy  Crops  of  ike 
Grape  and  Fig>  By  Thomas  Andrew  &nignt,  Esq.  F.K.S.  Pre- 
sident.    Read  March  1.  1825. 

Mr.  Arkwright  has  proved  that  vines,  of  which  the  wood 
and  fruit  have  ripened  late  in  one  season,  will  v^;etate  late  in 
the  following  season,  under  any  given  degree  of  temperature; 
and  Mr.  Knight  has  shown  the  converse  of  this  proposition  to 
be  equally  true.  A  Verdelho  vine,  growing  in  a  pot,  was  placed 
in  the  stove  early  in  the  spring  of  1 828,  where  its  wood  be- 
came perfectly  mature  in  August.  It  was  then  taken  from  the 
stove,  and  placed  under  a  north  wall,  where  it  remained  till 
the  end  of  November,  when  it  was  replaced  in  the  stove,  and 
it  ripened  its  fruit  early  in  the  following  spring.  In  May  it 
was  again  transferred  to  a  north  wall,  where  it  remained  in  a 
quiescent  state  till  the  end  of  August.  It  then  vegetated 
strongly,  and  showed  abundant  blossom,  which,  upon  b&ng 
transMTed  to  the  stove,  set  very  freely;  and  the  fruit  having 
been  subjected  to  the  influence  of  a  very  high  teniperature, 
ripened  early  in  February. 

The  white  Marseilles  fig,  and  figue  blanche,  which  veij 
closely  resemble  each  other,  succeed  most  perfectly  under 
similar  treatment ;  and  if  the  trees  be  taken  from  the  stove  in 
the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  and  placed  under  a 
north  wall  till  September,  and  be  then  again  transferred  to 
the  stove,  they  will  begin  to  ripen  their  fruit  in  January  or 
February,  and  continue  to  produce  it  till  the  end  of  May  or 
the  b^inning  of  June,  when  they  should  be  again  removed 
from  the  stove. 

19.  On  the  Culture  of  the  Pine  Apple*  In  a  Letter  to  the  Seere- 
tary.  By  Mr.  William  Greensnields,  Grardener  to  Richard 
Bertyon  de  Beauvoir,  Esq.  F.H.  S.,  at  Englefield  House,  in 
Berkshire,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 
Read  AprU  19. 1825. 

Tlie  foUpwin^  directions  are. for  the  manai|;ement  of  pine 
plants  that  are  mtended  to  show  their  fiiiit  eighteen  months 
after  removal  from  the  parent  plant.  In  the  end  of  August, 
or  beginning  of  September,  prepare  a  pit  for  the  stock  of  crowns 
and  suckers.  A  bed  24  by  6  feet  will  hold  400  plants. 
Stick  in  the  crowns  and  suckers  in  rows,  as  thick  as  they  will 
stand,  and  about  one  inch  and  a  half  deep.  Keep  to  70^,  and 
shade  during  hot  sunshine.  Through  the  winter,  apply  dung 
Imings,  to  keep  the  internal  air  between  50^  and  60%  and  pro- 
tect the  glass  with  mats  during  the  night  If  the  bed  should 
get  very  dry,. give  a  gentle  watering  over  the  sur&ce.  No 
other  care  or  attention  will  be  necessary  till  March,  the  roots 
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will  then  have  run  nearly  over  the  surface  of  the  bed,  and 
consequently  the  plants  will  require  potting.  Plant  in  pots  of 
about  six  inches  in  diameter  for  the  largest  plants,  and  for  the 
smaller  in  proportion.  Leave  on  all .  the  roots,  and  strip  off 
three  or  four  of  the  bottom  leaves.  Use  deep  potting,  which 
*^  a  great  advantage  to  pine  plants  in  all  stages  of  their  growth. 
When  the  potting  is  finished  and  the  plants  are  set  in  the  pit, 
shut  the  lights  down  close,  letting  them  remain  so  fronj  four 
to  eight  days,  shading  in  hot  sunshine. 

Keep  the  air  to  70^  for  the  first  three  weeks;  in  that  time 
the  plants  will  be  well  rooted,  and  will  then  require  free  ad- 
inission  of  air,  and  watering  about  twice  a  week,  as  well  as 
frequent  sprinklings  with  the  engine  in  hot  dry  weather.  The 
top  heat  must  then  be  maintained,  with  dung  linings,  to 
65'^^  and  the  lights  must  be  covered  with  mats  at  night,  till  the 
summer  heat  makes  it  unnecessary,  — this  will  be  in  the  month 
of  June.  At  that  time  the  plants  will  require  fresh  potting 
into  pots  two  sizes  larger  than  the  last.  There  will  be  no 
fi*esh  tan  wanted  at  this  season  for  the  bed ;  turning  it  over 
one  fork  deep,  to  level  the  surface,  is  all  that  will  be  necessary. 
Pot  the  plants  with  balls  entire,  using  the  mould  at  this  and 
every  other  potting  in  as  rough  a  state  as  possible. 

About  the  middle  of  August  or  September  the  plants  will 
require  potting  in  their  fruiting  pots,  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen inches  in  diameter.  Pot  the  plants  with  balls  entire,  and 
deep  in  the  pots,  stripping  off  a  few  of  the  bottom  leaves  to  let 
them  push  out  fi*esh  roots.  In  setting  the  pots  give  plenty  of 
room  to  the  plants,  for  they  will  make  considerable  progress 
after  this  potting.  When  the  setting  is  finished  give  a  little 
water  to  settle  the  mould  :  the  plants  will  not  require  any  more 
for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  after.  Keep  the  house  rather  warm, 
to  make  them  root  freely,  and  then  water  whenever  they  ap- 
pear dry,  which  is  the  best  criterion  to  go  by  in  the  Qutumn 
arid  winter  months.  Give  plenty  of  air  whenever  the  weather 
permits,  and  sprinkle  with  water  when  the  bark  bed  and  house 
become  dry. 

Begin  fire  heat  when  the  internal  heat  of  the  house  in  the^ 
morning  falls  below  60**,  keeping  between  that  and  65"^  to  the 
middle  of  January,  when  a  rise  of  5°  will  be  necessary.  In 
April  fork  the  bed  over  two  forks  deep,  adding  a  little  fresh 
tan  quite  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and  then  level  the  surface. 
Before  the  plants  are  replaced,  tliree  or  four  of  tlieir  bottom 
leaves  should  be  stripped  off,  and  a  little  of  the  old  mould 
taken  from  the  surface  of  the  pots,  and  replaced  with  fresh 
mould,  raised  quite  to  the  tops  of  the  pots*  When  the  plants^ 
Vol.  I.  No.  4.  g  g 
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are  returned  into  the  bed,  plunge  the  pots  to  half  tbeir  de|ilk 
only,  (this  should  be  observed  at  all  other  settings,  as  th«e  is 
nothing  so  injurious  to  a  pine  plant  as  too  much  bottom  heat,) 
giving  plenty  of  room,  and  a  gentle  watering.  Keep  the  house 
rather  warm  for  the  first  week,  till  the  heat  of  the  bed  retams. 
Give  air  whenever  the  weather  will  permit,  watering  about 
twice  a  week  in  hot  dry  weather,  and  sprinkle  with  the  engine 
frequently  when  the  house  is  shut  up  in  the  evening.  There 
will  be  no  farther  attention  necessary  till  the  fruit  is  swelled 
to  its  full  size,  and  begins  to  ripen,  then  all  waterings  should 
be  discontinued,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air  admitted,  to  bring 
the  fruit  to  its  full  flavour. 

The  large  sorts  of  pines  that  do  not  fruit  at  so  early  a  period, 
require  to  be  kept  growing  through  another  season.  Cultivate 
the  first  season  as  above,  but  at  the  last  potting  in  August 
or  September  use  pots  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter, 
and  keep  the  air  of  the  house  between  60^  or  SSr"  till  the  end 
of  January  or  beginning  of  February ;  at  that  time  raise  the 
heat  2^  or  S°,  to  encourage  the  plants  to  grow. 

Early  in  March  shake  the  balls  entirely  from  the  roots,  and 
fresh  pot  them  into  pots  eight  inches  in  diameter.  By  the  middle 
or  end  of  May  their  roots  will  begin  to  get  matted,  conse- 
quently they  will  require  to  be  fresh  potted  into  pots  two  sizes 
larger  than  the  last.  At  the  end  of  August,  or  banning  of 
September,  they  should  be  put  into  their  fruiting  pots.  At 
this  shifting  they  will  require  pots  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
inches  in  diameter.  In  setting,  plunge  the  pots  to  half  their 
depth,  give  them  a  gentle  watering  to  setde  the  mould  amongst 
the  roots,  keeping  the  air  in  the  house  rather  warm  for  ten 
days  after  shifting,  to  encourage  their  rooting  freely,  that  is  €5^\ 
and  this  is  the  temperature  which  should  be  maintained  from 
the  time  of  first  lighting  fires  in  the  autumn  till  the  middle  of 
January.  The  mould  in  the  pots  should  be  kept  rather  diy 
till  the  middle  of  January,  when  the  top  heat  should  be  in- 
creased to  70°,  and  water  freely  given  to  induce  the  plants  to 
fruit  From  this  time  to  the  maturity  of  their  fruit,  the  usual 
management  is  adopted,  excepting  keeping  the  air  of  the  house 
three  or  four  decrees  higher  during  the  spring  months. 

^^  The  rules  that  I  have  laid  down  in  this  communication, 
all  apply  to  the  treatment  of  pine  plants  that  are  intended  to 
give  a  general  summer  crop.  Where  ripe  fruit  is  required 
earlier  or  later,  the  diflerent  pottings,  &c.  must  be  varied  ac- 
cordingly, and  be  done  earlier  or  later  as  the  fruit  may  be 
required  to  come  in  for  use  at  an  earlier  or  later  season.  The 
compost  mould  to  be  used  at  all  the  pottings  should  be  strong 
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suriaoe  Ioiiin,  find  half-rotten  fao^  dung,  of  each  equal  qiianti- . 
ties,  kept  as  rough  as  possible,  in  which  state  it  should  be  ap- 
plied on  all  occasions.  The  mixture  should  never  be  use<l 
when  more  than  twelve  months  old.  It  may  be  here  observed, 
that  no  pine  plant  should  be  checked  in  its  progress ;  for  the 
consequence  of  checking  is  always  a  premature  and  weak  pro- 
duction of  fruit" 

This  last  observation  deserves  the  particular  attention  of 
gardeners,  as  it  applies  not  only  to  pines,  but  to  the  whole 
class  or  division  of  vegetables  termed  by  botanists  Monocoty- 
ledones,  including  palms,  bulbs,  and  grasses.  It  does  not 
apply  in  any  thing  like  the  same  degree  to  Dicotyledones. 

20.  An  Account  of  the  Calvillc  Rouge  de  Micoudy  a  neix>  Variety 
of  Apple.  By  M.  Andr6  Thouin,  Foreign  Member  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society.  (Gard.  Mag.  226.)     Read  July  15.  1823. 

This  apple  tree  was  raised  from  seed  about  Forty  years  ago, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  Its  first  season  of  flowering  gene- 
rally takes  place  in  April,  at  the  same  time  as  the  greater  part 
of  the  other  varieties  of  apples ;  the  second  is  in  June.  The 
tree  then  ceases  for  a  time  to  produce  flowers ;  the  third  and 
succeeding  flowerings  take  place  in  August,  September,  Octo- 
ber, and  November,  when  they  are  stopped  by  the  severity  of 
the  frost.  It  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  last  flowerings 
are  much  less  abundant  than  the  two  first,  and  the  fruit  which 
they  produce  is  small,  and  imperfectly  ripened. 

The  fruit  of  the  first  crop  is  in  form  depressed  spherical : 
near  three  inches  in  diameter  across  the  centre  of  the  ituit,  but 
not  exceeding  two  thirds  of  that  measure  in  its  section  from 
the  stalk  to  tne  eye.  Its  maturity  commences  about  the  mid- 
dle of  July,  and  continues  with  little  interruption  till  Novem- 
ber. The  fruits  of  the  April  flowering  ripen  mostly  in  August, 
and  are  usually  eaten  during  the  harvest.  Those  of  the  second 
flowering  succeed  the  first,  and  may  be  brought  to  table  till 
the  end  of  October ;  these  are  quite  as  good  as  the  first,  but 
are  not  bigger  than  a  lien's  egg.  The  fruit  of  the  later  flower- 
ings are  not  bigger  than  a  small  pom  me  d'api ;  neverthe- 
less, when  they  are  stopped  in  their  growth  by  the  frost,  they 
mav  be  placed  in  the  fruit-room,  where  they  ripen  very  well, 
and  keep  till  November. 

It  has  been  called  the  Calville  Rouge  de  Micoud,  in  honour 
of  the  Baroness  de  Micoud,  on  whose  estate  it  was  raised. 
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^1.  On  the  Management  of  Hot-hanse  Finest  so  as  to  keep  np  a 
nearly  equal  Temperature  during  the  N^ht.  In  a  L^Mer  to  ike 
Secretary,  By  the  Reverend  George  Swayne,  Corresponding 
Member  of  the   Horticultural  Soaety.      Read   February   1- 

1825. 

Mr.  Swayne  **  feels  pit^  for  those  among  the  successors  to  the 
primitive  employment  of  our  first  parents,  who  have  to  attend 
to  the  modem  refinement  now  very  generally  attached  to  that 
employ,  namely,  the  forcing  department  and  the  cultare  of 
exotics.  Whilst  the  rest  of  the  servants  of  an  establish meot 
are  usually  enjoying  themselves  before  a  comfortable  fire,  or 
in  their  warm  beds,  the  poor  gardener  is  obliged  to  ^icoanter 
the  pitiless  pelting  of  rain,  snow,  or  hail,  the  cold  pulses  of 
the  frosty  air,  or  the  piercing  shafts  of  die  northerly  blasts^ 
in  regularly  pacing  to  and  from  his  furnace  (in  many  cases,  do 
doubt,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  his  lodgings,)  without 
the  allowance  of  a  single  intermission  during  the  tedious 
winter.   But  surely  these  matters  may  be  managed  otherwise" 

Finding  that  a  common  baking  oven,  after  being  heated,  re- 
tains a  high  degree  of  heat  for  twenty  or  thirty  hours,  Mr.  & 
proposes  to  apply  the  principle  to  the  heating  of  hot-houses,  by 
closing  up  the  furnaces  and  flues,  after  they  have  been  prop^y 
heated  at  an  early  hour  in  the  evening,  and  reopening  them, 
and  rekindling  the  fires,  at  an  hour  not  inconvenient  in  the 
morning,  at  once  sparing  the  gardener's  nightly  rest,  and  the 
the  master's  coal-heap. 

ITie  remainder  of  the  paper  is  occupied  chiefly  in  describ- 
ing a  moveable  iron  cap  to  close  the  chimney  pot,  and  a  Welsh 
slate  to  set  against  the  furnace  and  ash-hole,  so  as  efiectually  to 
exclude  air  at  both  places.     Mr.  S.  refers  to  Mr.  Atkinson's 
excellent  paper  on  the  management  of  furnaces  {Gard.  Mag. 
p.  167.),  and  probably  if  the  double  doors  and  ash-pit  registers 
recommended  in  that  paper  were  employed,  the  large  slate  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Swayne  might  be  dispensed  with.     As  to 
the  cap  to  fit  the  chimney  top,  it  is  so  unsightly  an  object,  that 
we  greatly  prefer  the  usual  description  of  damper.     Indeed, 
as  flues  are  generally  built,  we  are  not  sure  that  it  is  desirable 
to  have  the  smoke  and  heated  air  confined  by  air-tight  cover- 
ings at  their  orifices.     Between  Mr.  Atkinson's  directions,  and 
Mr.  S Wayne's  suggestions,  the  judicious  gardener  will  be  en- 
abled tQ  improve  upon  common  practices,  and  by  aiming  at 
the  retention  of  heat  in  the  flues,  save  both  labour  and  fti3. 
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A  notice  vAich  belongs  to  Art,  8.  of  the  preceding  Part, 
(Gard.  Mag.  306.)»  indicates  a  plan,  by  J.  R.  „„ 

Neame,  Esq.  F.H-S.  for  preventing  the  drip 
in  glass -houses.  Mr.  Neame  attaches  small  thin 
copper  gutters  to  the  bars  of  his  lights  in  the 
manner  represented  in  the  annexed  sketch, 
(j^.  68.)  They  are  fastened  on  with  pins  the 
whole  length  of  the  bar,  and  conduct  the  water 
which  they  receive  to  the  top  of  the  plate  which 
supports  the  bottom  of  the  rafters,  from  which 
it  fails  into  a  gutter,  which  runs  along  the  front 
of  the  house  on  the  outside. 

Our  correspondent,   Mr.  Saul  of  Lancaster, 

has  sent  us  some  observations  on  Mr.  Neame's 
plan,  for  which  he  proposes  to  substitute  gut- 
ters formed  in  the  rafter  (j%.  89.  a,  a.) ;  and  in 
order  to  co-operate  with  it  in  preventing  the  con- 
I  densed  water  Irom  dropping 
I  from  the  glass  on  the  plants, 
he  proposes  to  adopt  diagonal 


glazing  {Jig.  90.):   he  adds, 
"  when  glazii 


n  glazing,  a  little  putty 
may  be  drawn  out  of  the  in- 
side, as  it  will  form  a  gutter  in  the  glass."  In 
houses  properly  constructed  and  managed, 
contrivances  of  this  kind  can  very  seldom  be 
wanted.  The  fewer  mouldings  and  gi-ooves 
in  garden  sashes  of  every  kind,  the  less  will 
they  harbour  water,  dirt,  and  vermin,  the 
smaller  the  surface  to  paint,  and  the  greater  the  strengi 
proportion  to  the  thickness. 


Akt.  II.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardening,  Agriculture,  Botany, 
Sfc.  pulliihed  iince  June  last,  with  tome  Account  of  those  con- 
sidered the  most  interesting. 


Lloyd,  G.  N.  E«].,  Member  of  the  Plinia 
moqj  i  or,  IMctionary  explaining  the  Ten 
■ygtematic  BotaDy.    London,  ismo.    It. 


Sodety:  Botanical  Termtn- 
TeroM  mo«t  generally  employ ed  in 
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Stewart f  Mexamder:  The  Fanner,  Qnmst^  and  Corn  Mercfaanl**  VvAa 
Compaoion,  containing  Tables  for  atcertaining  the  Weight  of  Cattle  by 
Measurement,  upon  a  new  System ;  with  other  Tables^  uaeliil  to  Gentk^ 
men.  Fanners,  and  Dealers  in  Com.    £dinbuj||;fa,  12mo.  2«.  cewed. 

HioH^  J.  W.  Architect,  Chief  Examiner  in  Hb  Majesty's  OflEoe  of  Wafts 
and  Public  Buildings,  Whitehall :   A  practical  Treatise  on  the  Coiistnc- 
don  of  Chimneys,  containing  an  Examination  of  the  conunon  Mode  in 
which  they  are  buUt ;  with  an  accurate  Description  of  the  newly  inreated 
Tunnel,  demonstrating  its  Utility  and  Safety,  its  Importance  in  super- 
seding the  painful  Practice  of  employing  climbing  Bo}**,  the  ResMxIy 
which  it  affords  for  the  Nuisance  of  Smoky  Flues»  and  the  AdTantages 
to  be  derived  from  its  rendering  those  lofty  Shafts,  with  their  n«aien» 
unsigfativ  Contrivances  at  present  in  use,  entirely  unnecessary.    Toge- 
ther with  complete  Instructions  for  its  Adoption,  whereby  a  conmeteot 
Judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  Causes  which  prerent  tfie  free  Asceat 
of  Smoke  in  Chimneys,  and  Workmen  may  be  enabled  to  ap|^y  a  Ciae 
for  so  serious  an  Evil.    Also  Tables  and  Calculations  by  whicn  Pisrimatrs 
of  the  Expense  can  be  framed.    London,  royal  8vo. 

The  tunnels  or  flues  alluded  to,  are  composed  of  bricks  or  tiles  so  mookkd 
as  to  admit  of  building  the  flue  of  a  circular  or  cylindrical  section,  what- 
ever may  be  its  direction.  As  a  proof  that  the  plan  is  approved  of  by 
those  who  ought  to  be  competent  judges,  the  chimneys  in  the  new  fom 
palace  in  St.  James's  Park  are  said  to  be  building  on  Mr.  Hion's  plan.  "Ae 
proper  materials  for  the  construction  of  these  chimneys  are  sold  at  certsn 
wharfs  mentioned  in  the  publication. 

Atkint<m,  Jame$,  Esq.,  of  01dbur}%  Argyle  County,  New  South  Wales*  and 
formerly  Principal  Clerk  in  the  Office  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  at  Sid- 
ney: An  Account  of  the  State  of  Agriculture  in  New  South  Whales; 
including  Observations  on  the  Soils  and  general  Appearance  of  the 
Country,  and  some  of  its  most  useftil  natural  Productions ;  with  aa 
Account  of  the  various  Methods  of  clearing  and  improving  Lands, 
breeding  and  grazing  Lire  Stock,  erecting  BuDdings  the  System  of  em- 
ploying Convicts,  and  the  Expense  of  Labour  generally ;  the  Mode  of 
applying  for  Grants  of  Land,  with  other  Information,  importaot  to  those 
who  are  about  to  emigrate  to  that  Country :  the  Result  of  several  Yeare* 
Residence  and  practical  Experience  in  those  Matters  in  the  Colony. 
London,  8yo.  7#.;  or  including  a  large  Map  and  View  of  Sydney,  14*. 

To  persons  who  contemplate  emi^tion  to  Australasia,  thb  work  wiU  be 
veiy  acceptable.  It  seems  judiciously  composed,  and  very  impartial. 
••  Many  lam  tracts  are  now  open  to  emigranto  in  the  various  new  settle- 
nienu,  but  1  must  decline  giving  anv  opinion  as  to  which  should  hare  the 
preference.  The  new  settler  should  make  his  choice  from  personal  in- 
spection, and  a  due  consideration  of  the  extent  of  his  capital,  and  ^e 
objects  he  has  in  view.*' 

There  are  two  publications  similar  to  Mr.  Atkinson's  on  Van  Oiemen's 
Island,  which  ought  to  be  consulted  in  connection  with  tiiat  now  before  as. 

Morris,  Richard,  F.L.S.,  &c.  Author  of  "  Essays  on  Landscape  Gaidening/' 
&c,  of  the  Firm  of  Messrs.  Pamell  and  Morris,  Surveyors,  Estate  Agents, 
and  Landscape  Gardeners :  Flora  Conspicua;  a  selection  of  the  most 
ornamental  flowering,  hardy,  exotic,  and  indigenous  Trees,  Shniba,  and 
herbaceous  Plants,  for  embellishing  Flower  Gardens  and  Pleasure 
Grounds.  Drawn  and  engraved  from  living  Specimens  by  W.  Clark. 
No.  XV.  3s.  6d.  ^     r  J 

^i^?u  P"]^"<»^<>n  of  tiiis  work  was  concluded  on  tiie  1st  of  September, 
witn  the  fifteenth  Number.    It  forms  a  volume  of  shty  coloured  ^raYings 
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of  ornamental  hardy  plants,  so  remarkably  well  executed  that  it  may  be 
safely  recommended  as  a  copy-book  for  young  people  learning  to  draw 
flowers.     To  botanical  amateurs  it  possesses  also  considerable  interest, 
the  plants  figured  bping  some  of  the  roost  ornamental  in  cultivation. 

Sweet,  Roberty  F.  L.S.  Author  of  Hortus  Suburbanus  Londinensis,  Botanical 
Cultivator,  Geraniacese,  Cistineae,  The  British  Flower  Garden,  British 
Warblers,  &c.  Sweet's  Hortus  Britannicus :  or,  a  Catalogue  of  Plants 
cultivated  in  the  Gardens  of  Great  Britain,  arranged  in  natural  Orders : 
with  the  Addition  of  the  Linnean  Classes  and  Orders  to  which  they 
belong.  References  to  the  Books  where  they  are  described,  their  native 
Places  of  Growth,  when  introduced.  Time  of  Flowering,  Duration,  and 
Reference  to  Figures ;  with  numerous  Synonyms.  Part  I.  London, 
royal  8vo.  lOs,  6d. 

This  catalogue  of  our  friend  Mr.  Sweet  having  the  same  title  as  our 
own,  the  reader  may  very  naturally  doubt  our  impartiality  in  speaking  of  it. 
But  though  the  titles  of  the  two  works  are  nearly  the  same,  the  books 
differ  so  materially  in  plan,  that  the  one  is  quite  a  different  sort  of  thing 
from  the  other.  We  can,  therefore,  afford  to  render  due  praise  to  Mr.  Sweet 
for  having  been  the  first  to  produce  a  British  catalogue  arranged  in  natural 
orders.  We  only  regret  tnat  he  has  adopted  a  title  to  which  we  claim  a 
prior  right,  having  announced  our  Hortus  Britannicus  in  the  Encyclo- 
paedia of  Gardening  (§  7506.  and  other  places,)  in  April  1824,  and  in 
various  subsequent  advertisements,  long  before  Mr.  Sweet  announced  any 
such  work.  This  statement  is  due  both  to  ourselves  and  the  proprietors 
of  our  production. 

Mr.  Sweet's  catalogne  differs  from  ours  in  having  the  species  arranged 
in  natural  orders;  we  have  arranged  the  species  according  to  the  Linnean 
system,  as  in  our  opinion  that  system  is  better  adapted  for  a  beginner,  and 
for  the  present  state  of  botany  in  this  country ;  but  to  provide  for  the 
more  mature  botanist,  for  those  who  differ  from  us  in  opinion,  and  for 
what  may  ultimately  become  the  general  classification  in  our  gardens,  we 
have  given  a  natural  arrangement  of  all  the  genera  without  repeating  the 
species ;  and  as  the  genera  are  numbered  in  both  classifications,  a  reference 
from  the  one  to  the  other  is  easily  made.  Our  work,  therefore,  contains 
two  distinct  classifications,  and  therefore  possesses  all  the  advantages  which 
belong  to  each.  The  number  of  what  are  called  perfect  plants  in  our  cata* 
logue  and  in  that  of  Mr.  Sweet  will  probably  be  nearly  the  same,  though 
on  this  subject  we  shall  be  more  able  to  speak  when  Part  XL  of  Mr.  Sweet's 
work  appears.  But  in  order  that  Mr.  Sweet  may  speak  for  himself,  we  quote 
the  whole  of  his  preface. 

'*  The.  adoption  of  the  arrangement  of  plants,  according  to  the  natural 
method,  is  continually  inereasiug ;  and  under  the  very  prevalent  impres- 
sion that  it  will,  ere  lone,  be  brought  into  general  use,  the  author  has 
been  induced  to  compile  the  present  work  according  to  the  natural  system ; 
at  the  same  time,  there  is  prefixed,  to  each  genus,  the  Linnean  class  and 
order  to  which  it  belongs;  and  it  will  be  seen  that,  not  unfirequently, 
plants  of  one  genus  will  belong  to  several  of  the  Linnean  classes  and  orders. 
Natural  orders  are  also  of  more  real  use  to  the  cultivator,  as  it  brings  toge- 
ther the  groups  of  plants  that  are  nearest  related,  and  which  very  generally 
require  nearly  the  same  sort  of  management ;  and  plants  that  are  difficult 
to  propagate  may  very  frequently  be  readily  increased,  by  grafting  or  inarch- 
ing on  some  other  belonging  to  the  same  natural  order,  but  will  seldom  or 
ever  do  any  good  on  plants  that  are  not  so  related. 

"  Besides  the  adopted  names  of  the  plants,  and  references  to  the  books 
where  they  are  figured  or  described,  numerous  of  the  most  essential  syno- 
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njrms  are  given,  go  that  any  plaat  fe  known  as  wdl  by  its 

as  by  the  adopted  one  ,*  the  want  of  thifi  has  been  of  late  much 
of  by  cultivators." 

Loudon,  J,  C.  F.L.S.  H.S.  &c.  Author  of  the  EncvclopiBdias  of  Grsrdemi^ 
and  Agriculture,  &c. :  Hortus  Britannicos;  a  Catalogue  of  ail  the  PUbu 
indigenous  cultivated  in,  or  introduced  into  Britain,  with  the  Scientific 
Name,  original  Authority,  Accentuation,  English  Name,  two  distiiiel 
Classifications,  Linnean  and  Jussieuean,  the  popular  Qiaracter.  Hdgbt, 
Time  of  Flowering,  Colour  .of  the  Flower,  Native  Country,  Habit  of 
British  Species,  Year  of  Introduction,  Soil,  Propagation,  and  Referenca 
to  Figures.  With  a  Kalendarial  Arrangement  of  hardy  omaBMiital 
Plants ;  the  popular  Plants,  and  terms  of  Gardening  and  Agriculture^  in 
Four  Languages ;  and  a  Blank  Appendix  for  additional  Species.  Loodoo. 
8vo.  lOf. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  preface:  — 
The  advances  made  in  botanical  science,  and  the  extraordinary  acces- 
sions to  our  garden  collections  within  the  last  ten  years,  demand  corres- 
ponding improvement  in  botanical  catalogues ;  and  the  Hortus  BiitannioD 
now  submitted  to  the  public,  contains  the  following  additions,  in  form, 
materials,  and  details,  not  in  any  preceding  work  o^  the  kind. 

I.  In  fonn. 

1.  Two  distinct  classifications;  the  artificial,  or  Linnean,  in  which  the 
genera  and  species  are  given ;  and  the  natural,  or  Jussieuean,  in  which  the 
genera  are  given,  but  not  the  species. 

2.  A  classification  of  the  ornamental  hardy  herbaceous  plants*  trees,  and 
shrubs,  according  to  their  time  of  fiowering,  the  height  they  grow  to,  and 
the  colour  of  the  flower. 

5.  A  classification  of  the  ordinary  plants,  and  seeds  of  commerce,  in  Ibor 
difibrent  languages. 

^  4.  A  classification  of  the  names  of  implements,  operations,  and  more 
important  technical  terras  of  gardening  and  agricultiu'e,  in  four  different 
mnffuittes. 

II.  In  matter. 

1.  AU  the  native  British  plants,  including  the  whole  of  Cryptocamia, 
Mosses,  Lichens,  Fungi,  Algae,  &c.  ^f    o 

2.  Above  5000  species  in  cultivation  in  British  gardens,  not  before  in  any 
British  catalogue. 

3.  An  Appendix  of  blank  numbers,  by  which  500  additional  species  or 
vaneties,  or  synonymous  names,  may  be  added  in  manuscript,  as  occasion 
may  require. 

III.  In  details. 

1.  Instead  of  the  four  signs  ^,  2^,  c?,  O,  for  trees,  perennials, 
biennials,  and  annuals,  twenty  different  signs  are  used,  distinguishing  trees, 
shrulM,  u^ershrubs,  climbers,  twiners,  trailers,  creepers,  evergreens,  bulbs, 

2.  The  popular  character  of  each  species  is  indicated ;  t.  e.  whether  a  ihiit 
tree,  timlier  tree,  culinary  plant,  agncultural  plant,  weed,  &c. 

3.  i  he  height  to  which  every  species  grows,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
m  its  native  climate. 

4.  The  colour  of  the  flower. 

5.  The  natural  habitations  of  native  plants. 

6.  1  he  mode  of  propagation  in  gardens. 

7.  ihe  roost  congenial  soil  for  each  species. 
ningofth?o«"?T^'^''°'*^u*'*  the  species,  in  regular  series,  from  the  b^n- 
«fc4  hcXriums'' &c  *''       ^°  '  ^**^'*'  of  registering  plants  in^- 
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0.  After  eftch  oenus  b  given,  the  total  number  of  ipedes  which  hatve  beeii 
described  or  are  Known  to  exist,  by  compering  wbicn  with  the  number  de* 
licribed  in  the  catalogue,  the  number  not  yet  introduced  to  Britain  is  at  once 
ascertained. 

All  the  details  of  preceding  catalogues  which  seem  worthy  of  adoption 
are  combing  with  the  above  improvements ;  such  as  the  origmal  author!^ 
for  each  name,  the  duration,  time  of  flowering,  year  of  introduction,  habits 
ation  in  the  garden,  reference  to  figures,  accentuation  both  of  generic  and 
specific  names,  &c,  &c. 

The  following  observaUom  on  the  above  improvemetUty  and  other  matters 
connected  with  this  catalogue,  are  intended  to  assist  the  young  gardener  in 
generaiizmg  on  its  details. 

Clarification,  Having  determined  in  the  spirit  of  the  present  state  of  bo* 
tanical  science,  to  give  both  Linnean  and  Jussieuean  classifications, it  maybe 
advisable  to  state  the  reasons  which  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  former 
as  the  principal  arrangement,  or  that  under  which  the  species  are  given  in 
detail. 

Though  classification  is  less  essential  in  a  catalogue  than  in  a  Species 
plantarum,  such  as  the  Enoyclopaedia  of  Plants ;  yet  in  a  catalogue  like 
oursy  so  rich  in  descriptive  particulars,  that  it  is  calculated  to  a  certain  ex« 
tent  to  serve  the  purpose  ot  a  Species  plantarum,  it  is  of  great  value.  The 
classification  whicA  we  have  adopted,  both  in  the  Encyclopeedia  and  here, 
as  the  principal  one,  is  the  Linnean,  not  only  as  of  itself,  as  we  think,  bese 
calculated  for  a  beginner,  and  espeoaily  a  beginner  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, but  as  that  which  will  be  most  generuly  useful  in  the  present  state 
of  systematic  knowledge  among  practiciu  men  in  this  opuntry.  The  natural 
system  of  Jussieu  is  in  itself  more  perfect  than  an^  other,  and  vety  probably 
in  time  will  supersede  every  other;  but  that  time  is  not  yet  arrived,  at  least 
in  this  country.  If  a  beginner  could  begin  among  an  extensive  collection  of 
plants,  we  should  in  that  case  recommend  the  natural  system  as  the  best ; 
because  by  it  he  would  sooner  acquire  not  only  the  names  of  plants,  but  a 
knowledge  of  their  characters  and  properties ;  but  when,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  he  commences  with  onlv  the  orcunary  garden  plants,  and  the  indige- 
nous  plants  in  his  neighbourhood,  then  the  artificial  system  is  preferMe^ 
because  more  simple  and  absolute  in  its  views  and  details.  After  acquiring 
the  mode  of  discovering  the  names  of  plants  by  this  system,  and  knowing  the 
names  of  1,000  or  3,000  species  of  half  as  many  genera  at  sight,  the  learner 
may  have  recourse  to  the  natural  system.  Its  advantages  to  a  student  so  fiir 
advanced,  or  commencing  in  a  rich  botanic  garden,  are  great  over  the  Lin« 
nean  classification  :  one  of  the  principal  is,  that  when  a  plant  is  once  men* 
tioned  to  him  as  belonging  to  any  particular  natural  order,  an  idea  is  imme- 
diately formed  of  its  general  appearance,  mode  of  culture,  properties,  and 
uses.  Nothing  of  this  sort  can  be  said  of  any  of  the  Linnean  classes  or 
orders,  with  one  or  two  partial  exceptions ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  any 
person  who  can  count  the  stamens  and  pistils  of  a  flower,  can  refer  nearly 
one  half  of  the  plants  known  to  their  place  in  the  Linnean  system,  so  as  to 
be  able  with  ease  to  discover  thdr  names.  This  is  certainly  a  great  thing 
for  a  beginner.  The  Linnean  system  has  been  very  fitly  compared  to  the 
arrangement  of  words  in  alf^iabetical  order,  as  in  a  dictionary,  and  the  Jus- 
sieuean to  the  arrangement  of  words  according  to  their  roots  and  afiinities. 
The  one,  as  M.  Bicheno  has  ably  shown,  teaches  to  know  plants  individu- 
ally, —  the  other  to  know  them  in  masses.  Still  both  in  the  dictionary 
and  affinity  system,  when  the  name  of  an  unknown  plant  is  sought  for, 
much  depemu  on  the  enquirer's  ahready  knowing  a  number  of  other  nlants. 

Such  is  our  opinion  of  the  two  sj^stems,  ofier^  for  the  purpose  orasdst- 
ing  yoni^  gardeners  in  forming  theurs.  We  shall  onl^  fiuthert^uggest  to  the 
beginner,  that  whichever  system  he  begins  with,  he  will  find  great  advantage 
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in  paying  particular  attention  to  the  place  of  every  plant  in  the  natarri 
gystem.    Even  when  be  is  told  the  name  of  a  plant,  it  he  can  learn  bam 
his  informer  to  what  natural  order  it  belong  and  the  genua  that  cooai 
nearest  to  it  in  that  order,  the  information  will  greatly  assist  the  vaexaorj. 
To  read  or  hear  of  a  plant  called  Dulgodia,  leaves  no  impressioa  on  the 
mind  from  which  to  imagine  an  idea  of  its  appearance,  or  fix  either  the  nase 
or  the  thing  on  the  memory ;  but  if  it  is  added,  that  it  belongs  to  Irides^ 
and  is  neany  related  to  Ixia,  then  the  bulbous  root,  enstform  leaves^  and 
brilliant  flowers,  which  it  must  necessarily  have,  are  immediately  called  into 
the  mind's  eye;  and  Dulgodia,  both  as  a  word  and  thing,  is  associated  «ak 
Ixia,  and  fixed  in  the  memory. 

The  Jussieuean  classification  is  recommended  for  the  arrangement  of  bo- 
tanical or  scientific  flower-gardens. 

^  To  facilitate  arrangements  of  this  kind,  we  have,  in  the  disposition  of  the 
genera,  under  the  natural  orders,  added  the  number  of  hardy  herbaceous 
and  ligneous  plants  to  each  genus.  This  will  enable  gardeners  to  proportion 
the  size  of  beds,  groups,  or  other  spaces  to  the  number  and  size  of  the 
hardy  plants  in  each  order.    No  mode  hitherto  devised,  is  so  well  caka- 
lated  for  communicating  a  taste  and  knowledge  for  plants  as  such  an  epi- 
tome of  vegetable  nature.    A  taste  for  plants  as  parts  of  a  grand  whoSe  or 
system  is  ofa  much  higher  and  more  intellectual  character,  than  a  taste  lor 
plants  as  showy  or  fingrant  flowers,  or  as  ornaments  to  gardens.     No  plan 
IS  so  well  calculated  to  originate  this  taste,  and  promote  its  progress,  as  a 
display  of  plants  according  to  their  natural  afiinities.    So  gn»Bt  will  be  the 
additional  mterest  and  enjoyment  aflbrded  by  the  vegetable  kingdom  so  &~ 
played  and  studied,  that  we  have  little  doubt  the  time  will  very  soon  anive, 
when  every  gentleman's  seat  will  have  its  Systema  naturae  of  plants  in  the 
pleasure-ground,  as  it  now  has  its  library  in  the  house. 

The  keUendarial  arrangement  is  given  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
selection  of  ornamental  plants  for  Iwrders  and  shrubberies ;  and  partly  also 
to  show  the  botanical  nches  of  each  month.  From  this  division  of  the 
work,  the  herbaceous  plants,  which  in  the  column  of  popular  character 
are  entitled  weeds,  cuhnary,  agricultural,  grasses,  &c.  are  excluded. 

The  planU  of  commerce  and  the  implementt,  technical  terms,  4^.  are  given 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  intercourse  between  British  and  ForeigB 
cultivators.  By  means  of  these  terms,  the  scientific  names  of  plants  which 
are  familiar  to  the  principal  gardeners  of  all  countries,  and  a  few  verbs,  and 
other  parts  of  speecn,  which  may  be  acquired  in  a  day  or  two,  gardeners  may 
hold  with  eardeners  a  sort  of  verbal  intercourse,  sufficient  for  the  ordinaiy 
purposes  of  professional  communication  and  commerce. 

The  blank  appendix  is  given  for  tbe  purpose  of  enabling  such  cultivators^ 
or  collectors  of  specimens,  as  adopt  our  enumeration,  to  add  in  manuscript 
such  additional  species  or  varieties  as  are  new  or  not  found  under  the 
names  in  the  foregoing  parts  of  the  catalogue. 

The  enumeration  of  tie  species  in  one  series  to  the  end,  is  made  with  a 
ference  to  two  objects  of  considerable  importance :  1st,  to  correroond  with 
a  droilar  enumeration  given  in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants ;  and,  Sdly,  for 
the  purpose  of  j'^;btering  plants  in  gardens. 

For  eflecting  the  latter  purpose  in  the  simplest  and  cheapest  manner,  the 
improved  mode  of  cutting  numbers  on  sticks,  invented  by  Mr.  Seton, 
{Enc.ofGard.  §  1789.)  is  deserving  the  particular  attention  of  the  gar> 
dener.'^  (The  mode  is  then  described  and  illustrated  by  two  engravings,  after 
which  are  siven  the  following  observations: — ) 

^  One  of  the  most  Judicious  methods  of  registering  the  plants  of  a  bota- 
nical flower  garden,  m  which  there  is  a  separate  group  or  bed  for  each 
natural  order,  is,  to  have  the  name  of  the  order  or  tribe  painted  on  a  hdbel- 
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Which  may  be  iVrmed  of  cast  iron,  or  of  strong  wire  with  a  islate  of  lead 
soldered  to  the  top,  and  to  number  each  particular  plant  by  »eton's  mode. 
By  numbering  according  to  a  printed  catalogue,  no  written  catalogue  n 
required,  very  little  time  occupied,  and  the  correct  eye  is  not  o^nded  by 
misspelt  words,  or  illegible  writing.  Even  the  accentuation  of  both  genera 
and  specific  names  is  ascertained  every  time  the  catalogue,  if  accented  like 
ours,  is  referred  to,  by  which  means  gardeners  will  acquire  a  habit  of  pro- 
nouncing botanical  names  correctly.'* 

After  a  variety  of  remarks  on  other  improvements  peculiar  to  this  cata- 
logue, which  it  is  hoped  will  be  of  value  to  the  beginner,  both  in  culture  and 
in  botanical  study,  the  preface  of  fight  closely  printed  pages  thus  con- 
cludes :  — 

'<  The  immense  value  of  such  a  work  as  thist  to  all  who  take  any  interest 
in  botany  or  vegetable  culture,  must  be  obvious.  Whoever  possesses  the 
Hortus  Britannicus,  the  Encyclopsedia  of  Plants,  and  the  short  introduction 
to  botany,  now  compiling  evpreuly  for  the  use  of  cultivators,  to  be  entitled 
ItOudoiCt  Introduction  to  Boianv,  for  the  use  of  Gardeners  and  Farmers^ 
containing  an  explanation  of  tne  classes  and  orders  both  Linnean  and 
Jussieuean,  will  have  as  complete  a  botanical  library  as  any  gardener  or  agri- 
culturist, or  even  botanist  not  intending  to  become  an  author,  can  have  oc- 
casion for." 

*'  It  remains  only  to  state,  that  all  the  merit  of  the  execution  of  die  cata- 
logue belongs  to  two  botanists,  the  one  in  the  first  rank  in  point  of  science, 
and  the  other  equally  eminent  in  point  of  practical  skill  as  a  botanical  cul- 
tivator, and  as  possessing  a  knowledge  ot  the  plants  actually  existing  in 
British  gardens." 

*'  The  Editor  claims  for  himself  very  little  more  than  a  share  of  the  merit 
that  belongs  to  the  plan,  &c." 

France. 

f  tt/of,  M.,  Translator  of  Sir  H.  Davv's  Agricultural  Chemistry,  and  other 
Works  :  Trait^  d' Agriculture  et  d'Horticulture,  traduit  de  TAnglois,  sur 
la  10*  Edit,  de  Smith.    Paris,  small  8vo. 

The  work  of  Smith,  of  which  this  treatise  is  said  to  be  a  translation, 
we  never  heard  of,  and  suspect  it  to  be  a  fictitious  production. 

Chabotdlle  Dupeittmont,  M.,  Cultivator :    Manuel  Pratique  du  Laboureur. 

Paris,  2  vols.  l2mo. 
This  is  considered  by  the  French  agriculturists  a  useful  practical  work. 
The  author  professes  to  join  to  the  practices  of  the  ancients  the  modem 
improvements  which  have  been  confirmed  by  experience.  Calculations  are 
given  of  the  expenses  and  profits  of  difierent  rotations,  and  of  the  com- 
parative advantages  of  using  horses  and  oxen  as  beasts  of  labour.  One 
argument  in  favour  of  the  latter  is,  that  they  are  subject  to  only  forty- 
seven  sorts  of  diseases,  while  horses  are  liable  to  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  diseases,  besides  accidents,  some  of  which,  such  as  the  breaking  of  a 
leg,  render  a  horse  of  no  farther  use,  while  an  ox  may  be  sold  to  the 
butcher. 

Soulange^Bodm^  M.  le  Clievalier,  President  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  Paris, 
Member  of  the  Royal  and  Central  Society  of  Agriculture,  &c. 

1.  Instruction  address^  aux  Naturalbtes  Voyageurs.    Paris,  l2mo. 

2.  Notice  sur  une  Nouvelle  Esp^e  de  Magnolia.    Paris,  8vo. 

The  Chevalier  Soulange-Bodin,  as  we  have  before  observed,  is  a  pro- 
pri^cor  who  cultivates  a  handsome  collection  of  plants,  as  well  to  gratify 
a  taste  for  botany,  as  to  sell  and  exchange.    The  first  of  the  above  pam- 
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phlats  is  to  idbrm  the  public,  that  tlnoe  1863  he  has  devoted  his  fortune  aoA 
nis  leisure  to  the  formation  of  a  grand  horticultural  establishjiient   at  Fro- 
nonty  near  Paris.    This  establishment  he  describes  as  a  Central  Depot  and 
Methodical  Collection  of  choice  plants,  having  at  once  the  cdiaractcx  of  a 
nursery  and  a  museum,  where  tne  amateur,  the  horticulturist,  a&d  tke 
botanist  will  find  every  thing  that  may  gratify  their  tastes,  th^  jpeciiiadon, 
and  their  researches.    In  order  to  promote  his  views,  be  invites  adl  the 
botanists  and  horuculturists  of  Europe  to  inform  him  of  the  most  remariE- 
able  plants  in  their  respective  countries ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  other 
regions  of  the  globe,  captains  of  vessels,  and  travellers,  he  requests  to  seed 
him  seeds  and  plants  of  eset^  thins  interesting.    He  gives  directions  ibr 
packing  seeds,  wnich  are  not  materially  different  from  those  of  Mr.  Lindky 
\Gard*  Mag.  ZZB\    Small  seeds  he  directs  to  be  put  in  paper,  <jthers 
between  layers  of  fine  dry  sand,  and  both  placed  in  vessels  hermeticaUy 
closed.    Oily  seeds  should  be  deposited  separately  in  sand  very  fine  and 
very  dry.    All  the  expense  of  carnage  will  be  pai<j,  and  let  d&oertes  pro- 
pontioHS  qtd  lui  seront  faitei  taken  into  consideration.    Comniunicatioos» 
seeds,  or  plants,  may  be  addressed,  Jardin  de  Framont,  M,  le  C^ewaSer 
Soukmge^Bodinf  d  Paris,  rue  Sainte  Anncy  No.  44.    To  so  spirited  an  im& 
vidual  we  wish  every  success. 

The  Magnolia  described  in  the  second  tract  is  a  hybrid  between  M.con- 
spicua  and  purpurea,  the  former  bein^  the  female  parent.  Mr.Mackay 
of  the  Clapton  nursery,  who  has  seen  it  m  flower,  thinks  it  will  be  a  very 
valuable  addition  to  the  Magnolias.  It  has  the  leaves  of  M.  couspicua,  but  a 
little  stronger,  the  same  form  of  flower,  but  the  petals  tinged  with  purple 
and  rose  colour,  and  nearly  the  same  odour. 

Teuim'Maisonneuoe,  M.     Manuel  du  P^heur  Francais ;  a  General  Treatise 
on  Fishes  and  Fishing.    Paris,  18  mo.    Many  Plates.    3  fi*. 

Sea  fish  are  not  included  in  this  treatise ;  but  a  number  of  fresh-water 
fishes  are  described,  and  the  art  of  fishing  for  them  treated  of.  Part  IV. 
treats  of  ponds,  stews,  and  reservoirs. 

Payen  et  Chevalier^  MM.    Trait^  de  la  Pomme  de  Terre.     Paris,  8vo. 

This  u  one  of  the  most  complete  treatises  which  has  appeared  on  the 
potato.  What  is  related  respecting  its  culture  afibrds  little  worth  re* 
peating  to  our  readers,  llie  varieties  known  in  France  which  are  the  most 
productive  in  nutritive  matter  are,  I.  the  New  York ;  2.  the  Turlusine ; 
3.  the  Bread  Fruit ;  and,  4.  the  Bloc  The  variety  preferred  in  Paris  is 
called  la  Hollande  jaune.  The  difierent  uses  to  whica  the  potato  maty  be 
applied  are  the  thirty-one  following :  — 

I,  S,  3.  Its  haulm,  in  a  green  state,  is  good  food  both  for  cattle  and  sheep; 
dried  and  burned  the  ashes  afibrd  potash,  or  will  form  artificial  nitre  beds. 

4.  The  tubers,  in  a  frosen  state,  afford  starch,  and,  by  distillation,  spirit. 

5.  Potatoes,  young  or  old,  may  be  eaten  roasted,  steamed,  or  boilea. 

6.  They  ma^  be  made  into  bread  vdth  one  third  part  of  flour. 

7.  Soups  of  every  kind  may  be  made  of  them ;  they  may  be  roosted, 
firied,  or  eaten  in  salads. 

8.  With  the  flour  of  potatoes  every  description  of  pastry  ina^  be  fmned. 

9.  Converted  into  fecula,  or  starch,  or  cut  into  slices  and  dried  by  steam, 
they  may  be  preserved  for  any  length  of  time. 

10.  Vermicelli,  rice,  and  tapioca,  articles  which  may  be  made  of  the  flour 
or  starch  of  any  plant,  may  or  course  be  formed  from  them. 

II,  12,  13.  They  are  mixed  Mrith  gravy;  they  are  made  into  paste  and 
starch. 

14.  Mixed  with  stucco  they  form  an  improved  plaster. 

15.  They  nourish  every  descriptioii  of  domestic  animal,  and  during  win-- 
ter  are  eaten  by.  hares  and  rabbitfi. 
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16.  Cut  into  slices,  and  thrown  in  a  certain  proportion  into  caldrons 
of  boiling  water,  they  preirent  the  sediment  of  water  from  adhering  to  the 
udes  and  bottoms  of  such  vessels. 

17.  They  form  a  wash  or  thin  plaster  for  buildings,  which  may  be 
coloured  by  soot,  ochre,  or  other  colours,  as  washes  of  lime  are  co- 
loured in  this  country. 

18.  Roasted  to  a  brown  state,  and  ground  to  powder,  they  make  a  very 
good  cofiee. 

19.  Crushed,  they  are  employed  for  whitening  linen  and  other  cloths. 

20.  The  water  expressed  from  bruised  potatoes  is  a  rapid  promoter  of 
the  germination  of  seeds. 

21.  22.  The  fecula,  or  starch,  with  sulphuric  acid,  is  converted  into 
syrup,  from  which  a  species  of  sugar  may  be  obtained,  analogous  to  eas- 
sonade  (moist  sugar). 

23.  With  soot  and  other  mixtures  this  syrup  makes  an  admirable 
blacking. 

24.  Crushed  potatoes,  or  their  fecula,  will  afford  spirit  by  distillation. 

25.  The  potato  may  be  cultivated  in  caves  and  cellars,  which  resource 
might  have  saved  Missolonghi.  We  were  rather  surprised  at  this  remark 
of  Messrs.  Payen  and  Chevalier,  as  every  gardener  knows  that  the  young 
potatoes  formed  in  cellars  are  merely  a  remodification  or  transfer  of  the 
nutriment  contained  in  the  old  potato,  and  as  this  transfer  is  always 
made  at  a  great  loss  of  nutriment,  it  the  bcsi^ed  at  Missolonghi  had  enough 
of  potatoes  to  plant  their  cellars,  it  would  have  been  more  profitable  tor 
them  to  have  eaten  them  as  they  were,  than  to  have  encouraged  them 
to  form  new  tubers. 

26.  27.  l^e  water  contained  in  the  tubers  of  young  potatoes  may  be 
employed  for  dyeing  grey,  and  the  blossom  furnishes  a  bcAutiful  yeUow. 

28, 29.  The  water  of  potato  blossoms  cleans  cloth  of  cotton,  wool,  and 
silk,  and  assists  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  soda. 

30.  A  potato  diet  cures  the  scurvy. 

31.  The  sediment  of  the  fecula,  mixed  with  the  powder  of  charcoal, 
may  be  made  into  little  billets,  or  bricks,  either  for  building  or  buminff. 

.  AH  these  uses  are  independent  of  the  application  of  the  apples  or  miit 
pf  the  potato,  the  water  of  which,  when  immature,  might  probably  be 
used  as  in  27,  28,  and  29. ;  and  when  ripe,  like  the  tomata.  The  lender  tops 
may  be  used  as  spinage.  (G.  Mag,  55SJ) 

Pinteiup,  senior  Butcher  and  S3mdic  of  the  Shambles  of  Paris:  R^ections 
sur  la  Production  et  la  Population  des  Bestiaux  en  France.     Paris,  Svo. 

Bonqfous,  M.  MatMeti,  of  Turin,  a  Botanist  and  Cultivator,  Author  of 
several  Works  on  the  Mulberry  and  Silk  Worms :  Recherches  sur  les 
Moyens  de  remplacer  la  Feuille  de  Miirier  par  une  autre  Substance  propre 
au  Ver  \i  Sole,  et  sur  TEmploi  du  r^sidu  des  Cocons  comme  Engrais. 
Paris,  Svo. 

The  leaves  of  lettuce,  of  the  rose,  bramble,  dandelion^  pellitory,  hemp, 
the  hop,  and  fig,  will  keep  the  silk-worm  alive,  but  not  enable  it  to  produce 
silk.  M.  Bonafous  has  found  that  the  only  plant  worth  notice  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  mnlberrv  leaves  is  the  M^agrum  sativum,  L.,  an  annual  plant  of 
the  family  of  cruciferse,  indigenous  m  most  parts  of  the  Continent.  M.  B« 
fed  worms  with  the  leaves  of  this  plant  done  for  sixteen  days ;  at  the  end  of 
that  time  a  number  were  found  dead,  but  those  which  remained  alive  being 
supplied  with  mulberry  leaves,  acquired  strength  and  made  very  good  cocons^ 
Thus  it  is  of  some  value  to  know  that  in  a  case  of  necessity  the  silk-worm 
may  be  kept  alive  for  ten  or  twelve  days  on  other  leaves  than  those  of  the 
mulberry.  According  to  Dandolo,  it  is  the  resinous  matter  contained  in  the 
leaves  of  this  tree  ^micb,  elaborated  in  the  stomach  of  the  worm,  enables 
it  to  produce  silk.    By  analysing  the  leaves  of  a  great  number  of  plants, 
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peiliapt  fome  nd^  be  found  poiwcuing  a  reni  wmHttt  to  dwt  of  tbe 
Dcrry ;  or  perfaips  tome  oompdt  of  rain  and  the  IcsTes  of  tome  plmatmofjat 
be  prepared  or  cooked,  and  the  worms  fed  with  it  as  sheep  are  with 

Leucht,  T.  C. :  Translated  from  the  German  of  A.  Bulos ;  L'Art  de 
les  Sulistances  alimentaires,  ftc.    Puis^  l2nio. 

Thu  work  b  divided  into  four  books :  1.  Operations  for 
stances,  and  prolon^ng  their  duration ;  2.  Apfilication  of  those 
to  alimentary  substances  of  the  first  necessity ;  3.  Places  and  utensils ;  4.  The 
theory  of  the  art, 

Aubergitr,  M.  Nouyelle  M^ode  de  Vinification,  &c.    I^ms^ 

Sagerety  M.  Member  of  the  Central  Agricultural  Society  of  Para :  If^ 
moire  sur  les  Cucurbitac^es,  principalemcnt  surle  Melon,  avec  des  Consi- 
derations sur  la  Production  des  Hybrides,  des  Vari^t^  &c.    Paru^  svo. 
The  Author,  elsewhere  honourably  mentioned  (GanLMag.  6S.^  proposes, 
1.  To  determine  and  describe  the  difierent  species  and  yarieties;   s.  To 
ascertain  to  what  extent  these  species  and  vaneties  inteimingle  ly  fecund- 
ation, either  spontaneously  or  artificially ;  and,  3.  To  study  their  culinre. 
He  gives  a  project  of  nomenclature,  by  which  the  cucumber,  melon,  wa 
melon,  ana  pumpkin  are  made  distinct  genera;  but  as  this  tract  is 
nounced  as  only  the  forerunner  of  a  more  extensiye  treatise  on  the 
subject,  we  shall  defer  for  the  present  any  further  examination  of  M.  Ss- 
geret's  arrangement. 

Germany. 

Schwerx,  K,^  Director  of  the  Experimental  Agricultural  Institution  of  the 
Kins  of  Wurtemberg,  Author  of  some  excellent  Works  on  the  Agricaitnre 
of  the  Netherlands  and  Alsatia :  Anleitung  zum  praktischen  Ackerbau,  Ac 
Instructions  on  Practical  Agriculture.  Stuttgard,  8yo.  15  Plates.  5  flor. 

Bratm,  Gustave:  Bericht  ubcr  meinen  zweiten  Versuch  niit  dem  Anbau  do 
Astragalus  Bceticus,  &c.    Notice  of  my  Second  Essay  on  the  Ciiltiva 
of  Astragalus  Boeticus  as  a  substitute  for  Coflfee.    Nurembeig,  8vo. 

Vandei^Plaat^  D.  Jf  .,  of  LeuMrarden :  Ueber  den  Anbau  des  Astragalus,  &r. 
On  the  Culture  and  Use  of  Astragalus  Bceticus  as  a  substitute  for  Caifee. 

The  plant  alluded  to  in  these  two  memoirs  is  already  cultivated  to  such 
an  extent  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  that  the  seeds  have  become  sui  article 
of  commerce,  like  the  roots  of  chiccory,  and  the  carrot,  for  the  same  par- 
pose.  The  culture  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  common  pea,  with  this  diflb^- 
ence,  that  the  pods  of  the  Astragalus  are  gathered  as  they  ripen.  Two 
thirds  of  the  seeds  are  mixed  with  one  third  of  cofiee-bcans,  roasted  to- 
gether, put  in  bottles  or  vases  well  corked  or  closed,  and  taken  out  ai 
wanted  to  be  ground.  It  b  sold  at  the  same  price  as  dtf^d  chicoree,  which 
is  generally  about  one  third  part  cheaper  than  the  true  coffee.  Coffee  from 
burnt  carrots  is  not  much  in  use  at  present,  but  was  common  in  the  north 
of  Germany  and  Poland  in  1815. 

It  might  be  worth  while  for  some  of  our  readers  to  try  these  seeds,  and 
also  those  of  several  others  of  our  indigenous  Leguminosae,  such  as  La- 
thyrus,  Vicia  Cracca,  Lathyroides,  and  other  species. 

GrtOfen^  F.  G.  Auf  Erfahrung  gegriindeter  Unterricht,  &c.  Directiona  for 
the  Management  of  Sheep,  founded  on  Experience.   Leipsic,  8vo.    9  gr- 

ScMter:  Fasslicher  Unterricht  ueber  die  Bienen.     Instructions  for  the 

Management  of  Bees.    Brunn,  8vo.     18  gr. 
Andre,  C.  Abhandlungen  aus  dem  Forstund  Jagdwesen.    Dissertations  on 

Forest  Management  and  the  Chase.    Prague,  4to.    2  r.  thir.  16  gr.  (2 

nx^doUars,  l«  groschen.) 
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BMen:  dima,  L%e,  und  Boden  in  ifarer  WednelwiriLung,  &c.  Cliinate» 
Position,  and  Sou»  considered  with  respect  to  their  reciprocal  action  and 
their  influence  on  the  V^etation  of  Forests.    Bamberg,  svo. 

lUider,  T,  Das  eanze  des  Kardendistelbaues.    The  whole  Culture  of  the 
Fiillers'  Thistle.    Nuremberg,  l2mo.     8  gr. 

Voghl,  Baron  von,  a  Proprietor  and  Cultivator  at  Flotbec  on  the  Elbe,  near 
Hamburg.  Meine  Ansicht  der  Statik  des  Landbaues.  My  view  of  the 
Statistics  of  Agriculture.    Hamburg,  Svo, 

Baron  Voght  has  conceived  the  idea  of  expressing  the  capacities  of  soils 
for  cultivation,  by.  figures,  in  a  very  ingenious  manner,  but  we  fear  rather  of 
too  intricate  and  fanciful  a  nature  to  be  of  much  use.  He  expresses  the 
fertility  of  a  soil  by  the  produce  of  two  numbers  or  factors,  representing 
riches  and  power,  which  are  multiplied  into  each  other ;  for  example,  if  the 
power  of  a  soil  be  8^,  and  the  riches  45%  the  fertility  will  be  560®.  By 
power  he  understands  the  inherent  properties  of  the  earths  which  compose 
a  soil,  exclusive  of  organic  matter ;  by  riches  he  understands  the  organic 
matter  contained  among  the  earths ;  and  by  fertility,  the  power  of  the 
earths  and  the  organic  matter  combined,  or  the  power  of  what  is  called  soil 
in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term.  Having  determined  the  degree  of  fertility 
necessary  to  raise  different  crops,  in  preparing  a  field  for  any  of  them,  the 
square  root  of  the  fertility  of  the  crop  is  to  be  compared  with  the  power 
and  riches  of  the  soil,  and  the  number  or  factor  of  the  former,  if  deficient, 
is  to  be  raised  by  mechanical  operations,  or  the  mixture  of  other  earths; 
while  that  of  the  latter  is  to  be  raised  by  manures.  Provided  the  V^  of 
the  requisite  degree  of  fertility  be  produced,  the  Baron  is  indifferent  whether 
it  arise  from  power  and  riches,  or  power  only.  This  key  to  the  Baron's 
system  will  enable  any  reader  of  a  mathematical  turn  to  apply  it  to  almost 
every  part  of  agriculture.  As  an  ingenious  fancy,  we  have  thought  it  worth 
noticing,  with  a  view  to  the  mental  exercise  of  young  cultivators. 

Ruber,  M.  Ueber  die  Urbarmachung  des  Flugsandes.    On  rendering  drift 

sands  culturable.    Berlin,  8vo. 

A  variety  of  plants  are  recommended  to  be  planted  with  a  view  of  fixing 
light  inland  sands,  and  the  common  pine  as  the  best. 

Angyalfy,  M.  A,  (Economic  der  Landwirthschaft.    Rural  Economy.    Pest. 

2  vols.  8vo.  5  pi.  2  r.thlr. 

Wurtembergisher  Correspondenz  des  Landwirthsdiafi  Vereins,  Correspond- 
ence of  the  Wurteroburg  Agricultural  Society.    Vol.  8. 

This  a^cultural  newspaper  appears  weekly  in  Stuttgard,  and  sometimes 
contains  ingenious  papers  on  rural  subjects.  M.  Jaeger  (p.  159.}  has  long 
experienced  the  good  effects  of  watering  firozen  vines  in  tne  spring,  rather 
than  leaving  them  to  be  thawed  by  the  sun.  He  proposes  to  extend  the 
practice  to  vineyards,  making  use  of  fire-engines  for  distributing  the  water. 
Professor  Schoen  (p.  190.)  states  that  every  description  of  bread  com  when 
intended  for  seed,  should  attain  complete  maturity  before  it  is  reaped ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  when  com  is  intended  to  be  converted  into  flour,  it  should 
be  cut  eight  or  nine  days  before  it  be  fully  ripe.  Experience,  he  says,  has 
fully  proved,  that  such  grains  as  firom  their  maturi^  detach  themselves  from 
the  ears,  always  produce  the  finest  plants,  from  being  larger  and  more  per- 
fect in  their  conformation.  Hie  proper  period  for  reaping  com  destined  for 
the  mill,  is  when  the  grains  being  pressed  between  the  Sneers  yield  to  it, 
and  become  a  viscous  mass.  It  requires  a  longer  time  to  dry  before  it  can 
be  carried  to  the  rick-vard,  but  the  flour  produced  from  it  is  much  more 
white,  and  more  abundant,  than  from  matured  grain.  In  some  parts  of  Hun-> 
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ffoyt  Bohemia  and  Germany,  this  pnclice  has  been  known  from 
memorial ;  it  was  kept  a  long  time  a  secret,  becaoce  the  flour  so  obtained 
was  very  much  Bought  after,  and  always  brought  a  much  higher  price  thao 
the  best  flour  from  ripe  com. 

Dr.  Mawz,  who  has  cultivated  the  tobacco  for  many  years,  sows  it  in  smaB 
pots  in  the  autuiton,  preserves  it  through  the  winter  in  a  frame,  or  odber- 
wise  protected  from  the  frost,  and  transplants  in  the  field*  in  Maitcii.  .  G^ 
this  practice  he  finds  the  plants  attain  to  a  much  greater  size  than  whea 
sown  on  heat  in  the  spring,  and  afterwards  transplanted.  On  this  we  may 
observe,  that  most,  if  not  all  annual  plants  will  attain  to  a  much  greater  sise 
than  we  usually  see  them,  when  so  treated.  The  common  purple  candy- 
tuft, (Mr.  Charles  Rauch  informs  us,)  under  similar  management,  grows  £ixhb 
three  to  four  feet  high  in  the  gardens  about  Vienna.  Every  one  must  fasre 
observed  how  much  stronger  garden  annuals  self-sown  in  autumn  are,  than 
those  which  are  sown  in  the  spring ;  the  same  of  winter  and  spring  weeds, 
and  of  winter  and  spring  wheat, 

Franque,  Dr.  Die  Lehre  von  dem  Korperbau,  &c.  Theory  of  the  Stnicture 
<5f  the  Bodv,  of  the  Diseases,  and  of  the  General  Treatment  of  Domestic 
Animals.     Wiesbaden,  8vo.     I  thlr. 

Schuster,  J,  ^  M.  HaberUy  Professors  in  the  University  of  Hungary :  De 
Stipae  Noxa.  On  the  Accidents  to  which  Sheep  are  liable  from  the  Seecfe 
of  Stipa  or  Feathergrass.    Pesth,  12mo. 

This  is  a  very  curious  pamphlet.  It  appears  that  Stipa  pennata  and 
capitata  are  very  common  in  certain  pastures  in  Hungary,  near  the  viJ^ge 
of  Berczel ;  that  the  seeds  which  are  furnished  with  a  pappus,  are  carried 
about  with  the  wind,  and  falling  upon  different  objects,  stick  there,  as 
seeds  similarly  furnished  do,  by  means  of  the  sharp  pomt  of  the  seed ;  that 
they  fall  upon  the  backs  of  the  sheep,  and  by  the  nygrometrical  action  of 
the  pappus,  and  the  motion  of  the  sheep,  are  impelled  mechanically  (J^jxr  of 
Gard,  §  831.)  through  the  wool,  penetrate  the  skin,  pass  through  the  fle£ 
to  the  intestines,  and  they  have  even  been  found  in  the  liver.  The  morbal 
effects  of  this  process  is  the  disease  called  by  these  professors  stipae  noxa. 
It  commences  with  an  inflammation  of  the  skin,  then  follow  want  of  w^ 
petite,  fever,  want  of  sleep,  great  restlessness,  and  finally  death,  at  least 
where  the  seeds  of  the  stipa  have  penetrated  any  of  the  vital  origans. 

Holland  and  the  Netherlands. 

Sckuurman  Stekhoven^  If.,  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Leyden  :  Rniid- 
kundig  Kunstwoordenbock.    Dictionary  of  Botanical  Terms.    Leyden, 

8VO. 

Michel,  P.  Agrostolpgie  Belgique,  ou  Herbier  des  Gramin^,  des  Cyperac^es, 
et  des  Jono^,  qui  croissent  en  Belgique.  Brussels,  1st  and  2d  centuries. 
2  vol.  fo. 

Dried  Specimens  of  grasses  not  arranged  in  any  order  whatever. 

Russia  and  Polanb. 

Parlof,  M  Zemli^eltcheskai'a  Chimia.  Agricultural  Cliemistry,  includ- 
ing a  general  Treatise  on  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy.  Moscow,  sto. 

Ttome,  M.,  Lieutenant-General  of  Infantrv :  T^en^elnik  dlia  okhotnikof 
do  LochadeY.  Weekly  Magazine  for  the  Use  of  Amateurs  of  Horses. 
Moscow,  12  vol.  8vo.  95  pi.  90  roubles. 

This  work  may  be  described  as  a  complete  body  of  information  on  the 
subject  of  horses,  partly  original,  but  principally  translated  from  ^he  Ger- 
man of  Tenneker  of  Dresden. 
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Aprtucm^  M.,  a  Nobleman  posseflsing  one  of 'the  largest  houses  in  Moscow : 
Zemli^di^tcheskv  Journal,  Btc^  Genecal  Report  made  to  the  Society  of 
Agriculture  and  Kural  Economy  in  Moscow.    Moscow,  svo. 

From  this  pamphlet  we  learn  that  peasants  are  sent  from  the  remotest 
Darts  of  the  empire,  even  from  Kamtchatka,  iJb  Uie  agricultural  school  at 
Moscow ;  and  tli^e  they  are  said  to  make  so  much  progress,  that  much 
national  improvement  is  anticipated. 

Awm.    Avantages  r^ultant  de  I'lntroduction  de  la  Culture  vari^  des 
Terres.     Warsaw,  Svo. 

« 

The  author  cultivates  his  own  estate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Warsaw ; 
on  which  he  informs  us  he  has  introduced  an  improved  succession  of  crops 
in  the  British  manner.  He  is  the  author  of  an  Agricultural  Catechism  ui 
the  Polish  language.    (See  BibUotheka  PoUka^  n.  4.) 

America. 

Memotrs  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Published 
by  authority.    Albany,  3  vols.  8vo. 

The  New  York  Board  of  Agriculture  was  organised  in  1820;  the  first 
volume  of  its  transactions  was  published  in  1821,  and  the  third  and  last  in 
the  beginning  of  1826,  when  the  Society  became  extinct  in  consequence  of 
the  expiration  of  its  charter.  Besides  a  number  of  original  papers  written 
in  America,  these  volumes  contain  extracts  and  abridgments  irom  British 
works,  in  almost  every  department  of  agriculture  and  horticulture.  The 
selection  seems  to  have  been  made  with  great  judgment,  and  the  work  can- 
not fail  to  be  of  much  real  use  in  the  country  where  it  was  published.  As 
soon  as  we  can  find  room  we  shall  extract  several  notices  from  it,  especially 
on  the  subject  of  insects.  The  second  and  third  volumes  were  edited  by 
Jesse  Buel,  Esa.  F.  H.  S.,  a  distinguished  cultivator,  whom  we  hope  to 
reckon  among  uie  number  of  our  contributors. 

Art.  III.    Books  preparing  Jbr  Publication^  8fc. 

The  TrmupUnUei't  Guide  t  ott  &  Practical  Essay  on  the  Removal  of  Forest- 
Trees  and  Underwood  in  a  Full-grown  State;  being  an. attempt  to  jilace  the  Art 
on  fixed  principles,  and  to  apply  it  to  general  purposes,  useful  and  ornamental. 
Interspersed  with  Oboerrationft  on  Picturesque  and  Park  Scene^,  and  the 
Cultivation  of  Woods.  To  which  is  added,  a  Review  of  the  principal  Forest- 
Trees  cultivated  in  Britain,  and  some  account  of  their  uses,  properties,  and 
general  character.  By  Sir  HsyaT  SnwAaT,  BarL,  LL.D.  F.R.S.E.,  &c.. 
Edin.    8vo.    In  the  press. 

An  ItUrotkbCtkm  to  BaUmy  for  the  Use  of  Gardenein  and  Farmen,  in  which 
both  the  Linnean  and  Jussieuean  Classifications  will  be  explained,  and  each  Order 
df  both   Systenia  illustrated  with  an  engraving  of  a  dissected  flower,  Ac— 

A  Dratumg  Book  for  young  Gardener$  and  Farmers,  calculated  for  SelMnstruc- 
tion  in  drawing  Ground  Plans  and  Maps,  Architectural  Elevations,  Machinery, 
Landscapes,  Figures,  Flowsfs,  and  Insects,  including  preparatory  Lessons  in 
Perspective  and  Geometry.  .  ^.     .  -  .     * 

These  works  will  be  sold  at  such  prices,  as  will  bring  them  within  the  reach  of 
every  journeyman  gardener^ 

l)nHooker*8£xotkFhraf{Q<trd.Mag.47and60\\tiB9md^wm^ 
and  the  Botanical  Magasme  hitherto  conducted   by  Dr.  Sims,  continued  by 
Dr.  Hooker. 

.  Some  aecount  of  Horhu  Corienthamtij  Hortut  Croomensih  and  other  books  sent. 
us,  will  be  given  in  next  number. 
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PART   III. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Aet.  L    Foreign  Notices. 

PRANCE. 

PATENT  Jee  House  td  St.  Own,  near  Paris.    Thk  immwwft  repoiiigrr 
b  a  hunted  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  interior  is  said  to  be  eootrifcd 


trill  hold  imwardB  often  mfllioni  of  pounds.  It  has  hitherto  been  naipfified 
finom  the  Sme  and  the  canal  of  Sl  Denis,  biit  experimeata  bsrve  bea 
made  which  prore,  that  even  in  the  miidest  winters  the  ioe  estabB^aKst 
ofSt.OuenwiU  collect  enough  from  its  own  tenitory  (probably  bf  a- 
pofling  a  thin  sheet  of  water  in  an  isolaled  porous  basin,)  to  supply  avei^ 
great  consumption.  The  directors  of  this  establishment  faiaye  also  oooraied 
themselTes  with  plans  for  rendering  the  use  of  ice  more  ooimDomo8s» 
and  less  expensive  to  the  consumers.  Instead  of  the  latter  having  to  send 
for  the  ice,  it  will  be  sent  to  them,  in  vessels  calculated  to  prevent  all  km 
by  thawing*  They  oflTer  to  the  public,  1.  A  fountain,  whicn  will  preserre 
trfne,^  water,  or  other  Ii<raids  at  the  temperature  of  32^  Fahrenheit  ftoai 
mominff  till  evening,  8.  Portable  ice-vessels,  to  contain  from  one  hundred 
to  five  hundred  pounds  of  ice,  and  ^hich  wUl  preserve  it  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  days.  9.  Refrigerators,  for  cooling  the  chambers  of  sick  penoas, 
offices,  and  workshops.  —  The  glaci^res  portatives,  may  be  seen  or  nir> 
chased  at  Paris^  rue  NeuveAmt-Augustin,  No.  5.  iRetme  BncytL  jM, 
I8«6.  p.  864.) 

I^avgrites.  A  report  on  this  invention  has  been  made  to  the  Acadea^ 
of  Sciences  atP&ris,  which  is  favourable  to  their  utility.  A  society  of 
assurance  agahist  the  efiects  of  hail  is  abeady  formed  on  the  fidtfa  or  ^ 
tuecess  of  parag^es.    {Bm.  des  Sciences  Agricoles.  JuU.  1 826,  p.  6t.) 

Copperas.  This  metallic  salt  is  known  to  be  poisonous  to  {rfants ;  so 
nnich  so  diat  it  is  said  the  roots  of  weeds  may  be  killed  by  mowing  then 
with  a  scythe,  the  blade  of  which  has  been  sharpened  with  a  stone  pre- 
viously steeped  in  sulphate  of,  iron.  We  notice  this  as  a  spedmen  of 
absurdity  founded  in  feet.  (Sw  Bult.de  la  Soc.ifAgric.de  rJolnadL  Mm, 
1885,  p.  169.^  If  weeds  can  be  so  killed,  then  ground  may  be  manored  by 

^  ^  ^     *  'P*^®  ■*"'*  ^^  ^^^  ""^  ^^  "  *  dui^itill- 

7y  destroy  the  weevil  among  com.    Lay  fleeces  of  wool,  which  have  not 

been  scourec^  on  the  gnrin ;  the  oily  matter  attracts  the  insects  amoof  the 
wool  where  they  soon  die,  from  what  cause  is  not  exactly  known.  M.  RC. 
Fayrandcau  related  to  the  Philomathic  Society  of  Paris,  that  his  fiuher  had 
made  the  discovery  in  1811,  and  had  pracdued  it  on  a  huve  scale  sincec 
KJiuU.  des  Sciences  Agricoles,  JmH.  1826,  p.  84.) 

uAf^^^  ^?^/^^  ^w<?^k)ra/io«  of  Ihmesiic  Animals   has  been  proposed 
gr  M.  S^ac,  Editor  of  the  Balletin  des  Sdeaces  Agricoles.    (See  iAiOWMi 
Jor  Mw,  IB96,  p.  303.) 

tht!\fir^^^  -BiteAfif Aot«i/  under  the  patronage  of  the  Idna.  and 
the  administration  of  a  councU  of  ten  peno^  haabeen  fonned  for  Ac 
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pumose  of  improving  a  portioii  of  goTemment  taritoiy,  valued  at  a 
million  of  louis.   {ConsHMonudy  Avril  SB.  1826.)     Another  company  b 

Sroposed  to  be  formed  for  embanking  certain  lands  in  the  province  of 
tritany.    There  are  to  be  a  great  number  of  shares,  and  great  profits  are 
of  course  promised.    (J7tt&  des  Science*  Agricolety  Mm,  18S6.) 

Trianon  Nurseryy  near  Rouen,  (Encyd^  of  Gdrd.)  A  correspondent  has 
sent  us  the  foUowmg  information  respecting  this  establishment :  '^  Messrs. 
Calvert  and  Qo^  Englishmen,  who  have  undertaken  it,  profess  to  show  the 
foreign  cultivators  uiat,  with  care  and  attention,  plants  may  be  as  easily 
cultivated,  in  FVance-as  in  England,  which  the  French  sardeners  are  said 
to^  deny,  on  account  of  the  difierence  of  dimate.  In  order  to  effect 
this  purpose,  they  began  with  French  gardeners^  but  were  soon  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  Britons.  With  these  they  propogated  different  species  of 
heaths,  and  various  Cape,  Botany  Bby,  and  Chinese  plants^  with  perfect 
success.  The  French  gardeners  were  surprise  to  see  white  sana  used 
for  this  purpose^  tlunking.  that  the  whole  of  the  pot  was  £Ued  with  that 
material. 

**  The  chief  object  in  establishing  this  nurserv  was  to*  cultivate  phmts 
there  which  succeed  better  in  France  than  in  England,  such  as  rotes, 
oranges^  &c.,  and  then  bring  them  over  to  this  country  for  sale.  A  carso 
of  roses  is  in  conseouence  sent  over  every  year  from  Rouen,  and  parSy 
sold  wholesale  to  tne  nurserymen  and  partly  by  retail.  The  list  is  said 
to  contain  some  hundreds  of  names,  and  next  year  we  are  promued 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  varieties  of  China  roses;  between  seventy 
and  eighty  varieties  of  Noisettes,  and  seven  or  eight  varieties  of  Rosa 
odorata.''  (C.  June  26.) 

HOLLAND. 

Hay  and  Pasture  Grasses.  The  Agricultural  Society  of  Amsterdam  have 
offered  their  first  medal,  and  a  sum  in  ducats,  for  the  best  essay  on  the 
grasses  of  Holland,  to  be  given  in  by  December,  1SS«.  (BuL  Univ.) 

Enrichment  of  Doum  Lands,  In  1805  a  French  camp  was  established 
near  Ostend,  on  the  downs  bordering  the  sea.  Its  surface  for  a  foot  and 
a  half  deep  was  composed  of  shifting  sand,  which  rendered  the  situation 
scarcely  habitable.  In  a  short  time  this  camp  was  surrounded  by  forti- 
fications of  turf;  the  barracks  were  built  of  turf,  and  covered  with  thatch, 
and  each  house  had  a  seat  before  it,  and  a  garden  behind  containing  excellent 
kitchen  crops»  and  ornamented  with  pots  of  flowers  and  shell-work.  The 
soil  was  rendered  fertile  by  the  soldiers  bringing  sacks  of  earth  on  their 
backs,  from  half  a  league  to  a  league  distance.  Wells  were  du^  in  various 
places,  and  the  improvement  was  completed  by  .continual  watering.  (Rev, 
EncycL  Decern,  18S5.) 

GERMANY. 

Bavaria.  The  King  has  recently  founded  and  endowed  an  Institute  for 
extending  a  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  agriculture.  The  In- 
stitute is  divided'into  three  classes,  in  each  of  which  the  number  of  pupils, 
is  fixed,  and  the  instruction  public  and  gratuitous.  In  the  first  class^  a 
knowledge  of  agricultural  labour^  of  the  most  approved  methods  in  use, 
and  of  the  management  of  the  different  agricultural  implements,  &c,  is 
inculcated.  In  order  to  be  admitted  into  this  class,  the  pupils  must  have 
a  healthy  constitution,  adapted  to  agricultural  labour,  such  elementary 
knowledge  as  is  usually  acqiur^  at  country  schools,  and  be  at  least  sixteen 
years  of  a£^.  In'  the  second  class,  theory  and  practice  are  united ;  the 
labours   of  the   pupils   are  directed    by  experienced  professors,  and  a. 
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knowlec%e  of  botany^  zoology^  «iid  natand  pfailoficpKy,  in  ms  Car  as  thm 
gcienoes  are  connected  wHh  agricultove,  ingotoatgdL  The  third  dass  ■ 
inteiMied  to  foitii  agricoUunsta^  who  m$j  eventually  aid  in  extendi^  the 
bonadaries  of  the  fcienoe,  and  it  KflMted  to  thoae  who  baore  prenoadj 
attended  the  leoond  cUas. 

Charrmg  Wood.  M.  de  b  ChaheaiMoire  cban  wood  in  fixed  kihis  made 
of  taif  much  in  the  Hune  waythat  lime  is  barnt  in  this  cooncry.  Tbe 
advaati^es,  he  says,  aro  faring  of  tiow  and  kboor,  and  less  Jo«8  (yf  I 
{Sehks.  Ge$eH§eMt^  4rc.  1834«) 

FreurwUkm  mGram,  Mr«  Oall  proposes  to  place  large  bairels 
wise  on  one  anoUier,  and  connecting  their  bottoms  and  topa  by  tiibe%  which 
have  sliding  stoppers.  ^11  the  barrels  benig  filled  hot  die  asider  oo^ 
when  it  is  wished  tour  the  gnun,  the  sliders  are  drawn,  and  the  graio  drafis 
fiom  one  into  the  other,  &c.    {Ailg.  HandL  Zeitime^  1895.  Mw.} 

Srvtmmm,  or  Wild  MuiUtrd.  In  Fraaconia  this  plant  ta  exHaady 
troublesome  in  the  fields  of  barley,  in  whidi  it  rises  so  high  as  to  be  cat 
along  with  the  crop,  and  consequently  infest  the  sample  of  grain.  The 
way  the  farmers  take  to  lessen  the  evil,  is  to  steep  the  bvlcy,  b^R>re  sowog 
it,  in  the  drainiogs  of  a  dunghill  till  the  seeds  of  the  aiostard  genniaate. 
The  barley  is  then  taken  out  and  sown  along  with  the  sprouted  nMBtani ; 
the  latter  of  course  does  not  grow.    {Btd»  UnwJ) 

DENMilRK. 

Salt  at  Manute,  In  the  Nye  Landsekonomischer  Tldender  (New 
Agricultural  Journal)^  published  in  Copenhaeen,  an  account  is  given  oi  an 
experiment  to  try  the  effect  of  salt  in  the  culture  of  potatoes  and  cabbage, 
but  the  produce  in  cabbage  was  not  so  good  as  usual,  and  no  di9erence 
was  produced  on  the  crop  of  potatoes,  (ii.  Band,  I  St.) 

Roved  Farm.  Near  the  palace  of  Frederiksboig  the  king  has  a  fana, 
oallea  Faurholm,  which  has  oeen  laid  out  on  a  most  extensive  scale  by 
Mr.  Nielson.  **  I  saw  thirty-two  pair  of  horses  here,  harrowing  at  one 
time.  The  land  is  cultivated  in  the  EosHsb  manner,  and  Eilkii^^ton's 
system  of  draining  had  produced  wonderful  effects.  Ail  implements  of 
husbandry  used,  were  made  under  Mr.  Nielsen's  directions,  on  Eiviish 

Erinciples.  Hedging  was  likewise  carried  on  to  some  extent.  Mr.  Nidsoa 
as,  however,  reasons  of  a  local  nature  for  not  extending  fencing  gencmlly. 
Hence  the  king's  farm,  in  many  places,  resembles  a  tract  of  land  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, which,  from  its  bleak  and  bald  appearance,  made  me  think 
I  was  not  in  England.  On  this  farm  Mr.  Nielson  has  reared  a  most 
beautiful  breed  of  cattle,  from  a  !^ealand  bull  and  a  Jutland  cow.  When 
I  first  saw  them,  they  ^ve  me  as  much  pleasure  as  a  remarkable  breed 
of  cattle  gave  Mr.  Gilpm.  His  description  may  answer  to  both,  beiag 
elegantly  and  neatly  formed,  rather  small^  and  generallv  red.  Their  hams 
are  short,  their  coats  fine,  and  their  heads  small.  The  Danish  breed  are 
excellent  milkers,  and  yield  fine  beef.  I  was  particularly  pleased  to  see 
some  fine  {^loughs,  constructed  on  English  models,  which  were  to  be  osed 
at  a  ploughing  match  on  the  king's  &m,  the  first,  I  believe^  that  had 
yet  taken  place  in  Zealand."    {FeldborgU  Denmark.) 

SWEDEN. 

Professor  Agardh,  who  has  kindlv  undertaken  to  send  us  the  hortacultural 
news  of  his  country,  informs  us  that  the  greatest  improyements  at  present 
making  in  Sweden  are  by  the  Count  Bonde,  on  his  estate  of  Saistalis- 
tow,  .near  Stockholm,  some  particulars  respecting  which  he  promiaes  us 
in  a  month  or  two.   (August  23.) 
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RUSSIA  AND  POLAND. 

Potatk  of  Russia,  This  alkali  is  obtained  from  eveiy  species  of  wood 
indiHcriminately,  but  chiefly  from  the  roots  of  the  Scotch  fir,  when  the 
trunk  has  been  cut  down  for  timber.  The  ashes,  when  lixiviated,  are  col- 
lected and  packed  in  casks,  which  before  they  are  exported  undergo  an 
examination  in  presence  of  the  foreign  roerchaDt  who  purchases  them. 
(Edin,  PhUos,  Joum,  No.  23.) 

HorticuUure  at  Si,  Petersburgh.  The  following  memoranda  have  been 
sent  us  by  an  eminent  English  gwdener  there : — 

Peaches  erown  to  ripen  in  Aufust  and  September,  are  not  so  good  fla- 
voured as  tnose  ripened  in  Ma^r,  June,  and  July;  as  frequentl;^  in  August 
and  September  we  have  cold  n^ts ;  and  it  is  Observed,  that  if  the  ther- 
mometer remains  below  6^  of  heat  (say  45°  Fah.)  for  any  time,  the  peaches 
and  apricots  become  insipid,  and  without  flavour.  Apple  trees  about  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh  generally  remain  onprotected  in  the  open  air,  but  sometimes  in  very 
severe  winters  they  are  injured  by  extreme  frosts.  Plums  rarely  r^n 
unassisted  with  glass,  the  season  being  too  short.  Cherries  of  the  best 
sorts  are  all  protected  by  beimr  plants  in  lai]ge  sheds,  and  covered  iinth 
shutters  during  the  winter.  Sarly  in  the  spring  these  are  removed,  and 
entirely  exposed  to  the  open  air,  in  which  manner  they  ripen  to  perfiection. 
Apricots  force  equally  weU  as  peaches:  there  is  a  house  in  the  Taurida 
garden  containing  nine  trees  planted  in  the  ground,  which  frequently  pro- 
duce 5000  fruits,    (r.  A,) 

Burning  ^Steppes  in  Siberia.  After  the  thawing  of  the  snow,  the  dried 
iierbege  on  the  surface  is  set  fire  to,  in  order  that  it  may  not  injure  the 
crowth  of  the  new  vegetation,  which  springs  up  from  self-sown  seeds ; 
for  there. are  few  perennial  plants  in  that  country.  The  flames  extend 
in  all  directions,  and  travel  over  extensive  tracts  of  country,  and  the 
appearance  at  a  distance  is  like  an  immense  ocean  of  flame.  (AnnaU  Uni- 
versaii,  S^c.  Augtut,  1825.) 

Sandomir  W/ieai,  comvMrdv  called  Polish  Wheat,  This  variety  is  culti- 
vated -  in  Moravia,  by  M.  dfe  Harkenfeld,  administrator  of  the  domains 
of  that  state,  who  describes  it  as  growinff  upon  an  inferior  soil,  requiring 
less  seed  per  acre,  admitting  of  being  later  sown,  more  productive,  and 
bearing  a  higher  price  than  the  common  wheat.  Sandomir  is  the  name 
of  a  Polish  province.  {Bui.  Univ.) 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

7%e  Timber  of  the  Scotch  Pine  is  said  to  be  much  improved  in  quality 
by  being  cut  down  in  May  when  it  has  begun  to  grow,  and  then  immersed 
in  water.  This  is  the  practice  in  Yinginia,  and  other  parts  of  America,  with 
all  the  [)ine  tribe,  and  it  is  said  bv  the  inhabitants  to  retain  ^e  turpentine 
and  resin  more  effectually  than  oy  cutting  in  winter,  or  cutting  at  any 
season  without  steeping  in  water.  Of  course  the  durability  of  the  timber 
will  materially  depend  on  the  quantity  of  these  principles  which  are  fixed 
in  it.  Deciduous  trees  the  Amencans  always  cut  down  in  mid-winter.  (J.  B.) 

T%e  tender  Tops  and  Leaves  tf  the  Potato,  boiled  and  dressed  as  spinage, 
or  boiled  with  salt  meat,  are  very  palatable,  while  the  plants  are  not  much 
injured  by  being  deprived  of  them.  {Canadian  Paper.) 

Feeding  Sume  in  Mexico.  Fine  breeds  of  p^  are  kept  for  their /at, 
which  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  butter  in  Spanish  cookery :  the  ofSsl  fat 
is  manu&ctured  into  soap,  and  the  blood  into  a  kind  of  black  pudding,  and 
sold  to  the  poor.  The  swine  are  fed  with  miuze,  **  slightly  moisten^  and 
scattered  at  stated  hours  on  the  ground,  which,  in  the  yard  as  well  as  the 
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place  where  they  tleep,  k  keot  perfectly  diy  and  dean,  lliey  «re  wAtKoMi 
qr  Indians  with  erery  posaole  care, — thm  is  a  cold  bath  on  the  pr»> 
mises,  which  they  are  obliged  frequently  to  use,  as  decnliness  ia  coiuidered 
essential  to  their  acquiring  that  enormous  load  of  fat  fitmi  whidi  the 
principal  profit  is  deriveiL  Thdr  ease  and  comfort  seem  also  in  eveqp 
respect  to  be  studiously  attended  to;  and  the  occupation  of  two  Imfiaa 
lads  will  cause  a  smile  on  the  countenances  of  my  musical  readers,  wbea 
they  are  informed'  that  they  are  employed,  from  morning  dli  night,  in 
settling  any  disputes  or  little  bickenngs  that  may  arise  amonc  the  n& 
dtber  in  respect  to  rank  or  condition,  and  in  singing  them  to  sleep.  Tbe 
boys  are  chosen  for  the  strength  of  thdr  lungs,  and  their  taste  aiidjw^ 
ottnt  in  delisting  the  ears  and  lulling  the  senses  of  the  swine ;  they  ancoeed 
eadi  other  m  chanting  during  the  whole  day,  to  the  apparent  gratificatioa 
of  their  brute  audience."    (BuUod^t  Mexico^  y<d.  L  p.  S51.) 

Ckmampoi^  improperly  caUedJloeUip^  Garden*^  The  description  of  these 
by  Humboldt  falls  greatly  short  in  sineularity,  to  that  previously  given 
by  the  Abb^  Clavieero ;  and  that  of  Mr.  Bullock  fidls  equally  short  of 
the  former:  so  that  what  was  considered  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world  thirty  years  ago^  when  it  has  undergone  the  test  of  dose  examin- 
ation, comes  at  last  to  be  little  more  than  an  ordinary  appearance ;  and 
a  chmampa  in  the  Mexican  lake,  difiers  only  from  a  small  osier  holt  m  the 
Thames,  m  being  planted  with  cabbages  and  potatoes  instead  of  willows. 
''Th^  are  artificial  islands,  about  fifty  or  sixty  yards  long,  and  not  more 
than  tour  or  five  wide,  separated  by  ditches  of  three  or  four  yank  ia 
width,  and  are  made  by  taking  the  soil  fiom  the  intervening  ditdi,  and 
throwing  it  on  tbe  chinampa,  by  which  means  the  ground  is  raised  genea- 
ally  about  a  yard,  and  thus  forms  a  small  fertile  gjarden^  covered  with 
culinary  vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers.  Mexico  rccdves  aik  ample  supply 
from  these  sourceH.*'  {BtUhck*t  Mexico,  p.  176.) 

CHINA. 

•  CSimeie  Work  on  AgricuUure  and  Gurdemngt  entitied  Tchoung-kta-pao. 
This  work,  in  four  volumes,  begins,  like  that  otHesiod,  with  the  elements  of 
morality,  and  then  proceeds  to  treat  of  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  known  of 
the  country,  asricultur^  ^dening,  laws,  and  medicine.  This  wor4  fisrmed 
part  of  the  Chinese  writmgs  on  agriculture  which  were  exduded  from  the 
seneral  proscription  of  books  in  we  third  century  after  the  Christian  era. 
The  Chinese  have  a  fine  poem  on  gardening  published  in  1086.  The  author 
is  one  of  the  first  Chinese  writers,  and  tne  greatest  minister  that  it  has 
produced.  His  garden,  which  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  style  of  ChxoeK 
gardening  as  an  art  of  taste,  contains  only  20  acres  of  land.  An  apartment 
containing  5000  volumes  is  placed  by  the  author  at  the  head  of  its 
usefiil  beauties.  On  the  south  is  seen,  in  the  midst  of  the  waters^  caa- 
cades,' galleries  with  double  terraces,  hedges  of  rose  and  pomegraoate 
trees;  on  the  west  a  solitary  portico,  evemeen  trees,  cottages,  meadows, 
sheets  of  water,  surrounded  with  turf,  and  a  labyrinth  of  rocks;  on  the 
north,  cottages  placed  as  if  by  chance  on  little  hills,  groves  of  bam- 
boos with  gravel  walks;  on  the  west  a  small  pldn,  a  wood  of  cedars, 
odoriferous  plants,  medicinal  plants,  shnibs,  citron  trees,  orange  txee^  a 
walk  of  willows,  a  grotto,  a  warren,  islands  covered  with  aviaries,  bridges 
of  wood  and  stone,  a  pond,  some  old  firs,  and  an  extensive  view  over  Ui^ 
river  Riang.  Such  was  the  delightful  spot  where  the  author  of  the  poem 
amused  himsdf  with  hunting,  fishing,  and  botany.  At  tiiat  time  we  had 
no  garden  in  Europe  to  be  compared  to  it,  nor  any  man  who  could  describe 
it  in  good  poetry.    Madame  Dubocage  translated  a  Chinese  idyll  into 
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vene»  entitled  *  The  Labourer,**  and  which  has  the  mne  date  at  this  poeQi 
on  gardenine.  The  imposing  ceremony  of  the  commencement  of  the 
labours  by  the  emperor  Limself  in  the  beginning  of  spring  is  still  more 
ancient  in  China.  It  was  established  150  years  before  the  Chrisdaa  era. 
The^  soldiers  in  China  plough,  sow,  and  reap.  In  the  tribunals  of  the 
empire  there  is  a  president,  superintendent  and  director^neral  of  agri« 
culture.    {Ohoier  de  Serres,  Historical  Intiid.  to  the  edit,  of  1804.) 
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ENGLAND. 

Ross  HmiicuUvral  Society.     Hie  ninth  exhibition  of  this  distinguished  and 
increwing  institution,  took  place  on  the  26th  of  July.     This  being  the  lost  show 
this  year  for  flowers,  m  full  roeedng  was  expected,  and  it  was  realised  in  tfaa 
attendance  of  upwards  of  250  subscribers  and  their  friends.     The  room  on  the 
opening  was  not  so  much  crowded,  in  consequence  of  the  beat  experienced  at  the 
previous  meeting ;  a  succession,  however,  of  subscribers  kept  entering  tail  m  lata 
hour,  and  the  interest  never  flagged,  and  the  removal  of  the  plants  was  jraatponed 
an  hour  at  the  request  of  the  company.     The  coUecdon  at  the  door  from  the 
public  much  exceeded  any  previous  meeting ;  alto  the  aale  proceeds,  (except 
the  Autumn  first  diow,)  and  upon  the  whole  dais  was  the  most  numerously,  and 
beat  attended  meeting,   since  the  society  was  estaUished.     The  ground  stand 
was  probably  never  bStter  filled  with  choice  and  splendid  varieties  of  hot-house^ 
green-house,  and  hardy  plants,  and  the  mass  of  foliage  and  flowers  was  siugularly 
unique  and  beautiiill.     Several  very  large  well«bioomed  specimens  of  the  double 
and  single  oleander,  blue,  and  white  campanula,  towering  above  their  compeer^ 
with  the  purple,  blue,  red,  and  white  hydnngea,  contributed  much  to  the  group, 
and  were  universally  admired.     The  stage  of  carnations,  piccotees^  and  dahlias^ 
contained  about  dOO flowers,  and  were,  for  the  season,  very  fine;. and  those 
selected  by  the  censors  on  the  prise-stand,  were  fully  equal  to  those  bloomed  in 
a  fiivouxable  season.     Mr.  Miller,  of  Bristol,  exhibited  his  new  seedling,  double 
dahlia,  which  for  sise,  colour,  and  form,  surpasses  any  yet  grown,  and  is  richhr 
entitled  to  the  distinguished  name  he  has  given  it  of  George  the  Fourth.     Hin 
splendid  specimen  must  be  in  great  request  next  season,  by  the  admiren  of  this 
beautiful  Autumnal  flower.     The  stage  for  balsams  and  cockscombs,  exhibited 
for  prizes,  produced  very  fine  specimens.    The  firuit-table  was  laden  with  inwards 
of  five  docen  "plates  of  specimens;  the  gooseberries  were  very  fine^  biit  not  equal to- 
those  exhibited  last  year,  as  proved  by  the  scales,  for  some  then  weighed  neariy 
80  dwts.,  and  none  now  exceed  17  dwts.,  which  was  attributed  to  t£  continued 
drought.    (Gloucester  Jovmalf  jiue;uti  5») 

Her^ord  Horticultural  Society.  On  July  91st,  the  third  exhibition  of  this 
society  took  place  in  the  great  room  of  the  SUre  Hall.  The  display  of  flowers 
equalled  the  former  ones,  and  the  show  of  fruit  was  excellent.  There  were 
several  plates  of  gooseberries,  all  of  the  finest  sorts ;  also  peaches,  nectarines,  &c. 
&C. ;  but  owing  to  the  unpropitious  season,  not  a  single  vegetable  was  sent  for 
exfailntion.    (Gloucester  Jowmal,  July  29.) 

YofMart  HorticuUural  Society.  The  summer  meeting  &£  this  society  was  held 
at  the  Star  and  Garter  Inn,  Kirkstall,  on  July  19th,  Norrison  Scatchard,  Esq.  of 
Morley,  in  the  chair.  After  a  few  introductoiy  remarks  relative  to  the  meenng, 
he  observed,  that  owing  to  the  late  excesrive  drought,  the  show  of  flow«srs  waa 
very  snuJl,  but  that  the  show  of  fhiit  was  very  fine^  The  prises  awarded  were 
very  numerous.  During  the  meeting  a  fine  spedmen  of  the  ¥ucca  Glorioaa,  or 
Adam's  needle,  the  stem  of  which  was  said  to  be  upwards  of  10  feet  high,  and 
having  upwards  of  600  flowers  upon  it,  was  exhibited  by  the  gardener  of 
Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York.  A  fine  specimen  of  the  tulip  tree,  fifom  the  garden 
of  T.  B.  Pease,  Esq.  was  exhibited  by  Joseph  Meor.  A  fine  plate  of  last  year's 
apples,  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  was  exhibited  by  the  chairman,  who 
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explained,  at  lome  len^,  the  meibod  of  pre98r¥iii^  tbem.     {Leeds 

Jvljf  22.)     At  the  Meeting  of  Sept.  6thy  above  twenty  priies  were  giveti  away  to 

gentlemen*8  gardeners,  and  nearly  aa  many  to  market  gardeners  and  nurscTyiiKB. 

The  Hampihire  HorticuUural  Society  met  at  Southampton  on  the  4th  €)f  August. 
The  display  of  fruits,  particularly  melons,  grapes,  apricots,  and  figs,  was  irery  fin^ 
Ciq>tain  Rainier  presided.    {SoUdmry  Journal,  August  18.) 

The  CaniMdge  Horiicullural  Society  have  held  sevenl  meetiiigs  in  the 
of  the  season,  and  awarded  various  prises  for  fruits  and  flowers. 

The  Lancaster  Pittk  and  Ranunculus  Show  was  held  June  S3d.  Twenty 
were  awarded  for  pinks,  18  forranuuculuses,  7  for  fruits,  5  for  roses,  S  for 
house  plants,  and  4  for  geraniums.  Tlie  first  prize  for  pinks  was  taken  bj  Mr. 
Hargreaves,  for  Mary  Anne;  the- second  by  Min  Dalton,  for  CatOL  Grapes, 
melons,  and  strawberries  obtained  prises ;  the  best  pine -apple  was  shewn  by  Mis 
Towers,  and  the  first  prise  for  geraniums  taken  by  Mrs.  Machreth.  (Cbass.  A^ 
Mr,  Saul.) 

'  The  Lancaster  CarrtatioH  and  Frmii  Shaw  W9S  held  July  aoth.  Thirty 
prises  were  awarded  for  camationa,  IS  lor  piocoteas^  2  for  seedlings  S  fir 
green-house  plants^  2  for  hardy  plants,  and  7  fcnr  fruit. 

The  Manchester  Carnation  Aew,  was  held  July  19th.  Forty  piises  wck 
awarded  for  camations,  16  for  piccotees,  6  for  stove  plants,  6  fear  green-lKHMe 
plants,  7  for  hardy  plants,  8  for  dahlias,  and  37  for  fruits. 

Preston  Pink  and  Ranunculus  Show,  June  21  st  1826.  fUghteen  prises  woe 
awarded  for  pinks,  15  for  ranunculuses, .  4  for  roaes,  4  fiir  gieeB-^iouse  planCi^ 
$  for  hardy  plants,  and  1 2  for  fruit.  Among  the  hardy  plants^  were  •  Coreopw 
tinctoria,  and  Cytisus  nigricans.    (M,  S.) 

The  Preston  Carnation  and  Fruit  Show  was  hdd  on  July  19.  Twenty  seven 
prises  were  awarded  for  carnations,  12  for  piecotees»  8  for  green-house  plants, 
7  fot  liardy  plants,  and  13  for  fruit. 

The  York  Carnation  Show  was  held  July  18th.  Twenty^ve  i»aes  wen 
awarded  for  camations. 

^"  Windsor  Carnation  Show,  Jufy  21.  Mr.  Gould,  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Wind^ 
spr,  carried  off  the  first  prise ;  and  Mr.  Wilmer,  Nurseryman,  Sudbury ;  Mr. 
Humber,  of  Gemurd*s  Cross;  Mr.  Kelner,  of  Windsor;  and  Mr.  Wcedon, 
gardener,  Hillingdon ;  took  the  remaining  4  priass.  llie  judges  were  Mr. 
Lovegrove,  and  Mr.  Hansom,  florists  of  Windsor.  {Communioated  t^  J.  P, 
Bumard,  Esq.) 

The  Uxbridge  Carnation  Sffiow  was  held  July  12.  Hie  first  prise  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Gould,  the  second  by  Mr.  Bagley,  the  third  by  Mr.  Kelner,  the  fooilh 
by  Mr.  Wilmer,  and  the  fifth  by  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Hogg,  Florist,  Paddingtont  has  perhaps  the  most  complete  collection  of  car- 
nations ai^  piccotees  in  the  world.  He  has  printed  a  catalogue  of  them  on  a 
single  sheet,  which  may  be  sent  by  post,  in  which  they  are  arranged  aa  British, 
French,  and  German  sorts.     Svoe  of  the  latter,  eqiCNsially  the  piccotees^  are  of  ] 

great  rarity  and  beauty.  1 

jlt  the  annual  Melon  Feast  held  lately  at  Southampton,  the  gardener  of  Lord  ( 

Rodney  obtained  the  first  prise ;  making  the  one  hundred  and  fbvty-third,  whid^ 
during  twenty-siz  years*  service  the  same  individual  has  gained,  awM^^»««»f*g  ia 
all  to  150^ 

Gooseberry  Siows*  Our  obliging  correspondent,  Mr.  Saul  of  LnncaBter, 
informs  us  that  this  year  has  been  a  very  unfiivourable  one  for  gooacbeiiiefc 
Mr.  Broaderton  of  Cheshire,  informed  him,  that  his  heaviest  berry  this  yenr 
weighed  only  22  dwts. ;  whereas,  last  year,  he  had  one  that  weighed  31  dwts.  ^ 
the  greatest  weight  he  has  heard  of  this  season  is  23  dwts. 

Brighton  Atkeneeum  and  Oriental  Garden,  The  Conmiittee  feel  it  in^imfMint 
on  them  to  state  to  the  Shareholders  of  this  Institution,  the  progress  wbich  they 
are  now  making  in  its  establishment.  The  Forcing-bouse,  which  has  been  fiar 
some  time  erecting,  is  now  completed ;  and  many  valuable  plants  have  been 
removed  into  it.  The  grounds  have  been  formed  into  a  garden,  which  is  ao 
planned  as  to  fit  it  for  the  erection  of  the  Glass  Conservatory,  whenever  the  Cons- 
mittee  have  the  means  of  carrying  that  dearable  and  splendid  object  Into  effect. 
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llw  bailding  of  tbe  AtheimHa  is  cmnmenced,  lod  from  the  prograi  which  it  k 
nuking,  Ibere  ji  no  doubt  it  will  be  completed  duriDg  tbe  HUDiner.  Tbe  Cam- 
mittee  will  snticipile  no  obaemtioD*  on  Ibis  building,  conRdent,  that  when 
finished,  its  beauty  uul  conieiiieDCe  will  be  duly  appreciated  bj  all  who  we  it. 
A  Libnrjr  ii  now  rortninguponan  eitensi re  scale  :  many  of  the  Stuvdiolders  and 
Subscribe n  baring  promised  to  contribute  tbe  loan  of  J>ooks,  for  tbe  accommodation 
oF  tbe  Institution,  thereby  forming  a  ceolral  point  for  valuable  works,  to  which 
all  rosy  i»te  access,  and  without  the  necesaity  of  the  InstitDtion,  in  the  first 
uutance,  incurring  any  expense.     (Genera/  FTtiaid  SI.  JiAn,  Chairmm.) 

Tvigi  Bedi.  Mr.  Saul  «enda  us  ■  aectioD  C^.  91.)  of  *  tulip  bnl,  which  hai 
just  been  put  into  his  bands  by 
an  eitensiTe  tulip  growiT  in 
Lancashire,  and  which  he  thinlia 
it  may  be  useful  to  publish  at 
Ibis  time,  ai  tulips  are  generally 
planted  in  November.  The 
bed  coniifts  of  five  Mratunu; 
IImi  bottom  one  (a),  is  composed 
of  a  mixture  of  manure  and 
One  loam  ;  the  second  (£),  of 
two  lifUu  fine  toaro,  one  6fth 
«md,  and  two  filths  manure; 
tbe  third  (c],  of  three  fifUn  fine 
loam,  one  fifUi  sand,  and  one 
flfth  very  rotten  manure;  the 
fourth  (d),  of  Bne  loam,  with 
one  fiJUi  of  sand;  and  the 
iiitfa,  or  top  stratum  (e),  of  6ne 
sandy  loam,  not  too  light.  In 
this  last  stratum  tbi  bulbs  are  - 
planted  in  a  nucleus  of  pure 
sand.  Tbe  bed  may  be  of  any 
length,  but  four  feet  six  incbn 
is  the  most  convenient  width, 
as  it  admits  of  eight  tulips  in 
each  row  acroaa  the  bed ;  the 

advantage  of  this  number  is,  that  siileen  tulips  ma;  be  lupported  by  four 
rods,  eadi  rod  being  placed  in  ibo  centre  of  four  tulip*,  and  a  piece  of  lewlen 
wire  tum«d  round  the  rod,  and  reaching  to  each  of  the  stems,  Ac.  {  Bg.  92.)   llie 


inches  deep.      [LancaHa;  Au-          \  yoT  An/  \m( 

^J^'^  .         ^    V,-.,.      >  o    b  d\)  d\ 

Tueca  glorvua.     Few  Bntlsb        / 

Summers    have   witnessed     wS  rii-i  r\     n  r^     n 

many  of  this  fine  plant  in  bloom       7  H/^  Ac/  \J^ 

aa  diat  which  has- just  passed.        •>  V^V  ,/V  -/V 

TV  highest  we  havi  beard  of  in        )  O      O  C/     b  C5     b 
England,  is  that  of  Mn.  Mar-      / 

than,    near  Manchester.      One       '^  O       □  Q      P  Q      P 

to  the  nunery  of  Mr.  Viner,  at          <  W               W  W 

Windsor,   is  thus  described  by            JoO  OO  OO 
Mr.  Thomas  Ingram,  gardener       y 

to    the    Princess    Augusta,    "700  QP  QP 

Frogmore,  whose  letter  was  ac-         S  ^<                ><>C  )o^ 

COT.p»niedbyasketch(J!g.  93).          (  (f\  ff\  ff\, 

"  It  has  been   planted   in   tbe        7  ' 
nursery  twelve  yean,  and  was,         ^ 

ptabobly,  two  years  old  when  planted.  It  flowered  for  the  first  time  this  se 
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Hi*  Milk,  VBCfa  of  irUch  Is  (JgfatMa  indiei  or  upward  in  length ;  widi  Lilaiu 
Iwent]!  and  Ihirtj  flowers  on  each  panicle.  The  flomn  are  bell-ih^ied,  wtiii^ 
whh  puTpliih  Etripci  on  eadi  petal;  the;  hang  downwards,  have  a  liufe  odour, 
butut  Tery  plraunt,  and  reniainln  bloom  about  three  weak*."  Mn.  HanhiU'' 
Yucca  flowered  in  her  grcen-houK,  Augiut  4.  Tlie  plant  ii  about  fburtECQ  ftvt 
high  ;  it  ii  twenty  jein  old,  and  haa  flowered  three  timea.  The  flowaa,  «tad> 
on'  each  tucceauTe  blooming  are  largtr  than  at  the  former,  are  bcli'^ahaped,  <n  a 
■talk  about  three  and  a  half  net  high,  aud  project  from  it  in  a  conical  fbnn.  {Sx 
p.  4A80 

Mveirevteria  panictiiataf  like  nunj  other  BKOtics  baa  bloomed  remaikabtj  ttnxig 
thia  year,  in  cooaequence  of  the  wood  hanng  been  so  well  ripened  laM  J^- 
We  have  Mldom  two  nich  drj  warm  auininer*  in  nicceaaion.  Specimeni  of  da 
flowera  of  a  tree  at  Ham  Houae,  E>a»,  wen  aent  us,  and  a  deacription  of  (be 
tree  bj  Hr.  James  Loudon,  gardener  then.  It  it  between  tbaitj  and  fbi^  AM 
high,  with  a  trunk  nearl;  one  fbot  in  diameter,  and  twelre  teet  from  the  gmind  » 
when  Ihe  Hrtt  branches  protnide.  The  branches  fonn  a  conical  head,  Ihir^  feet 
wide  at  die  base ;  wluch,  on  the  Bib  of  August,  was  completely  corend  widi 
bright  yellow  bloasoms,  to  the  admiiatiof)  of  eiery  body  who  saw  it. 

fbm  is  a  Omttantumjile  JVW  Trtt,  (Corylus  Columa),  at  Ham  Honae,  ftaty 
feet  high,  the  trunk  about  three  feet  and  a  half  in  circumference,  and  dear  of 
braDchea  to  the  height  of  fourteen  feet ;  the  bnncbet  romi  a  flattened  oane>  alMt 
6tty  feet  wid«  at  the  base,  and  bearily  laden  with  nuia. 
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Ointpaa  Oneloria,  {Fig^  84,)  —  "  8iT,—  I 
■end  jDu  ui  account  of  liw  Coifpw*  ipltB- 
deus,  of  gvdenerH,  (lAe  C.  tinctarin  of  JVutta()> 
which  I  think  tY^rj  one  ought  to  know,  And 
which  GanDot  be  better  drculMed  than  by  your 
tuefiil  and  entertaiiiiiie  Maganite.  When  fint 
I  proeufed  the  ued  of  it,  1  was  ti^  thai  it  wu 
atenderaunuaj;  bu»  I  find,  by  eiperimeala  made 
by  an  amateur,  aitd  a  gardener  of  Sunei,  that 
it  will  Nu>d  tbe  wintar  *ery  welL  Each  planted 
■ODW  young  plains  in  pota,  whidi  tbey  kept  out 
aU  tbe  wiolB,  aa  &r  ai  January,  iriken  tbe  fbr- 
mer,  during  the  aeveie  weather  at  that  time, 
placed  hie  under  •belter :  afterward*  be  kcfit 
tbem  out,  without  their  receiting  any  injury; 
tbe  latter  ne<rer  gave  hii  plants  any  dielter  at 
■]1,  and  itill  tbey  received  no  injury.  Titi 
leodi  were  pUoled  aa  bodd  aa  any  rijiened,  and 
up,  pricked  out  singly.      Fertupi 
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Tbis  splendid  annual  b  so  liardy,  that  seeds,  self-sown  last  autumn,  in  several 
garden*  near  London,  have  stood  the  winter,  and  have  been  in  flower  rince  May 
last.  It  is  one  of  tbe  moat  valuable  additions  to  our  liardy  annuals  which  have 
been  nude  for  some  years.^  A  new  and  equally  splendid  species  is  now  in  Uoom 
in  tbe  nursery  of  Messrs.  Alleu  and  Roger,  King's  Road,  which  will,  very  pro- 
bably, be  as  hardy  as  tbe  other.  It  has  the  leaves  of  C.  tinctoria,  and  die  flowera 
of  C.  lanceolala,    {Cond.) 

Mdianthia  Migor,  W,  B.  writes,  that  he  flowers  ilus  plant  freely,  by  divest- 
ing it  of  suckers,  and  training  it  to  a  single  stem ;  it  send*  oqt  shoots  at  tbe  top, 
which  terminate  in  large,  white,  honey-smelling  flowers.  (StitimgiluTe,  June.) 

Saeet-icented  Cydamm.  Planla  of  this  variety,  of  C.  Europeum,  have  been 
received  by  Messrs.  Rollison,  of  Tooting,  from  Mr.  Seidel,  of  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den of  Dresden,  who  procured  them  from  Hungary.  .  They  were  beautifully  in 
flower  during  August  and  pan  of  Septeonber.  A  very  fine  new  baath,  some- 
thing in  tbe  way  of  aristata,  has  also  bloomed,  for  the  first  time,  in  this  nuraery.  _ 

Pfaioe't  Gublm  Nectarine,  Spedmens  of  this  thiit  were  sent  us  by  Messn. 
Lucombe,  I^Dce,  and  Co.,  Nurserymen,  Exeter,  for  our  opinion  as  to  its  merits. 
It  is  one  of  tbe  finest  coloured  aectarines  we  ever  saw,  and  well  merits  tbe  appel. 
lation  of  golden ;  it  is  more  llian  usually  targe,  and  equal  in  Savour  to  any  of 
SiG  old  vaiieties.  Were  it  not  that  we  are  inclined  to  distrust  first  impreHJons  in 
laadng  new  fruits,  we  should  say  that  it  was  remarkably  high- flavoured.  Jt  was 
nthered  on  the  Sd  of  September,  and  received  by  us  on  the  £th  Instant.  Messrs. 
L.  P.  and  Co.  say,  ■•  to  possess  ther  full  flavour,  the  fruit  should  remain  on  the 
tree  until  shriveled ;  consequently,  the  spedmrns  now  sent,  are,  for  tbe  sake  of 
euriage,  rather  prematurely  gathered.  The  tree  which  produced  the  fruit  now 
sent  has  never  been  budded  upon  anj  stock,  but  is  merely  the  original  seedling 
plant ;  aitd  has  produced  this  season  about  ten  doien  of  fine  nectarines.  It  was 
raised  by  our  partner,  Mr.  I^ce,  and  we  have  called  it  FSnce's  Oolden  Nec- 
tarine." {EtettT,  Seplemier  2.) 

Jl  Aicunsin' is  now  growing  in  tbe  garden  of  the  Rev.  B.  Bluett,  of  H^-gcaas^ 
near  Taunton,  which  meaaures  thrttfiet  six  mchet  long/  (^Taunl.  Cbur.,  Jidf.) 

Wliite  Providaice  Pints  cut  in  tbe  [unery  of  John  Edwards,  Esq.,  at  Rluoia, 
Vale  of  Neath,  Glamorganshire.  S^.  ^^h,  one  11  Ihe.  1.?  os. )  drcumference 
81  inches,  height  10§  inches,  4  gill  suckers.  Sipl.  lOtk,  one  14  lbs.  13  oa. ;  dr- 
cumterence  SC  iticlies,  height  IE  inches,  4  gill  suckers.  Tbe  gardener  at  Rheola 
uMr.  Bobert  Dixon.     (Cam.  bg  J.  H.  L.  £sf.) 

BatnbuTgh  Vine.  There  is  now  groiring  in  the.  peach- house  of  S.  T.  South- 
well, &q.,  Wroxham  Hall,  Norfolk,  n  young  vine,  of  llic.  block  Hamburgh,  of 
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two  yean*  training.     It  occupies  wven  raftcn  in  tiie  iHMue^  and  baM 
tlie  extraordinaiy  weight  of  eighty -pouiuis  of  grapes.     This  is  the  first 
its  produdng  fruit.    It  was  rawed  and  trained  by  X  Bridges,  tiie  gardener 
(Oounly  Chronicle.) 

FruUs  inJestad  with  Worms,  4^c,  In  conaeqnencp  of  the  cKtrame  dwwigbt  of  ^ 
tummer,  ttie  autumnal  fruits  ara  found  this  season  to  be  much  iaferted  with 
worms  and  maggots.  This  is  pecvliarly  observabfe  in  pears.  Under  these  dr* 
cumstanoesy  we  conceiTe  it  our  duty  to  warn  our  readers*  and  particalarly  soch 
as  hsYe  young  families,  against  tiie  iiijurioas  eflects  Ukely  to  result  fron  eatiqg 
friiit  in  the  state  alluded  to.  It  is  necessary  that  eyery  discirioration  produced 
by  the  maggot  be  cut  clean  awmy,  before  Ifae  ftiiic  is  eaten  ;  as,  unless  tins  preen- 
tion  be  taken,  the  effects  upon  the  intestines,  particufauiy  of  children,  are  frequent^ 
most  serious,  and  often  fatal  in  their  results.  An  eminent  physieian  of  flat 
neighbourhood  has  stated  his  conviction,  that  a  very  few  grains  of  the  discoloQRd 
substance  to  be  seen  in  a  pear  when  worm-eaten,  ara  sufficient  to  cause  a  dbonler 
in  the  intestines  of  a  most  dangerous  character.    (NoiHngham  Heraid.) 

Currants,  ra^)berries,  and  gooseberries  are  thn  season  found  to  be  particalarly 
kjurious  to  those  who  indulge  in  them,  whether  eaten  as  a  dessert,  or  used  in  Pastry. 
The  dry  weather  occasioncS  them  to  ferment  on  the  bushes,  instead  of  attaining 
a  proper  degree  of  ripeness  and  many  of  the  prevalent  maladies,  cholera  morius, 
diarrhoea,  and  other  stomach  complaints,  are  attributed  to  this  cause.  (  Ttmntam 
X!ourier*)  • 

Mangold  IFurxel.  ^  At  the  Doncaster  Agricultural  meeting,    Lovd   Althorpe 

described  an  interesting  experiment  which  be  had  made  to  ascertain  the  compara- 

tiTe  merits  of  Swedish  turnips  and  mangold  wurzel,  in  the  fattening  of  cattle ;  the 

result  of  which  went  to  prove  the  superiority  of  the  latter.     His  lordship  further 

observed,  that  during  the  present  droughty  semon,  when  the  tumi{»  had  been 

nearly  burnt  up  or  destroyed  by  the  fly,  mangold  wurzel  Iiad  flourished,  and  was 

an  abundant  crop.     {Farmer* s  Journal,)     A  correspondent  (D.  B.)  informs  us, 

that  mangold  wurzel  may  be  used  for  feeding  dogs,  and  that  they  are  very  fond 

of  this  root,  while  they  will  not  eat  the  turnip. 

Moveable  Trellis.  —  We  have  seen  a  very  handsome  model  of  a  hoi-house,  con- 
taining a  trellis  oi  this  description  in  the  manufrurtory  of  Mr.  Long,  of  Chelsea. 
The  treihs  may  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure  with  the  greatest  ease  by  one 
per»n  ;  it  may  be  constructed  either  of  wood,  or  of  wood  and  wire  combtned. 
Mr.  Ijfso^  has  had  great  experience  in  hot.house  building,  and  showed  us  a 
variety  of  plans  and  elevations  €f  ztcuctur^  of  thisi  kind,  some  of  them  on  a 
laige  scale  and  very  ornamental,  which  he  has  erected  in  different  parts  of  die 
Jtm^tom.     He  is  a  remaAably  correct  and  neat  draughtsman,  and  being  also  a 
practical  »Mn,  we  Onnk  we  are  doing  our  r«idena  service  by  pointing  him  out  to 
^»«ai.'^{Seehu  advertisement  in  page  A73.) 
hJH^i^^fi^J^F'^'''^'     ^■**^°  ^^  «n*»  ^  long  a»>«*^  ot  linen  to  the 

thimAe  l^Z^  ^rrows.  Few  birds  are  more  difficult  to  scare  or  destroy 
S^*uSX  ^^S**^'^  ^'.^'  *  «»^-«P«>dent,  once  saw  a  flight  rf&S 
^  Sie^mal^  *,S^'  ""^  «  completely  absorbed  were  they  br«methii« 

ofX^a^Mchf H  ~wLT;:^?^ 

suggestetibe  idea  rf«^ni^„i"^i''  "^  remarkable  for  their  brilliancy;  and  he 
tliSlo  be  co^cSe^te^^  T^^  ^^^'^  ^7  attract  biTds,^a;Mi  aUow 
lions  of  this  s^^^l^t^J^^'^^"^  ^  indulges  any  ftrth^Tin  specuh. 

""^tS '^""^'^  "^  "^^  "^  •^  "^^^^^^'^  "^^^ 

•rfjmg  the  t^T^^^  S^  g<me  about  London,  the  two  last  autumns 
**1U.  He  found  a  n^^r  Swj..  "^  ''^  of  a  newly  imported  species  of 
PJjr«f„i  of  ^j«eu*,e  i^So^'^^^rS;^      ^i  P^  «n«>the  is  one  ofAte  most 

^ti^^^  «ayV«siWy^  ^S^S^Z^^^"^  "^'^  ^"^  thoae  of  the  dahlia, 
'"«  description  of  this  pUmt  hiS^n       .  *»n«erous  consequences.     TTie 

Puuit  IS  trim  Gray'a  *«  British   Plants." 
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upright,  four  feet  high  ;  tearo  dark  grcin,  bald ;  umbeli  lermiOBl,  mail; 
lajcd,  hpmupherical ;  gmwi  iyj  water-aides  ;  perennial,  flowering  in  Jul;, 

jt  Gardener  nrar  NbHhatnjilan,  wai  lately  convicted  in  1.5^  peuallf,  aul  ticbis 
tfio  value  of  the  fhiil,  for  Healing  23  buaehei  of  grapes,  tiK  proper^  of  hia 
mailer.  It  wu  not  his  firat  oSence,  ai  it  appeared  he  had  lenl  at  diSereot  timea 
packages  bj  coach  to  a  fruiterer  in  London.     [GUmcrtier  Juiimai,  July  S9.) 

We  forbear  giring  the  name  of  this  unfortunate  gardener,  tincereif  biq>iiu 
that  he  wit[  repent  and  araeud.  No  man  ever  departs  from  the  dir«t  line  irf' 
probity,  who  doea  not  eiperience,  sootKr  or  later,  the  truth  of  tbe  old  "mi"', 
<■  hooeaty,  &c." 

SCOTLAND. 

aitdmian  HortiaiLvral  Soeitly.  lite  Secoitd  Report  of  the  Garden  Com- 
mitteeof  ^s  Socie^  has  been  printed.      The  following  is  an  abstract:  — 

A  period  of  more  than  a  fear  has  elapsod  since  the  Garden  Conunittoe,  actinff 
under  tbe  direction  of  the  Council,  made  their  first  report.  It  was  then  stated 
that  tbe  operalionB  of  letelling,  ibnniDg,  and  incloung  the  ground  were  in  adiTe 
progma ;  and  tbe  Committee  hare  now  tbe  saiiBliaction  of  reporting  that  the; 
bare  been  nearl;  completed.  Hie  sererBl  portions  of  land  alloned  Ibr  tlM 
arboretiun,  the  orchards,  the  culinarium  or  kitehen..gsTden,  the  fiower-^rden; 
the  melon-ground,  and  other  siialler  cotnpaTtmanta,  hare,  in  diffbrent  initaiKca, 
been  incloaed  bf  raised  belts  of  trees  aad  shmbs,  or  by  fences  of  holly  or  hom.^ 
baam,  whicb,  in  a  abort  time,  will  contribute  greatly  to  the  purpoaea  both  of 
abelter  and  beauty.  On  eiery  side  the  ground  is  now  shut  in  either  by  walla  or 
paliog ;  and,  keeping  iu  mind  the  experinMotal  purpoaia  of  tbe  institution,  tbe 
dHef  wall  on  tbe  noith  ude  baa  been  built  of  di8b:cm  mMetials,  ai»l  with  diffiveat 
brma  of  cofnog,  willi  the  new  of  aaevtalning  wtnrfa  moda  of  cawtrnction  nun 
proT*  meat  adtantagaout  for  fniit-treca  of  laiioaa  deaciiptiong.  Watv  of  good 
qatUtj  ba*  be<B  obttinad  in  great  abmidanoa  ftom  the  Botanic  Garden,  and  it  W 
In  contemplation  to  form  the  pond  far  aqoaliea^  with  ila  appnipiiale  rodt-worfc 
B  (ri*  planting  are  et 


t  urgent  operationB  of  planting  are  emn- 
cic^lenl  dwriling-lutMe,  te  the  cotMg* 
l^rhir,  ardiitsct,  baa  been  biult  for  Ua 


■Ijple,  from  deogns  fturDnbed  by  Mr.  Pl^rhir,  ardiitsct,  baa  been  biult  fo 
■uperintendaDt  cr  bead  gwilanar ;  and  wtiwwa  ban  been  -reqiured  for  ereeu 
a  amall  green-houae  and  bM-boose,  for  the  reeeptk>u  of  such  eiotk  fnAa  a 
•owen  aa  may  be  preaaited  to  the  society.     These  glaaad  bouses  will  b«  ca 
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gHuctod  whh  tfic  iriew  of  fdMnfiiff  hereafter  s  tullable  portioo  of  die  more  ex- 
tended  range  deKribed  in  the  onginal  plan. 

The  Committee  beg  leave  shortly  to  repeat,-  that  the  objects  wliich  will  cfaieAf 
claim  attention  in  the  experimental  garden,  are  the  cnltiTstion  of  the  difierait 
varieties  of  fruits  and  esculent  vegetd>les,  paying  strict  attention  to  the  qualities 
and  habits  of  each,  and  instituting  comparatiTe  experiments  on  the  modes  of  axV- 
ture  to  which  they  are  usually  subjected,  so  as  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the 
best  varieties,  and  the  most  successful  methods  of  culture.  Specimens  of  the  finer 
varieties  of  plants  which  adorn  the  shrubbery  and  flower-garden,  will  also  be 
selected ;  and,  in*  every  department  of  horticulture^  new  plants,  and  new  or 
improved  varieties  of  those  already  known,  will  be  sought  for.  By  means  of 
an  Extensive  correspondence  with  eminent  horticulturists,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  it  is  hoped  the  Society  will  be  able  to  collect,  from  different  countries, 
many  of  their  various  products  of  vegetables,  Iruit-trees,  shrubs,  and  omamencal 
plants.  Of  these  thev  will  endeavour  to  naturalise  the  finer  and  mare  usefixl 
kinds  to  our  soil  and  climate ;  and  they  wfll  communicate  to  the  public,  from 
time  to  time,  the  results  of  their  experiments,  sobs  to  render  their  labours  gener- 
ally uaefid. 

Cuttings,  and,  as  often  as  possible^  rooted  plants  of  the  various  firnit-trees 
cultivated  in  the  garden,  will  be  freely  distributed  to  shareholders  and  memben, 
according-  to  regulations  hereafter  to  be  made.  Strawberry  plants,  and  new  or 
rare  varieties  of  culinary  vegetables,  will  in  like  manner  be  distributed.  With 
the  exception  of  two  small  portions,  set  apart  for  curious  and  sdect  experiments^ 
the  whole  garden  will  be  open  to  the  difiTcrent  classes  of  members  and  their 
friends,  under  regulations  to  be  made  by  the  council  and  garden  oonmiittee. 

It  will  gratify  the  Society  to  learn,  that  not  only  have  assistance  and  promise 
of  support  been  received  ftom  kindred  establishments,  and  lovers  of  hoitictiltare 
in  these  kingdoms,  but  that  a  correspendence  has  been  <^iened,  and  — «»«**«wp 
aealously  proifFered,  by  similar  establishments  in  various  quarters  of  the  globe. 
With  the  national  establishment,  called  the  **  Jardin  des  Plantes,**  at  Buis,  now 
under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Bosc,  —  with  an  horticultural  society  at 
New  York,  and  witli  another  similar  estsblishment  in  New  Holland,  a  corres- 
pondence has  been  already  commenced ;  while  many  individuals,  distinguished 
for  dieir  love  of  natural  science  in  general,  and  of  horticulture  in  particular,  and 
vrho  reside  permanently  in  North  and  South  America,  and  in  our  various  <vJn""fff 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  have  liberally  offered  to  aid  our  enquiries,  and 
assist  our  endeavours  to  procure  such  valuable  and  rare  fruits  and  plants  as  their 
respective  countries  may  produce ;  so  that  there  is  reason  to  Jiope  the  Society  will 
obtain  early  intelligence  of  whatever  discoveries,  in  relation  to  horticultuie,  are 
made  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world. 

The  Glasgow  HortieuUural  Society  held  their  first  competition  for  the  season  in 
June,  when  prises  for  the  fhiit  and  vegetables  presented  were  awarded.  But  lew 
flowers  were  presented,  having  been  too  early  in  blow,  owing  to  the  uncommon 
warmth  of  the  season.  The  show  of  eauliflowers  greatly  exceeded  expectatioo  ; 
some  heads  measuring  thirty-two  inches  in  circumference.  Two  very  fine  speci- 
mens of  seedling  geraniums  were  brought  from  Woodland's  garden,  also  a  very 
large  flower  of  the  tulip-tree,  (whldi  seldom  blossoms  in  this  country,)  btoogfat 
firom  Sootston.  (CUatg^w  HerakL) 

Dumfiriea  and  Gaihwqy  HofiieuUurai  Society*  At  the  meeting,  on  the  ISdi  of 
March,  a  varie^  of  prises  were  awarded  for  forced  sea-kail.  On  the  16th  of 
May  thirteen  prises  were  awarded  for  flowers  and  culinary  vegetables.  On  the 
97th  of  May  several  prises  were  awarded  for  tulips,  anemonies,  and  potatoea. 
On  tile  S7th  of  June,  among  the  prises  were  one  for  cauliflower,  to  Mr.  William 
Chalmers,  gardener  at  Castledykes ;  the  largest  weighed  three  pounds  and  a  ladf 
without  the  leaves,  and  measured  twenty4bur  inches  in  etrcvmference.  A  fine 
show  of  irises  was  presented  en  this  occasion,  and  what  deserves  particular 
■oliee^  an  assortment  of  last  year's  apples  in  cxedlent  preservation.  They  had 
been  kept  in  a  co(d  room,  radier  damp,  but  to  which  air  vras  Emitted  in  moist 
weather.  They  were  laid  on  wooden  shelves,  and  fluently  wiped  with  a  cloifa. 
The  kinds  were,  the  Ribstone  and  Fearn's  pippin,,  stoup  leadington,  fiillwwd 


* 
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rennety  str^wbenyy  and  Tom  ^ple.  Tbere  were  also  some  ifecimeiis  of  the 
Tom  apple  (we  hope  we  have  not  mistaken  the  name)  which  hod  been  kept  two 
yean.  On  the  Ist  of  July  a  number  of  prizes  were  given  for  pinks,  straw- 
berries, and  melons ;  and  on  the  5th  of  August  for  carnations,  gooseberries,  and 
cherries.  {Com.  by  Mr.  Grierson.)  On  this  day  was  shown  a  beautiful  speci- 
men of  the  Magnolia  fuscata,  a  shrub  indigenous  in  CHuna,  produced  in  the 
garden  of  Mr.  Johnston  of  Canisalloch.  The  leaves  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
bay  tree,  but  the  flower  is  rich  beyond  description.  It  is  of  light  cream  colour, 
with  the  soft  appearance  of  velvet,  and  has  a  pleasant  fragrance  of  lemon.  This, 
perhaps,  is  a  solitary  instance  of  this  sfamb  flowering  in  Scotland,  and  may  be 
attributed  to  the  extraordinary  heat  of  the  summer,  aided  by  the  attrition  of 
Mr.  Porter,  the  gardener  at  Camsalloch,  wiio  is,  with  great  reason,  proud  of 
having  i>een  able  to  bring  his  foreign  nursling  to  such  perfection.  (Dun^He* 
Jbum.) 

The  FoUTteenih  Anmxoenary  Meeting  of  the  Dumfries  and  GaUoway  Horti- 
cultural Society  was  held  in  &e  Assembly  Rooms  in  Dumfries,  on  the  dist  of 
August.  The  Rev.  J.  Wightman,  chaplain,  presided.  The  office-bearers  for 
the  ensuing  year  were  chosen,  and  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Primrose,  produced  a 
statement  of  his  accounts,  with  a  report,  which  proved  highly  satisfii^ry  to  the 
meeting.  » 

It  was  proposed  to  publish  the  new  Prize  List  about  Christmas,  and  the  mem- 
bers were  requested  to  send  in  a  list  to  the  secretary  of  such  articles  as  they  would 
leconmiend  for  competition,  between  this  and  that  time. 

The  meeting  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  members,  the  Gardener's 
Magazine,  (conducted  by  Mr.  Loudon,  and  published  quarterly  in  London)  as  a 
work  likely  to  be  eminently  useful  both  to  the  amateur  and  the  practical  gardener. 

Hie  meeting  revetted  that  the  important  object  of  the  formation  of  an  experi^ 
mental  garden  has  not  been  attended  to,  notwithstanding  the  recommendation  of 
ibe  general  meetings  for  some  years  pas^  and  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
having  already  subscribed  towards  the  expense  of  it,  and  others  having  signified 
their  readiness  to  contribute  to  the  undertaking,  by  subscribing  for  shares  at  the 
rate  of  5L  each,  as  formerly  proposed,  on  the  principle  of  the  Caledonian  Garden, 
which  is  now  in  a  very  forward  state.  In  order,  therefore,  to  give  frill  effect  to 
this  important  object,  the  meeting  appointed  a  special  committee  to  make  such 
arrangements,  and  adopt  such  measures,  as  to  them  may  seem  best  calculated  to 
promote  the  formation  of  the  experimental  garden. 

Thirty-three  prizes  were  awarded  for  apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  nectarines^ 
black  grapes,  green  grapes,  pine  apples,  melons,  figs,  salad,  (?)  cauliflower, 
green  peas,  carrots,  Malta  turnips^  retardeid  gooseberries,  dahlias.  New  Zealand 
apinage,  and  home-made  wine. 

Two  fine  rose  plants  were  produced  by  R.  Ross,  from  seed  which  he  had  re- 
eeived  from  TeneriiTe  and  the  Cape. 

After  the  meeting,  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Society  sat  down  to  dinner 
in  the  Dumfries  and  Galloway  Hotel. 

The  dessert  was  most  sumptuous ;  perhaps  a' 'finer  variety  of  excellent  .fixut 
never  graced  a  table  in  Scothmd.  "Die  company  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  the 
evening  to  a  late  hour,  and  parted  much  delighted  with  the  important  object  of 
the  meeting.  (Dumfries  Jour.  Sept,  5.) 

IRELAND. 

Horticultural  Society  of  Ir^and,  On  July,  Slst,  this  Society  held  its  show  of  fruit 
and  flowen,  atthe  Rotunda.  The  stageserected  in  the  centre  of  the  great  room  were, 
we  think,  rather  larger  than  usual ;  but  they  were  amply  fiimished,  and  in  their  ap- 
pearance combined  richness  of  effect  with  neatness  of  arrangement.  Aldiough  the 
show  took  place  fourteen  days  earlier  than  the  corresponding  one  of  last  year,  yet» 
owing  to  the  continued  heat  and  drought  of  the  season,  the  flowers  exhibited  for 
prizes  were  not  as  fresh-looking  as  on  former  occasions,  and  the  small  fruits  were 
over  ripe.  The  only  fruits  which  had  not  attained  their  full  ripeness  were  the  gie^ 
gage  plums,  from  which,  in  consequence  of  that  ciroumstance,  the  premium  waa 
witUwld.    Tbe  grapes  were  extremely  fine  — both  those  exhibited  for  weight  and 
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tlxMe  for  flttvour.  Of  the  peacbu  tbere  were  a  gteat  wictj.  aH  very  fiae 
ripe.  Some  of  the  nccUrinet  and  apricots  were  estremely  large ;  of  the 
there  was  only  eihibited  one  kind,  the  HoonMric.  Hie  inelona  were  tctj  fine^ 
and  tbere  was  a  great  competition  in  them.  SevenJ  pine  apples  were  exJifbited, 
all  perfectly  ripe,  and  generally  large.  The  judges,  bowerer,  witiiiield  the  pre- 
miums, in  consequence  of  the  fniit  not  being  cut.  The  camatioiis,  pinks,  and 
piccotees  were  of  pre-eminent  beauty,  and  Ifae  candidates  for  prises  in  tiieae  flowers 
more  numerous  than,  fVom  the  unfiitoBrable  season,  we  could  have  expected. 
Prerious  to  other  shows  the  skill  of  the  florist  has  usually  been  dirwied  to  foeoe 
into  blow  the  flowers  on  which  he  rested  his  daims ;  but  this  time  it  appealed 
that  his  utmost  exertions  were  requisite  to  retard  their  floreeeenee^  and  that  widi 
all  his  care  he  was  only  able  to  exhibit  a  sueeession,  instead  of  the  immary 
blossoms.  It  is  but  a  proper  tribute  to  merit,  to  mention  here  that  Mr.  Penaick, 
gardener  to  Peter  Latouche,  Esq.  of  Bellvue,  would  have  obtained  a  priae  for 
carnations,  but  for  baring  sent  only  four  flowers,  when  the  regoiatiooa  of  the 
Society  required  six. 

Amongst  the  exotics  and  ornamental  plants  with  which  the  stage  was  decpcaied, 
we  obsenred  the  lily  c^  the  ralley  tree  {ConoaUaria  arboreaF)  and  the  JNermm 
Oteafuiertjtlendgns,  fine  specimens  of  which  were  sent  by  Mr.  Downes,  gardener  of 
Thomas  Crosthwaite,  Esq.  of  Dollymount.     The  Norfolk  island  pine^  {Damieya 
exceisa)  and  a  great  variety  of  egg  plants  and  cockscombs,  from  Mr.  Dnnphj,  gar. 
dencr  to  Austin  Cooper,  Esq.  of  Abbeville,  attracted  much  admirstion.  A  Shaddock 
tree  from  Mr.  Poole,  gardener  to  W.  Rutherford,  Esq.  was,  to  the  generdity  of 
▼isitora,  decidedly  the  most  curious  and  interesting  production  displayed  :  it  was 
loaded  with  fruit,  many  of  which  were  nxire  than  twice  the  sise  of  a  full-growa 
orange ;  so  that  the  majority  of  spectators  supposed  that  they  were  ovcr-giown 
cmanges.     Mr.  Iiane,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Colvilie^  Clontarf,   brought  a  strong, 
healthy  SSante  currant  vine  ( Vitit  lanuxh)  with  several  clusters  of  grapes  neariy 
ripe,  aiTording  a  mariced  and  curious  cootrsst  to  the  large  bunches  of  Syrimi, 
Muscat,  and  Hamburgh  grapes  which  lay  on  the  stage  beneath.     The  vine,  to 
which  we  allude,  is  of  that  species  which  produces  the  Zante  cnrrants,  used  here 
for  culinary  purposes,  and  of  which,  we  believe,  the  first  plant  grown  ia  the 
empire  was  reared  from  seed  by  the  late  Sir  Joaeph  Banks,  who  strongly  reoooK 
mended  the  planting  of  it  against  the  walls  of  graperies,  where  he  found  it  thrive 
uncommonly  well. 

A   letter  was  received,  prerious  to  the  diow,  from   Mr.  ,  gaidtim 

to  the  Earl  of  Gosford,  accompanied  by  a  flower  of  the  Carolina  kidney, 
bean  tree  (Gfycine  JhUesceru),  the  first  wbidi  has  been  produced  in  Irriand. — 
The  flower  resembles  much  the  laburnum,  but  is  of  a  bright  lilac  colour. 

After  the  a4Judication8  had  been  concluded  the  Society  dined  togedKr.-^ 
{Irish  Famu  Jour,) 

JtUroducing  TreeM  and  Shrubi,  In  a  letter  in  the  Irish  Farmer's  Journal  of 
June  1 7th,  by  O.  W.  Irrine,  Esq.  on  the  subject  of  hedge-row  timber,  it  is  slated 
that  Mr.  Mackay,  Curator  of  the  Trinity  College  Botanic  Garden,  has,  within 
these  twenty  years,  introduced  more  plants  to  Ireland  than  all  the  other  proprie- 
.ton  and  cultivators  put  together.  He  is  stated  to  hare  recently  introduced  some 
American  species  of  poplar  which  are  expected  to  prove  valuable  acquiations  as 
timber  trees. 

The  Yucca  gloriota  has  flowered  with  uncommon  rigour  this  season  in  Lady 
Ormonde's  conservatory  at  Castlecomer.  The  plant  in  question  has  been  under 
Che  raanagenient  of  Mr.  Reecks,  her  ladydiip's  gardener,  for  the  last  fifteen 
years.  It  is  now  eighteen  feet  high ;  the  stem  fourteen  iachea  in  curcumforeiioay 
and  the  flower,  consisting  of  some  hundreds  of  laige  hflautifiil  brli  iJMptd  talea* 
sums,  is  nearly  four  feet  in  perpendicular  height.  It  will  protyOily  ccgtfinug  in 
blossom  a  fortnight.     (Iritk  Farm.  Jimr.) 

The  Inbtioge  Grope,  Our  readers  will  probably  recollect  a  statemeot  iaall  tte 
newapapera  last  year,  of  the  great  success  that  attended  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Fke». 
de^gast,  of  Inistioge,  in  the  county  Kilkenny,  in  bringing  a  particular  spedoi  of 
grape  to  the  greatest  perfoction  in  the  open  air,  without  any  artificial  heat  wbafc. 
ever.     We  are  new  informed  by  a  corrsspopdoit,  that  these  s9niegnM>e^riiMaliM 
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ttb  yew  the  budche^  of  gnpM  uacomiiiQqly  fine  and  iiamaroiis.  But  what  will 
Appear  to  our  readers  the  moat  surprising  is,  that  Mr.  P.  has  several  planto  of  the 
eame  sort  of  grape,  .each  produced  from  oQe  single  bud  of  tlie  last  year's  wood, 
and  planted  in  the  ground,  in  the  open  air,  so  late  as  the  first  week  of  June  last. 
These  plants  have  two  fine  bunches  of  grapes  on  each,  and  the  bunches  are  only 
separated  from  the  efulh  in  which  the  plants  are  growing  by  a  slate,  to  prevent  the 
fruit  being  injured  by  too  much  moisture.  '  One  of  these  plants  Mr!  P.  dug  up^ 
(the  remamder  are  all  growing  in  the  open  ground  ^tlnistioffe,)  carefully  preserv- 
ing a  ball  or  lump  of  earth  about  its  roots,  and  placed  it  m  a  small  flower  pot,, 
with  its  two  fine  bunches  of  grapes  attached  thereto.  Persons  that  are  curious 
enough,  or  wlio  may  doubt  the  practicability  of  such  ^  thing,  can  be  convinced  o? 
the  fact  by  calling  in  at  Mr.  Castellio*s  shop,  near  Reginald's  Tjwer,  wlbere  wil| 
Im  seen  the  grape  vine  plant  in  question.     ( WcUerfwrd  Chrotude.) 

Mosdare  Sfnbankment-  This  work  has  commenced  with  every  prospect  of  sue* 
cess,  and  it  is  expected  that  by  the  1st  of  August,  two  hundred  acres  of  the  richest 
ground  in  the  kingdom  will  be  added  to  the  estate  of  James  Boyd,  Esq.  who  is 
giving  daily  employment  to  upwards  of  one  huVidred  of  the  poorer  class  of  hia 
tenantry.  We  wi^  that  other  htndtords,  whose  properties  are  similarly  situated , 
would  follow  the  ^irited  example  of  Major  Boyd.     (  W&eford  HeraUL) 


Art.  III.     Horticultural  Society  and  Garden, 

HoriictUlural  Society,  4th  July*  The  fillowing  Matters  were  erhibUed.  — « 
Flowers  of  eighteen  varieties  of  Carnations  and  Piccotees,  from  Mr.  William  Hogg, 
of  Paddington.  A  Providence  Pine  Apple,  from  a  plant  eighteen  months  old, 
from  John  Allnutt,  Esq.  F.  H.  S.  Dried  fruits  of  Dimocarpus  Longan,  and 
latchi,  from  Thomas  Beale,  Esq.  of  Macao,  in  China. 

Alto  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  —  Plants  in  flower  of  Hoya  Pott^!  and 
Hoya  tnnervis,  new  species,  imported  from  China  by  the  Society.  Flowers  of 
Bosa  multiflora,  of  Double  Roses,  of  varieties  of  Centaurea  cyanus,  of  various 
itussian  Stocks,  of  varieties  of  Double  Papaver  Rhaeas  and  Double  Finks.  Five 
different  varieties  of  Lettuces.  Fruits  of  seventeen  varieties  of  Strawberries,  of 
five  varieties  of  Raspberries,  of  five  varieties  of  Currants  of  HoIman*s  Duke 
jGherries,  of  five  kinds  of  Figs,  of  Queen  and  Green  Antigua  Pine  Apples, 
plants  bearing  ripe  fruit  in  pots  of  the  Kishmish  Grape,  and  the  Black  Prince 
Grape.     Flowers  of  Nerium  O.  splendens,  from  Mr.  Matthew  Ryall. 

Jitiy  ISth,  The  following  Silver  Medals  were  presented.  —  To  Captain  Robert 
Welbank,  for  the  original  introduction  of  Glycine  sinensis  from  China,  the  plant 
having  proved  hardy  and  being  highly  ornamental.  To  Captain  Richard  Rawes, 
for  his  continued  and  successful  exertions  in  the  introduction  of  new  ornamental 
pJants  from  China. 

The  following  Paper  was  read,  —  On  acclimating  plants  at  Biel  in  East  Lo- 
thian. In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary.  By  Mr.  John  Street,  gardener  to  the  Hon. 
MrS'  Hamilton  Nesbitt. 

The  following  Matters  were  exhibited.  -—  A  variety  of  the  fruit  of  the  Egg  plant 
in  spirits,  from  Chili,  from  Alexander  Caldcleugh,  Esq.  F.H.  S.  Dried  fruit  of 
the  large  oval  Litchi,  from  China,  from  Captain  Richard  Rawes,  F.H.S. 
jPlowers  of  eighteen  varieties  of  Carnations  and  Piccotees,  from  Mr.  William 
Hogg,  of  Paddington.  Miscellaneous  Flowers  from  Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 
F.H.S.  Fruit  of  the  Flat  Peach  of  China,  from  Roger  Wilbraham,  Esq. 
F.H.S.  A  collection  of  Gooseberries,  from  Mr.  Matthew  Stevens,  of  Hat- 
^d,  Middlesex. 

Also  from  the  Garden  rf  the  Society,'^ The  following  plants!  AmarylU^ 
^ugusta,  a  hybrid,  Amaryflis  fulgida,  AraAryllis  Johnsoni,  Amaryllis  nova  Sp. 
from  St  Catherine's,  brought  home  by  Mr.  James  M'Rae  ;  and  Alstromeri^ 
90ya  Sp.  from  ChHi,  also  hrovg)A  home  by  Mr.  M'Rae.  Flowers  of  Quisqualia 
)Uidic»,  of  Lonic;era  Japonica,  of  two  varietiea  of  French  MarygoUU»  of  aevend 
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double  Ttrietlei  of  Fqityier  Rhaas,  of  a  new  Tiriety  of  Iberii  unibdktay  e^ 
Coraopiis  tinctoria,  and  of  thirCj  Tariedes  of  PiocoCees.  Prutts  of  White  Figa,  of 
lifty-aiz  Tariedea  of  Oooaeberrica,  of  white  Dutch  Carraiita»  of  aix  nuiecies  of 
Raapberrieiy  of  cariy  Anne  Peacfaea,  of  Green  Antigua,  Black  Antigua,  Blood 
Red,  Queen  and  IVooper's  Heknet  Pine  Applea,  the  latter  a  new  Yariitj  Iraea 
8t.  Vinoent'a.  Fruit  from  planta  in  pots,  of  the  Royal  Muacadine  and  Vcrdelho 
Grapea. 

ThefiUowing  Artidet  were  received  in  the  interval  muce  the  Itut  meeting  on  tke 
4th  n^Jufy.  —  A  specimen  of  the  Silver  Rock  Melon,  from  Mr.  William  Kerr. 
A  apecimen  of  the  mail  striped  Melon,  called  Cucumis  Dudaim,  from  P.  Sle> 
phenaon,  Eaq.  Fruit  of  the  Xanthochymus  pictorius,  from  Mrs.  Beaumon^ 
of  Bretton  Hall. 

Aug,  IM,  ThefiUowing  Papen  were  read,  ~~  Notice  of  some  fruits  ripened  in 
the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  c^  London  in  the  season  of  1825.  Re- 
port on  new  or  remarkable  Esculent  Vegetables,  which  were  cultiTated  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  Horticultural  Society  during  the  year  terminating  with  the  31st  of 
March,  18S6. 

'  Tke  foOomng  liaiten  were  exhibited.  —  Fruit  of  Cedratier  Poncire,  frna 
Richara  Vachee,  Esq.  F.H.S.  A  hranch  in  fruit  of  the  Meqiilus  Japooica,  or 
Lo<iuat,  in  spirits,  from  Robert  William  St.  John,  Eaq.  F.H.S.  at  Malta. 
Cucumbers  grown  in  a  vinery,  trained  on  wires,  from  Mr.  Robert  Blocklej,  gar- 
dener  to  Chvles  Mundy,  Esq.  at  Burton,  Loughborough.  Fruit  of  the  double 
flowering  Plum,  from  Mr.  William  Wilkins,  C.M.H.S.  Moor  Park  ApriooCs, 
from  Mr.  John  George  Fuller,  F.H.S.  A  Surinam  Melon,  and  a  brown  Anti- 
gua Pine  Apple,  from  Mr.  John  Haythom.  A  Melon,  from  Richard  Eaton, 
Esq.  F.H.S.  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  and  a  Melon,  from  Mr.  John  Fisher, 
gardener  to  Edward  Bouvrie,  Esq.  at  Delapre  Abbey,  Nottinghamshire. 

AUofirom  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  —  Plants  of  a  new  shrubby  double  Fink, 
from  Qiina ;  of  Loasa  volubilis,  a  new  plant  from  Chili ;  and  of  Izora  rosea,  from 
China.  Flowers  of  Coreopsis  tinctoria,  of  two  varieties  of  Asclepiaa,  of  Lilinm 
fuperbum,  of  double  Indian  Pink,  of  Lonicera  Japonica,  and  of  two  varieties  of 
F^nch  Marygolds.  Six  kinds  of  Gooseberries,  fruits  of  Roman  and  TWkey 
Apricots,  of  Violet  hAtive  Nectarines,*  of  Gurmuch  Melon,  of  Royal  Muscadine 
and  Verdelho  Grapes,  of  Trooper's  Helmet  Pine  Apple,  (a  new  variety  from 
St,  Vincent's),  of  the  old  Queen,  Brown  Sugar  Loaf,  and  of  Antigua  Pine 
Applea. 

ThefiUowing  Articles  were  received  in  the  interval  since  the  last  meeting  on  the 
l^th  July,  1826.  •»  Flowers  of  a  new  and  very  beautiful  Heath  raised  from  eeed, 
fipom  Thomas  Boultbee  Parkyns,  Esq.  F.  H.  S.  Tottenham  Park  Muscat  Gr^es, 
fVom  Mr.  Henry  Bum,  F.H.S.  Two  unusually  large  duaters  of  the  Green 
Chisel  Pear,  finom  Mr.  Benjamin  Bennett  Fruit  of  a  new  seedling  Fteach,  called 
(he  Wembley  Peach,  from  John  Edward  Gray,  Esq.  F.H.S. 

Aug*  I5th*  The  following  Papers  were  read.  —  Facts  and  Remarks  on  a  spe- 
clea  of  Potatoe,  with  tuberous  roots,  from  Peru ;  and  yet  difierent  from  the  ooos- 
mon  Solanum  tuberosum.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Secretary.  By  Samuel  L.  Mitdi^v 
Esq.  of  New  York.  On  the  Ptopagation  of  the  Zamia  horrida.  In  a  Letter 
to  the  Secretary.  By  Mr.  Francis  Faldermann,  C.  M.  H.  S.  It  is  found  that  sec- 
tions of  the  crown  of  the  root  may  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
this  palm,  and  probably  also  most  others  of  similar  habits.  On  protecting  the 
Blossoms  of  Fhiit  trees  against  open  walls  from  Rain.  In  a  Letter  to  the 
Secretary.  By  Mr.  Charles  Harrison,  F.H.S.  On  the  Application  of  lb- 
bacco-water  in  the  destruction  of  Insects.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Secretary.  By 
Mr.  Joseph  Harrison.  Notice  respecting  the  Strawberries  cultivated  for  the 
Market  in  Scotland.  By  Mr.  James  Smith,  C.  M.H.a 

ThefiUowing  Matters  were  exhibited, —  A  specimen  of  netting  used  at  Ripley 
Castle  for  the  protection  of  wall  fruit,  from  Mr.  John  Legge,  C.M.H.S.,  gar- 
dener to  Sir  William  AmcotU  Ingilby,  Bart.  F.H.S.  Specimens  of  Carver's 
Xidney  Bean,  from  Mr.  William  Wilkins,  C.M.H.S.  A  collection  of  double 
Daltlias,  and  five  sorto  of  Grapes,  from  Jolm  Alluutt,  Esq.  F.  H.  S.  A  coUectiois 
of  double  Dahlias,  from  WUliam  Wells,  Esq.  F.H.S.     Fruits  of  Brown  N^tlea 
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or  italuui  Figs,  of  eftrljr  vineyard  Peaches,  and  of  Dutch  Codlinst  from  Mr. 
George  Wain,  gardener  to  William  Amory,  Esq.  Fruits  of  white  Marseillesn 
Figs,  of  Grosse  Mignonne  Peaches,  and  of  Moor  Park  Apricots,  from  Mr.Thomas 
Moffatt,  C.  M.  H.  & ,  gardener  to  the  Viscount  Sydney,  F. H.  S.  Fruit  of  a  white 
fleshed  Melon,  raised  from  Dutch  seed,  from  Tliomas  Charles  Higgins,  Esq, 
F.H.S.  Fruits  of  black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  and  an  Enville  Queen  Pine  Applei^ 
from  Mr.  Charles  Harrison,  F.  H.S.,  gardener  to  Lord  Whamcltffe,  F.H.S. 
Specimens  of  nine  sorts  of  Grapes,  from  Charles  Holford,  Esq.  F.H.S. 

Alto  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  —  Plants  of  a  new  species  of  Gloxinia,  of 
CataseCum  tridentatum,  of  Cymbidium  xiphiifolium,  and  of  a  new  species  of 
Mimulns  from  Chili,  brought  home  by  Mr.  James  M'Rae.  Flowers  of  Coreopsis 
tinctoria,  of  Asclepias  tuberoea,  of  varieties  of  China  Asters,  of  varieties  of  single 
^d  double  French  Marygolds,  and  of  thirty-seven  sorts  of  double  Dahlias.  Fruits 
of  white  Ischia  Figs,  of  red  Magdalen  Peaches,  of  a  Daree  Persian  Melon ;  of 
Enville,  Ripley,  Queen,  and  Lemon  Queen  Pine  Apples. 

The  following  Articles  were  received  in  the  interval  since  the  last  vneeting  of  the 
Society  on  the  1st  tf  August.  —  Sixteen  berries  of  the  roaring  Lion  Gooseberry,  all 
gathered  from  one  branch.  The  aggregate  weight  of  which  was,  one  pound 
fifteen  drachms,  averaging  nineteen  pennyweights  each  berry,  from  Mr.  John 
Faidow,  of  Woodstock.  Specimens  of  a  Bigarreau  Cherry,  differing  ftom  the 
common  Bigarreau,  from  William  Philip  Honywood,  Esq.  M.P.  F.H.S.  A 
branch  and  fruit  of  the  white  Dutch  Currant,  the  bunches  and  berries  very  large^ 
from  John  Dawson  Downes,  Esq.  F.H*S.  A  Hybrid  Melon,  raised  between 
the  Egyptian  green  fleshed  and  a  red  fleshed  variety,  from  Captain  Peter  Rainier, 
R.  N.  F.  H.  Sw  A  handsome  red  fleshed  Melon,  grown  on  a  plant  trained  upon  a 
rafter  like  a  vine,  specimens  of  an  early  perfumed  Pear,  specimens  of  the  early 
Bergamotte  Pear,  and  specimens  of  the  Spring  Grove  Codlin,  from  Mr.  John 
Ha3rthom,  gardener  to  Lord  Middleton,  F.H.S.  Specimens  of  a  Plum,  whidi 
is  believed  to  be  the  Imperial  Violet,  from  Mr.  Whitley,  of  Fulham.  A  hand, 
some  Fruit  of  the  Otaheite  Pine  Apple,  from  Mr.  William  M<Murtrie«  CM.  H.S. 
gardener  to  the  Viscount  Anson,  F.  H.  S. 

The  plan  of  the  ArboreiuMt  promised  in  our  last  Number,  want  of  room  obliges 
lis  to  defer.  The  garden  has  presented  nothing  of  particular  interest  this  summer, 
the  blossoms  on  most  of  the  fruit  trees  having  be6n  destroyed  by  the  frosts  of  May, 
and  the  strawberries  and  gooseberries  having  suffered  severely  from  the  drought. 
The  roses  flowered  freely ;  the  dahlias  are  now  in  bloom,  and  there  will  be  a  fine 
show  of  chrysanthemums  in  the  ooune  of  next  month. 


Art.  IV.    Linnean  Society, 

June  6.  There  was  read  a  paper  by  the  Secretary,  J.  £•  Biclieno,  Esq.  on 
Methods  and  Systems  of  Natural  History,  wherein  the  author  endeavoured  to 
shew  the  different  uses  to  which  they  should  respectively  be  applied,  llie  chief 
object  of  the  artificial  system,  he  insisted,  was  to  analyse ;  that  of  the  natural 
system  to  synthesise.  The  business  of  the  one  is  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  par- 
ticulars ;  and  of  the  other,  to  combine  those  particulars,  so  as  to  assist  the  mind 
to  reason  generally.  Systematists  in  general,  he  contended,  have  confounded 
these  two  distinct  objects,  and  have  attempted  to  employ  their  natural  system 
equally  with  a  view  to  determine  species  as  to  combine  tbiem ;  while  their  chief 
object  should  have  been  to  find  resemblances  and  common  characters.  The  stale 
of  science  seems  to  require  that  the  work  of  combination  should  be  more  studied, 
and  that,  instead  of  breaking  down  the  productions  of  nature  into  the  smallest 
•particttlan,  we  should  act  more  philosophically  if  vre  endeavoured  to  discover  the 
common  characters  of  her  groups  and  to  unite  species,  and  thus  furnish  the  or- 
dinary  reader  with  materials  of  knowledge,  relieve  his  memory,  and  abridge  his 
labour.  This  seems  to  be  the  more  necessary  in  the  present  day,  when  the  num- 
,  ber  of  birds  amounts  to  5000,  of  insects  to  100,000,  sjid  of  flowering  planta  to 
50,000.    (^Taylor's  Pfdl.  Mag.  July.) 

I  I    2  .  ' 
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To  the  yoong  boUnitt  Mr.  Bicheno't  paper  ofl^  tome  Tmlueble  fainla.  To» 
Much  time  may  be  spent  in  examining  into  nice  and  accidental  diBtinctions  between 
species  and  Tarieties,  which,  though  useftil  to  a  certain  extent,  by  exercising  and 
quickening  the  fkculties,  {Gardtner*s  Magaaney  418.)  might  be  more  profitably 
employed  in  comparing  the  general  appearance  and  examining  the  essential  cha- 
racter of  the  groupSi  or  masses  (See  Lindiejf  in  Phil,  Mag.  July,)  iHiich  compoae 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  For  this  purpose,  such  tyUems  as  we  have  recommended 
to  be  formed  in  every  pleasure-ground  E,  of  0.^6196,  and  (?.  Af.435.)  would  be 
of  the  greatest  utility,  and,  by  a  few  hoursT  examination,  give  erery  descriptioB  of 
observers  a  more  complete  and  instructive  idea  of  the  whole  vq^etable  world,  than 
the  study  of  merely  such  plants  as  came  accidentally  in  the  way,  would  do  in  a 
life-time.  Mr.  Bicheno's  excellent  paper  is  no  small  addition  to  the  argameota 
in  favour  both  of  studying  natural  systems  in  books,  and  planting  them  in 
— -Omd. 


Cabbage  

Cauliflower ... 
Brocoli 


Art.  V.     Cownt  Garden  Market. 

July  24.  Aug.  21. 

]«.  Od,  to  2s.  6d.  per  dosen  heads  Os.9d.  to  l«.9dL 

Is.  0(L  to  5s.  Od.  per  dozen  heads  ls.6d.  to3s.6d. 

Of.  6d.  to  4#.  6d.  per  bundle  


.  4. 


Beans 

Kidney  beans. 

New  Potatoes 

Turnips    

Carrots 

Radishes  •••... 

Spinage  

Onions. .••..... 
Asparagus  ,... 
Lettuces  (cos) 
Cucumbers  ... 
Cucumbers  ) 
for  pickling  ) 

Grapes 


Of.  8d.  te  Is.  6d.  per  half  sieve 
2«.  Od. per  half  sieve 


li.6d.  to  2s.8d. 

{Ss.6d  U>5c 
per  half  sieve 


{ 


6s,  to  1 5s.  percwt.  about  Ss.  to 
7s.  6d.  per  imperial  bushel 

per  dos.  bundles 
per  doz.  bunches 
per  doB.  hands 
per  half  sieve 
per  doz.  bunches 
per  bundle 
per  score 
per  dozen 


2s.  6d. 
5s.  Od, 
Is,  6d. 
Os.  6d. 
3s.  Od. 
Is.  6d. 
ls.Od. 
ls.Od. 


to  5s.  Od. 
to  1 5s.  Od 
to  2s.  6d. 
to  Is.  €d. 
to  8s.  Od. 
to  Ss.  Od. 
to2s.Oe/. 
to  4s.  Od. 


2s.  Od. 

C  5s.0d  to  20s. 

<  about  2s.  6d. 

C  to  6s.  &c. 
]s.9d.  to5s.0d. 
Ss.Od.  to  6s.0d. 

ls.Od.  to2s.Od. 
2s.0d.to6s.0d. 


2s  Od. 

r  Ss.  Od.  to  8a. 

<  Od.  about  la. 

C  6d.  to  4s.  &c. 
ls.6d.  to  4juOd, 
2s.  6d.  to  6s.0d. 
ls.Od.  to2s.0d. 
]s.Od.  to  2s.0d. 
2s.0d.  to  5s.Cd. 


Is.  to  2s.  per  100 


Os.6d.  to  lj.Od. 
Os.4d.  to2s  Od. 
for  pickling, 
6d.  to  Is. 


i 


Os.6d.to  IsOd. 
0s.4d.  to2s.0d. 

ifor  pickling 
4d.  to8d. 
4s.  to  7s.  per 
dosen  lbs. 


Cherries 2s.  Od. 

Apples 29.  6d. 

Pears ds.  04. 

Plums 2s.  Od. 

Gooseberries  .  Is.  6d. 

Currants Is.  6d. 

Raspberries...  Ot.  9d. 

£lderbenric8. 


to  6s.  Od.  per 
to  5s.  Od.  per 
to  6s.  Od.  per 
to  Ss.  6d.  per 
to  Ss.  Od.  per 
to  4s.  Od.  per 
to  Is,  Od.  per 


dozen  lbs. 
half  sieve 
half  mere 
half  sieve 
half  neve 
half  sieve 
pottle 


Os.  to  2s.  6d. 

i  per  punnet. 
€s.0d.xo  12s. 
2s. Od.  to  4s.0d. 
2«.0d.  to  4s.0d. 
ls.Or^  to  2s.<>d. 


\ 


ls.0({.toSskOd. 

....... .......«••• 

ls.6d.to^€d. 
ls.6d.tD7s.OdL 
Is.Od.  to  ls;6tf. 


ls.6d.  toSs.6d.  Is.0dLto2j.3dL 

3s;  Od.   per 


Walnutsygreen  Ss.  (M.  to  6s.  Od.  per  half  sieve 
Hlberts.,.....«  ^ ^... 


Mulberries  ... 
Oranges . ...... 

X^emons  

Apricots  

Melons 

Pine  Apples .. 


Qs.  €d.  to  1»*  Od.  per  pottle 
4s.  Od.  to  12s.  Od.  per  iOO 
Ss.  Od.  to  10s.  Od.  per  100 
Is.  6d.  to  Ss.  Od.  per  punnet 
Ss.  Od,  to  Ss.  Od.  per  lb. 
4s.  Od.  to  8s.  Od.  per  lb» 


{ 


]s.9d.  to  Ss.6d. 
5s.  to  9s.  per 
dozen  loa. 
€s.6d.  to)s.Od. 
5s.0d.  to  15s. 
5s.0d.  to  18  s. 
Os.9d.  tols.6d. 
S».Od.  to  8s.  Od. 
Ss.Od.  to  6s.0d. 


{ 


St.0d.to»s.Od. 

Of.6d.  to  ls.OdL 
5c0d.t(»]5K. 
5s.0d.  to  18s. 
Os.9d.  to  ls;ML 
9B.Od.tDS>LariL 
Ss.Od.  to  6s.OdL 


Education  qf  Gardeners.  i§$ 

Art.  VI.     Education  of  Gardeners. 

Emigration,  "  Sir,  -^  Aft^  reading  the  Second  Numl)er  of  your  Magazine,  we 
were  quite  lifted  up  widi  the  hopes  of  being  put  up  to  some  easy  method  of  obtain- 
ing ^  good  education ;  but  we  were  as  much  disappointed  when  we  taw  four 
article  on  the  education,  or  ratiier  the  emigration,  of  gardeners. 

**  In  that  article  you  recommend  those  gardeners  who  are  too  old  or  incapabU 
of  receiving  much  instruction,  to  emigrate  to  America,  &c.,  and  engage  tliemselvee 
as  common  country  labourers  of  all.  work.  It  is  not  likely  that  an  old  man  it 
tapabic  of  acting  upon  any  part  of  your  recommendation.  What,  then,  n  to  bei 
come  of  him  ?  Like  Adam,  he  is  to  be  turned  out  of  the  garden,  and  sent  to  the 
field  ;  but  not  for  the  same  offence,  certainly;  the  first  was  for  eating  of  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  the  last  was,  liecause  he  could  eat  no  more, 

"  Your  recommendation  might  apply  Tery  well  to  those  who  are  disinclined  to^ 
or  incapable  of,  much  improvement ;  but  even  to  them  you  ought  to  have  pointed 
out  the  means  of  emigration,  as  change  of  profession  would  be  of  no  use  ins 
country  where  so  many  thousands  are  out  of  employment,  and  would  emignte  if 
it  were  in  their  power.  ^ 

«  Next  come  your  hints  to  young  gardeners,  where  you  recommftnd  to  them 
that  they  'have  no  pleasures,*  and  *  lose  no  time,'  &c.  We  know  of  oo  pleasures 
Ihat  they  can  part  with ;  as  all  beyond  what  they  take  in  the  study  of  their  busi^ 
Aess  is  out  of  their  reach,  and  for  an  obvious  reason — vmnt  <f  money.  It  is  a  verr 
good  advice  to  give  to  any  one,  that  they  lose  no  time ;  and  we  are  aware  that 
nothing  valuable  can  be  obtained  without  perseverance  :  but  we  were  very  much 
^disappointed  in  not  seeing  you  follow  up  your  promise,  to  shew  us  the  best  way 
to  work  out  our  education.  "  A  Miuuue-aobd  GAaDaNxa,*' 

It  is  evident  that  our  correspoBdent  does  not  belong  to  the  class  who  ought 
«ither  to  emigrate  or  change  their  profession.  But  as  be  writes  no  doubt  in  beL> 
iwlf  of  our  younger  brethren,  we  thank  him  for  his  opiBion,  and  shall  fulfil  our 
promise  by  degrees.  In  the  mean  time  he  will  find  some  hints  for  the  employ- 
ment of  their  winter  evenings  in  our  Encyclopaedia  (p.  1138,  2d  ed.)»  and  some 
i>ook8,  worth  purchasing  for  them,  in  our  next  Number. — Cond, 

Self'Educaiion.  **  I  perfectly  agree  with  you  on  the  importance  of  self-eduoatioii 
of  gardeners,  and  for  your  fatherly  advice  on  this  head  accept  my  best  thanks ;  and 
I  think  every  young  gardener  must  hold  himself  indebted  to  you  for  it.  I  some>- 
what  differ  with  you  in  opinion  respecting  transformation  and  emigration  of  gar- 
deners ;  the  first  meets  my  fixed  opinion,  but  the  latter,  I  think,  will  not  answer 
so  well.  I  consider,  that  a  man  who  has  got  a  head  fit  to  emignrte  with,  is  fit  to 
remain  at  home  ;  if  he  has  nothing  but  hard  labour  to  look  forward  to,  he  will  be 
happier  under  it  in  his  native  land.  I  think  it  is  necessary  for  an  emigrant  to 
fiave  either  a  full  head  or  a  full  purse. 

**  The  observations  on  the  self-education  of  gardeners  require  to  be  carried  to 
a  greater  extent  In  the  first  place,  their  wages  will  not  afford  them  books,  and, 
secondly,  they  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  books  will  come  in  cheapest  and  moet 
instructive.  As  a  remedy  for  the  first,  I  have  sometimes  thouglit  of  gardenera 
forming  clubs  or  societies  for  purchasing  books ;  and  should  feel  very  much  grati- 
'fied  if  some  of  your  numerous  correspondents  would  suggest  a  plan  for  it,  as  I 
think  it  would  be  very  beneficial  could  it  be  accomplished.  I  l>eg  the  favour  of 
some  of  your  more  learned  correspondents,  or  yourself  (as  I  think  no  on^  morp 
able),  to  inform  us  what  books  a  young  gardener's  library  ou^it  to  contain  for 
his  required  education  ;  that  is,  such  as  come  in  for  tlie  least  money,  and  contaili 
,the  most  information  \  where  they  are  to  be  got,  and  what  their  prices  are. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  * 

"  SxNsiTrvA." 

We  have  prepared  socb  a  list  as  our  correspondent  asks  for,  but  find  we  have 

not  room  for  it  in  this  Number.     In  the  mean  time  we  invite  our  readers  to  a$si«t 

us  with  some  ideas  on  the  subject.    What  book  is  to  be  got  equivalent,  in  point  of 

-oompreheoiivenesa,  to  Macgregor's  Matfaemetica,  a  ochooUbook  in  gemeri}  me  in 

EdiDbwfh  «b«it  «snn^-tis<e  yean  ego,  but  now  out  of  fuiat  ?-r  Cond. 

IIS 
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Art-  YH^'^Antwen  to  Queries. 

Hybrid  Curranlt. — **  Sir, — Id  reply  to  the  query  of  'Rises,'  in  tbe  Second  Snia* 
ber  of  your  excellent  Magazine,  vtr.  <  If  any  hybrids  have  been  originated  betwetai 
tbe  black  and  red  currant  ?  &c.'  I  beg  leave  to  state  for  his  information,  that  in  the 
year  182S,  I  impregnated  a  blossom  of  a  white  cuirant^  with  the  pollen  of  a  black 
currant.  Tbe  berry  contained  only  one  seed,  which  produced  a  healthy,  Tigorous 
tree ;  more  like  in  its  habit  to  a  black  currant  than  to  a  white  one;  but  tbe  leaves 
without  tbe  scent  belonging  to  the  black  currant ;  and  the  blossoms  in  regular 
racemes,  like  tbe  white  currant,  In  1825,  this  plant  blossomed,  but  not  one 
blossom  set.  I  did  not  see  it  for  two  months  after  it  was  in  blossom,  and  fAa« 
Ibe  flower  stalks  were  banging  upon  it,  but  not  tlie  slightest  vestige  of  a  CDrraiit. 
Tkit  spring  I  was  again  absent  at  the  time  the  plant  was  in  flower,  and  did  not 
•ee  it  for  a  month  d^rwards ;  there  was  still,  at  that  time,  a  very  fine  crop  of 
Stalks,  but  not  a  currant  to  be  found.  If  I  am  at  home  next  spring,  I  wiU 
endeavour  to  ascertain  what  porti«m  of  the  inflorescence  is  defective. 

«<  London,  Great  Alit  Street,  No.  22.  «  I  am,  Sr,  &c. 

jtugUU  16,   1826.*'  "  ROBKAT  I^ACHUkX." 

Slack  Insect  wAicA  infests  Cherry  Trees.  —  "  Sir,  observing  in  the  last  Number 
of  your  Magazine,  the  enquiry  of  your  correspondent,  W.  B.  B.,  if  there  is  any 
remedy  for  the  small  black  insect  which  infests  his  cherry  trees,  I  beg  leave  ta 
state  the  method  which  I  have  practised  with  success.  In  winter,  <»■  eariy  in 
spring,  ailer  unnailing  the  trees,  I  vrash  the  wall  with  a  mixture  of  tobacco- 
water  and  soft  sosp,  foreing  it  into  the  nail-holes  with  a  syringe,  or  the  garden 
engine,  as  I  find  the  little  enemy  chooses  those  places  for  ins  winter  qoaiteny 
as  may  be  seen  in  a  mild,  dull  morning  in  spring ;  when  great  numbers  of  tbcm 
are  observed  leaving  their  lurking-places,  and  strolling  about  in  quest  of  the  yet 
unezpanded  leaf.  I  am  careful,  also,  alter  the  trees  are  pruned,  to  wseh  evety 
part  of  the  tree  with  the  liquor;  four  peach,  and  nectarine,  as  tafiff  as  our  dherry 
trees,  toere  very  m-uch  mfected :}  and  never  to  use  the  old  shreds.  I  never  Ibaad 
the  least  appearance  of  them  on  trees  thus  used ;  although  others,  witbin  a  abxt 
distance  of  them  on  the  same  wall,  were  nearly  destroyed.  I  ought  to  have 
observed,  that  the  trees  thus  served,  were,  the  preceding  season,  in  a  wrelcbed 
■tate.  Allow  roe,  also,  to  state,  that  on  trees  much  infected,  there  are  always 
great  numbers  of  the  little  winged  insects  known  here  by  the  name  of  lady-fly; 
but  whether  they  are  instrumental  in  producing  them,  or,  like  the  ant,  feed  on 
their  larvsp,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  determine. 

''  iVirar  mode  of  grafting  the  Vine,  —  Before  I  conclude,  allow  me  to  state  a 
method  of  graftiog  me  vine,  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  not  generally  known. 
The  stock  and  graft  must  be  both  shoots  of  tbe  present  year.  I  consider  the  best 
time  to  perform  the  operation,  to  be  when  the  shoots  have  advanced  about  two  or 
three  feet.  The  stock  is  cut  as  for  common  whip -grafting,  within  a  sliort  distance 
of  last  year's  wood ;  and  tbe  graft  is  prepared  as  for  inarching,  leaving  sbcMzt 
two  inches  at  the  lower  end  of  it  entire,  to  be  plsced  in  a  bottle  of  water  sus- 
pended from  the  trellis.  They  are  then  tied  and  clayed  in  the  usual  manner. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  fill  up  the  bottle  every  day.  If  the  operation  is  perfbnned 
judiciously,  they  will  readily  unite.  I  have  also  budded  the  vine  in  spring,  with 
complete  success.  If  you  think  the  above,  or  any  part  of  it,  worthy  your  notion 
you  may  make  what  use  of  itjyou  think  fit.     I  am,  Sir, 

'<  Your  obedient  humble  servant, 
\    *'Near  Worcester,  July  18."  •'  S.  L." 

Orchideous  Plants  are  removed  with  difiiculty  from  their  native  localities  to  the 
garden,  and  when  brought  there,  retained  in  a  state  of  cultivation  with  greater 
difficulty  than  most  others ;  but  they  are  a  most  elegant  and  interesting  order  of 
plants,  and  great  favourites  with  botanists:  and  we  are  sure  our  readers  will  join 
with  us  in  thanking  Mr.  Stock  for  the  valuable  information  wliich  he  has  eli^ted 
by  bis  query.     We  insert  the  letters  in  the  order  in  which  we  received  tbem. 


Aimers  to  Qteriei.  465. 


I  icit  madt  (^  pmenmg  Iht  he:  Orcta,  (Opkryi  apifmi),  and  tlu  Jig 
muicUeraJ,  U  u  follows.  Tbe^  Bbould  ba  ramoTed  iritb  a  large 
mould  itucbed  to  (bar  roots.      Tbej  delight  in  >  diy  ritiutioD.      1 


"  Sir,  lh>  bca  madt  ^  pmenmg  Iht  he:  Orcki$,  ((h 


ixn  had  than  Bower  fl«dj  in  bride  niblnih.     All  other  soits  that  I  know  of 
do  best  in  a  shad;  situation.     I  am,  Sir,  &c.  , 

"  W.  Hi>M,  ^ 

"  Chahmtt,  Sou.  Jufy  34,  1826. "  "  Gardener  to  Jn.  Batbo,  Eaq." 

"  Sr.  —  In  compliance  with  die  request  of  yoor  correqxmdeiit,  Mr. 
Dakiil  Stoci,  respectiDg  die  bee  Orchis,  Ac,  in  No  III.  p.  358,  of  jour 
eicellent  Magazine,  I  send  you  the  fblloHing  account  of  the  method  rf  cul- 
liTating  some  of  the  orchideoui  plants,  that  I  have  tried  with  perfect  success  iu 
the  nUTSetj  of  ray  employers,  Messrs.  C.  and  J.  Young.  In  tbe  month  o£ 
April,  I  remove,  with  a  moderate  portion  of  earth,  Irorn  their  natJFe  habitation,  the 
(■^lowing  inlerestiog  and  peculiarly  eleganl  species, — Orchis  pyramidalis ;  Gymna- 
denia  eonopsea;  PlaWnthera  bifolia  [Lindl.  in  Don.  Cat.  ed.  11.]  (buUeifly) ; 
Aceras  anthropopbora  (green  roan);  Herminium  monorchis  (musk);  Ophiyi 
musdfera  (fly)  j  O.  apifera  (bee);  and  EpipactU  pallen*.  I  plant  them  on  a 
■loping  bank,  composed  of  turfy  loam  and  chalk,  in  an  eastern  exposure,  lb* 
plwics  thus  treated,  flower  consderably  stronger,  and  remain  a  longer  time  in 
bloom  than  those  at  Sun  Hill,  from  whence  they  were  obtained  in  IS24.  lUa 
season  they  are  also  ripening  their  seeds  in  abundance,  and  I  expect  to  have  tba 
bank  covered  with  seedling  plants  the  ensuing  spring.  I  have  no  doubt  but  tbe 
remaining  species  that  are  fond  of  a  cretaceous  soil,  such  as  Orchis  bircina: 
O.  Smithii,  [Sweet  in  Oba.  B.  F.  Gard,  163.]  &c.  ;  would  succeed  equallT  weU 
with  similar  treatment.  ITie  common  species,  O.  latifolia,  Ac,  including  a  per. 
fhctly  white  variety  of  O.  morio,  excepting  the  green  lines  of  the  perianthiunL 
and  which  may  be  named  O.  morit^  Tar.  alba,  found  in  a  meadow  near  Epaom 
I  remove  ta  above,  and  I  plant  them  in  a  mixture  of  tuify  loam  and  peat,  in  a 
I  g  them  has  been  precisely  the  same  m 

ured  to  coincide  with  die  widws  of 
your  correspondent,  and  being 
desirous  of  making  a  completa 
collection  of  indigenous  orcfude^ 
I_  should  feel  much  obliged  to 
him,  or  to  any  of  your  ovr*- 
ipondents,  who  could  furnish  ma 
with  the  species  not  mentsoned 
above  as  being  in  my  cultivation. 
Tbe  following  North  Ameiicau 
species  I  cullinic  succeasfully  on 
'  a  hank  of  sandy  loam  and  peat  i 
Spirruilheaccmua;  Caiopogon  pul- 
cbellua;  Cypripedium  spactabile; 
Liparis  liliifolia ;  Goodyera  pubea- 
cens.  Drawings  of  thetwolwt,l7 
Mr.  J.  Nairn,  of  this  nurseiy,  m^ 
company  this.  {Fig.96).  (a)  Good- 
yera pubeacens ;  (i)  Liparis  liliifolia.         "  I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


"  Efimm  Xiirteiy,  AuguilSB,  18S6." 


"  OlOKOI  pMtKT." 


We  have  seen  a  number  of  drawings  by  Mr.  Nairn,  accurately  and  beautifull* 
done,  conddering  that  he  never  h^  any'  instructioD^  and  only  occupies  hts 
leisure  hours  in  this  way.  —  Cond. 

"  Sir.  —  Reading  your  excelteul  Magaiine  early  in  July,  I  found  (at  p^(a 
3S8),  a  query  from  Mr.  D.  Stoci,  relative  lo  the  culture  of  Onrhises  ;  and  I 
respectfully  presiune  to  offer  ypu  ■  short  account  of  tbe  treatment  to  whicbl 
have  aobjected  die  kinds  mentioned  by  him,  and  moat  of  the  other  Britirit 
orchidea,  with  a  very  satiifiKtory  result.   Acting  under  tbe  direction  of  myfatber. 


4#t  Amfwers  io  Qfteriet* 

I  diTtfeUd  them  c€  «U  thdr  nad^  khU  >o  tliM  a  matoimtuj  torfidky  conicd ; 
md  Ibcre  wn  no  oppofthe  qualities  of  earth  to  ahaorb  nor  prerent  the  legitto 
Alter  of  water.  This  was  done  when  they  were  collected  lirotn  the  field,  and  io  full 
bloom  I  they  were  tlien  potted,  three  to  sit  bulbs  in  each  pot ;  the  pots  used  were 
from  four  to  sii  inches  in  diameter,  and  well  drained  with  fragments  of  lime- 
atone  about  two  inches  deep  in  each  pot.  The  earth  used  was  Maiden  loam,  of 
▼arious  qualities,  avoiding  those  of  the  most  arid  and  argillaceous  quality.  ThesiK 
soils  were  not  compounded,  but  each  wa«  used  separate,  with  a  view  to  asccrtaiA 
which  kind  suited  them  biest.  lliey  wel%  then  plunged  in  coal  ashes,  alMyut 
three  ttfei  to  the  north  of  a  wall  six  feci  high,  where  they  remained  until  October 
or  NoTember,  when  they  were  plunged  in  saw-dust,  in  a  cold  frame,  with  tbe 
Cypripedinms,  and  other  choice  herbaceous  plants,  taken  from  the  classed  grouad 
for  winter  protection.  They  were  removed  from  the  frame  to  the  farmer  north 
border  situation  on  the  appearance  of  the  leaves  and  flower  stems,  early  in  May, 
where  they  flowered  in  succession,  very  strong ;  and  some  of  the  kinds  by  fkr 
exceeded  those  in  their  natural  place  of  growth ;  particularly  tbe  Ophiys 
tnuscifbra;  O.  I4>ifera;  O.  aranifera;  which  now  (August),  have  fine  healthy 
pericarps,  with  a  full  crop  of  seed  in  them.  The  kinds  I  have  domesticatied 
with  so  much  success,  are  — 

Of  Xindley*!  Eleventh  EdItlOB  of  Of  Sbiith**  Compendhim  ftoe 

Dona*!  Catalogae.  Bfitamucai. 

Orchb  pyrsmidslis  Orchis  pyranudalii 

■^»*i*  norto  '—^^•'—  moiio 

»^-«  nuMcuIa  -^-«  niiitBwIi 

—  laUfolia  ..»  ktifolla 


maculats 


Gymnsdeiils  vlrldis  —  Tiridit 

coi 


nsumthera  bUblU  — ^—  bifolia 

Opbrjri  mtudfers  Ophrjn  muteifna 

apifcra  ,  ■     ■      apiftim 

araniren  — — —  aranifefa 


8|»iranthei  estivaUs  ■  qiitaUs 

iMtera  orata  Uatera  ovaCa 

£pipactlt  latifolia  S^ltactia  latifoHa. 

<<  Hm  only  perceptible  diflTerence  in  tbe  plants  Was,  that  those  in  the  strongcsc 
IfMun  bad  better  colours  than  those  in  the  light  loam.  Tbe  success  appears 
to  arise  from,  adopting  partial  shade,  and  avoiding  the  reflection  from  the  soQ 
of  the  cultivated  flower  border ;  by  which  means  we  have  grown  and  increased 
tbe  Cypripedinms  virith  equal  success.  Four  years  ago,  a  weak  root  of  C.  spec- 
tflbile,  with  only  one  crown  bud,  was  put  under  the  above  kind  of  treatment  and 
this  year  it  has  thirteen  stems,  ten  of  which  have  bloomed  ^ 

**  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

«  WMedc  Gardens,  Avguti  S9,  1836."  «  J.  Thomtsok,  Jun." 

TttthUng  standard  Fruit  TVeet  en  quenomOe,  — «  Sir :   In  the  second  number 
«f  your  excellent  Gardener's  Magazine,  an  allusion  is  made  to  a  mode  of  pruning 
i^ple  and  pear  trees  by  a  method  very  little  known,  so  as  to  diminish  their  siae» 
-It  iitennMl   <en  quenouille.*     May  I  request  you  to  give  a   more  detailed 
•account  of  the  method  in  a  future  number,  so  as  to  enable  any  common  gardener 
to  put  it  in  practice.     Permit  me  to  add,  that  you  would  be  doing  great  service 
to  tlie  public,  were  you  to  give  a  few  general  and  simple  rules  on  pruning  in 
general,  as  applicable  to  different  sorts  of  fruit  trees.     It  appears  to  me  that  this 
might  easily  and  profitably  be  accomplished  by  classing  the  fruit  trees,  accardim^ 
to  t/ieir  mode  and  place  of  bearing  tlicirjruit.    For  example ;  apples,  pears,  plums, 
cherries,  bear  nearly  alike  on  natural  spurs,  the  wkole  length  of  the  branches;  such 
branches,  therefore,  should  not  be  shortened,  (excepting  to  produce  wood,  &c.) 
.  On  the  contrary,  peacbis,  nectarines,  apricots,  Morello  cherries,  &c.  &c.  bear  on 
the  last  year's  wood,  and  such  trees  require  shortening  to  produc«  young  bearing 
-wood,  &c.     I  beg  your  consideration  of  this  sukgect  in  your  next  number.  • 

"  I  eli^  ftc.  G.  P." 


Anfmtn  to  QuenM^ 


Mf 


Ttwwng  en  cwn^tHU,  or  distaff  faahioii,  is  Yery  \Hs^t  dMriMpcm  what 
among  ^enei*  is  called  9/urfing  if,  ihat  is,  shortening  •Uthe  side  shoots  of 
the  main  or  leading  shoot,  so  as  their  bases  may  form       i  97 

bearing  spurs  (fg.  98.  g)*  Choose  a  tree  that  haS  a  lead- 
ing shoot  inan  upright  direction  {fig.dl.n)  ;  having  plant- 
ed  it,  shorten  the  side  sljoot,  leaving  only  two  or  three 
buds,  and  the  leading  shoot  according  to  its  strength  (()» so 
that  every  bud  may  produce  a  shoot. 

The  first  summer,  if  the  plant  is  vigorous  (j^.  98.  c)» 
the  leading  shoot  may  be  shortened  {d),  by  which  optm* 
tion  it  will  throw  out  shoots  froip  the  young  wood  ((^.   . 

At  the  ^nter  pruning,  all  the  side  shooU  may  be  shortened  to  (wo  •r  tbre« 
buds,  and  the  leading  shoot  to  such  a  number  as  it  is  believed  will  push  (/). 
This  process  is  to  be  repeated  every  yea^  till  the  Ike*  attaiiia  Hm  height  required. 


or  that  which  is  natural  to  it.  In  cutting  in  the  side  shoots, 
the  spurs  at  the  base  are  every  year  allowed  to  protrude  a  little 
farther,  so  that  at  twelve  or  fifteen  years'  growth,  the  tree  will 
present  the  appearance  of  a  narrow  cone  or  distaff.  The  use  of 
shortening  the  leading  stem,  is  to  get  it  regularly  clothed  with 
spurs  (g). 

With  respect  to  instructions  for  pmmng  fruit  trees  in  general, 
we  hope  some  of  our  correspondents  will  enable  us  to  fulfil  the 
wishes  of  G.  P.  In  the  mean  time,  we  would  recommend  to 
him  Harrison's  Treatise  on  Fruit  Trees,  1  vol.  8vo.  —  Cond» 

jRoM  GrevUUK — <'  GoUiborth  Kunry  near  Woking,  -^  Dear  Sir;  You  will 
no  doubt  recollect  the  shoot  I  showed  you  of  my  Greville  rose,  which  grew 
eighteen  feet  in  a  few  weeks.  It  is  now  in  bloom,  and  is  the  most  singuhir 
curiosity  of  all  the  rose  tribe  that  has  come  under  my  observation ;  it  grows  oil 
an  £.  by  N.  aspect,  on  the  gable  end  of  my  house,  covering  above  ICX)  feet 
square,  with  more  than  a  hundred  trusses  of  bloom.  Some  of  them  have  mora 
than  fifty  buds  in  a  closter,  and  the  whole  will  average  about  thirty  in  a  truss,  s^ 
that  the  amount  of  flower  buds  is  little  if  any  short  of  9000.  But  the  most 
astonishing  curiosity  is  the  variety  of  colours  produced  on  the  buds  at  first  opening, 
Wbite^  light  blush,  deeper  blash,  light  red,  darker  red,  scarlet,  and  purple  — m4 
en  the  same  clusters.  As  my  Greville  rose  is  the  only  one  I  have  seen  in  bloom,  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  through  your  valuable  Gardener's  Magasine,  whether  the 
above  are  the  characters  of  the  rose  generally,  or  whether  mine  is  a  singular  «r 
tiew  variety.     I  am,  Dear  Sir,  ftc 

«R.    DOWALD.** 

A  box  of  flowers  sent  us  by  Mr.  Donald,  were  unquestionably  those  of  l!be  true  R« 
■i\iltiflora  var.  OreviUii,  which  is  easily  known  by  the  iHnged  edge  of  the  leaf^^taUiy 
(^.99.  «)>  wfaMe  thofa  of  the  cqhuimmi  nvlidfoim  teve  much  less  fringe  nd 


Aiitwets  to  (^teria. 


"  Q.  R."  a  iidbnned  thiC  we  do  not  know  tlwt  there  h  >uch  ■  Ihing  nuuu- 
fkctured  u  i— I  iiim  Hin-diala,  though  we  think  it  very  desinble  thai  \bav  ibould 
be,  u  Tew  otgect*  are  better  adapted  tbi  omamenling  nnall  flotrer-gardem. 
Neither  do  we  know  that  there  are  any  caat-iran  gtatULt,  tbough  some  of  them 
would  be  equally  valuable  in  garden  scenery.  Hie  nalue  of  Apollo,  Tor  iusianoe, 
when  cootemplated,  ii  calcal^ed  to  elevate  the  feelings,  and  dignify  and  puiiry 
the  mind  of  the  beholder,  wbUe  that  of  Venus  sofkens  and  humanisei,  tiy  its 
beauty  and  gnix. 

llaJope  Ir^da,  Wild.   1%  Ifae  name  of  the  pUni,  a  specimen  of  which  was  sent  by 


Julia.  '*  It  IS  a  haitty  annual  belonging  to  Halvace*,  a  naiJTe  of  Baibaiy,  where 
it  grows  in  com  Seltis,  and  baa  much  the  sune  appearance  there  at  the  com  poppy 
has  here,  excepting  that  the  colour  of  the  former  ii  rose  or  lake  red,  and  thai  vt 


1  poppy 
.       _  llhUof 

the  latter  scarlet.  We  haTe  seen  beautiful  specimeoa  of  it  from  the  garden  of 
Robert  Barclay,  Esq.  F.H.S.,  of  Bury  Hill,  Sumy;  it  promise*  to  be  cme  of 
our  most  splendid  half  hardy  annuals.  <>  G.  D. '' 

Cam  ijf  Bratil.  —  <■  Sir :  The  Brazilian  esculent  root  whidi  G.  S.  enqoiin 
■Iter,  is,  I  preaiune,  the  eara  of  RJo  de  Jaodm,  and  is  ■  niiety  of  Diotaina  tatiim, 
Ifae  skin  of  irtiich  is  white,  and  tuber  somewhat  round,  but  irregular  in  form.  It 
ia  certainly  superior  In  flaTour  to  the  long..rD0(ed  rarieties  of  yam,  but  is  inftrior 
la  the  potatoe  in  every  respect  but  siic,  although  it  may  be  preferrvd  by  nnat 
penona  to  the  potatoes  generally  grown  for  the  Branjian  market,  which  we 
watery  and  bad  tasted ;  yet  in  some  of  the  private  gardens  of  the  Britidi  ma- 
chants  ftrj  good  potatoes  are  cultivated.  lie  name  of  ■  cara'  is  fiequently 
given  to  other  eaculenl  roou  in  that  country  ;  the  principal  of  which  is  Jatrtpka 
mani/ial,  but  the  props' appellalJou  appear*  lo  be  '  Ipt,'  aunply  signifying  in 
the  aboriginal  language  'a  roati'  but  even  the  name  of  ■  Ipe,'  ■■  it  relalei  to 
J.  manilnt,  is  more  properly  applied  to  the  innoiions  variety  of  that  ^ledes,  and 
ii  known  to  the  wlrhators  in  hdng  less  livid  in  the  colour  of  the  leaves  and 
stems;  1  never  could  learn  whether  this  variety  wai  ptrmanml  or  cazual;  I 
think  the  latter,  but  do  not  anert  it  positively,  a*  the  fruits  of  all  the  enquiries 
which  I  made  on  Ifae  autiject  tended  to  a  tayMeriotu  doubt,  which  can  cnly  be 
TsmoTcd  by  a  strict  series  of  observations  during  culture.  The  mandioca  b 
always  culnvaled  by  cuttings  of  nine  ortwelve  inches  in  length,  and  the  '  Ipe' 
(i«quently  appeal*  in  pat(£es  of  the  field,  wbere  the  ifeitOT  (Mewardorover. 
■eer},  or  the  davei  do  not  recoUecl  planting  cuttings  of  it.     If  not  a  pennaoent 
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fariety,  does'any  pecuiiarUy  in  tfte  soil  destroy  or  neutroHsse  the  nonous  qualities  of 
the  plant  f  The  <Ipe*  is  eaten  in  a  crude,  state  with  perfect  safety;  when 
boiled,  it  eats  sometliing  like  yam ;  I  consider  it  also  inferior  to  the  potatoe,  in 
every  respect,  excepting  size.  (I  except  it  in  its  prepared  state  as  cassada.)  It  is 
in  general  repnte,  especially  among  the  poorer  classes ;  in  the  dty  of  S.  Paulo, 
and  other  towns  of  that  captaincy,  it  is  carried  about  the  streets  ready  boiled  and 
hot,  twice  a-day.  It  may  surprise  G.  S.  to  be  thus  told  that  two  such  distinct 
species  as  those,  belonging  to  Dioscorea  and  Jatropba,  sometimes  pass  under 
the  same  yemacular  denominations,  but  it  is  true,  and  may  arise  from  the  casual 
introduction  of  the  indigenous  plant  of  one  district  to  that  of  another,  when  a 
known  vulgai  name  is  frequently  adapted  to  the  new  introduction.  From  the 
above  observations,  I  trust  you  will  (at  least  in  this  instance)  rebut  the  chaige 
of  O.  S.  of  collectors  abroad,  **  not  attending  to  the  uses  and  application  of 
plants."  The  uses  of  the  plants,  as  far  as  known  by  observation  or  enquiry,  is 
always  marked  on  the  lists  of  tlie  collections,  and  are  generally  forwarded  to  the 
cultivators,  who  are  the  really  guilty  in  swelling  catalogues,  and  to  whose  remarks 
fom^*  botanical  writers  too  readily  give  way,  and  adopt  many  hybrids,  while  they 
expel  legitimate  species,  and  cause  a  continual  confusion  among  the  nicer  links 
in  the  grand  chain  of  nature,  which  would  otherwise,  from  modem  research, 
become  more  complete  every  day  —  but  generations  must  pass  before  the  whole 
can.  if  ever,  be  elucidated.  '*  Tours,  &c.  &c. 


Art.  VIII«  —  Queries  and  Suggestions. 

'*  Sir,>~If  the  three  underwritten  brief  suggestions  are  worthy  of  your  accept* 
ance,  or  if  they  will  be  the  means  of  inducing  any  person  to  effect  something  of 
the  same  kind,  they  are  at  your  service. 

'*  I  am.  Sir,  your  constant  reader, 

««  June,  1826."         .        <  **  S.  Fxltom." 

<<  1 .  Would  it  be  desirable  to  have  ^  Catalogue  Raitonnie  if  Books  on  ffortieul* 
ture,  English  and  foreign  ?  The  first  series  of  the  English  catalogue  to  be 
brought  down  to  the  demise  of  Henry  VIII. ;  the  second  to  that  of  Charles  II.; 
the  third  to  that  of  George  II ;  the  fourth  to  that  of  George  III. 

**  Nearly  fifty  years  ago  I  saw,  in  the  libraries  at  Caen  and  Rouen,  several  Anglo- 
Norman  MSS.  on  the  cultivation  of  cider,  and  on  general  agriculture,  'and  very 
possibly  there  may  be  some  concerning  horticulture.  Many  libraries  on  the 
Continent,  no  doubt,  will  throw  light  on  this  subject,  particularly  those  of 
Ghent,  Bruges,  Brussels,  and  Holland. 

«  3.  A  curious  work  might  be  formed  by  giving  copies  of  some  of  those  plates 
which  adorn  many  old  books  which  contain  descriptions  of  some  of  our  old  English 
gardens,  belonging  to  our  ancient  religious  bouses,  or  to  the  mansions  of  our  old 
nobility  and  gentry.  Some  of  these  plates  are  by  admirable  (foreign)  engravers. 
They  might  be  classed  under  each  county,  and  brought  down  to  tlie  demise  of 
George  II. 

**  Ray  dedicates  his  JFTora  to  Lady  Gerrard,  of  Gerrard's  Bromley,  in  Stafford- 
shire. Plot  gives  a  plate  of  thu  mansion,  and  part  of  its  garden.  See  also  the 
garden  in  Yertue*s  fine  whole-length  print  of  Sir  P.  Sydney.  Perhaps  there 
may  be  somewhere  a  plate  of  Sir  W.  ItAleigh*s  garden  at  Shirbume,  in  Dorset^ 
shire.  We  have  this  account  of  bis  house :  *'  A  most  fyne  house,  beautified  with 
orchardes,  gcurdens,  and  groves  of  such  varietie  and  delygbte,  that  whether  you 
consider  the  goodnesse  of  the  soyle,  the  pleasauntnesse  of  the  seate,  and  oUier 
delycacies  belonging  to  it,  it  is  unparalleled  by  any  in  these  partes." 

**  What  information,  on  this  head,  might  have  been  gleaned  from  the  late  Sir  W. 
Temple,  or  from  Kent,  or  from  even  him  who  has  immortalized  Kent,  iVom 
Mr.  Pope  himselfi  whose  chief  delight  was  in  his  own  garden,  or  from  Mr.  Evelyn, 


^0.  Q}uriet  and  Suggatitmt, 

Hr.  Oi»tt  Ilr.  Muoa,  or  fiom  Mr.  BalM.  ttia  cdd>ntod  mi  ancicot  hortL- 
culiariU  of  High  Wickham,  who  dud  there  kudc  few  jetxt  ago,  nt  the  gics* 
■se  oT  eighty-nine  I 

"  Thiiworli  might  inciudeii«nyic«tered»ndcu™uigle«iiing»  from  our  old 
girdeni.  I  will  mention  onlj  one ;  "  TiUldiig  of  hedges,"  uji  Mr.  Cobbett. 
in  one  of  hi»  Rural  Rides,  •'  rtmindi  me  of  hevlng  aeen  a  boi.hedge  jmt  «  I 
anM  out  of  Petworth,  niore  diu  twelTe  feet  bnxd.  uid  ebout  fifteen  feet  bi^. 
I  dare  hj  it  ii  lerenl  centuriei  old.  I  think  it  ii  about  fort;  yktda  long.  It  ii 
■  greU  curiouiy."  la  ume  of  Ibe  tillage*  near  Nonhunplon,  are  lome  elder 
tre«  of  (ingularly  unuuial  lise.  About  Ibe  year  168d,  tnany  gardent  voali 
then  han  fumiilied  one  with  vhal  i*  now  Higgeiled,  if  we  may  judge  from  what 
Wotlidge  Ibea  wrote :  "  Neilhsi  i>  there  ■  Doble  or  pleasant  leal  in  England, 
but  bath  ill  gardeni  for  pleasure  and  deligbt.  80  that  we  caay,  without  ranity, 
conclude,  that  a  garden  of  pleaeanl  aTenuea,  walks,  fruiti,  flowen,  grata,  and 
other  brancliea  apringing  from  it,  welt  campoied,  ii  tba  ooly  complete  and  per* 
SiBnent  ioaoimate  object  of  delight  the  world  aflardi." 

"  X   A  SiograiAy  y  tame  tarty  HwliaiUunUiiU  would  diffuse  much  curious 

We  should  be  much  gnlifled  if  Mr.  Felloo  would  supply  some  of  the  abovs 
loteratiog  deaideraU  himself.  Though  we  have  not  the  adnntage  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  do  not  know  his  address,  we  can  infer  from  his  communkan'oii 
that  hw  are  so  capable  of  instructing  aud  entertaining  the  curious  horliculturiti. 
A  biogruphT  of  Mr.  Bates,  or  any  anecdotes  reapecting  him,  would  be  leiy  ac- 
ceptable.— Cojui. 

Street  Mace "  Sir,  1  hare  inclosed 

a  specimen  of  what  is  called  '  sweet 
mace,'  a  herb  very  much  used  in  this 
part  of  Nottinghamshire ;  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  qiecies  of  acbillea,  perhaps 
the  ageratum  :  I  am  induced  to  send 
it  you  because  it  sppears  to  me  to  have 
escaped  your  notice  in  the  Eocyclo- 
pisdia  of  Gardming,  and  I  do  not 
find  it  noticed  by  its  English  name 
either  in  '  Domestic  Cookery,'  or  the 
<  Cook's  Oracle.' 

"  I  am,  &c. 
'    "  T.  C.  HtnTOtrarom," 
•'  Kevark,  Avg.  S.  1B26." 

The  specimen  sent  was  the  achillea 
■srrala  (l^ng.  But.  SJ31.)  C^-  tOO.  «.};  achillea  a„ 
more  finely  cut  leaTCs,  and  the  aowen  are  of  a  deep  yellow.  (I.D.CS.] 

Inieett  on  Wall-fruil  Treet.  '' Suburti  nfYark,  Ju2^aO.  1S26. — Dear  Sir:  It 
appears  to  me  from  the  inquiries  which  I  have  lately  made,  that  an  effectual 
method  to  destroy  insects  on  wall-fruit  trees  is  <cry  little,  if  at  all,  known  to  the 
gardeners  employed  in  this  part  of  the  country  ;  and  if  you  will  be  so  obliging 
as  to  insert  in  your  next  "  Gardener's  Magaiiue"  the  most  practical  and  efficacious 
remedy  for  attaining  this  object,  you  will  confer  a  favour.  Dot  only  on  myself,  but 
on  several  individuals  in  this  neighbourhood. 

"  About  fourteen  years  ago  a  nectarine  tree  was  plaiiled  against  a  brick  wall  in 
>  south  aspect;  it  is  now  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  high,  and  has  been  regu- 
larly pruned.  In  conBet]uence  of  its  having  invariably  been  attacked  every  spring 
soon  alter  the  buds  burst  out  into  leaf,  with  thousands  of  green  flies,  wbicJi 
generally  make  their  appearance  on  the  commencement  of  northerly  or  easterly 
winds,  the  tree  has  neier  bad  a  ripe  crop  of  fruit  upon  it  since  planted.  These 
iasects  continue  upon  the  leaves  and  shoots  uotil  the  former  turn  yellow,  ibri'd 
up,  and  drop  off,  soon  afler  which,  lh«  young  fruit,  of  which  there  has  almoal 
vnrj  Jen  been  plen^,  likewise  drop  off.  About  Midiiironwr,  on  lbs  rivig  ef 
1* 
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the  Mcond  sap,  the  leaves  again  shoot  forth,  which  gratifies  the  eye,  f>ut  adieu  ti> 
the  fruit.  Several  remedies  have  been  tried,  but  none  have  hitherto  had  the 
desired  effect.  In  this  extremity,  therefore,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  make 
the  above  request,  and  shall  be  happy  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  euligliteni 

*<  Dear  Sir,  your  most  obedient  Servant, 

"    lONOaAMVS.** 

Lime-water,  or  water  alone,  thrown  on  the  trees  night  and  morning  by  Read's 
ftyringe,  or  the  garden -engine,  will  effectually  subdue  the  insects  in  questiony 
and  most  others.  The  operation  should  be  begun  on  their  first  appearance^ 
continued  till  they  disappear,  and  resumed  on  their  re-appearance.  Tobacco* 
water  will  effect  the  same  object  with  less  labour,  but  at  considerably  greater 
^xpence  of  material.  The  gardener  who  can  command  lime-water  and  tobacco- 
water,  may  destroy  every  insect  and  reptile,  from  the  aphis  to  worms,  snails,  and 
frogs. — Cond, 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  the  same  Tree,  Mr.  Richard  Willis,  gardener  to 
John  Harris,  Esq.,  at  Radford,  Devonshire,  has  sent  us  two  peaches  and  a 
nectarine,  respecting  which  he  sajrs :  *'  I  now  send  you  two  peaches  and  ont 
nectarine,  which  were  grown  on  one  branch,  ten  inches  from  each  other.  Tlie 
tree  was  a  maiden  plant,  and  said  to  be  the  Chancellor  peach,  when  I  planted  it 
in  1815.  It  has  been  ever  since  solely  pruned  and  trained  by  me.  In  1824 
there  was  .a  fine  crop  of  peaches  on  this  tree  ;  and  as  I  was  thinning  the  fruit  in 
the  usual  way,  I  discovered  one  branch  with  twelve  nectarines  on  it,  which  I  was 
much  surprised  to  see,  knowing  as  I  did  that  I  had  no  man  on  the  ground  thii 
icould  insert  a  bud.  In  1825  there  were  twenty-six  nectarines  on  the  same 
branch.  I  gathered  five  out  of  six  of  them  that  were  left  to  ripen,  and  tliey  were 
as  large  as  the  peaches.  This  season  there  were  thirty-six  nectarines  on  the  same 
branch;  I  left  four  or  five  of  them,  with  eighteen  peaclies,  all  on  the  same 
branch.  This  tree  is  planted  against  a  wall,  having  a  south  aspect :  it  spreada 
seventeen  or  eighteen  feet,  and  is  about  twelve  feet  high.  The  number  of  fruit  on 
this  tree  left  to  ripen  this  year  is  upwards  of  two  hundred,  and  they  arc  very  fine. 
The  plant,  as  I  have  said,  came  to  me  by  tlie  name  of  the  Chancellor  peach.  J 
do  not  believe  it  to  be  that  sort.  If  any  of  your  readers  can  say  whai  is  the 
cause  of  this  tree  producing  two  sorts  of  fruit,  I  shall  feel  much  obliged  by  the 
information.  «  I  am,  Sir,  &c« 

"  Radford^  Sept,  4.   1326."  "  Richard  Wilus." 

The  peaches  were  large,  htfndsome,  and  high  coloured;  the  nectarine  was 
smaller,  and  as  dark  as  the  Elruge  :  both  peaches  and  also  the  nectarine  are 
cling-stones,  and  high  flavoured.  One  of  the  peaches  is  almost  as  smooth  on 
.one  side  as  the  nectarine.  We  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Willis  to  insert  some  buda 
from  tliis  branch  in  any  other  peach-tree,  or  in  a  plum-tree,  and  observe  whether  the 
progeny  sport  as  much  as  the  parent.  —  Cond. 

DetcriptioH  of  an  unknown  Pltun — '*  Age  fifty-four  years,  in  health,  good  bearer, 
on  strong  soil ,  against  an  east  brick  wall ;  ripens  in  August,  annual  slioots  smaU» 
leaves  not  larger  than  the  sloe ;  fruit  and  stalk  in  shape  and  size  like  a  green 
gage.  After  the  fruit  has  stoned,  it  passes  from  green  to  orange  colour,  thence 
into  orange  and  purple  streaked.  It  ultimately  matures  into  the  deep  colour  of 
the  Fotheringham.  Superior  to  the  Orleans,  inferior  in  dessert  to  the  Perdrigon. 
Flesh  leaves  the  stone.  Excellent  for  sweetmeats,  though  inferior  to  the  Sherbum 
plum,  and  less  acid  when  preserved.  Cuttings  shall  be  sent  to  you,  if  you  deem 
the  fruit  worth  cultivating.  Its  name  is  not  known,  nor  can  I  find  any  descrip- 
tion of  it  in  the  various  fruit-cataloguefl^  old  or  new.  "  W.  R.  G." 

'<  Wea  Biding,  rorkshipe." 

We  flIiaU  be  happy  to  natne  eattings  ef  the  plmn  described,  ^^cb  we  riudl 
fgmh  and  ctistribute.  The  other  exceUemt  comBninicationa  of  W*  R*  6«  ahall 
nppear  in  due  ceone.  •»  CSMMf. 

Jlpine  StravAerry  and  Red  Spider, — "  Bermlt  me  to  call  your  attentieOi  and* 
through  your  publication,  that  of  gardeners  generaUyv  to  the  improvement  of  tb» 
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■Ipine  strawbeiry;  It  it  piolMble  tiiaft  iCs  ftiToiir  would  be  incrcMed  in  pvofMar« 
timi  to  its  «se^  and  yet  retain  iCs  fruitfulncii.  If  it  could  acquire  the  size  mnd. 
flavour  of  the  old  Celine  {the  Pine),  it  would  then  be,  of  all  acquisita<Niay  ^>^ 
▼ery  gwfpit  that  our  gardens  could  receiTe.  Nor  do  I  deqiair  of  reachin|^  this. 
Only  conader  what  has  been  done  with  the  gooseberry.  —  What  is  tiie  mosi 
eflkadous  mode  of  destroying  the  red  spider  ?  <'  R.  S. " 

**  July  17.   1826," 

Buda  Kcie. — R.  L.  would  be  obliged  if  any  gentlenum  woold  have  the  kind- 
ness to  state,  for  the  information  of  R.  L.  and  several  of  his  friends,  readers  dt 
the  Gardener's  Magasine,  what  it  the  best  method  of  blanching  the  buda  kale : 
R.  L.  having  tried  many  methods^  but  in  every  case  by  the  time  the  kale  was 
blanched  it  was  rotten. 

MeneiUe  de  U  Nature  Pear,  —  A  valued  correspondent  (B.  W.)  would  be 
much  obliged  to  any  reader.of  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  who  could  inform  htm 
where  he  could  get  a  cutting  or  plant  of  this  pear.  — Jufy  SO. 

PIttntt  m  Pots  and  m  Taum  Gardens,  j-c — "  Sir, — Permit  one,  who  has  no  thle 
to  enter  on  a  correspondence  with  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  beyond  what  the  plea* 
sure  its  perusal  affords  him  may  give,  to  beg  the  favour  of  information  on  the  fol- 
lowing points : 

**  l^nt.  Some  very  full  and  very  simple  directions  for  the  use  of  those  lovers  of 
plants  in  pots  who  may  not  have  the  advantage  of  a  greenhouse. 

*'  Seeondlvy  A  list  of  such  trees,  shrubs,  and  floweriy  as  are  moat  fitted  for  a 
iKmdon  garden,  and  least  affected  by  its  blacks. 

«  Thirdly,  Some  hints  and  suggestions  on  preventing  the  ravages  of  the  com- 
mon green  caterpillar  in  mignionette. 

**  And,  lastly.  Instructions  to  all  unacquainted  with  practical  botany  and  gar- 
dening, how  to  cut  flowers,  &c. ;  much  mischief  being  frequently  done  by  their 
being  improperly  gathered.  «*  I  am.  Sir,  your  well-wisher, 

«  September  8."  «  R.  A.  M." 


TOl  some  correspondent  replies  to  R.  A.  M.  he  may  look  into  Le 

Fendtrea,  des  Appartemens,  et  des  peU'ts  Jardins.     Paris,  Audot,  ISmo.  18SS.— 
£7ondm 


Art.  IX.     Obituary, 

Died  at  Middleton,  near  Arbroath,  on  Monday,  the  8d  of  July,  Walter  Candy; 
^ener  to  —-  Gardin,  Esq. ,  at  the  advanced  age  of  97.  He  has  served  in  the 
wme  family  fbr  the  last  70  years,  20  of  which  he  has  been  unable  to  work,  except 
mL  A.^  amusement ;  notwithstanding  which,  his  hospitable  master  alkiwed 
«iii~d^  ^■*!?  ^^  \^^^>  cow,  meal,  and  every  other  perquisite  that  he 
«"J«J«1  when  m  active  employment.— />«»«<«  Adoertiier. 
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PART  IV. 

ADVERTISEMENTS    CONNECTED   WITH   GARDENING    AND 

RURAL   AFFAIRS. 


AS    GARDENER,  or  GAR- 

'^*"  DENER  and  BAILIFF,  or  KEEPER, 
a  Situation  is  wanted  for  a  married  Bfan,  Forty 
Yean  of  Age,  without  Incumbranoe.  He  haa 
a  general  knowledge  of  hii  buaineM  in  the  above 
branchei,  having  filled  them  all,  and  can  be 
well  recommended.  Letter|,  post  paid,  addraned 
to  O.  S.  T.  at  C.  and  J.  Young's  Nunerjr, 
J^Mooi,  Surrey,  will  meet  immediate  attentloo. 


:  To  the  Nobility,  Gentry.  Vine.CulUvaton, 
and  others. 

A    MOST  IMPORTANT  and 

•^^  VALUABLE  IMPROVEMENT  in  the 
CULTURE  of  the  OR  APE  VINE,  and  for 
advancing  the  Fruit  to  the  highest  state  of 
perftetion. 

The  Inventor,  John  Long,  Hothouse  Builder, 
Ac.  Beaufort  Place,  CSielsea  (at  the  foot  of  Bat. 
tersea  Bridge),  begs  most  respectAilly  to  invite 
the  Nobility,  Gen^,  and  Horticulturists  gen^ 
rally,  to  an  inspection  of  his  newly>invented 
moveaUe  Wire-trellis  Frames,  by  means  of 
which  the  Vines  are  lowered  from  the  glass 
roof,  and  raised  at  pleasure  to  any  angle  with 
the  greatest  fiicillty,  without  the  slightest  injury 
to  the  |)Iant8.  thereby  effectually  securing  them 
from  injury  from  the  extremes  of  cold  and  heat, 
ensuring  aplcntiAil  cropof  weiUmatured  grapes, 
and  causing  a  considerable  saving  in  ftoel  at  a 
comparatively  trifling  expence. 

J.  L.  can  with  the  greatest  confidence  recom. 
mend  the  adoption  of  the  above  invention,  and 
ensure  its  success  in  all  cases ;  its  utility  for  all 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed  having 
been  most  Ailly  exemplified,  as,  from  the  highly 
respectable  references  he  is  enabled  to  give,  can 
be  amply  proved. 

Mamilhctured  and  ^ected  by  the  Inventor  in 
any  purt  of  the  United  Kingdcnn,  on  the  shoitcit 
Notice. 


PINCFS  GOLDEN  NECTARINE. 

LUCOMBE,  PINCE,  &  Co. beg 

leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Public  to  a 
new  kind  of  NECTARINE,  raised  by  them, 
which  they  have  named  as  above;  it  is  a  moat 
beautiful  and  highly  desirable  Fruit,  of  a  lane 
rise,  with  a  rich  and  very  peculiar  flavour.  Its 
Mpeannoe  marks  it  out  most  decidedly  as  a 
Fruit  very  distinct  flrom  any  other  hitherto  pro- 

dUMd. 

Trees  mav  be  had  on  applicatioQ  to  Mesan. 
LucoMBB,  PmcB,  ft  Ca  Nurserymen,  Exeter, 
at  lOir.  6A  each. 

Nursery t  Eteler,  Sept.  10. 19SQ. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  BOtANY,  Ac' 

JAMES  BOWIE  begs  leave  to 

^  inform  the  Botanical  Public,  that  he  wlO 
be  readyto  receive  and  execute  orders  for  Seals, 
Bulbs,  Plants,  and  dried  necimens  (nativesoT 
a  Africa),  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  bi  the 
course  of  a  few  months  from  this  dat^  and  a^ 
sures  those  Persons  who  may  favour  nim  with 
their  Orders,  that  he  will  attend  thereto  with 
the  utmost  care  and  diligence. 

J.  B.  not  having  appwnted  any  Agent  in  Eu. 
rope  for  the  disposal  of  his  ftiture  Collections, 
informs  those  Persons  who  may  wish  to  favour 
him  with  their  commands,  and  who  have  no 
correspondents  at  the  Cape,  that  Orders  tnma. 
mittea  through  the  means  of  Visitors  in  treauUmg 
or  the  Captains  of  the  regular  Cape  traders,  wUI 
be  punctually  attended  to ;  and  the  seeds,  bulbs, 
ana  plants,  packed  agreeably  to  their  several 
natures,  win  be  forwarded  in  the  proper  seasons 
only,  and,  when  requisite,  written  Instructiona 
will  be  given  for  the  safor  conveyance  of  the 
qpecimens  in  question.  Having  been  prettf 
successftil  hitherto  in  the  transmusion  of  seeds 
from  the  southern  hemisphere,  he  sees  no  plau- 
sible ol^ectioQs  to  seeds  being  still  allowed  to 
cross  the  eouator,  with  every  nope  of  ultimate 
success,  ana  especially  those  of  some  fine  species 
which  nave  hitherto  fidled  in  consequence  of 
the  extinction  or  weakening  of  the  v«petative 
powers  in  seeds.  With  such,  a  course  ofexperi. 
ments,  founded  on  practicsii  (rtMervaUons,  will 
be  made;  and,  should  they  prove  suooeMflil, 
they  will  hereafter  be  madepublla 

Blany  Vessels  from  the  East  Indies,  China, 
ftc.  touch  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  their 
return  to  Europe,  having  plants  on  board,  which 
are  too  frequently  in  a  very  precarious  coodltioo. 
The  Advertiser,  while  in  the  ndghbourfaood  of 
Cape  Town,  and  when  reouested,  will  examine 
the  state  of  such  growing  plants,  and  freelv  sug. 
gest  such  farther  methods  as  may  be  conducive 
to  the  friture  preservation  of  them,  free  of  all 
expence  to  the  applicants ;  and  in  so  doing,  he 
hopes  to  be  the  means  <tf  preserving  many  valu. 
abM  plants  for  their  owners,  whose  laudable 
exertions  and  heavy  expences  too  often  end  in 
disappointment 

Profossors  in  the  various  branches  of  Natural 
History  will  find  this  a  flivourable  opportunity 
of  increasing  th^  Collections,  and  perhaps  of 
adding  new  and  interesting  spedmens  to  their 
Cabinets,  as  the  Advertiser  haa  already  p^ 
some  attention  to  this  circle  of  the  Sciences,  and 
is  equally  anxious  to  increase  his  knowledge ; 
and  thb  he  will  be  enabled  to  do,  being  entirely 
fkeed  Arom  the  restrictions  under  which  he 
laboured  while  in  His  Ui^ettft  service  la 
addition  to  any  specimens  he  may  fturnish,  he 
will  be  ever  ready  to  forward  any  true  informa- 
tion which  may  pass  under  his  notice,  of  the 
uses,  habits,  and  economy  of  both  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

Kew,  August  lSe& 
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BooliS  on  Gardening  and  Sural  j(ffairs. 


Juft  PaUtolMd,  Pitoe  U  W..  with  a  dmci\par9 

Plate, 

A  PRACTICAL  ESSAY  on  the 

■*  *  CULTURE  OP  THE  VlNfi,  and  a 
TRE  \TISE  ON  THE  MELON,  by  an  Ezpe. 
rienced  Gardener,  and  Member  of  the  Hortl. 
cultunil  Society,  heU  at  Baldock,  kn  the  County 
of  Hertford. 

,  Roytton:  Printed,  pvblUhed  and  toM  by  J. 
WABKBN :  mM  alio  by  Mear*.  LoivoMAtf  amd 
Ca,  Pntemoeter  Row,  London,  and  all  other 
Bookielleim. 

In  S  voluraee  royal  8vo.,  with  17S  c<doured 
plates.    Price  5/.  5fl.  In  board*. 

rjENDROLOGIA     BRITAN- 

-"-^  NIC  A ;  or  Treci  and  Shrulw  that  will  1i?e 
In  the  open  air  of  Britain  throughout  the  Year. 
A  Work  uiefUl  to  Proprleton  and  PoweMori  of 
£rtatet,  in  selecting  ■ubjccti  for  planting  Wooda, 
j^rki,  and  Shruhberiei ;  and  also  to  all  Peraont 
who  cultivate  Treee  and  Shrubt.  By  P.  Vf. 
^ATaoN,  F.  L.  a,  ftc 

London,  publiahed  by  John  and  Amtwub  Abcb, 
Comhlll. 


BOOKS  on  FIELD  SPORTS,  NATURAL  I 
.   HISTORY,  ftc  publithcd  by  J.  Haboimu, 
No.  3S,  St  Jamet'A  Street 

,.SIR    JOHN    SEBRIGHTS 

^  OBSERVATIONS  upon  HAWKING, 
•nd  the  Mode  of  BREAKING  and  MAN  AG- 
ING  the  icveral  Kindi  of  HAWKS  UMd  in 
FALCONRY— Comprising  Deteilt  on  Par. 
tridge.  Magpie,  Rook  and  Heron  Hivking; 
History  and  uartxular  Management  of  the  Fal- 
oon.  GoshAwk,  Passage  Hawk,  Sparrow  Hawk, 
Icetander,  Gerfalcon,  Sec.  &c,  with  a  Dctcription  , 
of  the  various  ImpleroenU  and  Practices  used 
lo  reclaiming  and  breaking  them.   8vo.  5s. 

8.  SIR  JOHN  SEDRIGHT*S  TREATISE 
«n  BREEDING,  or  the  Art  of  improving  the 
Breeds  of  Domestic  Animals.  8vo.  2s.  6ii. 

&  An  ESSAY  on  BREAKING  DOGS  for 
SPORTING,  by  Wm.  FLnvn,  Gamekeeper  to 
Sir  J.  Sebright  Svo.  2s  6d. 

4i  The  GAME  BOOK  and  SPORTSMAN'S 
CHRONICLE;  by  means  of  which  an  accu- 
rate account  may  be  kept  of  the  various  kinds 
4»f  Game,  when,  where,  and  by  whom  killed, 
bow  disposed  of  in  presents  or  otherwise  by  the 
OamAeeper,  and  various  other  particulars. 
Forming  an  agreeable  Companion  to  the  Lover 
of  Field  Sports,  and  enatiling  him  to  preserve  a 
Journal  or  Sporting  Occurrences  fVom  year  to 

eiar.  Price  7«  in  a  small  Sise,  fitted  tor  the 
ame  Bag,  or  larger ;  and  In  various  bindincs, 
Mited  to  Uie  Shooting  Box  or  Chateau.  Price 
10s.  6^.,  81s.,  iiOs.  and  upwards. 

6.  The  FISHING  BOOK,  or  ANGLER'S 
COMPANION,  upoo  the  MunaplaiL  Price 7«. 
and  10s.  W. 


In  royal  4ta.    Price  7a. 

ROBINSON'S  ORNAMENT- 

AL  VILLASL  No.  IX.,  containtai«  a  Do. 
sign. in  the  Style  of  Building  of  the  Period  of 
Henry  VI L 

The  prior  Numbers  consist  of  Dealgna  in  the 
Grocian,  Itelian,  Swiss,  Palladian,  Nonnan. 
and  Old  EnglUh  Stylea. 

London :  Printea  for  Jambs  Cabtbiitul  and 
SoNBtOld  Bond  Street— Of  whom  may  be  bad. 
by  the  same  Author,  in  4to ,  Price  31.  3s.,  a 
oond  Edition  of 

RURAL  ARCHITECTURE;   or,  a 
of  Designs  for  Ornamental  Cottages,  Lodgei» 
Dairies,  dec.  ftc. 

BOOKS  on  NATURAL  HISTORY,  BOTA- 
NY,  ftc,  sold  by  J.  Habdixo,  No.  32,  Sc 
James's  Street 

1  A  CURIOUS  COLLECTION 

of  ORIGINAL  DRAWINGS  and 
SKETCHES,  comprisinf  about  a  Tbooaand 
stibiecta  of  Natural  History,  with  DescrlpCioas. 
dIvidHi  into  Classea:  lUnBaaalia;  Flscaai 
Vermes:  Lepidoptcra,  Ac.    Svob. 4ta     4QC 

SL  81 N CL  A I  R^HORTUS  G R  AMINEUS  : 
WOBURN1EKSI&:  an  Account  of  Espeii- 
ments  on  the  Grassea  made  at  Wobom,  by  ar> 
der  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford :  the  Original  Edi. 
tion.  Illustrated  by  Dried  Spedmem  of  the 
Grasses,  Seeds,  &c.  ftc ,  a  very  flne  copy.  SOf. 

a.SWAIN'SiiKAMINA  PASCUA:aTkca. 
tise  on  Pasture  Grasses,  with  Specimens  of  the 
Grasses,  and  Descriptive  Account  Folio.  SI.  Ss. 

4.  SALISBURY'S  HORTUSSICCUSof  aio 
BRITISH  GRASSES,svstematicaUy  arranged, 
with  One  Hundred  dried  Specimens  of  Graaaef. 
Folio.  3/.S*. 

B.  KNAPFSGRAMINABRITANNICA; 
or  Representations  of  British  Grasses,  with 
Remarks:  with  One  Hundred  and  Nineteea 
coloured  Plates.    4ta    Si.  8s.  6d. 

«♦*  At  Habdino'8  may  tie  seen  a  great  va. 
riety  of  Books  on  AGaiciLTV'BB.  BoTAinr,  Gab- 
dbmino,  and  thp  relative  sulijectn,  many  of  then 
scarce  and  curious ;  and  of  part  of  the  Collec- 
tion a  Catalogue  may  be  had,  price  la. 


I  ^■ 


llils  day  is  published.  In  one  vol  8va  with  60 
coloured  Plates,  price  2f.  12s.  6dL 

PLORA  CONSPICUA  ;  a  Se^ 

lection  of  the  most  Ornamental  Flowering 
Hard/,  Exotic,  and  Indigenous  Tkves,  Shndi^ 
and  HertMceous  PUnla,  for  embdiishing  Flower 
Gardens  and  Pleasure  Groundsi  The  Gcnceie 
and  Specific  Names,  the  Classes  and  Orden,  and 
distinsulshed  Charartcn,  In  strict  agreeiaeBt 
with  Linnsnis  (  the  Remarks  as  to  cultivatioii, 
treatment,  and  propagation;  the  particular 
earth  for  each  plant,  its  neight  of  growth,  month 
of  flowering,  and  native  countrv.  By  Richard 
Morria,  F.LSw  Ac.,  Author  of  Lisaya  on  Land- 
scape  Gardening,  &c. 

Publiahed  by  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown, 
and  Green. 
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A.  C^qncryof;  35&;  answer,  S7& 
A  C<n»taiit  Reader,  on  diaeaied  rim  trees,  S78. 

query  of,  96 ;  answer,  8S9. 
A  Friend  to  Discussion,  »! 

Facts,  remarks  by,  S91. 
A.  a,  query  respecting  gold  &.  silirer  fish,  SS9. 
A  Subscriber,  qtiery  of,  and  answer,  S^ 
A  Young  Gardener,  query  of,  and  answer,  289. 
Acclimating  plants,  remarlcs  on,  214. 
Acorn,  used  to  fatten  sheeir  in  uermany,  200. 
African  sheep  iu  the  United  States,  8& 
Agave  Americana,  uses  of  in  Mexico,  SOS. 
Agricultunl  and  Botan.  Soc.  of  Ghent,  SOI. 
Company  of  Australasia,  86. 
eetatdishment  in  France,  445. 
Implements  {adtfertised),  SdO. 
schools  of  SwttSerland,  BSl. 
Society  of  Calcutta,  207. 
Moscow,  443. 
Stockholm,  83. 
Wurtembttiig,  44^1. 
Agriculture  connected  with  garden  culture,  7. 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wana«v,  4. 
of  the  State  of  'New  York,  me- 
moirs of,  remarks  on,  44^3. 
of  the  island  of  Corsica,  79. 
Allen,  Mr.  T.,  F.H.S.,  on  cucumbers,  4ia 
Amager,    an  island  of  gardens  near  Copen- 
hagen, S72. 
Amaryllis,  on  a  hybrid  produced  between  A. 
▼ittata  and  A.    Regina  vittata,    by  J-    R. 
•  Gowen,  Esq.  F.H.&  70. 
Amateur,  on  the  Granadiila,  15. 

,  query  of,  229  ;  answer,  356. 
American  aloe  in  flower  at  Cbiswick.  89. 

fine  specimen  of,  at  Kitley,  335. 
blight,  (Aphis  lanigera,  some  ac- 
oouut  of  an  attempt  to  arrest  the  ravages  of, 
on  fruit  trees,  by  T.  C.  Huddlestone,  Esq. 
F.H.&,  38& 
American  botanic  gardens,  52. 
boUnlsts,  fia 

cranberry  and  .oak,  leaves,  in  Ger- 
many, 80L 
Anderson,  Mr.  John,  F.H.&,  gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  oelery  grown  in  trenches  by 
him,  170;  reciae'for  tomata  sauce,  35SL 
Anderson.  Mr.  WHliam,  F.L.S.  H.S.,  curator 
of  the  botanic  garden,  Chelsea,  on  pocking 
and    preserving  seeds,  210;    remarks,  in. 
<duding  the  results  of  some  experiments  on 
budding  Uie  peach,  Ac  on  almond  stocks,  364. 
Angler's  book,  (jadpcrtittd),  i^ 
Annates  Agrieoles  de  Roville,  par   MatbiflU 

de  DombMle,  account  of,  106. 
Annfield,  the  villa  of  Dr.  Perclval,  261. 
Anona  squamosa,  ripened  by  Earl  POwis,  73L 
Ants,  bow  destroyed  in  France,  80. 
AiriMs  lonigeFB,  or  American  trtigbt,an'attemnl 
to  arrest  the  ravages  or  on  fruit  trees,  by  T. 
C  Huddlestone,  Esq.  F.H^,  388. 
Apple,  Bere  courUplpoia.  7a 

CalvUte  rouge  de  Micood,  4fi9. 
Oaygate  peoxmaln,  79L 
Cray  pippin,  Ut. 
Jubilee  pippin,  72. 
Esopus  Spttxenbers,  73. 
stony  royd  pippin,  73. 
mammoth,  351. 
Pomme  de  deux  aas,  94. 
golden  knob,  old  maid,  or  old  lady,  269. 
Apples,  how  marked  with  the  impression  of  a 
leaf  hi  Persia,  332. 
how  to  retainsood  varieties  of  in  the 

oountry.  9S& 
on  a  mode  of  keeping  through  tlie 
winter,  by  Mr.  Rcibert  Dondc^  S68. 
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Apples,  rmoitaUe  variety  at  St  Vdery  in 
Normandy,  some  account  of,  liJS. 

Arachis  hypocsBa,  on  its  culture,  by  Mr.  John 
Newman,  66. 

ArehibakI,  Mr.  J.,  C.M.H.&  On  Dalhousio 
castle  and  gardens,  and  the  botany  of  the 
neighbourhood,  5251. 

Architectural  improvement,  S53l 

Architecture,  half  a  doien  hints  on,  iadvcr- 
ti$ed),  07.  361. 

Arniston,  botany  of.  23t>. 

Arracacha,  description  and  account  of,  332. 

Asparagus,  on  the  cultivation  of,  during  the 
winter,  by  Mr.  P.  Lindegaard,  C.M.H.&  173. 

Astragalus  Bceticus  as  a  substitute  for  cofiise, 
82 ;  remarks  on,  440. 

Atkinson's  agriculture  of  New  South  Wales, 
remarks  on,  432. 

Atkinson,  W.,  Esq.  F.II.S.,  his  directions  for 
the  management  of  hot-house  fire-places,  &c. 
167  ;  his  Grove  End  scarlet  strawberry,  72. 

Attidci  Real  lostitutod'Ineorragiamenta^  Ac, 
account  of,  193. 

Aulieigine,  the  brinjall,  a  variety  of  the  egg- 
plant. Solanum  mclongena,  307. 

Australian  Agricultural  Company,  86. 

AvcrruDutor,  cch^niilier,  Fr.,  its  use  in  the 
Netherlands,  325. 

Raical  lake,  great  botanical  interest  of,  52. 

Bailey,  Mr.  W.,  F.H.S.  civil  engineer,  Lon. 
don,  Tcaitd  de  I'Emploi  de  la  Vspeur  pour 
les  Serres  Chaudes,  Ac  account  or,  107. 

Baillyf  M.  C,  abridgment  of  his  pamphlet  on 
raismg  fruit  trees,  80. 

Raines,  Z.  M.,  Esq.  on  on  anomalous  appear- 
ance in  Lilium,  S7a 

Balfour,  Mr.  W..  on  reverse  grafting,  71.  274. 

Banks,  Sir  Joseph,  P.R.S.  ftc.  &c  ,  53, 54. 

Banyan  tree,  qn  the  treatment  of,  by  Captain 
Peter  Rainier,  F.H.&,  67. 

Bomet,  Mr.  James,  his  description  of  the  dlfib. 
rent  varieties  of  strawberries  cultivated  in 
the  goiden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
London,  420l 

Bates,  Mr.  William,  a  remarkably  large  goose- 
berry plant  growing  in  his  garden  at  Duf- 
field,  near  Derby,  171. 

Bavaria,  agriculture  of,  445. 

Bayidon*s  art  of  valuing  rents  and  tillages, 
(advcrtked),  233. 

Bayswater  gaxdon,  Comte  de  Vandes,''  notice 
respecting,  349. 

BeatSe,  m.  WUIiam  C.M.H.a,  his  descrip. 
ti<m  of  a  vineiy,  and  mode  of  training  prac- 
tised in  it,  172. 

Bees,  on  the  winter  management  of,  commu- 
nicated Xa  Miss  Ann  Dingwall,  153l 
quality  of  their  honev  and  wax  relatively 
to  the  flowen  they  are  selected  from,  333. 

Begble,  Mr.,  of  the  botanic  garden,  Kew,  352. 

BeU^ave  nursonr,  notiee  respecting,  S2L 

BeiberU  fhseicularii,  S90l  , 

Bicheno,  James  Bbenesec,  Esq.  F.L.a,  remarks 
by,  on  methods  aad  systems  of  natural  his- 
tery,  461. 

Biogr^ihies  wanted  for  the  Gard.  Mac.  9S. 

Biognmby  of  some  eoriy  hortioultunsU  fug. 
gested,  4Kfa  ^    __ 

Bishop,  Mr.  David,  his  history,  description, 
and  mode  of  treatment  of  Bishop's  early 
dwarf  pea,  126.  .       ^,   ,     ^ 

Blakie*s  essay  on  the  conversion  of  arable  land 
Into  pasture,  iadaertisedi,  ib, 
essay  on  the  management  of  fiinn- 

yara  manure,  {advertited),  233. 
treatise  mi  hedges  and  hedgewvow  tim- 
ber. {adyerUted),  S32. 
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CMndlU  BfltMUilOft.  by  M«int.  Chandler  and 
BatiUagnani,  aome  aooount  of,  317. 
Japonlca,Tar.'OloriiMa,  of  Mr.  Rom,  211. 
,  new  Tarie^  tnm  the  garden  of  T.  C 

Palmer,  tSsq.',  Ml. 
Olelfcra,  87. 

,  flngle  whlte^lovered,  385. 
CampbeD,  Blr.,  of  Bayswater  Garden.  9ia 
Canal  dining  machine  in  France,  3SS. 
Cape  Heatha»  hinU  ftor  the  better  cultivation 
of,  bjr  Mr.  James  Bowie.  Sfil 

,  Lifltof,  which  have  been  In  tower 

In  the  Tooting  Nunerr  in  each  month  of  the 

year,  communicated  oy  Metsra.  RoUiaH», 

nnrterrmen,  l^Kiting,  366. 

Caxaof  Braxil,  query  respecting.  358 :  ana w.  46&. 

Ckmatlona  and  Piocoteea,  wonderAiI  ooUectkm 

of,  by  Mr.  Hogg,  florirt.  PaddiogtODL.4S0. 
Cairot,  TUmip,  and  Radish,  the  jntithod  of 
rearing  Seed  of  in  the  East  Indk<by  WilUam 
Ingledew,  Em.,  174. 
CaHOis,  Bart  oi,S&i,  St^. 
Castlereagh  House,    Covnty  of  RosoommM, 

described,  91 
Caswell,0.,  hit  Esopus  Spitaenberg  nple,  78. 
Catalogue  des  V^taux  de  Flehie  Terre^  && 

par  H.  Soulange-Bodin,  account  of;  186. 
Catalogue  Raiaonn^e  of  Books  on  Horticiilture^ 

suggested,  469 
CateipiUars,  ants,  worms,  and  other^  insects. 


worms.  1 
Recipe  for  ooranosing  a  uquld  fbr  eflbctuaUy 
destroying,  by  Mr.  James  Burges,  989. 
CateipUUrs  in  the  NetherUnds,  381 


<m  cabbages,  hew  destroyed  in  Li- 
thuania, 84 

,  remarks  on  thdr  ravages  on  the 
pine  forests  of  Franoonla.  381. 
CauUflowen,  on  a  new  mode  odTpraservlng,  by 
•>    Mr.  Charles  Bfaclntosh,  139. 
Cedar  of  Lebanon,  grafting  of,  199L 

,  remarks  on  the  eflbct  of,  in 
Landscape,  by  John  Thompson,  Esq.  I1&. 
Cdery,  grown  In  trenches,  by  Mr.  J.  Andenon, 

F.H.a,  gardener  to  the  Eati.of  Eisex,  17QL 
Cels,  M.,  Nurseryman,  Paris,  40i 
Chamois  Goat,  210. 
Chandler  and  Buckingham,  CamdUa' Britain 

nica,  some  account  of.  317. 
Charcoal  dust,  as  a  tdp  dressing  for  onions^  and 
as  a  cure  for  the  clubbing  in  cabbages,  by  ^. 
T.  Smith,  C.M.H.&.  sga 
Charlemont,  Earl  of,  864 
Charlotlenlund,  a  royal  seat,  Copenhagen,  878L 
Charlottenburgh,  near  Copenhagen,   botanic 

garden  of,  S7SL 
Cherries,  ftwclng  o^  in  the  16th  century,  In 
fVance,  3z!3L 
,  on  destroying  a  black  Insect,  which 

inftsts,464 
,  to  scare  birds  ftom,  454. 
Child,  Mr.  Samuel,  hiatreaUse  on  brewing  (aA 
rveriUed),  99. 

Cninampas,  tv  floattaig  garden,  448. 
Chinese  rose,  as  a  stock  for  the  yellow  rose,  66L 
Chrysanthemums,  account  and  description  of 

five  new  Chinese,  ftc  IX 
,  In  the  gardens  of  the  Horti- 
cttltural  Society,  87. 
Cinders  and  coal  ashes,  eflbcts  of,  on  plants,  894. 
CistlnesB,  review  oA  48.  6L  (e^fmrrtisear),  9B. 
Clapton  Nursery,  notice  respecthig,  S20l 
CUssiflcation  of  planU,  remarks  on,  435. 
Cleghom,  James,  Esq.   Accountant  In  Edin. 
burgh,  eonductcw  of  the  Farmer's  Magaaine^ 
his  tract  on   a    general  provident  Instttu- 
tlon  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes, 
remarks  on,  317. 
Clerk,  Mr.,  botanical  draughtsman,  61. 
CUmate^  considered  with  regard  to  HorticuU 

ture.  by  T.  F.  Dimlell,Eiq.  F.R.a,  887. 
Clubbing  In  cabbages,  to  cure,  893. 
Coal  ashes  and  cinders,  efltets  of,  on  pbmts,891 
Cobcsa  scandens,  12. 

C<Abett.  WUUam,  Esq ,  his  work  entitled  The 
Woodlands;  or,  a Trieatise  on  Planting,  ftc.» 
aeooontoC  196i 
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Cochineal  InaecCs  and  Wk  Worms,  in  4mIb, 

GQcketell,  C  R.,  Esq^  jun.,  107. 

Cockles,  discovery  or  their  existcQce  in  Ikesh 

water,  335. 
Code  of  Agffculture,  translated  into  jnranch  by 

M.  Mathleu  Dombasle,  80. 
Coflke  ftom  the  seeds  of  Astragalus  Bosticus, 

SSL  440 
Coioma,  Count,  of  Mallnes,  34 
Collyns,  William,  fiiq.,  on  a  Devonshire  vnc- 

tlce  in  phmting  vines,  and  on  the  use  of  salt 

as  a  manure  for  arable  lands,  and  forrenovat- 

ing  grass  faiwns,  401. 
Colsai  a  variety  of  Brasslca,  cultivated  for  its 

seeds,64 
ColvUle,  Mr.,  nurseryman,  31:  nursery,  881. 
Colsean  Castle^  treatment  of  tbe  vines  at,  254^ 
Conservatory  at  Mllbum  Tower,  864 ;  at  Mr. 

Angenteln's,  Blackheath,  «MdL;  at  SUne*a 

Castle,  am: 
Conservatory  at  the  Grange,  Hampshire,  106  j 

planting  and  list  of  planu,  108L 
Conservatory  at  Vienna,  82. 
Constantinople,  Botany  of,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 

WaUh,3£ 
Conversations  on  Botany,  (adwertUtd),  854k 
Cooke.  Mr,  ftnlterer,  of  I^ondon,  36. 
Copenhagen,  gardens  of,  270. 
Copperas,  as  a  vegetable  poison,  44k 
Coreopsis  tinctoria,  description  of,  453L 
Cormack,  Son,  and  Sinclair,  nurserymen*  Keir 

Cross,  Dcptford,  87. 
Cottage  economy,  354. 
Cottagers,  premiums  given  to,  210. 
Cotton,  growth  of,  in  New  Holland,  907. 
Counter  labourer,  benefits  to  be  derived  1^ 

ftom  a  garden,  &c.  by  W.  Stevanson,  Esq.  loi 

— 4yy  Hr.  Donald,  2GB. 
Country  seats,  how  ruined  hi  Tl^iand,  ISL 
*  in  Ir^iid,  omitted  In  the  " 

clopSBdia  of  Gardening,  94 
Courtown  Houae,  County  of  Wexfofl»   df^ 

scribed,  94 
Covent  Garden  Market— January,  February, 

and  March,  StSi  April,  May.  and    Juneb 

348;  July,  Auffist.  and  SopCerafaer,  468L 
Cow  tree,  of  SoAibMlBa,  86L 
Coxheath,  ne«9^ts  nianted«^t9r  Mr.  Brad. 

dick,  34 
Crabtree,  Miss,  ftult  of  Pyrua  Japonka  ezhU 

bited  by  her,  87. 
Cranberry,  on  the  cultivation  of  the  fiu^bh 

and  American,  and  tbe  water  creas  at  Bret- 

ton  HaU.  by  Mr.  Christie  Dufl;  CM.H.&  15L 
Cucumber,  a  very  large  one,  noticed,  453. 
Cucumbers,  early,  grown  in  a  pit  by  Mr.  John 
Meams,  17a 
grown  in  a  dung  bed  in  tbeftnnt  of 

a  peach  house,  by  J.  Brookhou^,  Esil.  171; 

on  forcing,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Allen,  F.H.&,4l& 
Culinary  vegewries,  mode  of  accelerating  in 

Louvaine,  38Sw 
Cultivation  without  dung»  20L 
Currants,  hybrids,  remanes  on,  464. 
Curtis,  John,  Esq.,  his  British  Entomoio0| 

remarks  on,  317. 
Curtis,    Mr.  'Samud,  his   account  of  a  Haw 

duster  for  the  destruction  of  Insect^  415b 
Curtis,  Mr.  William,  founder  of  the  Botanical 

Magaaine,  47,  59,  6a 
Curtis's  directions  for  cnltlvating  the  Crtatb* 

maritima,  (adoertUed),  298L 
Cuttings  oforanges,  how  to  prepare,  96& 
Cyclamen  Penlcum.  on  the  culture  of,  by  Mr. 
John  Wlhnot,  F.H.aL,  386L 
,  sweet  scented,  remarks  on,  453L 
Dacre,  the  Rev.  B.;  A.L.S.,  his  testimonief  In 

flivour  of  salt  as  manure^  (mAMr<yto4).  |.S7. 
Dairies  of  Switaerland,  remarks  on,3SJ. 
Dairy  account  book,  (adocrmed).  999. 
Dalbousie  Castle  and  Gardens,  Ac.  by  Ma  J. 
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